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EXAMPLES OF TIBETAN SEALS 

By E. H. WALSH 

nnHE subject of Tibetan seals lias already been discussed 
in this Journal in connexion with the seal of the 
Dalai Lama, the reading of which was first given by 
Dr. Bushell in JRAS. 1900, p. 476, referring to the 
illustration of the seal in Colonel Waddell’s Lhasa and 
its Mysteries, in his review of that book. But he gave 
no examples of the character. 

The Rev. Dr. A. H. Francko in his “ Note on the Dalai 
Lama’s Seal and the Tibeto - Mongolian Character ” 
(JRAS. 1910, p. 1205) has deciphered the inscription on 
the seal, and has also given the alphabet of the Tibetan 
seal character which he obtained from a Tibetan wood- 
print discovered in Ladakh. He also gave the inscription 
on the seal of the rNam-rgyal dj nasty of Western Tibet. 
In the present article I give some further examples of 
Tibetan seals in the above character, and also of others 
in which the inscriptions are in Indian character, or 
which merely bear an ornamental design. 

Tibetan seals generally bear an inscription in the above 
character, which is knowui as Hor-yig, viz. “Mongolian 
letters”. It is, as Dr. Fraucke has showui, an archaic 
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square form of the Tibetan character with the letters 
arranged one below the other in vertical columns, and “was 
invented by the Saskj-a hierarch Kun dga rgyal mtshan, 
A.D. 1182-1252, who presented it to the Mongolians. They 
were to use it for their newlj' started literature. The 
characters were, however, too clumsy for general use, and 
the Mongolians preferred a form of the Uigur alphabet 
which was founded on the Syriac characters of the 
Nestorians ”. 

Dr. Francke gave a corrected copy of the Dalai Lama’s 
seal, with certain letters amended according to the 
Ladakh alphabet, from two reproductions of the seal 
which formed illustrations, the one to Waddell's Lhasa 
and its Mysteries, p. 448, and the other to a paper of 
mine on the Coinage of Tibet, ^ in both of which certain 
letters which had been indistinct in the original impression 
of the seal had not been correctly reproduced. As I have 
already pointed out,- the illustration of the seal which 
I gave in my paper referred to was copied from the 
facsimile of the seal given in Landon’s Lhasa ; as an 
impression of the seal which I then had was very 
indistinct, which is frequently the ease with Tibetan seals, 
and as the purpose of the reference to the seal in that 
paper was not concerned with the meaning of the 
characters on the seal or their precise form, I had not 
thought it necessary to compare it with other illu.strations. 

I have, however, since obtained an absolutely clear 
impression of the seal, Avhich was given me by the Dalai 
Lama himself on a copy of his portrait which he gave me 
when he was in Darjeeling. A drawing of it will be found 
in Fig. 1 of the Plate facing p. 15. The characters are as 
shown by Dr. Francke in his corrected drawing of the 
seal, with the exception of the bottom word of the middle 
column, which was not clear on the previously published 

‘ MASB., vol. ii, p. 16. 

- JRAS. January, 1911, p. 207. 
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impressions, and whicli Dr. Francke gives in his corrected 
reading of the seal as rii. This word is really 

rtsa, “ original authoritative,” as was afterwards 

noted by Colonel ^Yaddell (JASB. 1911, p. 204), and 
means the “ official ” seal. The inscription on the seal is 
therefore (snake-ornament) Talai hlamai rtsa thamka 
rgyal, namely, “ The royal official seal of the Dalai Lama.” 
He has also his private seal, which is a different one. 

The form of the letter tsa differs from the form 

of that letter | ; given in the Ladakh block-print 
alphabet. 

I am unable to agree with Colonel Waddell, who 
I’eads the last character as wa and the last word as 
rgyal-wa, and translates “ The original seal of the Dalai 
Lama, the Jina”. I agree with Dr. Francke (JRAS. 
1911, p. 529) that the word rgyal from its position must 
refer to thamka, “ the seal,” and not to the Dalai Lama. 
I may also say that this is the sen.se in which the Tibetan 
Minister read the seal, and also Dr. Bushel], who reads 
it “ The royal seal of the Dalai Lama as the word 
rtsa was illegible and had therefore to be omitted. The 
last character on the seal, cr=> which Colonel Waddell 
reads as ica, is merely to till up the line. Such stops are 
common in Tibetan seals. Examples will be found of 
this identical form of stop to till up a column in both the 
seals of the Prime Minister of which I give illustrations 
further on, namely, at the bottom of the fourth column 
of the Prime Minister s fir.st seal and at the bottom of the 
second and fifth columns of the Prime Minister's second 
seal, at the bottom of the right-hand column of the seal of 
the two Jong-pdns of Cyant.se, and at the bottom of the 
left-hand column of the recent seal of the Joint Tibetan 
Trade Agent at Gyantsc, in all of which places, as will be 
seen from the reading of those seals, the word wa would 
be quite meaningless. Also in an earlier form of the 
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Dalai Lamas seal, which Dr. Francke has published in 
JRAS. 1912, p. 747, this character does not appear at the 
end of the seal, as it would do if it were jjart of the 
inscription. 

With regard to the initial character \vhich Colonel 
Waddell reads as Om (JRAS. 1911, p. 822), T would 
remark that, whatever the origin of the initial character 
which is placed at the commencement of all documents 
and which is commonly known in Tibetan as mgo-shad 
(“head mark” or “initial mark”) may be. it is not, as 
a matter of practice, read at all. I have never heard it 
read as Om, and in an explanation of the meaning of the 
Dalai Lama’s seal, word by word, given me by one of the 
Tibetan ministers of his own accord when I was inquiring 
about the matter, thei-e is no reference to this sign, as 
would be expected, if it is considered to be Otii and to be 
part of the inscription, but the explanation as written by 
him commences with the word Tulai. 

The inscription on the earlier form of the seal, published 
by Dr. Francke (JRAS. 1912. p. 747), is Doi'je ’achang : 
Talai blama-yi thain-hi rgyal. This seal appears on 
a letter of the Dalai Lama which Mr. F. Becker Shawe, 
a Moravian missionary of Leh, found preserved in the 
archives of one of the old noble families of Ladakh, and 
photographed between the years 1 891 and 1895. It 
would be intere-sting to know what is the date of the 
letter. But, owing to the Tibetan system of sixty -year 
cycles, the date cannot be ascertained from the letter 
itself, which will only give the year within the cycle. It 
will therefore have to be obtained from external sources. 

Besides the Dalai Lama’s official seal he has also 
a private seal, which is given in Fig. 8 of the Plate. 
This seal was impre.s.sed in sealing-wax on the outside 
of a letter, and therefore differs from the other seals 
illustrated, as the design is cut into the seal, and is not 
in i-elief, as in the case of the other seals, which are 
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sealed in ink. An enlargement of the design on tlie seal 
is given below. q 



The characters on this seal, though resembling tlie 
Hor-yig in general appearance as being of square form 
and written in vertical columns^ are (juite different, and 
appear to be merely ornamental and without meaning. 

As the three dots outside the central enclosure indicate 
the top of the seal, the characters therefore appear to be 
quite meaningless. If, hoM'ever, the seal be read the other 
way up, the bottom group of characters in the third 
column might be r/ji/an, namely “ornament”, tliough 
they M'ould be a form of square character different to the 
Hor-yig, which is used on all the other examples of seals. 
But, even then, I am unable to suggest any meaning for 
the other characters ; and the two outside columns are 
somewhat rounded in form and appear to be only 
ornamental designs. I think, however, that the characters 
must have some significance, and may possibly be imitations 
of characters or symbols on old Mongolian seals. 

The seals of the Lbn-Chhen or Prime Minister of Tibet 
are an interesting example of the seal character. 

The impression of the first seal was given me by the 
Prime Minister, Srid-dzin Lon-chhen Shattra, when he 
was with the Dalai Lama in Darjeeling in 1911, and the 
impression of the second seal this year in Delhi. The 
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inscription on both tlie seals is mainly the same, though 
somewhat shorter in the second seal, seven words being 
omitted, and the character is consecjuently larger. I give 
below a facsimile of the tii'st seal. 



This seal consists of seven columns ; there are five 
words in each of the first six columns and four in the 
seventh, tlie space remaining in the bottom of any column 
being filled in with meaningless signs. 

The inscription, written in the printed character, is as 


follows :■ 

— 






; JO, 

aj q 1 

^ 5 ' 

|3 ^ 

do a 

^ 1 

' =1 


^ ! 

511 


I 

Cn 

"S 

^1 ^ 

1 * Ji| 

1 


31 

^tl 

11 

^ ” 

: 

^ S I 

c\ 

a a, . 


1 'll ?i 

frj ® 

ra, 5 'll ! 

^ ^ S; 

hi ^ i 

1 

31 

c\ 

a ^ 

3 

1 ^=^7 

1 

i 


The vertical columns of the inscription read as follows'; — 

1. (Snake-ornament) v'jycl dbiing mchltog. gi. hl'al. 

2. Imuj. gin. ngo. u\fnli<ir (h/u/n 

3 . hvgyd. phrug \<l<ni jiai bun. 

' In thi.s article ^ lias been tran.sliteratetl as h, as in Rai Sarat Chandra 
Das’s Dictionary, except where it forms tire vowels i, ii, e, and o. It 
has, however, no aspirated sound and should accurately be transliterated 
by a ; has been transliterated as iiij, and as 
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4. khy<ib. chlios \dan vgyal pai. 

5. Chhdh srid hp>lirin las kyi. 

6. hkra shis dge intshan ’abar. 

7. hai hde sky id hpliel. 

The translation is as follows ; — 

“ By the precepts of the orders of the most powerful king 
may the good luck and prosperity of the affairs of 
the kingdom of the all-embracing religious king blaze 
forth into a hundred thousand pleasures (and) their 
felicity increase.” 


The spaces at the bottom of the columns are filled up 

itli the following apparentlj^ meaningless characters : — 

Second column | 


Tliird column 


Fourth column 

r —1 

Fifth column 

n 

Sixth column 


Seventh column 


The second seal of the Prime IMinister is given below. 
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There are three words in the first column and four 
in each of the otliers. Tlie words d/yu/i hrgy<i hplirag 
]clun 2 }cii in tlie second and third columns of the lii’st seal 
are omitted, and also the words hkru-shis at the top of 
the sixth column of the first seal. The inscrijDtion written 
in the printed character is as follows ; — 


VS 

CN 



oB 3 

CN 

3 

CN 

a 

|ai 

IJ H B, 

5 

' 

cs 


•V 


aj q 




S 

CN 




-v-CN 

3 R, 

OJ 

3 ^ 

ra, 3 oJ 

The V 

ertical columns 

read as 

follows : — 




1. (Snake-ornament) vggal dbung mchhog 

2. gi hkai lung gis 

3. ngo mtshur kiin khijah 

4. chhos Man rgyal ptoi 

5. chhah srid liphrin las 

6. kyi (\ge mtshan hbai- 

7. bcZe skyid hphel. 


The space at the bottom of tlie first line is filled up 
with a character and of the second and fifth lines 

with a plain stop, like the one at the end of the 

seal of the Dalai Lama, the third with a character | -j ' 
which is rather indistinctly stamped, and the fourth and 
sixth with a character i » t 


Illustrations of other seals are given in the Plate. 

Tibetan official seals are generall^^ square ; all the more 
important ones, which are in the Hor-yig seal character, 
are so, though less important official seals and private 
seals are round and much smaller. Examples of these are 
the private seal of the Dalai Lama already mentioned, and 
those of the Private Secretary of the Tashi Lama and of 
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tlie Treasurer of tlie Tashi Lama ( Fi^s. 3, 4, and 5 of the 
Plate). 

The seals of the three great monasteries, Sera, Depung, 
and Gahdan, are also round. 

Some Tibetan seals are always stamped in red and others 
in black. The official seals of the Dalai Lama (Fig. 1 ), 
of the Tashi Lama (Fig. 2), and of the Kyab-ying, viz. the 
Prime Minister of the Tashi Lama (Fig. 10), and the small 
seals (Figs. 3, 4, and 5) are always stamped in red, and 
those of the Council (Fig. 6), the National Assembly 
(Fig. 7), the Kalon Lama Minister (Fig. S'), the Jong- 
pdns of Phari (Fig. 9), and of the Abbot of Gyantse 
Monastery, the Tibetan Trade Agent, and the Jong-pons 
at Gyantse, illustrated below, and also those of the three 
great monasteries are stamped in black. 

The seal of the Tibetan Council of Ministers (Fig. 6) 
bears the usual snake-ornament and the words scle nkyid, 
“ happiness, felicity,” in the centre column. The two side 
columns are ornamental square characters. This seal was 
given to the Council by the seventh Dalai Lama (a.d. 1708 
to 1758) when the Council was constituted, and the 
motto was given as showing that the Council was to 
secure the happiness of the people. The Council, which is 
known as the Kasha from the name of the 

Council House in Lhasa where it meets, consists of the 
Shapes ) qj. Jiinisters, one of whom is always 

a Lama. The Prime Minister is known as the Lon-chhen, 
whose seals have been already described, and the Lama 
Jlinister as the Ka-lbn Lama whose seal 

is shown in Fiv. S. The .seal of the Council was one of 
the seals affixed to the Tibetan Treaty of 1904. 

The seal of the National Committee, or Tsliong-du Dripa 
Tskogs-hdu dud-pa^, is shown in Fig. 7 
and contains two columns. The first column is the snake- 
ornament and the word rgyid, and the second column zer 
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sa. vGyal zer sa may mean either '■ tlie place known 
as victorious” (or ‘'royar), or “the place of victorious 
(or ‘ royal ’) light ”, or “ tlie place of victorious (or ‘ royal ’) 
speech ”. 

31 

In the word i — { cer, the letter '■ is different 

from the foian in the Ladakh alphabit, wliicli is - — I The 
form of the letter c= e, also differs from the Ladakh 
alphabet, but is the same as that which occurs in the 
older seal of the Dalai Lama, JRAS. 1912. p. 747. 

The characters in the right-hand column are distinct on 
the seal; those in the left-hand column are rather blurred, 
but they are, I think, a.s shown. 

The seal of the Lama Minister i.s .shown in Fig. 8. 
In the centre column are the words hde legs, “ ble.ssing.” 
The two outer columns are square characters, which appear 
not to represent letters but to be merely ornamental. 
These characters are as follows : — 



The form of the letter e in this seal differs from that in 
the Ladakh alphabet. 

The official seal of the Phari Jong-pons is shown in 
Fig. 9. The Jong-pdns are District Officers 

in charge of a distilct, at the head-ijuarters of which is 
a Jong, or fort. The seal consists of three columns. 
The inscription is as follows : — 
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riie first column is snake-ornament and the word phag, 
followed by two characters Avhich appear to liave no 
meaning; tlie second column is ri, followed by two 
characters M’hich appear to have no meaning ; and the 
third column is bdzongs. The whole inscription is 
therefore phag-ri bdzongs, namely, “ Phari dispatched.” 

The form of the letter f dz differs someM’hat from 
that given in the Ladakh alpliabet ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Three further examples of Tibetan seals are given 
beloM'. These seals are stamped in black. 




Seal of tlie Abbot (Modeiiil Seal of tbe 
of the <TyanI>u '^riltetan rJoint '[’lade 

Monu^^tyry. A;d:eiit at (iyant'^u. 


Seal of the Jong- 
of (iyaiitse. 


The first i.s the official seal of the Abbot of the dPal- 
/tlvhoi -ChhO'S’-alle llonastery at CL'antse. The inscription 
is: first column, djxd-cldios : second cohnnn, npt/i, dug. 
The inscription is abbrc\iated iov dlbd-hKhor-ClihoH-sDr 
spi/i-klnj(d) dog-po, ‘ the pure Head Official of the (ZPal- 
/<Khor-Chhos-sDe Monastery." The Abbot also has a 
private seal, M'hich, like other private seals, is a small 
round seal. 
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The second is the seal of the Tibetan Joint Trade Agent 
at Gyantse, and is tlierefore quite modern. 

Tile inscription is ; first column (snake-ornament ), PJiun, 
and a character i_'"i to fill up the column : second 

column, Tshogs and a character [ to fill up the 

column : third column, hde sky id. The whole inscription 
being, PJmn-Tshogs hde skyid, “sublime blessing'’ or 
“ the blessing of Heaven 

The third seal is the official seal of the Jong-pons of 
Gyantse. The inscription is ; fir.st column (^snake-orna- 
ment), vgyul ; second column, rdzong. It is literally “the 
Royal Fort”, but is intended for vGyal-tse rdzong, “Gyantse 
Fort ” (i.e. “ Royal Peak Fort 

The official seal of the Kbyab-ying “the 

Protector of the Spheres”), who is the Prime Minister 
of the Tashi Lama, is shown in Fig. 10. The inscription 
in this seal is as follows: — 



I am unable to find any meaning for the design on this 
seal. The bottom character of the left-hand column might 
be ku, but none of the others bears any resemblance to 
any letter. I have in([uired from the Khyab-ying, but 
have not yet received his reply. 

As I have already suggested, the apparently meanint^- 
less characters on Tibetan seals may be imitations of 
characters or .syiidjcjls from old Jlongolian seals. Four 
examples of such seals are illustrated in Yule’s Travels of 
Marco Polo. One of these is on a photograph of a letter 
of Arghun Khan .sent by bim to Philip the Fair of France 
in 1289 A.D., another on a letter .sent by Oljaitu to Philip 
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the Fair in 1305 the otlier two are on a photogi’aph of 
a bank-note of tlie Ming Dynasty, whicli carried on the 
paper currency of the Mongols.- I give a tracing of the 
two latter seals below. 

1 2 



Two Seals from a Bank-note of the Ming Dynast v. 

The character at the bottom of the left-hand column of 
the lower seal on the bank-note, which is shown as 
Fig. 2, is the same as the character at the bottom of the 
third column of tlie first seal of the Prime Minister, and 
the character at the top of the left-liand column of the 
lower seal on the bank-note (Fig. 2) Ls tlie same as the 
penultimate character in the riglit-hand column of the seal 
of the Jong-pons of Gyantse. None of tlio other characters 
correspond with those on tlie Tibetan seals, but there is 
a general sort of resemldance between them and some of 
the cliaracters on the seal of the Kh\-ah-ying. 

Besides seals in the Hor-yigseal character some Tibetan 
seals have the inscription in Tibetan U-chan characters. 
The seals of the f:;era and Gahdan Monasteries are 
examples. The seal of the Depnng Monastery has its 
inscription in the Hor-yig character. 

' TrnrrU qt it area I’ola. translated by Colonel Sn- Henry Yule, edited 
by Henri Cordier, vol. ji, p. 474, 1903. The letter ot Arghnn Khan bear- 
three impressions of his seal and that of Oljaitu bears live impressions of 
his seal. The fivo seals are difl'erent. 

- Op. cit., vol. i, p. 42(). 
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The official seal of the Tashi Lama is shown in Fig-. 2. 
It is known as the hJa-Sa hKah-tlun)i 
“seal of heaven (lit. rainbow) and eaith.’ It is in the 
Old Indian Lantsa character, and bears a monogram in 
the centre, and the Avord mangidam, the equivalent in 
Sanskrit for Tashi The monogram is made 

up of the ten letters o, v, vi, h, k, sh, I, u-, r, and y. It is 
supposed to have m\-stic power as a charm, and is, in 
consequence, called Xam-chu-wang-dan 
“ the ten powerful letters.” Illustrations of this and other 
similar monograms are given bv Rai Sarat Chandra Das 
Bahadur in pi. v of “ The Sacred and Ornamental Characters 
of Tibet” (JASB. 1888, vol. Ivii, pt. i, p. 41). 

As an example of seals which bear no inscription but 
only a design the seal of tlie Tashi Lama's Secretary, 
which is affixed to the addre.ss on the outside of letters 
which bear the official seal of the Tashi Lama to the letter, 
is shown in Fig. 4. Tlie design is a conch-shell, which is 
one of the eight lucky symbols of Buddhism known as 
Tashi-ta-gye hh-ashis vtags-hrgyad, 

a.damangala). It is the symbol of the preaching of the 
doctrine ; as its sound spreads far and wide. 

Another seal wliicii bears no inscription but only 
a design is that of the Treasurer of tlie Tashi 

Lama, Avhich is shown in Fig. d. The desio-n is an emblem 
of prosperitjL 

I have not given any examples of seals in which the 
inscription is in the ordinary Tibetan character. The seals 
of the Sera and Gahdan Ilonasteries bear the names of the 
monastery sera and dgtdt-ldun 2 >o-braiig in the U-chan 
character, Avhile that of Depung ’aBras-spuiig) 

bears the name of the monastery in the seal character. 
The seals are round, and there is a floral design in the 
centre of each seal. Illustrations of these three seals, 
which were affixed to the Tibet Treaty, will be found in 
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the illustration of the Treaty which is given by Sir F. 
Younghusband in India and Tibet, p. 306. The im- 
pression.s are, however, indistinct for the purpose of 
reading the inscriptions. Mr. B. C. Gould, Political Officer 
in Sikkim, has kindly had these .seals photographed for 
me in their full size. 


The inscription on the seal of the Depung Monastery is 
clear ; hBras-spung. 

The inscriptions on the other seals are, however, too 
indistinct to be read. That on the Sera seal appears to 
be 8e (at the top), ra (on the left side), illegible (on the 
right side), chhen (at the bottom). 

The inscription on the Gahdan seal appears to be dGah 
at the top ; illegible, probably Idan, on the right side ; 
pho on the left side, and hra(n(j) at the bottom, viz. dGah- 
\dan pho-hrang, the Gahdan Palace. 

Although the inscriptions are indistinct, I give the seals 
below as examples of this class of seal. 



Seal ot 


Seal of 


Seal of 


Depuiig; Sera (iahdan 

Monastery. Monastery. Monastery. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE 


1. Official seal of the Dal.ai Lama. 

•J. Official seal of the Tashi Lama. 

3. Private seal of the Dalai Lama. 

4. Seal of the Secretary of the Tashi Lama. 

o. Private seal of the Khyab-ying, which is affixed to letters signed by 
the Treasurer ot the Tashi Lama. 

U. Seal of the Tibetan Council of Jlinisters. 

7. Seat of the National Committee (Tshong-du Dud-pa). 

8. Seal of the Lama ilinister of the Tibetan Government. 

9. Seal of the Jong-pons of Phari. 

10. Official seal of the Khyab-ying, the chief Minister of the Tashi Lama. 
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THE IHDO-ARYAH NASALS IN GUJRATI 

By R. L. turner 

1. 1. The following discussion of the treatment of the 
Indo- Aryan nasals in Gujrati is based on materials which 
I have been collecting with a view to a more complete 
account of the sound changes of the language, but of 
which circumstances have delayed the publication. 

Much that is contained in the older comparative 
grammars of the modern Indo- Aryan languages is of little 
value, as at the time of their writing the new ideas of the 
Junggrammatiker had either not been published or at 
least had not been appreciated by the writers. The 
inviolability of sound laws is still a golden principle for 
a student of linguistic change to hold to, and if he is 
forced to confess to a violation, he must frankly recognize 
the fact, investigate it fully, and, if possible, explain it. 
Any modifications of the original theory have not so much 
struck at its foundations as multiplied the conditions 
under which we may expect variation. The importance 
of this has not, unfortunateh*, always been realized by 
more recent writers on the sound changes of the modern 
Indian languages.^ They have been too often content 
with saying that such and such a sound develops in two 
or more ways in the same language without attempting 
to specify the conditions of variation. To do something 
towards such a specification with I'egard to the nasals, and 

^ Since Mriting tins article I liave had the privileg'e of reading 
M. J, Bloch's excellent book La fonnation de la laiajue viarathe, which 
all students of Indian languages in particular and of comparative 
philology" in general will welcome as one of the first scientific attempts 
to explain the phonetic history of a modern Indian language. 

JKAS. '1 
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particularly m, in Gujrati I have attempted in the following 
pages. 

1. 2. Abbreviations 


A. Apabhramsa. 
fr. derived from. 

G. Gujrati. 

H. Hindi. 

HD. Hemaeandra’s Desi- 
namaniala. 
lA. Indo-Aryan. 

Idg. Indogermanie. 

L. Lexicographers. 

M. Marathi. 


Mod. Modern. 

O. Old. 

P. Paiijiihi. 

PI. Primitive Indian 
(Urindiseh). 

s. having the same meaning. 
8. Sauraseni. 
wel. with compensatory 
lengthening. 

* indicates a conjectural form. 


Where the language with which the Gujrati word is compared 
is not specified, Skt. (Sanskrit) is to be understood. 


1. 3. There is good rea.son to believe that Gujrati is 
descended from a dialect of Saura.seni (a question I liope 
to discus.s at greater length afterwards) G possibly the 
Apabhranisa of Hemacandra forms a link in the chain. 
But this point still needs investigation (see Sir G. Grierson’s 
notes in the Linguistic Survey of Gujrati).- 

1. 4. Primitive Indian as represented by the language 
of the Veda possessed the following nasals: it. n, n, n, m, m. 
Of these A and u are never found independently, but only 
ill conne.xion with their corresponding .stops: n, due 
originally to the presence of an .s- or )■-, sound, is found 
neither initially nor finally, but is otherwise independent ; 
n and oti are quite independent and are found in all 
positions ; it is po-ssible that final -m was replaced by -m, 


Pr. Barnett'.s statement in Antiquities of India, p. .'J4, that (J. is 
descended from Avanti .seems without sutiicient fomidatioii. Tlie Avanti 
dialect of .S. lias left so few monuments tliat it is impossdile to draw 
a safe conclusion. 

“ A difficulty in the way of a close conne.vion is the different treatment 
of -WI-. In A. every -ni- tended to become e. g. -ndi'a, rai’aru from 
nama catnaraJj : (f, Kuni camar (see 3. 3 if. ). The chief point of connexion 
is the close resemblance of verbal forms (cf. 5. 1). 
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altliougli the modern Brahman pronunciation gives -in. 
Tlie exact value of m, found only before sibilants and 
perhaps finally, is undetermined. That it was something 
more than a mere nasality of the preceding vowel seems 
to be shown by the fact that when it becomes such the 
vowel is lengthened wcl. (see G. 4 1 7) and that the 
grammarians distinguished between it and the sound thej' 
called anundsika, which seems to have been a simple 
nasality of the accompanj’ing vowel. The modern 
pronunciation given to m seems to me to be that of a 
nasalized labial spirant -v- or -?c-, e.g. I have heard 
simhah as sivhah from a Mai'atha scholar. 

1. 5. Gujrati possesses the following nasals : n, n, n, m, 
and the nasalization of vowels represented by the mark - 
over the vowel. Of these ii is found finally as a current 
pronunciation of final -iicj in pausa and before consonants 
(see 6. 4 1 1), and sometimes I think it appears between 
a nasalized vowel and a guttural, particularly if the vowel 
is short, e.g. dgniho or diigutho ; otherwise it has no 
independent existence, n is formed with the tip of the 
tongue turned back and striking the palate a trifle further 
back than for t, etc. ; the mouth passage does not seem to 
me to be completely closed during the whole formation of 
the sound, and it is perhaps a cerebral nasalized spirant 
rather than a nasal proper ; it often imparts a certain 
amount of nasality to the preceding vowel, in this way 
resembling the history of the group ama > ava > dva 
(see 3. 3 2). It occurs in all positions except initially. 
n is formed by contact between the tip of the tongue and 
the roots and inside edge of the upper front teeth ; it 
occurs in all positions, m is formed by closure of the lips 
and is like English m except that the lips are held rather 
more tautly ; it is unrestricted in position. Any vowel 
may be nasalized, and the nasalization, generally equivalent 
in strength to Jespersen’s 8 2, is coincident with the 
duration of the vowel. 
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2. Initial n-, m- 

2. 1. n-, !S. n- becomes (Mod. lA. n-) G. it- : ndr f. 
“woman” : narl s. ; navo “new' : iiavah s. : ndtho 
“ havino- fled ” : iiasAt/i “ destroyed ” ; ndm n. “name”: 

O ... V 

ndman- n. s. ; nd,s m. “ destruction ” : ndkili s. ; na “not” : 
na s. ; nal in. “ pipe ” : nalaJi “ reed oiisdsd in. “ groan ’ : 
nihkusah s. ; ndmvu “ to pour” : 'iidiiuiyuti to bend ” ; 
nioi 111. “ Azadirachta Iiidica” : nimbah s. 

2. 2. TO-, S. 7)1- (Mod. lA. 7))-) remains : mag m. “ road ” : 
rndrgah s. : mal m. “ dirt” : vialavi s. ; mul n. “root”: 
midavi s. ; mdkh f. “ fly ” : mahi^Ci s. ; math a ii. “ liead ” : 
mastakam s ; milho “ sweet” : mr^hih s. ; mdi’vO “to 
strike ” : mdrayati “ to kill ” ; mdjvu “ to clean ” : mdrjati 
s. : mato “ mad ” : mattah “ intoxicated 

3. Intervocalic -n-, -n-, -in- 
ti. 1. -))-, iS. -n- becomes (M. n, H. ii) G. -n- : khan n. 
“ moment ” : kmnam s. ; cogno “ fourfold ” ; catnrgiinah s. : 
ghan m. “ stink ”: ^/i7’d7ia/) s. ; chan n. “ cowdung ” : c/m- 
gnnam s. ; sunvu “to hear” : yrao/i s. ; OkJainvu “to 
pound” : a vak.%in6ti s. ; kanas ii. “ ear of corn ” : 
s. ; gharnl f. “mistress of the house” fr. *garhinikd : 
grhini s. 

3. 2. -7)-, -n- (M. ?), H. n) becomes G. -ii- (cf. G.M.P. 

-I- fr. -I- : H. -/-) : munas m. “ man ' : md iintfah s. ; tdiivn 
“ to stretcli ” : tdnayati s. ; dhtnu m. “ master ” : dhiniikah 
“rich”: Inn “base, low" : hlnah s. : ghanO “many”: 
ghunah “ tliick ” ; uijv “ not quite tilled ” : diiah “ less ” : 
(•)))“' without ”: to’to?, s. ; pdnl ii. “ water ”: ("//n))) s. . 

ridchdii 11 . ‘ story rydkhydiia in s. : dgijn {ur diniu) n. 
“ courtj'ard ” : ahganani s. 

3. 3. Up to the jireseiit it doe.s not seem to have been 
noticed that in Gujrali we have a double treatment of 
PI. intervocalic -to- regulated by definite condition.s. For 
example, Sir G. Grierson in his iirticle in the ZDMG., 
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vol. ], p. 16, vaguely says: “The Ap. rule (H.C. iv, 397) 
under wliich a medial m is optionally changed to a 
nasalised r, holds strongly in all the lAV (Indo-aryaii 
vernaculars).” He then puts side by side the forms ndm 
and nav fr. ndrna, hut makes no attempt to specify the 
conditions.^ 

Actually Gujrati is one of the feiv languages, including 
Singhalese and the North-West dialects (see Grierson, 
Pimcl Languages, p. 118), which have not uniformly 
changed -m- to -v-. The conditions appear to be as 
follows. The treatment of -m- depends on the position 
of the accent,^ i.e. the later penultimate stress of the type 

3. 3 1. After the accent -m- remains. 

3. 3 11. Immediately: janivCi “to eat”, jaman n. 
“ meal ”, H. jaunCir m. “ feast ” fi'. *jainunakdra- 
*jaundr : jamati “to eat”; cdmar m. or f. “ flyflap ” : 
cdinarah s., H. cdwar m. s.:ctimarah s. ; ugdmvu “to 
lift out ”, H. ugdnd “ to raise ” fr. *ugdivnd : *U(lgdma- 
yati, Skt. udgamayuti “to cause to come up”; namvil 
“to bend” intrans., H. nuuiid s. fr. *')umnd : namaii s. ; 
udmvu “to pour”, H. ndnd “to cause to bend” fr. 
*nCiicnd : ndmuyati s. ; kamul m. “lotus”, H. kuwul m. 
s. : kamulah s. ; hliamro in. “ bee ”, H. bhaflrd m. s. : 
hJivamarali s. ; sdmlo “dark”, H. sdu'ld “dark-com- 
plexioned” : sydmalali s. ; ndm n. “name ”, H. nCiw m. s. : 
ndman-n.fi.', gam m. “village”, H. gdiv m. s. : gvdmaJj 
s. ; visdinu m. “rest”, M. vistivd s. : vUndmuh s. ; slm i. 
“border”, H. slw s. : .sTmd s. ; tarn m. “darkness”, H. 

^ ^r. Bloch, op. cit., p. 141, wrongU’ says that -m- changes to -r- in all 
languages except Singhalese and North-West dialects. 

^ The same writer, op. cit., pp. 50 ff., ignores any influence of stress 
accent in the development of the Mod. lA. languages. To do this in the 
case of <T., at least, seems to me impossible. There is little or no stress 
now, but its effects are evident. It is worth noting that in many words 
it must have had a different position from any accent postulated to 
explain Marathi changes. 
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tuwdld in. “darkness before the eyes, ia'mtiug" : iamas- 
n. “ darkness ” ■- dujnvu “ to tire ” ; daminjidi “ to .subdue ” ; 
vdm in. or f. “ iathom” : vijdnuih s. ; vimal “clean”; 
vimalah s. ; samO in. " time” : so may oh s. (if it were 
a loan-word like H. samai, sainai, we .should expect 
*sa7}ie)'. dhamun f. “bellows” ; cZ/u' mu nC “pipe” ; Idm 
in. “hair of the hody” : lomain s. : hhdm f. “angry 
woman” : RY. hhdmo.h “ anger ” ; dluinu “steady” : 
dhimant- “ thoughtful ”. 

3. 312. Mediately : pcicmo “ fifth ”, H. imcwd s. fr. 
*'pancamalcali : jjadcamol! s. ; sdtmd “seventh”, H. sdtiiXi 
s. \ aayytamah s. ; dadam in. “pomegranate” ■. dadiinuh s. ; 
nom f. “ ninth day ” : navaml f. “ ninth ”. 

3. 3 2. Before the accent -m-, S. -m- becomes the 
nasalized labial .spirant v : this -v- falls together with 
-i- fr. PI. -i'-, -y>-, -b-, and the nasalization is transfeiTed 
to the preceding vowel. 

3. 3 21. Zitti'dro “ unmarried ”, H. krnvdi' s. : l-umdrah 
“lad”; sdpvii. “to consign”, H. sadpud fr. *sd cuppa - : 
samarpaya.ti s, ; soy in. “ di.sguise ”, H. sudg in. “imita- 
tion” ; *samdngah “having the .same form” ; sudha in. pi. 
“ a particular fragrant drug”, H. soudha “ sweet-, smelling” : 
mmagandhah “a particular perfume made of similar 
ingredients”: soghd “cheap”, M. t<arag s. :sumarghah s. ; 
ptodvtt “ to crush ” : pro. inarduti .s.: sOscd “passing through” 
fr. *samapasa7\ikuh : upasuyuti “to pa.ss away out”(?); 
dhodd 111 . “ hair dre.ssed in the .shape of a mango ' 
fr. *dmrujndkutakah (y for o by dissimilation with 
previous a). 

3. 3 2 2. Similarly in terminations, where the -??i- is 
not felt to be a part of the root (in Je.sper.senls sense), it 
becomes -v- : e.g. 1st .sing, indefinite pres, puchn and 1st 
pi. fut. puckUa fr. 8. pucchdmi, pncchissdmo (see 4. 8), 
as opposed to panno, etc., where the -m- runs through 
the paradigm : pcicmo, pdcmi, pdcmd, pdcmCi. 

3. 3 3. When the pre-accentual syllable is long, -m- 
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remains: jamdi m. “son-in-law”, H. jdicdi s., M. jdval 
s. fr. *jdmdtrkah : jdmdtar- s. ; samcLiio “ like ” fr. stlmdna- 
(found in compounds) : srtinana/t s. (cf. jdl f. “twins” 
fr. *yaugala- : yugalam “ pair ” ; pothi f. “ book ” fr. 
*paustikd : g>ustukam s. ; moh n. “ ia.ce” : mukham s. ; 
mogrd m. “jasmine” : mudgarah s. ; Buddhist Skt. ddri- 
druh “poor”, Magadlu dalidde s. : daridrah s.). 

3. 3 3 1. samdvvu “to accommodate”, H. samdnd “to 
be contained in”, M. sdmdvni “to contain’’, cannot be 
explained as from samdpayati “ to bring to an end ”. 
To suppose a shifting of accent to the first syllable, thus 
protecting the -vi- from change, would necessitate a form 
* samavvd ; and in any case in H. and M. the -m- would 
become -f’-. The Skt. sdmyati “to finish, settle” giv’es 
as good a sense, and satisfactorily explains the -m-. 
sdmyati becomes *sdme (inf. *sdmvu), from which a 
passivm samdvu ( = H. samdnd) and a causative samdvvu 
( = M. sdmdvne) are formed. Similarly, gamdvvtt is 
formed from *gdmvU : gdmayati (cf. ugdmvu fr. *udgd- 
mayati). 

3. 3 3 2. gosdi m. “ascetic”, H. gosm : gdsvdmin- s., 
ghau n. “wheat”, H. gehh, M. gahft, s. : godhumah s., 
kddav m. “ mud ”, H. kddait, kddau m. “ slime ” : kardamah 
s. are loan-words. For the loss of the nasalization in the 
last see 6. 4 2. 


4. Final -m, -n 

4. The development of final nasalized syllables in 
Gujrati, including those treated of in 5, depends upon the 
nature of the preceding vowel. With the low vowels 
d and lo nasalization is retained : witli the high vowel e 
the raising of the back of the tongue, causing a raising of 
the back of the velum also, leads to its loss. I : A. -iu, 

S. -iani, Skt. -iJcam, -itam, is probably later in its origin 
than the loss of“ in f. 

4. 1. Final -m. 
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4. 1 1. -hm, -im, -um, S. -am, -i j/i, -?nu disappear in G. 
when preceded by a consonant preserved into tlie S. period ; 
1st sing. fut. karis‘'l will do ” : S. karlssani'. acc. sing. 
kdn m. “ ear” : karnam\ jlbh f. “■ tongue ’’ :jihrdm ; dfj t‘. 
“ fire ” : ; dkaman i. : dhamanim : kdij m. “a kind 

of corn ” : kaiignm s. 

4. 1 2. Where -am is preceded by a B. vowel, the two 
are contracted in G. 

4. 12 1. -akam, S. .aum, A. -ad becomes G. -d: nom. 
acc. n. sing, -u fr. -akam, e.g. agnd fr. *angana.kam : 
angunam. It should be noted here that the acc. sing, of 
masc. words in -o (h-.akah) is -d, not -ft (fr. -akam) on the 
analogy : (ir. karnah) : kdn (fr. Icarnam) \ ghodo (fr. 
yhotakah) -.ghodo (for *ghddd fr. ghdtakam). 

4. 1 2 2. -ikain, -itam, S. -iam A. -id become G. -7 : 
dahl n. “ curds ” fr. *dadhikam : dadhi n. s. (but see 6. 2 3) ; 
mahl n. “ curds ” : mathita- “ churned ”. It must be noted 
that when preceded by a nasal this -X becomes -i : m. pdnl 
n. “ water” : 2 Mn%yam s.^ 

4. 2. It is possible that there is a trace of final -n in 
the nasalization of the adverbs of place tijd, jyd, etc. : 
cf. tasmin. 

5. Final -ami, -amah, -dni, -enu, -ini 

5. If the accent of the penultimate stress scheme fell 
on the termination, it was shifted to the root .syllable on 
the analogy of a majority of connected forms and for the 
sake of sense protection : e.g. ^uicc/undao fr. 2>'dcchdntad 

a.iie:V 2 nLCchasi.inicchai, 2 iLicchaha,ydccha, 2 ni.cchau,pdcohia, 

2 ')ucohiiiTft , pacchio, etc., so also Iv. 2 nicch<niii 

(cf. A. jiuechami, pucchimi), etc. Add to this the growth 
of other mean.s to replace the ideas conveyed by inflection, 
with the conserpient los.s of distinct pronunciation of 
inflections no longer necessary for intelligibility (see 

1 M. Bloch gives the same form for if., hut says that it is a matter 
only of writing, not of speech. The G. seems to me to lie simply pdm. 
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Jespersen, Groivth of Language, pttsshn), and it will be 
seen that the final inflectional syllables came to be 
pronounced without much sti'essd This seems to accord 
w'ith the linguistic history of Gujrati. For the treatment 
of the nasals in these syllables differs from that of those 
in the body of the ■word. We have already in 4 seen that 
final -m and -n are treated differently from medial -m-, 
-n-, becoming a mere nasalization, which under certain 
circumstances is lost with the vowel it nasalizes. We have 
now to deal with cases where m and n are not final, but 
are followed by a vowel. 

5. 1 1. 1st sing. pres, iiriii-, IS. -ami, A. -ami, -iiai 
becomes G. -0,, through *ct('(i). If this is so, Pischel 
(§ 454) is wrong in deriving A. vattaH from *vartakam 
(after the grammarians’ form jMcakati = pacati) with the 
secondary ending as in the S. fut. karissam. Rather it is 
from vatfaini, vatfami, in which -m- became -v- and -i 
was dropped (for A. -c- fr. -m- see Pischel, § 251, Bloch, 
op. cit., § 67, above 3. 3 2). The A. pai-adigm thus becomes 
clearer : — 

pucclaifi, G. ^)Wc7tH, fr. 'prcchdmi. 
pucchasi fr. prcchasi. 

(pucchalii, G. jni-cke, has -h- after 2nd pi.). 
puccluii, G. 'piiche iv. prcchati. 

p>iLCckah.u for *pucchaU (after 2nd pi., and wdth desire 
to distingui.sh it from 1st sing.) fr. jP'^^chdinah . 
2 )ucc}tahu, G. fr. *prcchatha{}!). 

pucchaln, G. puche, for *piicchaniti after the analogy 
pmcchau : imcchahu : ptucchai : puccliahi. 

5. 1 2. Similarly, 1st pi. -amah (-d}na),i>. -ttjjio becomes 
G. -a, in the 1st pi. fut., e.g. karisu fr. S. karissdmd, Skt. 
karLgdnin/i . 

5. 2. In -dni, -enu (and perhaps Ini) -n- becomes . 

^ My views have undergone some clianges since m3’ last note in 
the JRAS. 
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5. 2 1. n.pl. -dni, S. -dim, -dmim becomes G. e-g- 
cliokrd pi. : cAo/c?‘u ii. “child”; j)dh% n.pl. : jid/tO “ripe”, 
etc., c£. M. n.pl. In H. it become.s where it .serves 
as the in.pl., as the n. has been lost, e.g. rjiture pi. ; ijhdrd 
sing. “ horse ”. But besides -dim there is also found in 
Prakrit the form -dni. Did these two forms exist side 
by side at the same time in the same language ? It is 
possible, perhaps most probable, that -dni represents only 
a conservatism of wx'iting, and that both symbols were 
uniformly spoken as -dim. It may, however, be that the 
two forms were current together. Jespersen, Progress in 
Language, p. 55, speaking of the shortening of frequently 
repeated words, sa 3 ’s : “ Wherever a person is often spoken 
of, the speaker is understood bj^ everj-bodj- before he is 
half through the name, if it is rather a long one, and 
therefore he often does not take the trouble to pronounce 
the latter part of it. He thus exemplifies the principle we 
meet with everywhere : people do not pronounce distinctly 
unless they feel that distinctness is necessary if they are 
to be understood ; whatever is easih" understood from the 
context or from tlie situation is either slurred over or left 
out completel 3 ^” Just as in English we have a multiplicity 
of doublets due to difference in distinctness of utterance, 
e.g. [kju, i)kju, ];?ei]kju] = thank you, [jes] or simply a 
nasal vowel with the lips closed = yes, so perhaps one is 
justified in imagining that when a string of words came 
together all having the same inflection, e.g. savrdni imdni 
pakkdni 'plialdni, there was a tendeiicj' to pronounce one 
distinctli'^ and to slur over the rest, producing something 
like sarvdrii ividim pakkdim ])haldim. 

o. 2 2. In.st. sing, -ena, fS. -ena, A. -eni, -e becomes G. -e 
(M. -e): e.g. dudhe in.st. sing. :dudh n. “milk”. It has 
been extended to all noun.s of whatsoever origin, e.t^. 
chokrie : ckokrl f. “ girl 

^ Only found in -aka- .steins, i.e. where <1. sing, is -~i ; -a- steni.s (e.o-. 
yhur n. “ house ") have jd. in -0. 
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5. 2 3. 11 . pi. -ini is perhaps to be found in G. clald fr. 
dadhini. Tlie Pkt. form dahim points to this derivation 
rather than *dad]iil'um (see 4. 2), whicli would give Pkt. 
dahicnn, while dadlii would be represented in Pkt. by 
*dalivm (cf. Pkt. vdrim : Skt. vCiri). 

5. 2 4. It should be noted that this change affects -7i- 
only when it forms part of an inflection, and does not 
touch any other unaccented -ii-, if it forms part of the 
root: e.g. mdkan m. “bug’’, reran f. “angry woman”, 
kdkan n. “ bracelet ” : 7natkun-ah, matkun-am, matkmi-dlj , 
etc., vairin-l, vairin-im, vairin-ijaJj , etc., kankanam, 
kahkan-dni, etc. 

6. Consonant groups containing a nasal 

6. All consonant groups are simplified in G. with 
compensatory lengthening of the previous vowel. If this 
vowel is preaccentual, it appears as short in Mod. G., wliile 
accented u, i before a Mod. G. con.sonant group become u, i 
(and perhaps in all words of more than one syllable). 

6. 1. Stop 4- nasal. 

6. 1 1. In the group guttural + n the « is assimilated. 

kn : miikdvvd “to .separate” fr. *mnkna-,S. onukko : 
muktah; sdkva “to be able", S. sakkadi :sakn6fi s. 

gn : iidgo “ naked ” : S. iiaggd, Skt. iiagnah s. ; dg f. 
“fire” : S aggl, Skt. agnih m. s. ; hhdgd “broken”: 
hhagnah s. 

6. 1 2. In the group jn the j is assimilated, giving nfi, 
S. nn, O.G. nn, nh, G. 7i wcl., or initially 7t- : 7'dni f. 
“queen”: ii. ranni, Skt. raj it i s. ; jandi f. “sacrificial 
cord” :yajndpnvltam a.', vinavvit- “to .solicit” : S.vitumvedi , 
Skt. vijiiapayati s. ; an f. “command”: S.annd, Skt. 
djhd : oulnnl “ to try ” -.jinlnttm “ knowledge ”. 

6. 1 3. The groups tm.pn result in a “ compromisslaut ” 
and become S. pp {tt ?), mm (?), G. p, m wcl. 

6. 1 3 1. tm: dp “you” (polite form): S. appa-, Skt. 
dt^nd nom. sing. “ self ”. 
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6. 13 2. : paravu “to get ’ ; prapnotl s. Sir G. 

Grier.son’s derivation (Phon. ii, p. 17) of pdm- from pmp- 
{jmlpayati 1) doe.s not seem to me satisfactory, de.spite 
ka Iliad m. “flap of a door” -.kajjafah s. (is this in due to 
contamination with some other word I)} Cipayati “to get ' 
becomes G. cirvit “to come to”, sdinnd n. “dream”: 
svapnain s. This is probably a contaminated doublet 
form fr. *sdmri fr. *svupnakam and *sivinl fr. sivinaiii . 
PI. *SU2lilia-, Idg. *SUp9nO-(ct. Gk. v-n-voi; h. *virai'Oi;). 

G. 2. A long nasal is shortened wcl. : iin becomes n wcl. 
An intermediate stage between nn and n is marked in 
O.G. (and in O. Western Rajasthani, see JRAS. July, 1913) 
by nh. Cf. TuLsi Das dink: Pkt. diniw “having been 
given ”. What is the phonetic or phj^siological explanation 
of this symbol is unclear. At least it was not identical 
with nh fr. sn, m, where h is still sometimes heard. 

6. 2 1. nil : there is no certain example of this; the 
derivation of khun f. “murder” fr. kfnmnah “pulverized” 
in face of the Persian khan “ blood ” is almost certainly 
wrong. But cf. 11 fr. iin fr. rn, and fr. nn fr. iih fr. jh 
and ny. 

6. 2 2. nn, B. nn : chdno “ concealed ” : channah s. ; an 
n. “corn” : annam “ iood " hhlno “wet”: hhinnah 
“split, disintegrated (*as by water)”; klnri f. “fiddle” : 
kinnari “divine musician ” ; and] n. “ corn ” : annCidyam 
“ food ”. 

6. 2 3. mill.: samurvd “to kill” fr. *saimndrayuti ; 
f<dmo “ opposite ” ; sarnimikhafi s. ; dam m. “ money ” : 
dramniah “a coin”, borrowed fr. Gk. hpa'xp.y. 

6. 3. In the groups .semi-vowel -|- nasal and nasal -f- 
semi-vowel, th.e semi-vowel is assimilated, except in the 
groups rnr, ml where a h is developed between the two 
sounds, when intervocalic. 

' M. Bloch (§ 137) follows Grierson, and suggests a feeling of linguistic 
equivalence between m and v as the cause. This, however, would seem 
to he wrong in the light of the history of -m- in G. 
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6. 3 1. Semi-vowel -f nasal. 

6. 3 1 1. rn : kdn m. “ear”:S. kanno, Skt. karnah s. 
pan m. “ a roll of betel leaf with areca, lime, etc.” \parnak 
leaf ” ; sonii n. “ gold ” : S. sovannarn, Skt. sauvarnam s. ; 
un n. “ wool s. ; jiinO old” :ju7viah s. ; van 

m. “ colour s. ;. cundro m. “ lime - burner ” ; 

curnakdrah s. ; can n. “ lime ’ : cdrnam s. ; jino “ thin ” : 
j Irnali “ worn ”. 

6.3 12. Tin: cam cdtndii n. “ leather S. canrmain, 
Skt. carmaii- n. s. ; canulr m. '■ cobbler ” : cavmakdrah s. : 
kdni n. “ business ” : S. kunimam, Skt. karman- n. s. ; ghdm 
m. “ sweat ” : gharmaJi '■ hot ” ; comas n. “ monsoon ” : 
caturmdsam s. ; hhdm n. •'tax on leather Wini’iaan 
"wages”; kecalclhdm n. “total absolution cfAar?»a m. 
or n. “ right ” ; clhdman f. “ snake ” : dhnrmamh s. ; kdmay 

m. “ witchcraft ” : kdrmanam s. 

6.313. Im : kdmas f. “ sugar-cane juice A’abao saw 

“dregs” ; gumdu. n. “ boil” -.gidma- in. or n. “clump”. 

6. 3 2. Nasal + semi-vowel. 

6. 3 2 1. yg, S. iin : pun n. “ virtue ” ; punynm s. ; ran 

n. “ wilderness” : aranyain " forest”. 

6. 3 2 2. ny, S. nn : sand “solitary" : sunyah “ empty ” ; 
dhdn n. “ corn ” : dhanyam s.; mdnvO “ to obey ” : nianyate 
“to honour”; dn^ “ another (un/u/i s. ; ndkhvCi “to 
throw down ” : nyakyah “ low ”. 

6.3 2 3. my, S. mm: samdvu “to be mitigated”: 
jidmycdi “' to come to an end”; ghumru "to consider, to 
resound” : HD. gJiummai "to roll" fr. *ghiimyati : 
ghumaghumdyate “ to resound 

6. 3 3. ni?', ml become -mhr-, -mbl-, S. mh, G. nasalized 
long vowel -f h : tinally, long vowel -f- m ; initial mr- 
becomes m-. 

6.3 3 1. mr : mdkhan n. “butter” : mruksajmm 
"oil”; <lbd m. “mango”: ambai)i, Skt. dmruni s. ; 

^ There is a doublet ihi : cf. M. dni "and ". M. Bloch (g 13o) suggests 
an Idg. difference of form. 
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tabu n. “copper” ; taviram s. ; am f. “ mango fruit 
amram s. 

6. 3 3 2. ml: dhdvu “to have the teeth set on edge " ; 
dmlam “ sourness 

6. 4. In the group, nasal + stop or sibilant, the nasal is 
lost and the preceding vowel lengthened and nasalized. In 
the preaccentual syllable this vowel is shortened, and in 
the postaccentual shortened and denasalized. 

6. 4 1. Accented and preaccentual syllable. 

6.4 11. hk : dkd% f. “ hook” ■. aiikah s. ; kdkan n. 
“ bracelet ” ; kahkanam s. ; rdk “ humble ” : raiikah 
“ beggar ”. 

nkh : sdkhul m. “ chain ” : srnkhalah s. 

'iig : dg n. “limb” -.aiigam s. ; dgll f. “finger” :angiilt 
s. ; bhdgvd “ to be broken” fr. *blaiiigyate ; 2 ^dglo “ lame ” : 
2 Mngidah s.: slg n. “ horn” : srhgayn s . ; dgnCi -.aiiganam : 
kdg : kaiiguh ; rdgdd “ walking slowly ” : rahgati “ to move 
to and fro ” ; dgutho m. “ thumb” ; angitdhah s. ; hkigdru 
m. “wasp” ; bh^'hgah “bee”; dgdro m. “ember”: 
aiigdrakah s. Final long nasalized vowel + g often 
appears as long vowel + n (cf. long vowel + m fr. long 
nasalized vowel + b, above 6. 3 3 and below 6. 415). 
I have heard it so at the end of a sentence and before 
words beginning with a consonant, but never before 
vowels. 

iigJt : jdgh f. “ thigh s. ; Idgtivu “to fast”, 

Idghiui n. “ fasting” : laiighati langhanam s. 

6. 4 12. ftc : 2 ^dc “ o” : 2 W.uca s. ; cdc f. “beak”: 
cavcuh f. s. ; kddt f. “sleeved coa.t” ikdiicukt s. ; Idc i. 
“ hrihe la bed s. ; kticl f. “ key kunclkd s. ; deal m. 
“ teat” : nnealuh “ the hem of a skirt”. 

nj : radjar n. “cluster of blossoms ”: 7??«7yV(7’«77r s. ; 
djui f. “stye in the eye” : aujanavi “eye ointment”; 
djvu “to paint the ejms with collyrium ” ; «aj«7/a7<. “to 
anoint”; pdjrd n. “prisoner’s bar ” :27''(?ija7’a7)i “cage”; 
hkdjvu “to break” fr. *bhanjciti ; lujd m. “dispute”: 
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lafijati “to blame”; pijvu “to card cotton 
“cotton”; pfijo m. “ rubbish” : punjah “heap”: majith 
f. “ Bengal madder” : mafijisthd s. 

6. 4 13. nt : kdto m. “ thorn ” : kanfalcah .s. ; v&fo m. 

“ share ” : vantah s. ; ghuti f. “ ankle joint ” : ghunfakah s. ; 
cutvu “to pluck” : citatati “to cut otf ” (fr. *crntati : 
krntati 1) ; lutvd “ to plunder ” : luntati “ to rob 

nth : suth i. “ ginger ” : sunthih f. s. ; cuthvii “ to turn 
and toss over” : cunthayati “to hurt”; lutho “ violent” : 
hinthati “to agitate”; kdthdl “maritime” : kanthdlah 
“ boat ” ; kcitho m. “ shore ” : kanthakah “ neck, *top of 
a jar, *edge ” (cf. kdthdl). 

nd : dddl f. “ clothes-stick ” : damUhd “ stick ” ; khddi'd 
“ to pound ” : khandate “ to break ” ; Cid ni. “ testicle ” ; 
nndah “egg”; mCulvd “to dispose” : mandate “to 
decorate”; tddld m.pl. “ grains” : tandulam grain"; 
bhiul “obscene 6/(aw(Za^ “buffoon”; rdd f. “widow”: 
randd s. ; mddi'o m. “ booth s. ; CdddJ: 

Canddlah. 

6. 4 1 4. nt : ddt m. “ tooth ” : dantah s.; kdt “ beloved ” : 
kdntah s. ; sdt m. “ saiui” : srdntah “at peace”; dtai'dl 
f. “ entrails ” ; dtro m. “ division ” : antarah “ inside, of 
different form”; vdtarvi'i “to cut through t’2/a7da?’a?)i 
“difference”; tdt f. “ thread ”: m. s. ; sdtvd “to 

be finished ” : sdntah “ appeased 

nth : gdth f. “ knot ” : granthah s. 

nd : kddo m. “ onion ” : kandah “ a bulbous root ” : 
phddo “ deeeii” : spat idah “rapid motion, *fickleness ” : 
cdd m. “ moon” : candrah s. ; khudcCi “to trample on", 
fr. *k><undati -.kpuiatti s. 

ndli : ddhl f. “ dust-storm and/u'/id “night”; khddlt 
f. “shoulder” : skandhaJi s. ; gddhi m. “druggist” : 
gandhikah s. ; hddh m. “ dam” : bandhah s. ; sddh f. 
“ joint ”: srt7uZ/ii7i. f. “connexion”: riidhvu “to block 
up ” : rundhati “ to hinder " ; sdjh f. “ evening ” : sandhyd 
“ twilight ” ; vdjh “ barren ” : vandhyah s. 
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6. 4 1 5. mj) : hS,p f. “shiverins; s. ; ctipu ii. 

" jack-fruit s. ; I'lpvCi ‘'to smear lipni'i n. 

‘•smearing with cowduiig” :l'impati, llmpamun s. 

mb: Idho " iaW" : lamhah s. ; hlhlo m. “blanket”; 
kambalah s. ; jCihCi f. “ rose-apple s. ; uhl f. 

“ ear of corn ” : urahika “ fried stalks of wheat Finally 
this nasalized long vowel + b becomes long vowel -f m : 
saQU f. “head of a pestle” fr. sdb sambo samhah s. (cf. 

sdbel f. “iron nail at the end of the \-oke”); lum f. 

“ bunch of fruit ” : HD. lumhl “ bunch This is probably 
a sandhi change (cf. -h fr. -iiy, see 6. 411) originally 
only taking place before consonants and at the end of 
a word group. Hence we find the doublet sCim and sCib 

“from ring fixed at the end of a stick”, both from 

samhah. 

mbh : kahh m. “pot”, kCihhdr m. '' : kumbhah, 
kumbhakdrah s.; Idbhii n. “ lottery ” :lambhuh “obtaining”; 
sdbharva “to collect sa?n6/<«rat< s. ; ydbh'ir “grave”: 
pambhvrah “ deep - sounding ”. khdm m. “ pillar” ; 
skambhali (also khdbh m. s.) rests probably on the form 
*khdb. 

6. 4 1 C. li'in becomes m/t, mbh, which falls together 
with PI. mbh : uhdbh n. “ violation of celibacy ” fr. 
*abrahma- (cf. abrakmacarijam with the same meaning), 
with change of accent to the first syllable. 

C. 417. ias,i}Ls: cds m. “ bamboo ”: s. ; sdsd 

ni. “ doubt sa-wisayuA s. ; ^xZsro “ tall” : s. ; 

kdsd n.pl. “cymbals” -.kdinsyam '■ bell-metal '. 

(5. 4 2. In post-aece!itual syllables (due to secondai'}' 
accent changes, sec 5) the vowel loses its nasah'tv. 
Present participle -id fr. -aid *-aiitakuh, e.g. jnichtd fr. 
*p'rcc}Lantaknh : prcchaat-, etc. The accent was shifted 
from -ant- (which would have given *pnfhdtd) to the 
root syllable. pneds “50” fr. *pdcds, parimsaf after 
PkjKieds “ 51 ”, etc. kddav m. “mud ” fr. *kddar, a loan- 
word (cf. H. kuduii). 
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6. 5. The normal development of sibilant + nasal seems 
to be to nasal + li : the h falls together with PI. h and 
Pkt. h, and is liable to disappear, particularly in un- 
educated speech. The treatment of sibilant -p m is 
uncertain (see 6. 5 2). 

6. 5 1. sw, sn, S. nh, G. nh or n, before which a short 
vowel appears to be lengthened, when h is dropped. 

6. 5 1 1. m: unhd or €in6 “ hot ” : itsna/i, s. ; un{h)dld 
m. “ hot season ” : usnakdlah s. 

6. 5 12. sn : nhdvii or ndhvti “to bathe”, ndhnu n. 
“ceremonial bath”; sndti, sndnam s. ; neh m. “love” 
fr. *'tihehu : snehah s. ; pdno m. “ flow of milk into the 
udder ” : p7'asnava?i “ flow ”. 

6. 5 2. The examples of PI. sm, sm, sm in G. are not 
numerous enough to provide a sure description of their 
history. In the Pkt. dialects (see Pischel, pp. 215 ff.) 
sn, sn, sn, except when an anaptyctic vowel was developed 
between the sibilant and nasal, seem universally to have 
become ifli. But for sm, sni,sm, although most examples 
show mh, there are traces of two other developments : 
(1) ss, e.g. S. Mahissadi fr. Mahismatt, Mg. edassim fr. 
etasinin (but -sma always becomes -niha) ; (2) pph, 
e.g. bhippha- fr. hhisma-, seppha- fr. ^lesma- (as well as 
silimha-, semhha-). 

6. 5 2 1. Corresponding to these in G. we find rds f. 
“ reins ” : rasinili f. s. ; and fipli f. “ warmth ” : tisinun- m. 
“ heat ” (nom. sing, usmd, i.e. feminine in form). Supposing 
mb fr. sm to be voiceless, then the development to mph 
is parallel with that of mh (voiced fr. PI. hm) to mbh 
(see 6. 4 1 6). 

6. 5 2 2. Of m fr. mh (fr. sm) w'e have examples only 
in two unaccented words : tame “ you ” : RV. ynsme (with 
t- after the singular, and -a- perhaps fr. ame “ we ”) ; 
ame “ we ” : RV. asms s. The retention of the final e is 
due in both cases to the monosyllabic forms of the 
sing, me te. 
jKAS. 1915. 


3 
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7. The origin of the present Gujrati sclieme of nasals 
as far as tadbliava words are concerned is, then, as 
follows ; — 


f 


2. 2 

1 

w 3. 1 

1 

1 

-VI- 

3. 81, 3. 3 3 

n < - 

* 1 

i -n- 3. 2 


2)71 

6. 1 32 




6. 2 3 



j 

Tin 

6. 31 2 

ii < 

iuj 6. 4 1 1 


Im 

6. 31 3 



j 

viy 

6. 3 23 




vir 

6. 3 31 


^ -TO- 3. 3 2 

! 

SVl 

6. 5 23 


-TO 4. 1 2 


SVl 

6. 5 22 


-n 4. 2 

i. 

vib 

6. 4 1 5 


-dmi 5. 1 1 





-dma 5.12 

/ 

n- 

2. 1 


-Cini 5.21 


jfi 

6. 12 


-ena 5. 2 2 




" < \ 



nn 

6. 21 

■ 

-mi 5.2 3 


nn 

6. 2 2 


nasal -t stop 6. 4 

\ 

rn 

6. 31 1 

1 

hin 6. 4 1 6 


W 

6. 321 


nasal + sibilant 6, 


ny 

6. 322 


sm 6. 5 2 


sn 

6. 511 


mr 6. 3 3 1 

\ 

sn 

6. 5 1 2 


i ml 6. 332 
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NOTES ON DR. LIONEL GILES’ ARTICLE ON “TDN 
HUANG LD ” 

By SUH HU 

Ti^OR the sake of clearness I have grouped my 
discussions under four sepai-ate headings, namely: 
(I) Punctuations, (II) Misreadings of the Chinese Text, 
(III) Errors in the Text itself, and (IV) Other discussions. 

I. Pxmctuutions 

It appears to me that Dr. Giles had great difficulty 
in punctuating the Chinese MS. As he has pointed 
out in his article (p. 704), the punctuation is omitted in 
nearly all Chinese MSS., and it is only natural that 
a foi-eign reader should find it not easy to supply. 
I submit my opinion on the following passages: — 

1. Page 7, cols. 1-2 of the text (p. 726 of tlie 
Journal) — 


Hr. 

Giles' 

readinrj 

^ly readiug 


m 

ti 


m * 

ft 

ISpI 


iJ- 

f.5) ^ 



".1 




.... 



* ^ 



' S# 


^ if# 





it a? 


The English version ; The ancients called it Sounding 
Sand. They deified (or, wondered at, ij|l^) the .sand and 
worshipped (|^) it there (j^). Near by to the south is 
Kan-ch'iian.” 

Note . — Tlie word i.s liere used as a verb. Dr. Giles’ 

reading tl5 iE impossible combination, 

(near by) should go with the next sentence. 

^ JRAS. 1914, Pt. HI, pp. 703-2S. 
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2. P. 10, cols. 4-6 — 


Dr. Giles’ reading J/y rending 







tin 

m 


Ho 

g|o 

R 



R° 



■k° 



-k 

SI 



SI 

m 

4*0 

il> 


4*. 

ill 


m 


1^1] 


* 

m? 


A 



m 

n 


fi: # 


m 

m 

# 

m 


m 


H*. 

iS 

m ^ 


“ Although the parents were distressed at thus ■ parting 
alive the boy and the girl, having been chosen Ijy the 
spirit, cheerfully took each other’s hand and drowned 
themselves. In the Shen-luwj period (a.D. 705-G) the 
Oovernor Chang Hsiao-sung,’’ etc. (Gf. Dr. Giles’ version 
on p. 719.) 

Note . — ^ ^ (“parting alive”) is a very common 
expression meaning “ parting of persons with no hope 
to see each other again ”. It is often used together 
with ^ glj or “ parting at death ”. 5!. ^ is the subject 

of the second clause. jfl^ H is the name of the tirst 
two years of the Emperor 4* after his restoration to 
the throne. Evidently’ a few years must have elapsed 
between Chang’s appointment to the governorship and 
his killing of the demon. The latter event occurred in 
the reign of 3! 
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3. P. 11, col. 3— 


Giles’ reading 

}Iy reading 

ID 

o 



M 

- a 

- E 


11“ 



Wi 

W: 

U 

m, 


^0 


n 

Tb 

75 


Note . — fifl is the subject of the verb -ft. not the object 
of the verb 

4. P. 12, col. 1— 

Dr. Gihii reading 

^ H 


My reading 

m 

M SI 
hI 


“ (Andy decreed that he should receive the title of 
Lung-she Gluing {Chung of the Dragon-tongue). This is 
recorded in the official records.” 


Note . — ■^Jj ^ always means official records. The last 
sentence, ^ concludes and authenticates the 

whole story. 
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5. P. 12, cols. 2-3 — 


Dr. OUt-'r' rPAiflimj 


Mtj ren<hn'i 


W 


m 

m 

■-lb 


So 

# 

ti 

7(C° 

4» 


w 

^0 

T& 

7j: 

p}ac 


“ One li north-west of the city tliere is a monastery. 
Shaded among the old trees is a small fort.” 

Note . — This error of Dr. Giles’ is almost unpardonable, 
as the pa.ssage is so evident. 


II. o_t the Chi itrxe Text 

1. P. 1, col. -5 — 

should read XT (with), not Dr. Giles’ English 

translation, howe^•er, is correct on this point. 

2. P. 7, col. 4— 

should read (to water), not Cf. p. 11, col. 2, 
where the characters 55 'i'?E should read tiS (which 
is a very common compound for ‘•demons”). 

Note . — The writer, or, perhaps more correctly speaking, 
the copyist, had a fanciful way of writing such characters 
as ^ and ; cf. the character on p. 13, col. 2. 


Z'. 
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3. P. 11, col. 2— 

^ sliould read ^ (to damage), not 

III. Errors in the Text itself 

1. P. 10, col. 2 : A w it- 

jg should read g. 

2. P. 14, col. 4— 

The character which Dr. Giles left blank is no word 
at all. The copyi.st, it seems to me, wrote and by 
mistake added two superfluous strokes at the bottom. So 
he crossed it out by the sign and wrote another 

IV. Other discussions 

1. P. 2, col. 1— 

The “ walking radical ” ^ has not been omitted here. 
Dr. Giles failed to recognize the “grassy’' or cursive form 
of ii. 

2. P. 0, col. 1 — 

Dr. Giles made a very hazardous statement when he 
determined the date of the manuscript on the ground that 
a stroke or two appeared to have been purposely omitted 
in the character |jg. I disagree with his supposition for 
the following reasons : — 

First, no stroke has been omitted in this character |jg. 

Secondly, strokes have been omitted in many other 
words. The copyist, being evidentlj^ an unlearned man, 
was very free in omitting strokes. The most apparent 
omissions are, for example, g on p. 7, col. 3 ; on 
p. 11, col. 2; on p. 13, cols. 4 and 5. Shall we also 
deduce dates from these .seemingly intentional omissions ? 
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THE TUN HUANG LU RE-THANSLATED 

By LIONEL GILES 

T FEEL very grateful to Mr. vSuh Hu for having read 
my article with such care, and for having pointed 
out some undoubted mistakes. Unfortunately, there are 
others that have escaped him, but which have been 
brought to my notice by my father. Professor Herbert 
A. Giles, and other scholars, to whom I also tender hearty 
thanks. In the light of these corrections it seems desirable 
that a revised translation of the whole text should now be 
published. 

* * * * * 

The town of Hsiao-ku [Toil-for-corn] was originally Page l. 
Yti-tse [Fishing-pool]. In the time of Hsiao [Wu] Ti 
of the Han dynasty Ts‘ui Pu-i taught the people to 
labour in the fields and grow corn, whence the name. 

Later on it was made a district city (hsien). 

The Erh-shih spring is three days’ journey eastward 
from the town of Sha-chou. In the Han period Li 
Kuang-li’s army when on the march was sutfering greatly 
from thirst. Having prayed to the spirit of the mountain, 
he pricked the mountain-side with his sword, whereupon 
a stream of water gushed out and flowed away to the 
west for several tens of li into the Huang-ts'ao [Yellow 
Grass] Lake. At a later date there was a general who Page 2. 
drank of the water when he was very thirsty, which 
caused him to fall dead beside the spring. In consequence 
of this the water ceased to flow, only rising up to the 
level of the ground. Ever afterwards, when many people 
came to drink, the flow of water was abundant ; when 
few came the supply was scanty ; if there was a great 
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multitude from the city, wliicli consumed large quantities, 
the water poured forth in a tumultuous stream ; and these 
phenomena continue down to the present da}’. 

The Erh-shih temple, which stood by the roadside, has 
long been in ruins. Stone.s from it hav’e been piled up 
together,^ and to this spot travellers come with their 
Page 3. camels and horses in order to pray for good luck. Going 
ea.st, you pass into the territory of Kua-chou. 

South of the city of Sha-chou, at a distance of 25 li, 
are the IMo-kao caves. The’ way thither takes you 
through a stony desert with undulating ground, and 
when you reach your destination there is a sharp descent 
into a valley. To the east of this point stands the 
San-wei Mountain, to the west the Hill of Sounding 
Sand. In between there is a stream flowing from the 
south, called the Tang-chdian [Tunnel-spring]. 

In this valley there is a vast number of old Buddhist 
temples and priests’ quarters ; there are also some huge 
bells. At both ends of the valley, north and south, stand 
Page 4. temples to the Rulers of the Heavens, and a number of 
shrines to other gods : the walls are painted with pictures 
of the Tibetan kings and their retinues. 

The whole of the western face of the clift’ for a distance 
of 2 li, north and south, has been hewn and chiselled out 
into a number of lofty and spacious sand-caves containing 
images and paintings of Buddha. Reckoning cave by 
cave, the amount of money lavished on them must have 
been enormoi^s. In front of them pavilions have been 

erected in several tier.s, one above another. Some of the 
temples contain colossal images rising to a heio-lit of 
160 feet, and the number of smaller shrines is past 
Pages. counting. All" are connected with one another bv 

' fj£ is to bo taken in it-i ordinary sense of •'brin ging close together 
Jt is thus practically synonymous with 

- .My conjecture of is eonfirinetl by Profe-sor E. H. Parker, wlio 
says that it is (piite the ordinary -•grabs’ . 
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gallei’ies/ convenient for the purpose of ceremonial rounds 
as well as casual sight-seeing. 


On the hill to the soutli of this there is a spot where ' 
the Bodhisattva Kuaii-yin once made herself visible. 
Whenever people from the. city go to visit it they make 
the journej? on foot, both going and returning ; that is the 
way in which they express their reverence. 

The Hill of Sounding Sand is 10 li away from the city. 
It stretches 80 Zi east and west, and 40 li north and 


south,- and it reaches a height of 500 feet in places. The 
whole mass is made up entirely of pure ^ sand. This hill 
has strange supernatural qualities. Its peaks* taper up to 

* Jly father is of opinion that the Chinese S W # 1 is 

cannot yield the meaning which I adopted first, namely, “ all are freely 
accessible from the outside.’’ On the other hand, I have ascertained 
from II. Pelliot that there is no internal communication between the 
grottos themselves. His letter, however, which reached me just too 
late for insertion in the original article, suggests the true solution of 
the difficulty : “ Pour la cptestion que vous me posez, il va sans dire que 
j'ai sur ramenagement des grottes de Touen-houang des souvenirs 
visuels et docunientaiies fort precis. II y a |)lusieuis centaines de 
grottes, et il n'y a pas de passage interieur de Tune a I’autre. Mais 
pour les grottes qni n'etaient pas an niveau meme du sol, beaucoup 
etaient reunies par des gaieties, des balcons parfuis converts et dont 
certains subsistent ; vous en avez probablement des specimens dans 
certaines des photographies de Stem. Presipie tons les balcons 
subsistants sont tres aneiens : il en est du xr siecle.’’ 

- The two characters -|' “ ten ’’ should. I think, be deleted, which 
would reduce the hill to the mote reasonable pro|iortious of S x 4 H. 

^ I oaimut quite accept Mr, Hu's assertion (iv, tli that no stroke has been 
omit tell in . Tliat at least one .slioke is wanting .seems to me as plain 


as a pikcstatt. But 1 am mcliiieil now to believe that the character wa.s 
.so wiitten simply as a semi-ciirsi\e torm, and not beeau'e it was taboo. 

^ There aie two reasons, aceording to my father, why ^ must be 
plural here: (1) the natural meaning of is ‘•among’’ or “in 
between", as seen in ^ , p. 13, col. 4; (2) the words ■§' 

just below, can only mean “all clamber up some high peak” 
(not "to tlie summit"), implying that there is more than one. The 
latter argument seems pretty conclusive ; but as regards niy former 
rendeiing of ^ (on tlie hill), I can point to a similar use of the word 
in the Liao Chal, Tan .Miiig-lnn’s edition, chuaii 1, f. 10 v”, col. 6 : 
Glh 75 M ^ ^ ^ •’ the old priest took some scissor.^ 

and cut out a circular piece of paper like a mirror, which he proceeded 
to stick oil the wall 


Page 6. 
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Page 7. 


a point, ^ and between them there is a m3’sterious hole “ 
which the sand has not been able to cover up. In the 
height of summer the .sand gives out .sounds of itself, and 
if trodden bj^ men or borses the noise is heard manj^ tens 
of li awaj’. It is customaiy on the iiian-ini da^' (the 
Dragon festival on the fifth of the fifth moon) for men 
and women from the city to clamber up to some of the 
highest points and rush down again in a bodj', which 
causes the sand to give forth a loud rumbling sound like 
thunder. Yet when j’ou come to look at it the next 
morning the hill is found to be just as steep as before. 
The ancients called this hill the Sounding Sand ; they 
deified the sand and worshipped it there.® 

Near by, to the south, is the Kan-clrtian River. Tracing 
it southward from the Hill of Sand, we find its original 
source to be in the Great Snowj’ Mountains (the Nan-shan 
range). It enters the Tun-huang district through the 
territory of Shou-ch‘ang hsien in the south-west. On 
account of its fertilizing properties it is commonly called 
Kan-ch'iian [Sweet-spring]. 

The Chin-an [Golden Saddle] Mountain is situated to 


* 4n t'J is evidently a stock phrase for tapering mountain peaks. 
I have just come across it again in the preface to ^ ^ 

- The word , as my father points out, can hardly be a well here, 
though the Sha chon diih has the gloss jt i,, dimply a mysterious 

hole, such as our mediaeval writers have termed a cuiuin.^ duiboli. 


2 I have adopted Mi\ Hu's correction (i, 1), but though he is doubtless 
right in saying that jfig is a verb, and that closes the sentence, 
I do not feel quite so certain about jpljl . It is a fact that the name 
jptf “spiritual sand” was applied to the hill. See Ta Ch'inri 
/T-»«yai'/i,ch. ITO.fol. 4r’, col. 1: % llj — fg fll [jj; (Ij . 
Professor Parker has also pointed out m_v mistake with regard to 
^ , but he goes on to say': “I don't think it will be possible to find 
anywhere, at any date, an example of yen iieing followed by anything 
but a ^ , and (as I showed) it seein.s fthcay^ to = the Preiich en or 

y.” In reply, I must confront him with his own words in the China, 
Review, vol. xxiv, p. OOU : “Einally, yen occurs in a medial position 

between two parts of one idea. ... For instance, ^ A IE KH > 

, , , . !•>» iJi JU -c- 

and (they saidj there was no one to prevent linn’: neminem quidem 
prevent tirmn. Yen here has the force of qniilem. " 
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the south-west of the Hill of Sand. It has snow on it Pages, 
throughout the summer. Tliere is a shrine there of high 
spiritual potency which people dare not approach. Every 
year the local chief sacrifices to the god of the mountain 
with his face turned in that direction, and offers up a fine 
horse, which he drives into the recesses of the mountain. 

But if he ventures too near he immediately provokes 
a destructive hail-storm, with thunder and lightning. 

South-west of the city stands the Li Hsien-wang 
temple, that is to say, a temple dedicated to the ancestors 
of Chao Wang of the Western Liang State. In the 
clCien-feng period (A.D. 666-8) a lucky stone was picked Page 9. 
up close beside this temple ; its colour was bluish-gi-een, 
and it bore a red inscription in the ancient character, to 
wit : “ I can foretell thirty generations, I can foretell 700 
years.” To-day this temple is known as the “ Li temple 

West of the city is the Yang Barrier, M'hich is the 
same as the ancient Yii-men (Jade Gate) Barrier. It was 
because Yang Ming, when Governor of Sha-chou, resisted 
an Imperial warrant for his arrest and fled over the 
border by this gate, that it afterwards came to be known 
as the Yang Barrier. It connects China with the capital 
of Shan-shan, but the natural obstacles of the route and 
its deficiency in water and vegetation make it difficult 
to traverse. The frontier-gate was afterwards shifted to Page 10. 
the ea.st of Sha-chou. 

Eighty-five li west of the city is the Yii-nti [Beautiful 
Woman] Spring. The stories that have been handed 
down about it are largely flctitious.’^ Every year a youth 
and a maiden used to be conducted to this .spot by the 
people of the district and sacrificed together - to the spirit 

' , the reading proposed by ilr. Hu (iii. 1), appears to me a 

doubtful and unnecessary conjecture. In any case, I have to deal with 
the text as it stands, and there can be no doubt that the character 
written by the copyist is ^ . It is used again in the same figurative 
sense on p. 13, col. o. 

“ I have now come to the conclusion that the character which I first 
took to be is really • 
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of tlie pool. This ensured a plentiful harvest, but if the 
ceremony was omitted the crops were spoilt. Although the 
parents were bitterh’ di.stres.sed at having their children 
thus torn from them, the bo 3 ’ and girl who had been chosen 
by the spirit would cheerful h- take each other bj- the hand 
and drown themselves. 

In the shen-lung''- period (a.d. 705-6) the Governor 
Page H. Chang Hsiao-sung on arriving at his post made inquiries 
about this custom from the inhabitants of the district. 
They gave him particulars, whereupon the Govei’nor 
exclaimed in anger : “ I won’t have this bogy in the 
fountain injuring us with its miraculous tricks!”" So 
he had an altar erected, and sacriticial victims prepared 
alongside the spring. Then he called out : “ I prithee 
reveal® th\" true form, that I may sacrifice to thee in 
person.” The spirit forthwith changed into a dragon and 
came out of the water, whereupon the Governor drew his 
bow * and shot the creature in the throat ; then he whipped 
out his sword and cut off its Iiead. This, on a subsequent 
visit to the Palace, he pre.sented to the Emperor, Hstian 
Tsung, who showed great admiration for his exploit and 
graciouslj' bestowed on him the totigue of the dragon, 
Page 12. with a decree that he should receive the title of Lung-she 
Chang Shih (Mr. Chang of the Dragon's tongue). This is 
entered in the official records. 

One li north-west of the district citj' there is a monastery 
and a thick clump of old trees.® Hidden amongst them is 

' It is an almost diabolical coincidence, from the translator's point of 
view, that this spirit-dragon (shan hint/) should have been slain in 
precisely the shen-lumj period. 

- Professor Parker also suggests ^ instead of § , and takes 
exception to my statement that is a vulgar form of ; but my 

authority is K‘ang H.si’s Dictionary, which further states that this form 
■was originally a variant arbitrarily introduced into the ‘‘ clerkly style ’’ 
of handwriting by ^ Y eii Chen-ch‘ing (a.d. 709-"8o). 

My father points out that ^ is in this context not chien ^ but hsien 

* More literally, “ laid [an arrow] on the string,*’ 

® Mr. Hu (i, o) is very severe on my punctuation here, although the 
sense of the passage remains unaffected. Indeed, in the English it is 
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a mound, on the top of wliich is erected a miniature palace, 
complete in every part. 

There was formerlj' a sub-prefect of Sha-chou, one 
Chang Chdu, who, when already advanced in years, took 
a fancy to the spot and settled down to live there. 
Although not a man of wide scholarship, he was exceedingly 
earnest and painstaking, for after the country had passed 
through many years of revolution, and but few men were Page 13. 
left to practise the instructor’s calling, he collected the 
younger generation together in order to expound to them 
the great principles of government. But God could not 
spare him long for the people to enjoy his bounty. 

The Alabaster Mountains are 256 li to the north of 
the city. The alabaster is found among the rocks on the 
Wu [Black] and the Feng [Beacon] Mountains. In the 
19tli year of k‘ai-htiang (a.d. 599) the Black Mountain 
turned white. The fact has been verified and found to 
be no empty fable. The Taoist monk Huang-fu Te-tsung 
and others, seven in all, were sent there to make sacrifices 
and libations. And ever since then the mountain has had Page 14. 
all the appearance of being a snow-covered peak. 

The town of Ho-ts‘ang is 230 li north-west of the city. 

In ancient times a military magazine stood here. 

The Great 4Vall, built ^ under the former Han dynasty, 
passes 63 li to the north of the city - and runs due west 
out into the desert. 

Going north, you enter the territory of I-chou [Hami]. 

better to put the stop after “trees”* which in Mr. Hu's version seem to 
spring from nowhere. Much more important is the fact, noted by my 
father, that is here “a mound ’’ and not “ a fort 

^ Mr. Hu has certainly solved the dithculty here (iiiy2). I had already 
received the same correction from Mr. Kdinund Backhouse, of Peking, 
who has had considerable experience of Cluiiiese MSS. “How often,” 
he says, “ have I been rebuked by scholars for scratching a character 
out inbtead of keeping the page tidy by re-writing it and adding the 
V to show that the wrongly M'ritten one was to be passed over.” 

- Omitting the cliaracters ami placing a stop after ||. 
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THE ARCHIVES OF AN ORACLE 

By L. C. HOPKINS 

~|\/rEAGRE and disappointing as it seems, the collection 
of phrases and sentences that follows has been ex- 
torted from the nearly nine hundred specimens of inscribed 
bone and horn fragments in my possession only after close 
study during six years. Whether the result is worth the 
work and the time, it is useless now to ask. But such as 
they are, I have desired to put before other workers the 
deciphered extracts from these unusual records for two 
reasons. The first is that I seem to have reached the limit 
attainable by my own individual efforts. The second and 
especial reason is that if other students of Chinese would 
consent to devote some attention to the texts now pre- 
sented and translated, I am confident that numerous 
difficulties would be cleared up, not a few fruitful sug- 
gestions elicited, and — it would be too foolish to think 
otherwise — various errors and ignorances exposed. If 
all or any of these consequences should follow, much 
needed light would fall on dark places, and some misty 
uncertainties be dissipated. I feel fairly convinced that 
there are things of real interest concealed in the legends 
on these objects, and I suspect also some surprises. 

In the following number of this Journal I hope to 
publish some Notes on the passages now presented, 
together with a Plate of facsimile copies of the original 
texts, of which the modern counterparts are given below. 
The want of corresponding facsimiles has detracted from 
the value of the list of similar extracts which filled the 
last pages of Mr. Lo Chen-yti’s admirable pamphlet Yin 
Hhang Cheng Pu We'n Tzti K’ao, “ An Examination of 
the Characters used in Divination in the Yin-Shang 
Dynasty.” 

JK.VS. 1915. 
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Phrases of two words 
1- ^ S an hsi, content and happiness. 

-■ lo, content and jojc 

3. ^ ^ ch’ang sheng, long life. 

4 . IE cheng yileh, the 1st month. 

5. ^ chi hsiang, good fortune. 

6. "a 0 c/ii ji/i, a lucky day. 
f ^ M chi pi, a lucky disk. 

8. JS, chi yil, a luckj^ fish (i.e. a cowrie). 

9. ^ H chinjih, to-day. 

10. ^ M chin yueh, this month. 

11. ^ chiang chi, to send down good luck. 

12. ^ )pS cAia^if/ / r, to send down happine.ss. 

13. ^ 0$ chiang hsiang, to send down good fortune. 

14. ^ chung li, in the centre. 

15. ^ chung tsung, the Temple-name of the Emperor 
T’ai Mou of the Shang dynasty, reigned 1637- 
1562 B.c. 

16. ipS ^ fu ching, happiness and peace. 

17. § /r As i, happiness and joy. 

18. )ps fu hsiang, happiness and good fortune. 

19. ^ fu sAor, happiness and long life. 

20. ■g ^ hsi li, in the West. 

21. g hsi ling, the Western Passes. (Said to be also 

an ancient tribal name, see Chavannes, Memoires 
historiqiies, vol. i, p. 34, n. 4.) 

22. M a hsiang chi, good fortune. 

23. ^ 0 hsiang jih, a fortunate dajL 

24. ^ H hsiang pi, a fortunate disk. 

25- ^T il hsing lung, the moving (or soaring) dragon. 
25i(. )J» hsiao lao, the les.ser sacrifice. 

26. 0 ,0 jih yueh, sun and moon. 

27. ^ lai hsiang, to bring good fortune, for luck’s 

sake. 

28. ^ SM ling chung, a magic bell. 

29. ® ^ ling huei, a magic tablet. 
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30. f| ^ ling kuei, a magic tortoise. 

31. H M a magic disk. 

32. ling yii, a magic fish (viz. a cowrie). 

33. ^ Zo / is i, mirth and joy. 

34. H ^ lung pi, a, dragon disk. 

35. ^ ^ mao luo, a male victim for sacrifice. 

36. I>]I mao niu, a bull. 

37. ^ ^ nan li, in the south. 

38. if nien chi, harvest favourable. 

39. 4b M: ill til® north. 

40. ^ ^ pai shih, a white pig. 

41. ^ ch’ou, trebly distilled spirit. 

42. H sfiii Kuang, the Three Lights (Sun, Moon, and 

Planets). 

43. J- ^ shang t’ien, Heaven above. 

44. ^ ^ sheng ti, abundant virtue. 

45. 31 fg sheng U, sacred virtue. 

46. ^ if shou nien, the year’s harvest. 

47. ^ sun tzH, grandsons and sons. 

48. ■)%. ^ ta chi, great luck. 

49. ta hsiang, great fortune. 

50. ^ ia lao, the greater sacrifice. 

51. ■j’i, ^ frt s/a7i, the principal apartment of the ancestral 

temple, modern ^ ^ fai shih. 

52. -jx. ^ ta tsung, the ancestral temple. 

53. :k 1^ ta yin, the great feminine, probably the 

moon. 

54. ^ H ta )/Rc/i, probably for ^ 'K ta yueh, great joy. 

55. ^ ta yii, heavy rain. 

56. "a te chi, may he have good luck. 

57. ^ te hsiang, may he have good fortune. 

58. te III, may he have prosperity. 

59. ^ "n to chi, much good luck. 

60. ^ to hsiang, much good fortune. 

61. $ ^Ij to li, much benefit. 

62. ^ )pS to fu, much happiness. 

24640 
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63. % to sun, many grand.sons. 

64. ^ ^ to tzti, many sons. 

65. ^ ts’ien chi, a tliousand-fold good Juck. 

66. ^ tsing yang, perhaps for ^ p^, the “ pure 

masculine ” ; a term for the Sun. 

6'i^- S 5 on the left. 

68. ^ tso kuei, to scorch the tortoise-shell. 

69- H the day of the supplementary sacrifice. 

S tang li, in the east. 

71. ^ ^ wang hsing, an Imperial visit. 

72. ^ wSn kuei, a decorative tablet. 

73. ^ icerr a decorative disk. 

74. C aiu chien, no difficulties. 

75. C 'IS '^a hui, no regret. 

76. Lj ifi au tsai, no calamit}'. 

77. 1^ yin yang, the feminine and the masculine. 

78. ^ ^ yu li, on the right. 

79. ■§ yuan chi, prime good luck. 

80. % 7^ yuan hsiang, prime good fortune. 

81. M 'a yneh chi, the moon lucky (or auspicious). 

82. ^ /isia-n^f, the moon fortunate (or auspicious). 

83. ^ ^ yuelt, in, a moon disk. 

84. ^ yneh t4, the virtue or influence of the moon. 

85. ^ ynng chi, perpetual good luck. 

86. ^ ynng nien, years without end. 

Phrases of three and four words 

87. H # H c/wjiA. tso Aruei, on a lucky day scorched 
the tortoise-shell. 

88. H jih tsai Yin, the sun being in Yin. 

89. M fr ^ ^ ta hsing to ning, a journey with much 

tranquillity. 

90. ^ "o jnio ch I chth chi, keep him in the 
utmost welfare. 

91. is )|h EQ pno ch’i fu t’ien, preserve his field of 

happiness. 
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92. ^ ^ M ta yii, not to encounter heavy- 

rain. 

93. ^ jpS ^ /tt an lo, may he have happiness, ease, 

and joy. 

9d. ^ ^ to citing hsiang, many happy events! 

95. ^ Tf^ ^ to fu hsiang, much prosperity. 

96. M 7C H ts’i yueh yuan jih, the 1st day of the 
7 th moon. 

97. ^ ^ ^ ^ tzii sun ivan nien, posterity in per- 

petuity. 

98. 5$ ^ ®^*'**' 2/^'**' nien, posterity for many 

ages. 

99. ^ fB tsu.sttn yung yung, for the perpetual 
use of his sons and grandsons. 

100. I S wang jyu cheng, the king consulted the 

oracle by the tortoise-shell. 

101. 5E ® ^ yen ch’ing hsiang, continual happiness. 

102. 5® is W continual prosperity. 

103. m ^ ^ ^ m yen nien t4 cit ing hsiang, having 

happiness for many long years. 

104. ^ M ill yil hsi shan, in, or to, the western hills. 

105. "n 0 i¥ ytielt chi jilt hsiang, the moon luckj-, 
the sun auspicious. 

Sentences 

106. ^ ^ 13 lE shilt ch’i Into hi. Foretells the capture 

of deer. 

107. HI # ^ E tien she wan hi. May he chase and 

shoot a myriad deer. 

108. 0M5 c/iw yueh 
chi jih tso Icuei lai hsiang chin jilt yii chih. In 
the ninth moon on a lucky day scorched the 
tortoise for luck’s sake. To-day rain will come. 

109. ^ fr) i ^ E c/(’i yueh wang sh£ wan lu 

hsiang. The [omen] says the king’s shooting will 
be altogether fortunate. 
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110. [J M ^ chin jihyiilaiyueh chi. To-day 

rain will fall and the coming month will be lucky. 
[Or perhaps, macr to-day’s rain bring in a lucky 
month.] 

Ill- mou-shen 

pu clieng waiiy hsi yii Shao ivang lai wu tsai. On 
the day mou-shen took an omen as to the king 
moving to Shao : nothing harmful in going or 
returning. 

112. iing hai pu 
chSng ivang hsi wang lai ivu tsai. On the day 
ting-hai took an omen as to the king moving : 
nothing harmful in going or returning. 

113. i ^ h Ji 5E E0 S 35 M j^n wu pu cheng 

wang tien ivang lai wu tsai. On the day jen-ivu 
took an omen as to the king hunting : nothing 
harmful in going or returning. 

114. :k. Bl ^ [text broken oti’], 
mou shell pu — cheng — tso ta i y ii. On the day 
mou-shen took an — omen — as to building a large 
city in . . . 

115. Q ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ tzu chin chih yii hsin hai 

yii. From to-day until the day hsin-hai it 
will rain. 

116. B if: 3t- M chin jih shih ch'i yii. To-day the 
indications are for rain. 

117. lik ^isin mao 
pu cheng wang hsi yii ching wang lai wu tsai. 
On the day hsin-inao took an omen as to the 
king moving to the capital : nothing harmful in 
going or returning. 

118. it S35 mou t zii pu cheng 
ivang hsi yii yung wang lai [the usual wu t.sni, 
“ nothing harmful,” ,is omitted]. On the day 
mou-tzu took an omen as to the kiiicr movinor to 
Yung : in going or returning . . . 
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119. i uri pu cheng tzu wu 
i san jih. On the day i-ivei took omens from 
Wu I for three days . . . 

1 20. ^ ^ 5. ^ sIlou yu wu lao. Received five sacri- 

ficial victims. 

121. I h A EH fg S i * H ^ S IB 

— wang pu cheng 

tien ling ivang [lai tcu] tsai wcaig — yueh chi 
tz’ii chi huo chui erh po shih ivu t’u i chili erh. 
The king took an omen as to hunting in Ling ; 
[nothing] harmful in going [or returning]. The 
king’s — said good luck. It is now noted that 
tliere were captured small birds 215, hare 1, 
pheasants 2. 

122. ^ M h It Icuei yu pu hsing cheng. On the 

day kuei-yu took an omen as to a journey. 

123. chi cli ou pu i ch4ng chin 
yueh tvu . . . On the day chi-ch’ou took an 
omen as to a doubtful matter. This month there 
will be no [text here broken off]. 

124. « ^ h ® ^ moil shen pu lil cheng. On the 

day mou-shSn took an omen as to an expedition. 

125. ^ ^ cheng tvto lao. Took omens from five 

victims. [Presumably from the bones of these 
beasts after slaughtering them for sacrifice.] 

126. h M ^ ® Kl keng cheng chin 

yueh %vu hsiung. On the day k4ng-U)u took an 
omen. This month there Avill be nothing untoward. 
[Same sentence with different cycle characters on 
H. 69.] 

127. tic ^ I h mou hai rvang pu. On the day niou- 
hai the king took an omen. [Sentence complete, 
no other characters.] 

* tzu shangt'ien hsing 
chih yii yii icu — . From Shang T ien travelling 
as far as Yii [in Honan] there Avill be no — . 


128 . 
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[The unknown character probably stands for some 
such word as “ untoward ”.] 

129. z. s b 

i yu pu lil cheng wang ch’i tien yil — icang lai 
wu tsal tsai i yueh. On the day i-yu took an 
omen as to an expedition. The king will hunt 
in [here follows a blank space in the original]. 
No mishap in going or returning, in the first 
month. 

130. @Jl izii shang 

t’ien tsu chih yii yil yil i jen wu hsiung. 
Hastening from Shang T’ien as far as Yii, I, the 
One Man, shall have no mishap. 

131. ivti shui tsai chm yueli. No floods 
in the ninth month. 

132. I ^ Ba IS XL-ang cKi tie nwn tsai. The king’s 

hunting will be without mishap. 

133. ^ m W M ^ — yil yil yu ta yil. The 
— at Yii, there will be heavy rain. 

134. I . It ill In] IS ivang ch’i hsi yil hsiung ivu 

tsai. The king will move to Hsiang without 
mishap. 

135. Zli^b tiai pxi cheng tvang 

ch’ i tien wu tsai. On the day i-hai took an omen 
as to the king’s hunting ; no mishap. 

136. ^ ^ 0 xning ti yil tza sun yueh. 

Commanded his younger brothers and his sons 
and grandsons, saying . . 

137. ^ iH. 2; ^ tsai tsu i tsung. In the ancestral 

temple of Tsu I. 

138. ^ ^ m ^ m hsin hai shuai mu ti. On the day 

hsin-hai will [or, did] conduct mother and younger 
brothers. 

139. g, M. ^ M ^ M. Z/ chi hai cheng ch’ i tz u yil 

tsu, i. On the day chi-hui took an omen as to the 
sacrifice to Tsu I. 
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140. ch’ou pu cheng 
chin sui wu ta shui. On the day ktiei-ch’ou, 
ascertained by omen that this harvest tliere will 
be no floods. 

141. ch'ou pu cheng 
chi ts-ii yueh yii yii. On the day kiiei-ch’oti 
ascertained by omen that by this month there will 
be rain. 

142. ^ ^ M ^ kuei U'ei cheng yii wu huo. On 

the day kuei-wei took an omen whether or not 
there will be misfortune. 

143. ^ 3: h M. ^ ^ Wi kuei-ch’mi pu cMng yu wu 

huo. On the day kuei-ch’ou took an omen whether 
or not there will be misfortune. 

144. m m x huo lu san. Caught three deer. 

145. ^ Q ^ S ^ T' at- M 

chih yii kSng-hsil pti ch’i yii. Took an omen that 
from now till the day keng-hsii it will not rain. 

146. ^ 3 7 S M ch^ng chin jih pu ch’i yii. 

Ascertained by omen that it will not rain 
to-day. 

147. e. ^ ^ ^ T chi mao cheng kao yii fu 

ting. On the day chi-mao took an omen as to 
an announcement to Father Ting. 

148. ip .g M y'^ 

fu, hsiang. On the day chia-ch’en presented a disk 
and a lucky fish [viz. a cowrie] ; good fortune. 

149. ^ ^ n m ^ P hsin hai shang po kei pi. On 

the day hsin-hai the Baron of Shang presented 
a disk. 

150. * — :®. 
ping shell tvu y\ieh chi jih kei pi hsiang jih sun 
izu — i yu. On the day ping-shen, of the fifth 
month, being a lucky day, presented a disk. 
On a fortunate day the grandsons and sons — 


a cowrie. 
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151. ^ ^(I ^ kiiei-mao tz’ii pi. On the day Icuei- 

inao bestowed a disk. 

152. ijt H ^ "a <1$ mou yin hel pi chi hsimifj. On 

the day mon-yin presented a disk : good fortune. 

153. ^ E * ^ M M ^ kuei-ssu — kei yueli pi chi. 

On the day kuei-ssa — presented a moon disk : 
good luck. 

154. 0 ^ It W chin jik yu chiang ch’i Itsi 
li. To-day rain will fall in the west. 

155. ^ "n yueh te chi hsinng. Ma\' the moon’.s 

influence bring good fortune I 
I will close these extracts with two which have 
a definite historical interest, inasmuch as they seem to 
refer respectively to the first, and the last but one, of the 
sovereigns of the Shang or Yin dynasty, which lasted from 
B.c. 1766 to B.c. 1122. 

156. ^ 21i These characters occur twice in my 

collection, viz. on H. 28 and H. 365, and seem to 
designate a personage so named. In the first example, on 
a fragment of deer’s horn, they are inscribed side by side, 
the rest of the legend being in vertical columns. This 
horizontal juxtaposition is frequent, though not universal, 
on these relics with the names of personages. (I have 
noticed it pai-ticularly in the case of Tsu I, who reigned 
B.c. 1525-1506, e.g. on H. 365.) But on H. 365 the two 
words Ta I appear in the ordinary vertical sequence. 

Now the curious thing is that there is no Shang 
dynasty emperor named Ta (or T’ai) I in the received list 
of those sovereigns. However, the Historical Alemoiis of 
Ssu-ma Ts’ien state that the personal name of Ch eng 
T’ang, the founder of the dynasty, cvas T ien 1(5^ ^). 
And the Chine.se author, Mr. Lo Chen-yii, in his Yin 
Shang Cheng Pn Wen Tzh Kao, Examination of the 
characters used in divination in the Yin-Shang dynasty, 
p. 3, has ingeniously observed that, judging by the analogy 
of the names of the early rulers of the dynasty, T’ai Ting, 
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T’ai Cilia, T’ai Keng, and T’ai Mou, there can be little 
doubt that the received 3 ^ T’ien I, is a misreading of 
3 ^ 2j> Ta I. I feel contideut Lo is right in this. The 
early forms of and are very like, and this, I suspect, 
is only one of many blunders made by the Han scholars in 
reading and transcribing early original records. It would 
certainly otherwise be difficult to explain how that of the 
illustrious founder of the dynasty should be among the 
few Royal names absent from those mentioned on these 
bones. 

157. The last extract I shall give is from a unique form 
of symbolic disk. The latter is of the usual type, but 
surmounted by a crescent moon with the two horns 
attached to the edge of the disk. Joined to the lower 
limb of the main disk, oppo.site the crescent, is a much 
smaller circle, which presumably symbolizes the sun. The 
main disk, the crescent moon, and the small disk are all 
covered with characters on both sides. The following 
passage is the opening part of the main inscription on the 
obverse, of which it forms rather more than a third. It 
runs, in modern script, and with reservations explained 
in my notes as to the 8 th, 13th, and 17th charactei-s, 

-km ZB k m z 

. . . chia alien wamj pu cheng show i kei cli i yueh ta yin 
chill yiieli ta yang chili . . . “On the day chia shen the 
king inquired by omen from Shou I as to giving that 
which is called the Great Feminine, and that which is 
called the Pure Masculine . . . ,” the “ Great Feminine ” 
and the “ Pure Masculine ” being no doubt the moon and 
the sun. In the notes I discuss several points of tran- 
scription and translation raised by this passage, but here 
I desire to call attention only to the name Shou I. 

In these two characters, 
we have the true name of the last sovereign but one of 
the Shang dynasty, known in the received text of Ssu- 
ma Ts’ien’s Historical Memoirs as Ti I. It will 


^ in the original, I believe 
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naturally be asked what arguments I can urge for such 
a novel opinion. Let me give them. In the first place, let 
us notice that the designations of the last two rulers of 
this dynasty are differently giv'en in the Historical Memoirs 
and the Bamboo Books. In the Memoirs they are styled 
^ ^ Ti I, and Chou Hsin ; in the Bamboo Books, 

Ti I and ^ 2^ Ti Hsin. The early commentator on the 
latter work adds the rather enigmatic note upon Ti Hsin, 
f?, IP M If? 0 ming shou tsi chou yeh yueh 

shou hsin, “ His name was Shou, that is Chou. He was 
called Shou Hsin.” Observe the apparent confusion here 
between Shou Hsin and Chou Hsin, and the conflict of the 
two authorities. (In the Book of History, Shang Shu, 
the name is always Shou, not CIiou.) 

Now if the old text of the Bamboo Books, and the 
genealogical records which may have formed part of the 
basis of Ssh-ma Ts’ien’s History, contained a form re- 
sembling this character Shou as written on this and other 
bone fragments, it might well have been misread as 
choti by the Han scholars, and the annotator of the Bamboo 
Books may be correct in his note that Shou Hsin was the 
real designation of the last sovereign. And this name 
Shou may have been inherited from his father the 
so-called Ti I, who, as I suggest, was really the Shou I 
of our relic. 

I had made a note to the above effect before I chanced 
upon a happy confirmation of this conjecture in the pages 
of the Liu Shu Ku of Tai Tung, under the character 
He writes : “ The Shang sovereign Shou *5 is always thus 
written in the Book of History; in the other classical 
works always chou. One man should not have two 
names. Moreover, exclusive of this Shang dynasty Chou, 
the word has never been u.sed, being an error for Sliotv" 
(my italics). 

Of course, the fact that the last of the dynasty was 
known as Shou Hsin does not prove that his father was 
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known as Shou I. But when we find a personage of that 
name who appears to have been a sovereign, but who 
cannot be identified eo nomine as one of the known line 
of Shang, the presumption seems strong that the foregoing 
suggestion is correct, especially as all the other three 
rulers having in their names the character I viz. Tsu I, 
Hsiao I, and Wu I, are found on the hones indicated by 
those very designations. The case of Then I, alias Ta I, 
we have already discussed. 
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THE ZOEOASTRIAN PERIOD OF INDIAN HISTORY 

By D. B. SPOONER 

T^VEE. since the exact site of Asoka’s classic capital was 
determined for us by the keenness and sagacity of 
Colonel Waddell, it has been a dream of the Government 
of India in the Archaeological Department to subject the 
site of Pataliputra to an examination commensurate 
with its importance. Colonel Waddell had, however, so 
abundantly demonstrated, in his trial excavations, the 
difficulty and costliness of extended operations here, that 
the dream had, until recently, appeared remote of realization. 
The munificence of Mr. Ratan Tata of Bombay has made 
the undertaking possible, and his otter of twenty thousand 
rupees a year, for an indefinite number of years, has enabled 
the Arclueological Department to take up the work on 
a scale that would otherwise have been far beyond our 
resources. 

My own personal thanks are due to Dr. Marshall, the 
Director-General of Archmology in India, for having 
entrusted me with the direction of this work. It is 
a privilege such as has come to few men in the Indian 
field. 

This is not the place to enter upon any detailed discussion 
of the actual work so far accomplished. A more or less 
adequate statement of the progre.ss made has already been 
published in the Annual Reports of the Archteological 
Survey, Eastern Circle, for the years 1912-13 and 1913—14, 
and reference may be had to these for the particulars of the 
work. It is, however, essential that a brief rfeume of our 
results should be given here, as it is directly out of the 
excavation that the inquiry has grown whose results are 
embodied in this paper. 
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Colonel Waddell, it will be remembered, made a pre- 
liminary examination of several detached sites in and 
around Patna. Among these was a held situated between 
two tanks in the immediate iieighbouiliood of Kumrahar, 
a village south of the modern city. Here the Colonel 
I’ecovered certain fragments of polished stone with a curving 
surface, which he rightly judged to be portions of Mauryan 
pillars. These, he was inclined to think, must have been of 
Asokan manufacture. And, as the Chine.se pilgrims tell us 
that Asoka erected at least two inscribed pillars in his 
capital. Colonel Waddell thought that one of these two must 
have been located somewhere in this neighbourhood. In 
view of the very little evidence available as a basis for 
judgment at that time, these conclusions were warranted, 
and in determining to open Mr. Tata’s excavations at this 
site the Department was not without hope of proving that 
Colonel Waddell was right. 

The work was begun on January 6, 1913. It soon 
became apparent, then, from the multiplicitj’, varied texture, 
and small diameter of our pillar fragments, that they could 
not have emanated from an edict column. I therefore 
assumed that some Mauryan building must have been 
situated here, and altered iny methods of work to suit this 
changed hypothesis. The result was entirely satisfactoiy^ 
as on February 7, one month from the commencement of the 
work, the columnar rows of a vast pillared hall were located. 
It has proved, however, a work of unusual difficulty to 
determine the e.xtent of this buildinjr, owiim to thesino-ular 
fact that the ma.ssive and imperishable portions of the 
structure have wholly disappeared, apparently by sinkage. 
The wooden parts, the roof, the floor, etc., have been burnt 
or have decayed, as the ca.se may be, and all that is left at 
present to tell the .story of the palace is the disjecta 
•membra of its ruin and the singular stratigraphical 
indications of the .soil. Evidences of this nature are not 
easy to observe. They are more difficult to co-ordinate. 
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and still more so to elucidate connectedly. This must be 
my excuse for not having gained a larger finality of 
judgment, with the men and money at my disposal ; but 
the following pages will show that substantial progress has 
been made, even now. 

It Avill be seen that the tangible evidences from which 
my deductions are draYvn are very few. But it should be 
understood that stratigraphical evidences cannot lie, and 
that by careful observation and scrupulous tabulation they 
can be made to yield almost as certain information as to 
the nature of a structure as actual remnants of the same 
in situ. When we find, for example, that heaps of pillar 
fragments lie in rows at regular interY’als across the site ; 
that underneath these heaps of stone, de.scending tubular 
holes occur, tilled from above ; that these holes are always 
round in plan, of fi.xed diameter, and regularly spaced, we 
see as clearly that rows of columns originally stood at 
these particular points as though Yve actually had the 
pillars in jiosition. It is by following methods such as 
these that I have derived that information which is the 
basis of my present inquiry. The data are at least 
definite and accurate. But whether my interpretation of 
them is the one and only right one must be left to the 
future to determine. One object in this paper is to make 
them seem more reasonable. 

The starting-point for our deductions is the ground plan 
of the building under excavation. By the end of the first 
season Yve had located eight rows of monolithic polished 
pillars, Yvith at least ten pillars in each ro\Y’. For reasons 
Yve need not here discuss, one of these pillars was found to 
have e.scaped the general fate of sinkage, and this one 
Yvas recoY'ered. From it exact measurements have been 
determined, YY'hich have introduced an element of real 
precision into the study : and this has enabled me to deal 
Yvith the nature and design of the palace in a manner 
much more satisfactory than Yvould otherwise liaY’e been 

JR.YS. lOld. 5 
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possible at tins stage. We see now, for example, tliat the 
building' consisted of a vast pillared hall, presumably 
square, with stone columns arranged in square bay.s over 
the entire area, placed at distances of 15 feet, or ten 
Mauryan cubits, each from each. This much alone 
disclosed the fact that the building was unparalleled in 
ancient India. Square halls with multiple rows of pillars 
in square bays are commonplaces in modern Indian 
architecture, but the really ancient period has hitherto 
had none to show. 

The mere fact that our building seemed unique might 
never have led us to the right clue for its interpretation 
had foreign influence in Mauryan times not been establi.shed 
theretofore. But it has been known for years that Asoka's 
edicts echo the great Darius’s, that the stjde of his 
sculptured capitals originated in Persepolis, and it had 
been inferred, by Dr. Marshall in particular fi-om the 
Siirnath capital, that Mauryan stonework had been 
wrought by foreign masons. When, then, the plan of our 
building seemed to be so clearly un-Indian, while our 
columns showed the peculiar Persian polish, it seemed to 
me not impossible that even in its design the building 
might have been under Persian influence. My wife was 
sure that she remembered something of the sort among the 
pictures of Persepoli.s, and her optimism Anally induced 
me to search among the records of that site. 

I did not have far to look. The so-called Hall of 
a Hundred Columns at Persepolis, the throne-i'oom of 
Darius Hystaspes, aflbrded a sufliciently striking parallel 
to our structure at first glance. It was a s(juare hall, 
^\ ith ten roit.s of ten coluuin.s, ex'enly .spaced in square 
baj-s. At Fatal iqjutra, to be sure, we had only eight rows, 
but there was every rea.son to suppose that others would 
be found, and possibly evidence for a porch as well, to 
correspond with the porch in Persepolis on the north side 
of the throne-room. Our orientation appeared to be 
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correct. Nay, more, the one big column whicli we had 
recovered showed a mason’s mark of curious type, which 
seemed extremely similar to a mason’.s mark familiar 
at Persepolis. The form was not identical, perhaps, hut 
the resemblance was nevertheless unmistakable and 
very striking. This, then, was satisfactory, and I was 
encouraged to look more closelj^ into the details of the two 
buildino's. On so doing I found that Darius’s columns 
were ten Persian cubits apart. The Mauryan columns 
are ten Indian cubits apart. Did this impl}?^ identity of 
scale ? It seemed to, although there was still the out- 
standing possibility that the two .structures had been of the 
same size, and that the difference between the two cubits had 
been equalized by using more pillars in the Indian hall. 
The intercolumniation at Kumrahar was found to be five 
diameters ; an intercolumniation not identical, perhaps, 
with that of the Persian throne-room, but still one which 
is essentially Persepolitan, and never found, so far as I am 
aware, in any other country of antiquity. No capitals had 
been recovered in Patna to help us in comparing the two 
buildings, nor had any pedestals been met with. But 
a careful study of the stratification suggested that pedestals 
had, in all probability, existed in our hall, and the indicated 
dimensions and proportions justified the thought that these 
pedestals must have been themselves of Persepolitan type, 
round in plan, some 8 feet high, and, inferentially, bell- 
shaped, though as regards this latter point no evidence 
exists. 

Other points of seeming similarity between the Mauryan 
hall and its suspected Achaimenian prototype were also 
found, but a discussion of them is unnecessary in this 
paper. Enough has been said already to explain why it 
seemed to me reasonable to assume, as a working 
hypothesis for the conduct of my future operations, that 
the structure under excavation really did betray strong 
Acluenienian influence, and that indeed it looked, at even 
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tliat early stage of the work, curiously like a copy of the 
Persian hall. 

But, if we were justitiecl in assuming, even tentatively 
that the throne-room of Darius was really the pr(jtotype of 
this Mauiyan palace, the que.stiou then aro.se, what about 
those other palaces associated with the throne-room at 
Persepolis ? There the throne-room is only one of a large 
complex of halls and porticoes. Was it conceivable that 
the Mauiyans should liave copied the whole design ? It 
certainly was not conceivable that the hall we were 
excavating could have stood in splendid i.solation. There 
must have been other buildings associated with it. alight 
the}^ not have reflected the Achsemeuian grouping, after 
all ? At any rate, it could do no harm to look and 
see if there were surface indications at the appropriate 
points. Ill order to do this I took Lord Curzon’s plan 
of Persepolis, marked out the south- we-it corner of our 
pillared hall as clo.sely as was possible at that time, and 
started out through the jungle with tape and conipas.s. 

The whole story of that wonderful day cannot be given 
here. It will be found in my Annual Keport for 1913-14. 
But here it will suffice to record that the results of that 
exploration were fairly astounding. 

At a point almost precisely corresponding to the position 
of the House of Xerxes (Lord Curz(m’,s“ ,S.E. Edifice’') I dis- 
covered a mound which Avas correct in form and orientation. 
This lay south of the pillared hall, or rather south-west 
and its corners, being scjuare, showed that it could not mailv 
the site of any early .stupa. Now north-west of this position 
in Persepolis lies the Palace of Darius. On proceedino- 
in this direction for a suitable distance, a further mound 
appealed, Athich coiiesponded with startlnig accuracy to 
the monument in the similar position at Persepolis. The 
outline of this mound, its orientation, its configui-ation, and 
its bearing from the other sites, all seemed in perfect 
harmony with our theory. Nay, I was also able to 
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determine that all these mounds, etc., lay on a well-defined 
raised area, with a sharply marked edge which counter- 
feited curiously the edge of the artificial terrace at Perse- 
polis, not only in bearing and extent, but even as regards 
the south-west angle. The whole plateau appeared to have 
been once surrounded by a moat. This seemed to imply 
a Mauiyan copy of the entire Persepolitan design in all its 
main essentials. There were even ridges and other minor 
indications at other points corresponding to further 
members of the Achsenienian group of structures ; but these 
were less conclusive than the main mounds, and their 
significance vvms uncertain. Enough was clear, however, 
to show us tliat not only was our original pillared hall 
strongly reminiscent of the Persian throne-room even in 
matters of detail, but that its surroundings also showed 
a parallelism to the Achaamenian site which could not 
possibly be explained except by the a.ssumption that the 
one reflected the other definitely. 

No certainty, of course, could be attained until further 
excavations could be carried out. Concrete evidences 
must be found, inscriptional or otherwise, before we can 
determine the question finally. But I was forced to 
conclude either that we had the most extraordinary 
chapter of accidents known to archseology, or that we 
had a conscious Mauryan copy of Per-sepolis. The latter 
assumption seemed more probable. And yet, when I 
stopped to ask myself what such a Mauryan replica of 
Persepolis would mean, and to consider all that such 
a thing must seemingly iinpl}’, I was not altogether sure 
at first that such a theory would be really tenable. Did 
it appear consistent with existing knowledge ? 

It remains doubtful whetber the purely monumental 
evidences previously known in India would warrant an 
affirmative answer to this question. It has for many 
years been recognized that Persian influence did indeed 
exist in India, although the extent of this influence was 
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imdeterminecl. Mr. Ivennedj', writing in tlie Journal of 
tlie Royal Asiatic Society sixteen Y’eai's agoj recognized 
Persepolis as the channel for most As.syrian forms in 
India, and stated that, howeY'er indigenous the elementary 
conceptions of art and architecture may have been, “there 
Yvas abundant scope for the borrowing of detail ; and, as 
a matter of fact,” lie add.s, “ most of the details Yvere 
borrowed from Persia.” And yet neither Mr. Kennedj- 
nor, before him. Professor Griinwedel could adduce much as 
extant and tangible except a few Asokan capitals, a few 
Persepolitan pilasters, and isolated Persian or A.ssyrian 
motifs as concrete evidence, beside the Asoka inscriptions, 
for that influence that, none the less, they rightly 
predicated. Griinwedel declared that all the important 
monuments of really ancient India which have been 
preserved show undoubted Persian influence in their 
style. But he was forced to admit that “ this Persian 
style ... is unfortunately repre.sented only by a few 
monuments upon which it is almost impossible to 
pronounce judgement”.^ 

But does this mean that really very little Persian 
influence is traceable in early India ? And, just because 
few monuments can be adduced to prove the point, are we 
to hold that theories of large influence are untenable ? 
By no means. We know that Darius counted India 
among his provinces, although the extent of his dominions 
in this country is unknown, and Biihler endorsed the 
ascription of the Kharoshthi .system of writing to the 
Aramaic clerks of Achmmenian rule. These facts alone 
justify Griinwedel and Yvould render plausible enough an 
assumption of large Persian influence in early days, even 
had we no shred of other evidence at all. But, when we 
come to the Asoka period and find his edicts echoing 

' Cf. .IRAS-, Ay)iil, isns. ]>. 2.S.I. 

- Cf. (Jruiiwedel, Kinixl hi Imhtn (Kte<l., Berlin, 1893), 

p. 17 ; Grunwedel & Buiges.s, Bndilhisl Art in Iiidiit, [>. IT. 
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Darius’s ; -when Dr. Marshall tells us his columns and his 
capitals were wrought by Greco-Persian masons ; when 
Dr. Thomas sliows us how we must look to the facade of 
Darius’s tomb to realize how the Mathuia Lion Capital 
fitted into place, we surely see that Persian influence in 
early India is no hypothesis at all. The only mystery is 
that monumental evidences are so few. 

It maj’ be true that, so far as Indian architecture is 
concerned, the only substantial point showing Persian 
influence is the capital.^ It may be true that no 
architectural plan in India, nor any type of building, 
as a whole, has hitherto been known which one could say 
was based directly on a Persian model. But these facts 
do not militate against our theory seriousl}", nor render our 
suggested interpretation of the arclueological indications 
at Kumrahar at all unplausible, as they show us that 
Persian influence ought to be traceable in India more 
largely than it is. But our case is even stronger, for 
these evidences do not stand alone. There is fortunately 
a certain body of literature also available, in conjunction 
with which our other data gain greatly in cohesion and 
significance. 

gasthenes will bear us testimony that the Indian 
Court was almost wholly Persian in his day. Mr. Vincent 
Smith has brought together the details in his invaluable 
Histoiy, and the picture which he paints for us of 
Chandragupta’s Court is Acluemenian in every line and 
tint. By far the stiongest of the evidences named above 
are obviously those for the Asokan period. M hen the 
edict pillars of Asoka testify to Persian influence, not by 
their style alone, but by their substance and their very 
script, it is clear that he, at least, drew definitely on the 
West for inspiration. Without Megasthenes, however, the 

^ According’ to Fergusson the mo&t Persepolitan of all Indian capitals 
are those in the comparatively late caves of Bedsa ; cf. Indian and 
Eastern Architecture^ 2nd ed., vol. i, p. 138, 
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fact could seem an isolated one, a personal predilection, 
possibly of the individual, not of itself involving- 
necessarily any subservience to Persian culture on the 
jiart of either Court or country, and, indeed, restiicted 
largely, so it might have seemed, to the one domain of 
royal proclamations. Megasthenes .shows us that this was 
not the case, and teaches us that in this turning to the 
West for inspiration Asoka made, himself, no new 
departure, but merely followed in a course inaugurated 
by his grandfather, and thus familiar to the dynasty as 
such. Indeed, considering what the classic authors say, 
it is apparent that in the earlier days Persian influence at 
the Mauryan Court was, if anything, stronger than has 
hitherto been evidenced for later times. We know, 
however, that even in Asoka’s reign the Viceroy in the 
west of his dominions was an actual Persian named 
Tushaspa, and it is believed that the famous waterworks 
he carried out were copies of the Babylonian. But for 
Chandragupta’s time the evidences are more numerous 
and more detailed, and indicate a following of Persian 
customs all along the line — in public works, in ceremonial, 
in penal institutions, everjAhing. 

Here, then, we find an atmosphere indeed congenial to 
our postulate. At a Court where the Indian monarch 
washed hi.s rojml hair according to the Persian calendar, 
and built the royal highway from his palace in imitation 
of Darius’s, his palaces them.selves may veiy well have 
been as imitative as the ro^'al road. We therefore need 
no longer hesitate to give our archeological evidences at 
Kumrahar their full face value. Far from being opposed 
to our existing knowledge, they merely supplement and 
complete it, uniting previous scraps of information into 
a consistent and harmonious whole, and showing us upon 
the threshold of the historical period a dynasty of almost 
purely Persian type — how purely Persian we shall see as 
we go on. The only loss involved, if this be so, concerns 
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Asoka. He has hitherto been credited with having 
introduced the use of stone, and Greeka have shared with 
Persian the honour of inspiring him. But is there any 
trace of Greek influence at Cliandragupta's Court in all the 
records of Mecrasthenes ? A Greek himself, ilegasthenes 
would surely not have failed to boast of his own nation's 
influence at a foreign Court which lie openh^ admired, had 
such existed. But this he most conspicuously fails to do. 
The inference is thus warranted that any Greek touches 
we may trace in Piyadasi's reign are later in tlieir origin, 
and possibly of Bactrian provenance — a view, I think, 
which Dr. Marshall holds. For Chandragupta’s time the 
evidences point to Persia only. 

But then the question arises, is Megasthenes admissible 
as evidence for any structures yet discovered at Kumrahar ? 
If these are of Asokan origin, Megasthenes may not be 
strictly relevant, as all his words relate to edifices older 
than Asoka by two generations, and generations, too, 
which must have witnessed strides in all directions, as tlie 
Mauryan empire settled to solidity. To justify reliance 
on Megasthenes as really relevant to my contention, I must 
refer to Chinese sources. 

In Fa Hien one sentence in particular has obvious 
bearing. In describing how the genii had built Asoka’s 
“ halls and palaces ", he say.s, piled up the stones and 
raised the walls and gates " {lei sliih cJi/i ch'iung ch'iieh, 
Wi. must, with certainty, refer to 

walls of stone, and the testimony is more valuable as 
Fa Hien describes what lie him.self had actually beheld. 
The description, however, is inapplicable to the structures 
under excavation at Kumrahar. These, so far as can be 
judged, were wholly built of wood. Possibly portions 
were made of brick, but stone was used sparingly, for 
certain features only. M’hat Fa Hien describes is real 

^ Leg'g’e, Rccovd of Buddhistic KiuQdonis, truiis. , p. j j ; text, p. — +%• 
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stone architecture of developed type. At Kumrahar what 
we see is the first use of dressed stone for building 
purposes, where stone is still subordinate to wood, and 
largely restricted to columnar use, and use in decorative 
adjuncts to the structure. The ai-chitectural stage appears 
essentially an older one. 

But let us note that, although Fa Hien's description of 
Asoka’s palaces would make it difficult, if not impossible, 
to assign our new-found monuments to this emperor, it is 
nevertheless in no way inappropriate to a Persian palace, 
or rather, I might say, it seems of singular propriety for 
buildings of the Persian type specifically. Not only did 
the genii pile up the stones to build the walls and gates ; 
they further executed, as Legge puts it, “ the elegant 
carving and inlaid .sculpture work . . . which no human 
hands of this world could accomplish.” ^ These words are 
surely apt enough in application to the palaces of Darius 
or of Xerxes, with their vast sculptured stylobates of 
.stone, even if we do not press the “ inlaid sculpture work 
I do not know, myself, exactly what these words imply. 
The Chinese text says only k'o lo^i, ^1] which Giles 
explains - as {<i ) “ to cut into ”, (b) “ to carve, engrave ”, or, 
both combined, as equal to “inlay”. The thought lies 
near at hand that what the pilgrim really means are 
figural mosaics of glazed brick, like those of Susa.® If 
this is really so, the Persian nature of even Asoka’s palace 
is assured indeed. However that may be, and whether 
Fa Hien be taken as implying Persian influence in Asoka's 
palaces or not, he certainly cannot be <|Uoted in support of 
any ascription to Asoka of our buildings at Kumrahar, so 
far as present indications go. 

Nor can Hiuen Thsang. He tells us little of the nature 
of the Asokan monuments, but fortunately one passage 

^ I-iegge, Becord of Buddhi'ifir Kintjdonis, trans., p. 77. 

- Dictioiuiry nuni)>ers GOIHJ ami 7354. 

^ Cf. the Lion Frieze and the Ftieze of Archers pictured bv Perrotand 
Chipiez against p. 4*20 of their Hhtory of Art in Persia, English trans. 
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may be noted which bears significantly on the question o£ 
topography. After mentioning the “ old palace ”, which 
to my mind, means Asoka’s palace inferentially, and having 
dealt successively with all the sites of intere.st lying to 
the north, the pilgrim, standing at the palace as his centre, 
turns him then towards the group of stupas now identified 
with Panch PaharL In one straight line with these 
apparently, and somewhere midway between them and 
the palace itself, he notes the presence of an ancient 
terrace beside a little hill of .stone. The passage has been 
variously rendered, and .seems to have been of vague 
significance to most translators. Beal calls it not a terrace, 
but a tower ; hut Watters must he right in using 
"‘terrace” to interpret tai, Both he and Beal, 

however, then assert that o/the tower, or of this terrace, 
the stone foundations were still traceable. But is this 
consonant with what is known of Pataliputran archseology ? 
.Such foundations as have hitherto been met with in this 
city are of wood, and wooden palisades are attested both 
by the ^liXwov 7repl0o\oi’ of Megasthenes, and by con- 
siderable stretches actually recovered here and there in 
Patna to confirm the Greek. If any terrace did exist, we 
may feel sure that its foundations were of wood. The 
Chinese text thus seems to me to demand a ditferent 
rendering. The original^ reads: '[fang yu ku t‘ai ; yil 
chi chi sltih ; ch‘ik chao lien <, ^ W iK 4o 15; S ^ 
ftil ifl ^ Mo. W ord for word this may be rendered, 
“beside [the small stony Iiill], there is. old, terrace ; extant, 
foundations, heaps, stones : ponds, pools, flowing water, 
ripples.” In view, therefore, of what actually meets the 
tiyc at Pataliputra. I propose to interpret this to mean 
that by the side of the little hill aforementioned there 
was an ancient terrace, upon which still existed old 
foundations and heaps of stone debris, together with 

/d^Kyoto edition, vol. li. book \in, p. 10. lu..t line; Beal, Buddhist 
Records, etc., vol. ii, p. 05. 
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tanks of rippling water. From the arclnTological point of 
view this is a rendering considerably more probable than 
any hitherto advanced. It literally and with accuracy 
describe.s the terrace now di.scovered, whereon tanks and 
old foundations must indeed have been traceable in Hiuen 
Thsang’.s time. I have, therefore, no hesitation in 
advancing this version of the text, and a 2 )plying it to the 
site of Mr. Tata s excavations. 

The bearing from Pancli Paliart is, liowever, incorrect 
as stated in the Chinese, where all the manuscripts 
collated for the K\’6to edition (kindly .sent me by my 
former guru, Dr. Takakusu) place both the terrace and 
the stupas south-we.st of the old palace.^ But as no one, 
so far as I can remember, has ever sought to place the 
palace north-east of Pancli Pahari, and as the places 
mentioned by Hiuen Thsang as lying to the north were 
sought by Colonel Waddell generally to the north-west of 
the Kumrahar site, the single character involved seems 
open to suspicion. P ancli Pahari is d efinitely south-east 
of both our terrace and any px’obable location for Asoka’s 
palace, and instead of hsi nan, |f j§, ‘-south-west,” we 
presumably must read tung nun, “south-east.” 

At all events, even putting aside this suggested alteration 
of a single character, and one relating only to that most 
readily mistaken of all \ocables. the cardinal points, it is 
to my mind certain that the jiilgrim is referring to our 
terrace at Kumrahar, and eipially certain that he 
differentiates it from Asoka's jialace. Thus both our 
Chinese authors seem to indicate that our remains are 
not those of the Asokan palaces. That they are not of 
later date is obvious from the monuments themselves. 
We therefore must a.s.sign them either to Bindu.sara or to 
Chandragupta, and the relevancy of ilegasthenes is 
manifest in either case. 

‘ Watter.s- rendering of -g, he hmg, i>y “ old city seems to me 
iiulefensible. 
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If, then, the ascription of these buildings to tlie earliest 
Mauryan times is justified, and they themselves seem 
striving to proclaim their Persian character, the harmony 
between our archaBological evidences and our Greek 
historians would seem complete. If to all this there can 
be added evidence from Indian literary sources tending to 
prove the existence of Persian buildings at this period, the 
chain of testimony will be all that could be wished, and 
the probability of Achajmeidan dominance in Mauryan 
architecture be raised to very near a certaint}'. Our first 
inquiry in this paper, therefore, must be into the Indian 
evidences on this architectural point. 

^ I had not, myself, expected any Indian documents to 
shed light upon the question. I must therefore thank 
Professor Jacobi for suggesting that perhaps the 
MalidbhCaxda might have some bearing on the problem. 
The hint has proved a clue to veins of rich suggestiveness. 
The first thing to catch my eye on following this 
distinguished .scholar's coun.sel was a paragraph in 
Hopkins’s Great Epic. On p. 391, where he discusses 
the age of the ilahahhCirata, we read : “ More important 

than this evidence [of Buddhi.st philosophy, etc.] is 
the architecture, which is of stone and metal and is 
atti'ibuted in all the more important building operations 
to the demon Asuru or Danava Maya, who by his magic 
power builds such huge building.s as are described, 
immense moated palace.s with arches, and a roof supported 
by a thousand columns.” 

These words reminded me at once of the moated 
monuments whose buried vestiges I had been privileged 
to find : and when so many and so varii'd reasons existed 
for believing them to be of Persian character, actually 
constructed by imported Persian ma.sons (for have we 
not a Persian mason's mark on our big column ?), the 
ascription in the MahdhhCirata of structures such as these 
to one Asura Maya leapt into instant meaning as an echo 
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of Ahura Mazda. Every detail that I have subsequently 
ascertained has tended to confirm this supposition. The 
Sanskrit text appears to me directly applicable to 
structures of the type recovered at Kumrahar, and as 
these, fi'om all the evidences, are of Persian type, and 
tho.se are openly ascribed to superhuman agency in the 
jierson of the Asura Maj’a, it would seem to me that all 
our streams of evidence converge harmoniously, and that 
the Asura Maya really means Ahura Mazda. ^ 

In making this statement I do not wish to be misunder- 
stood as implying that Maya is, or could be, any Indian 
cognate equivalent of Mazda. The Indian cognate, 
Dr. Thomas tells me, is meclhd. What I do mean is, that 
when the use of dressed stone for building purposes was 
first introduced into India by the Mauryas, through the 
instrumentality of imported Persian masons, these builders, 
being of Zoroastrian faith and accustomed to ascribe their 
works to the grace of Ahura Mazda, made this name 
familiar to the Indian population in this connexion 
specifically. As these buildings were, to the Indian mind, 
of supernatural grandeur and elegance, there gradually 
grew up the belief that Ahura Mazda was the actual 
builder of them. The name, however, remained at all 
times a foreign one, and, like all other foreign names in 
India, was pronounced by the people in an approximate 
form only. 

The equation of Asura with Ahura needs no defence. 
That much is palpable enough. Nor does the equation of 
Maya with ^lazda involve any serious difficulties. It is 
well known that foreign .sounds represented in English 

' As reganls Weber's “ Vernmtliung " that tlie Asura JIava is to be 
identified with Ptoleinaios, all I need say is that tlie siin-o-estion .seems 
to me wholly unsupported. But Weber .s remark, “dass wir unter 
Diinavas und A.suras hautig genug fremde Volker zu verstehen haben,” 
and his contention that Maya was originally of foreign origin are both 
alike servicealjle for my o«n argument. Cf. hid. Stud, ii 243 and 
Alcad. Vorleuiint/iii iiher hid. Lilerat unjeschkhle, p. 225. 
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by j or z or zh botli were and are commonly transcribed 
in India with a y, as in the case of 'A^ov and Ayasa, 
where we may be sure that the y was pronounced with 
a sound near to the French j, as is indeed the case in 
many parts of India to-day*. This, then, justifies us in 
re-writing the form Asura Maya as Asiira Maja, and the 
closene.ss of this to Ahura Mazda thus becomes apparent. 
Given Ahura Mazda in the mouths of imported masons, 
Asura Maya, with a j sound, is what might normally 
have been expected as the Indianized form of the name. 

The association of the Asura Maya, thus derived, with 
architectural works in particular, is largel}^ explained by 
what has already been said. But I would go even 
further than this, and would affirm that this is in entire 
accord with Persepolitan usage. Compare, for example, 
the epigraph on the great Porch of Xerxes, as rendered by 
Lord Curzon in his Persia (vol. ii, p. 156) : “ A great god 
is Ormuzd, who hath created the earth, who hath created 
the heavens, who hath created man . . . Xerxes the 
Great King saith : by the grace of Ormuzd I have made 
this portal . . . Many other noble monuments there are 
in this Parsa, which I have wrought and which my* father 
hath wroucrht. That which hath been wrought is good. 
All of it we have wrought by' the grace of Ormuzd . . 

It may be true that neither in this epigraph nor in 
Persia generally' was Ahura Mazda looked upon, in 
Achtemenian times, as the literal builder. But neither 
need we suppose that in the days of the Maury'as the Asura 
Maya was so looked upon, either. The conception of the 
Asura May'a as an active architect is an essentially later 
development, which presumably took place as Persepolitan 
architecture waned in India, and such palaces as the 
Maury'as had constructed came to seem more and more 
superhuman to the feebler generations which succeeded. 

This seems to me to provide us at last with a true 
historical genesis for the belief that the Mauryan halls 
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and palaces were ei'ected by the fjenii. Botli Fa Hieii and 
Hiuen Tlisang state tlie fact, and wliat more natural 
background for their kuci alien, ^ |l^, than this very 
Asura Maya of the texts ? But we need hardly imagine 
that Chandragupta looked upon the Asura Maya as an 
architect. an\' more than that Asoka supposed his palaces 
were built by genii. 

It is also true, of cour.se, that in Persia itself Ahura 
Mazda, being the Great Spirit and Creator, was not 
necessarily more closely connected with architecture than 
Avith other human undertakings. Presumably he was 
ahvays invoked in every work man undertook, and all 
that mankind wrought at all was “ wrought bv the grace 
of Ormuzd". But in India, supposing such invocation 
and such ascription limited to a body of foreigners, and 
.specifically to a body of stone-masons, the more restricted 
association of his name with architecture is but natural. 
That is to say, we should have had no legitimate grounds 
for suriirise had we found the Indian counterpart of Ahura 
Mazda strictly and absolutely limited to architecture in 
the popular mind. But, as a matter of fact, this happens 
not to be the case. Even in India the originally broader 
character of the Asura Maya is still traceable. He is more 
than a mere architect, even here. 

This being so, it is most instructive to observe what 
other functions or characteri.stics are a.scribed to him. If 
these could be shown to be incompatible with the character 
of Ahura IMazda, to concern them.selves Avith matters 
foreign to Ahura INIazda in particular or Persian life in 
general, our pre.sent thesis Avould be much endangered. 
As it is, the A’ery reverse is the case. Under the Avord 
Maya the St. Petersburg dictionary records : ' X. pr. eines 
Asura, eine.s vollendeten M ei'kmei.ster.s uiid Iveiiner.s aller 
Zauberkiinste . . . Lehrer der Astronomie . . . der 
Kriegskunst . . . ’ Could mon; appi’opriate attributes be 
found for the Great Spirit of the Zoroastrians, as knoAvn 
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to the wonder-working priesthood of the Magi ? And is 
not the great Ishtar, j^erhaps the most popular divinit}^ 
among the Persians, peculiarly associated with these very 
Asuras or Danavas ? M'itness the compounds asuragiiru, 
“teacher of the Asuras,” and dCinavapujita , “worshipped 
the Danavas, ” both of which are Sanskrit names for 
Venus, well-attested. 

So far as general character is concerned, therefore, the 
parallelism between the Asura Maya and Ahura Mazda is 
all that one could wish. Nax’, more, unle.ss I am mistaken, 
one line in the MahdhhCirata is tantamount to a direct 
asseveration of the identity proposed. For do we not 
read in MBh., book ii, 1, 

Malidkavi, I would point out, is not altogether easy in thi.s 
line, if taken in the ordinary Indian sense. Maya was 
certainly not a “great poet". But kuvi as a technical 
Zoroastrian term is quite harmonious to the character of 
Maya as I interpret it, and we can read the line most 
readily with both this term and Viiculcarind in the 
Magian sense — 

“ For I am the creator, the great Kavi of the Danavas. ’ 

Could Maya state identity with Ormuzd in clearer terms ? 

Turning now to the actual structures with which Ma\ a 
is associated in the MahCihUd rata, the first question to be 
considered is, do these buildings show any jieculiarly 
Persian features ? Are they pronouncedly Achcemenian 
jialaces or are they merely ordinary Indian buildingson an 
increased scale ? To this que.stion it would not hitherto 
have been easy to give any categorical answer. But 
that they are not merely ordinary Indian buildings on 
a poetically exaggerated .scale is sufficiently clear from the 
fact that nowhere in ancient India has anj’thing of the type 
described in the MahCihlidrata been met with, prior to the 
excavations of Pataliputra. If, therefore, it can be sliown 
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that Chandragupta Maiirya did indeed erect structures for 
which tlie Maliuhltarata text would furnisli an acceptable 
description, it will follow, from the evidences named above, 
that the structures credited to 3Iaj-a in the Epic were 
really palaces of Pei’sian type. For it would be difficult 
indeed to denj' the Persian character of the monuments 
now located in Patna. 

We cannot consider the question adequately without 
a detailed reference to the Sanskrit text. The first passage 
I wish to consider is lIBh. ii, 1. 14—17, which reads as 
follows ; — 

gri ft mn if in: ii 

^Ttft ftftVTft ^ II 
>RTltW ftirr^Tft 4JTf ^ II 

ft^rift II 

•s. 

HW lifTT 41^ . . . 

Here Hava himself is giving to Arjuna a catalogue, as it 
were, of all the wondrous things that he had fashioned. 
I translate: “• xV foretimes, Partlia, the palaces of the 
Dilnavas were wrought by me ; pavilions full of pleasures 
and aboundino- in deliirhts a thousandfold ; delightful 
gardens, too, and ponds of various kinds ; and wondrous 
vestment.s, chariots that movetl at will, and cities far 
extended, with high rampart walls ; also thousands of 
wondrous vehicles mo.st excellent, and plea.sing caves to 
eveiy comfort joined. All these by me were wrought.” 

Are splendid palaces, pavilions, pleasure gardens, fancy 
ponds, and wondrous vestments such things as one would 
naturallj’' expect to find predicated of the aboriginal 
tribes, as the Asuras are called, and cities stretching far 


^ Cf. FausboU s Indian 2Iythology, p. 1, and again p. 41. 
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and wide with lofty ramparts ? Certainly not. Neither 
have we any specific evidence for them as every-day 
occurrences among the Hindus at any early period, save 
one. Indeed, that they were not commonplaces is 
sufficiently clear from the Epic ascription to supernatural 
power. One does not invoke the genii to explain the 
matter-of-course. 

But there is one pei'iod of Indian history and one 
Indian Court where definite evidence exists for just these 
things. I quote Vincent Smith’s Etirly History, which 
says ^ : “ The buildings [of Chandragupta’s Court] stood in 
an extensive pai’k, studded with tish-ponds and furnished 
with a great variety of ornamental trees and shrubs . . . 
gorgeous embroidered robes were to be seen in profusion, 
and contributed to the brilliancy of the public ceremonies. 
When the King condescended to show himself in public 
on state occasions, he was carried in a golden palanquin, 
adorned with tassels of pearls, and was clothed in fine 
muslin embroidered with purple and gold . . .” Does not 
this English quotation from Curtins and Strabo sound 
curiously like the Mahdhlidrata t The gorgeous palaces, 
the stretching city, and the lofty ramparts of Pataliputi-a 
are also all more than adequately attested by Megasthenes. 
Thus really eveiything included by Maya in this in- 
ventory of his works is specifically evidenced for tlie 
Court of Chandragupta, except the caves. As regards 
these, however, let me note that, in the little artificial hill 
beside the terrace which Hiuen Thsfing tells of, the 
pilgrim makes particular mention of shii sliUt shill- shih, 
^ + 5 “ several tens of .stone chambers,’’ which are 

palpable caves.- 

In the natural hill east of the Persepolitan terrace are 
also caves, namely the royal tombs. The connecting link 
we owe to Dr. Marshall. He, studying afresh the oldest 

^ First edition, p. 115. 

” Cf. Watters, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 95. 
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caves in India, the Mauryan caves in the Barabar Hills, 
near Gaya, came to the conclusion, some months prior to 
my discovery of the tei’race at Kumrahar, that the men 
who fashioned them betrayed familiarit\- with just these 
royal rock-cut tombs of Achsemenian Persia. Could 
better or more independent proof be Avished ? We have 
thus found some record for the existence at Pataliputra of 
each and every thing in Maya’s list, and some of tliese, tlie 
caves particularly, are known to have been exclusively of 
Persian character. This pas.sage alone would almost 
warrant an equation between the Asura Maya and Ahura 
Mazda. But let us continue our examination of the Epic 
text, for now we come to passages of special interest and 
significance, in this same canto. 

Maya has hitherto been pressing for permission to 
construct something for Ai-Juna to show his gratitude to 
him for having saved his (Maya's) life. There is po.ssibly 
some historical allusion behind this also, if our knowledge 
were but adequate : but let it pass. Arjuna has declined 
the offer, so far as he is himself concerned, but ultimately 
yields to Maya’s importunities to the extent of bidding 
him build something fine for Krishna. Krishna himself 
decides on a Sabhii — a Durbar Hall, or throne-room, we 
.should say — and proceeds then to define his Avishes in 
a vague and general \Amy. He stipulates for a wondrous 
hall, one that no mortals could e.ssay to imitate, one 

MM WM tMff rlllE^MT I 

HTflff MM M iC 

The interpretation of these Avoids appears to me not 
easy. I cannot read them satisfactorily with any of the 
accepted meanings of abhiprdyah . How could any divine 
“ intentions ” or “ purposes ” be so wrought ’’ by Maya as 
to be literally “seen” in the Sabha ? The difficulty is 
increased if these “intentions’’ are to be, not only divine, 


' M.Bh. li, ]. ’4. 
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but also such as appertain to Asuras and to mankind. 
It would seem to me that the word abhiprayaJi must 
contain some special meaning here, one perhaps long since 
forgotten. None of the meanings given in the lexicons 
accessible to me seem suitable, as not a single one is lucid 
or makes sense if taken literally. 

But let us remember that Vi with ablti-pra means 
“to go near to”, “to approach”, and then particularly, 

‘ to approach with one’s mind ”. Does this not lead us 
legitimately to the idea of conception, in, let us say, the 
artistic sense ? “ Where we may see the conceptions of 

the gods and Asuras and men which thou hast formed " 
would appear a fairly litei'al iind satisfactory rendering. 
In ultimate purport we might put it freely : “ Where we 

may look on concepts of the gods, of Asuras and men 
which thou hast fashioned, a hall of this sort, prithee, 
build ! ” Ro}’ has employed the word “ design ” in this 
passage. This is perhaps acceptable ; but we may, for all 
that, be permitted to wonder in what sense he used the 
word. Ahhiprayalj, in the meaning “ artistic design, pattern 
figure ” does not appear to have been recorded. But the 
extension is a natural one, in Sanskrit as in English, and 
I do not doubt but that we have this extended meaning 
here. But I do doubt if Roy intended so to use the word.^ 
The reference appears to be to statuary, sculptured 
representations of figures divine, semi-divine, and human 
— thus providing an interesting sidelight on the still 
open question whether divine figures were sculptured in 
India previous to the Gandhara school ! 

But can support be found for this proposed translation ? 
I think it can, and to this end wov.ld cite the passage 
ii, 3. 31. Here the very hall for which Krishna is, as it 

^ Since writing the above I find that Bohtlingk on p. 1022 of his 
Dictionary, vol. v, among the addenda to records abhiprdya in the 
sense of “ Erscheinung, riiantom'*, with reference to M.Bh. 13. 2827, 
tatra dirydn ahhiprdydn dadarsa, which is gratifying confirmation of 
my views. 
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were, giving his specifications in tlie previous passage, has 
been completed, and tlie text declares — 

II 

“■ There, by Maj'^a bidden, eight thousand of the 
Rakshasas called Kihkaras did guard tlie hall 
and did uphold it.” 

And again, in the passage ii, 10. 3, the Sabha of Kubera 
is described as 

“ Uj^held by Guhyakas.” 

Into association with these two citations I should like 
to bring the passage ii, 11. 14 ff. The South Indian text 
as published in Bombay reads thus : — 

^ ’^T ^ g ^ ^ w II '18 II 

II qq II 

’TRW! II II 

Roy translates this as follows : “ It doth not seem to be 
supported on columns. It knoweth no deterioration, being 
eternal. That self-etfulgent mansion, by its numerous 
blazing celestial indications of unrivalled splendour, seems 
to surpass the moon, the sun, and the fire. Stationed in 
heaven, it blazes forth as if censuring the maker of the 
day. ” I must confess that this does not appear to me 
speciall}' coherent, although Fausboll cjuotes it with 
seeming approval.^ What precisely does “ blazing celestial 
indications” mean What is the connexion between the 
statements “ it doth not .seem to be supported on columns ” 
and “it knoweth no deterioration, being eternal” ? And 
does not Roy’s rendering ignore the tit and disregard the 
construction with it ? 


^ Indian Mytholoijy, p. 7^?. 
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Fausboll’s approval makes me hesitate, because I 
naturally dislike to challenge an interpretation accepted 
by so great a scholar ; but I cannot avoid the suspicion 
that the text is here corrupt. A really critical edition of 
the ilahdbhdrata would, I feel sure, show us the pada 
sdsvatl net ca sd kshard placed differently, probably in 
closer association with the line ati candrain, etc., where 
it would appear more relevant. That something has gone 
wrong with the text is even externall3^ indicated bj^ the 
fact that stanza 15 shows onl\' one line. Something has 
appai-entl}'' got left out, and the msvati, etc., pada has got 
misplaced. It appears to me that the stambhair na ca 
dhritd sd tit must be brought into connexion with the 
instrumental cases in that single line which now figures 
as stanza 15 , and that in the absence of our missing 
pdclct we should read stambhair na ca dhritd sd tu 
divyair nanduidhair btuirair bhdsaclbhir amitaprahhaih 
consecutivelj’. 

For the interpretation of this altered text I need onlv- 
state that among the meanings of bhdixt we find “a being’’, 
“ a living creature ”. A being in the sense of bodily form 
or shape is evidentlj^ what we need, and thus I take the 
passage to mean ; “ And neither is it upheld by columns, 
but b}" divers radiant heavenh^ beings of unequalled 
splendour.” This brings me to 1113' S3'nthesis of all these 
passages. I take the poet to be referring, in all alike, to 
a type of throne-room or Sabha familiar to his con- 
temporaries, but now lost to human memoiy, in which 
the actual pillars, as mereh’’ structural necessities, were 
lost to the consciousness of the beholder by reason of his 
absorption in the s3unbolism of a different and more 
conspicuous feature. This feature was the literal presence 
of innumerable large .sculptured representations of divine 
and semi-divine beings, so sculptured and disposed as to 
impress the beholder as actuall3' supporting, on their 
upstretched arms, the various floors of the Sabha, thus 
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justifying the desci'iption of the poet, 7xikshanti ca vahanti 
ca, where \/ vah has its simplest and most natural meaning 
of “hearing”, or “ upholding”, literally. 

It became, then, a matter of the utmost importance for 
m\r present thesis to observ’e that for tangible historical 
evidence for such a structure as tlie 2Iahdbhdrata 
describes we must have recourse to Persepolis. Nowhere 
in ancient India has there hitherto been any indication 
of a structure of this t3'pe. But on the sculptui’ed face 
of the tomb of Darius H\'staspes, and, in abbreviated 
form, at the entrance, significantly enough, to his 
Sabha, we see depicted a structure which in all waj's 
precisely illustrates the meaning of the Indian Epic. 

■-^This structure is the so-called Talar, an open, many- 
storied platform serving as a support to the throne, in 
which the several floors are apparently upheld bj’ sculptured 
hosts representing, in this case, the nations subject to the 
King of kings. ^ It is the most striking sculpture at 
Persepolis, as it embodies a conception of astounding 
boldness and of magnificenth’ imperial pomp and pride. 
The bas-reliefs display this conception in pictorial form, 
and in the absence of tangible evidences it is not strange 
that Persian archaeologists have failed to follow so lofty 
a flight of the imperial Achaemenian mind, and have 
missed the actual existence at Persepolis of this Talar in 
structural form. Fergusson had tlie idea almost within 
his grasp, but he missed it by conceiving the Hall of 
a Hundred Columns to be merely a hall to support 
a Talar on its roof.- Even this conception has met with 
criticism, as partaking of the fanciful. But evidence has 

' For illustrations cf. Curzon’s Persia, vol. ii, p. IS.S, and again p. iTG ; 
Perrot & Cliipiez, History of Art in Persia (Eng. trans,), p. ‘218, and 
again p. 396 ; Fergusson’s Palaces of Xinei-ek and Persepolis, p. 181, 
and again p. 124 ; Stolze & Andreas’s Persepolis. vol. li, pll. 106-8, 
and vol. i, pll. 59, 60. The plate in Perrot & Cliipiez is perhaps 
the best. 

- Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis, p. 180. 
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been found, at last, for believing not alone that the roof 
of Darius’s throne-room did indeed sustain such a Talar, 
but that, moreover, the whole “ hall ” itself teas such a 
Talar, on a colossal scale. The architectural monstrosity 
of a hall covering fifty thousand square feet of area 
internally, with an estimated height of only 25 or 
30 feet, and no means of lighting, thus gives way before 
an architectural conception of surpassing grandeur. 

And when I state that the evidence on which this 
altered restoration of Darius’s throne-room is based has, 
come from the stratification of Pabdiputra, and that the 
first Indian example of those peculiar edifices de.scribed 
in the Mahabhdrata occurs among the palaces of 
Chandragupta Maurya at Kumrahar, which in other 
respects are described by the Greek historians in language 
almost identical with the Mahdhhdrata account of Maya’s 
works, I trust that I am justified in stating with some 
confidence that the Asura Maya of India is indeed 
a reflex of the great Ahura Mazda. 


(To be eontinued.) 
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A KHAKOSTHI INSCRIPTION 

By r. W. THOMAS 

p. Ill of Arkma Aniiqua, under tlie heading 
“Tope No. 13 of Hidda”, we read a.s follows: 
“ This tojje is situated on the brink of a water-course, 
more than a mile from the village of Hidda. In our 
progre.ss towards the centre we fell upon a small earthen 
jar, enclosing a stone wrapped in tuz-leaves. This simple 
deposit was perhaps the most useful that any of the 
many topes exandiied had yielded, for it was encompassed 
with a Bactro-Pali inscription, written with a pen, but 
very carelessly. Fearful that this testimony might 
become obliterated, or sutler in its journey from Kabul, 
I copied it at the time as well as I could, under the hope 
that, if nece.ssary, a transcript would be serviceable;” 
Other references to the same tind may be seen on pp, 60, 
113, and 258-9. 

This was not the only occasion when Masson discovered 
in topes which he excavated fragments or rolls of tuz- 
leaves, as he calls them, meaning birch-bark (see pp. 59-60, 
84, 94, 116 of the same work). In .some cases the rolls 
or “twists” were inscribed with Kharosthi characters; 
and it is specially unfortunate that they proved too brittle 
for preservation, since they would have been undoubtedly 
the olde.st surviving specimens of Indian DbSS. 

To the inscription on the jar my attention was first 
drawn some years ago by finding among the fragmentary 
papers of Masson in the India Office Library (doubtless 
remains of the material from wliich Antiqua was 

compiled by Wilson) a number of attempts at decipher- 
ment of one or two Kharosthi inscriptions. Among them 
are the Manikiala inscription and others which are quite 
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well known. Upon a re-exaniination about a year a<;o 
it appeared that there Ava.s one inscription wliich was not 
t'ainiliar. and I ultimately concluded that it had never 
been p)ubiished. Although this was not tlie fact, it was 
not very far removed from fact : the actual publication 
was very imperfect, and, so far as I am aware, it has 
scarcely ever been noticed in print. An eye-copy (here 
reproduced) will be found, in fact, lithographed at the 
foot of the table of the ‘'Arianian Alijhabet ’’ inserted 
opposite p. 262 of Ariana Antiqua. Its imperfection 
will appear upon compari.soii with the .second photograph, 
which reproduces tlie most careful of 3rasson s copies 
together with his tentative decipherment : the superior 
exactness of the forms of the akmras in thi.s second copy 
will in the light of our present knowledge escape no one. 
The eye-copy was mentioned in tlie Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1863 (p. 144) by Cunningham, 
who read the date, in part erroneously, and the word 
dliarma in 1. 2, and by Dowson in thi.s Journal for 1863 
(pp. 230-1). 

The inscription is in two lines, and the real commence- 
ment is not as in the facsimile, but with the 12th and 
6th a.hmras from the left ends of the two lines respectively. 
I read as follows : — 

1.1. sehutiurae athacimsatihl JO. J^. masfi wpe (or 
pl.)la€sa sfehi damhim 10 ise chunammi j>ra~ 
Ijpitd. gnidra [ra]j((va.nitimi thidjunii 
sayham'in itreiui nu rakarm inna 

1. 2. fde( i ? )n<i iMsalamidrlpui] cteKd. dharin(mm ? )ana 
lulc'ddv vija yupi dhd rm(mm l)a IdtaehadJiofdjda 
sdrira 8an'iixutvu(d?)iid iiirvd(d ? )nd8uhlidrde 
Uiavuhi rujasa u(l)gri(<j<jra ? )p)racamya. 

That this reading presents a number of details open to 
di.scussion is sufficiently plain. And doubtle.ss .some points 
will remain uncertain, unles.s — wdiich is not beyond the 
bounds of pos.sibility — the jar itself should somewhere 
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come to liglit ; it seems not to be in the Indian, or the 
Britisli, Museum. In the meanwhile we may consider 
a few of tlie questionable matters. 

1. sehatiarae. The vowel-sign over the s is, no doubt, an 
error in the cop\- ; for the form sambatsaru compare the 
Gondophares inscription and the Ara inscription of the year 40, 
edited by Banerji (Indian Antiquanj , 1908, p. 58) and Liiders 
(Berlin Academy SitzungsbericJite, 1912, pp. 824-31). 

2. viase. Bead vuisa, the e vowel being again due to erroi-. 
Under the two aksaras is a curved more or less horizontal line, 
of which nothing can be made. But for a second figure, which 
is attached to the bottom of the nia, a reason may be assigned. 
In the second line we miss after [kasalalnule the aksam na, 
of which the figure has the shape : it is therefore probable that 
the figure was really intended for this aksara, and was a 
correcting insertion above the line. 

3. apiiuesa. The second copy has 

4. stchi. In the second copy the reading is rather daste, or 
)iaste, due no doubt to a misreading of part of ste as da, or na : 
a third copy has clearly stchi. 

5. pratista(t}id ?)pita. The ^econdcopy has pratajasta(thd ?)- 
pita, and the published facsimile a slanting line, placed somewhat 
high up, following the ti. It seems probable that an original 
y, (or h ) was misread as //y . On sta and tha see below (No. 18). 

6. [ra]javamtimi. Some of the manuscript copies, including 
the second here reproduced, insert before ja a ra, which may be 
a mei'e dittograph of the last ak'<ara of sarira. But probabl\- 
it was really iiresont in the original, and the word should 
accordingly be rajavanitimi. 

7. Saghaminitrcna nacakariniana. The two successive na's 
appear to differ in shape, which suggests that the former should 
be read as ya. The same form recurs in chunami and 
nirvana : probably m'ery non-initial na should be na (see 
Dr. Konow in Festschrift f. E. Windisch, pp. 87-8). Navakar- 
niiana (read °cna) is possibly a misreading for °kanntkcna. 

8. 1.2. i‘de(i?)na. The t/c resembles rather rn. In kascda° 
the vowel of ku has been overlooked. 

9. dharniana. The akmra read as rma might equally well 
or even better, in both cases, be ta, or possibly tu. Here only 
the sense can decide. Concerning mma see below (No. 18). 
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10. lokika. The facsimile is here quite uiirelialile, and the 
various manuscript copies diverge considerably. The photo- 
graphed copies give lohlubha, 1110011 would be lokika. 

11. yam. The -m is probably a misreading for so, from 
which it differs only slightly. 

12. badhosyeta. Here we are left to conjecture. The ba 
might possibly be ta : hut one is strongly tempted to suppose 
an impierfect reproduction of bodhisvata = bodhisattva, a word 
which has now been found by ]\lr. Marshall m his new Taxihl 
inscription {supra, 1914, pp. 987 sqq.). The c in sye may be 
erroneous, as in sebatsurae and masc above. 

13. sarvasati'a(d ?)iia. In the facsimile we read something 

like °sapamana, and the second copy has Another 

copy has ■t.;: and, since the word reipiired is not doubtful, 
I conclude that the original had ^ — tva (or ^ = tvd ; see 
below, No. 18). 

14. sahharae. No doubt scunhhavae would be a possible 
reading ; but Masson read °hhura, and the word saiiihhdra, 
“equiimient,” “means,” gives a suitable sense. On rrdseeNo.18. 

15. agvi(gcjra ?)pracamya. For a the copio.s present an un- 
intelligible form, which seems to contain a y. The pra might be 
tiiii, and the cayi iterhaps vain. AVe have a sufficiency of parallels 
to prove that the idea intended is that conveyed by the word 
agrapratyaiii.m, and we are free to choose between two 
suppiositions : either there has been a misreading of agm- 
pracayiia (confusion of //« and sa being easy), or the inscription 
had employed a synonym, possibly agrapracuya =agnijmitycuj(i, 
in which the second member had the (rare) sense of “ tribute ”, 
“ share ”. On aggra see below (No. 18). 

17. As regards the last double symbol in the facsimile, it 
plainly is a dittograph for the la which comes at the beginning 
of the line. Possibly it accounts for the missing na after 
kusalamide. 

18. The inscription being written with a pen, wo arc prepared 
to find in the forms of the characters resemblances to those of 
the earlj' documents from Central Asia ; and upon a reference 
to Professor Pmpson’s plate in the Actes do, XIV‘^ Congres 
International des Onentalistes (i, p. 213) such resemblances, 
e.g. in the forms to ii (rimnaveti and yajcti), will actually be 
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apparent. This emboldens me to recognize an d in the horizontal 
stroke attached to the right of rv and tv in 1. 2 (Nos. 13, 14 
above) and perhaps to thd in 1. 1 (No. 5 above). The mark is 
indeed differently placed and is also not slanting ; but we might 
expect variation in detail. A reference to the same plate and 
p. 221 will explain the alternative ntui and nma in No. 9 ; on 
agrjra (No. 15) see Epigraphia Indica, ix, p. 142. 

Accordingly, inserting marks of vowel length and anus- 
rciras and normalizing the nasals we arrive at the following 
reading and interpretation of the inscription : — 

1. 1. sa\;i]i^atsarde a\t\t]iuvimkitlhi •-20. ondsa 

A'pelde[p\sa stehi clamhim 10 ik clmnammi pira- 
ti\t^flid(stdl) rdjavamtilpnlmi 
til u ba[m’]mi Sctlm]ghum'initrena navaharmiena 

]. 2. cdena Icusalaimdena etepilpiil dhurmdna\r!i] 
lokika - vijjd, - yak - dharma - kkae hodhisvata- 
sarlra\i]i\ sarvasatvdna[m] n irvd nasu mbhdrde 
bhavahi i’dja[s]sa agrapracamm[m]. 

“ In the year 28, on the lOth day of the month 
Apellaios, on that date Avas enshrined a relic 
in the stiipa Rajavat (in a royal stupa) by the 
navukarmika Sainghainitra. Through this store 
of good works, in the lapse of these qualities, 
Avorldly knowdedge, glory, and merit,, may the 
relic of the Bodhisattva be a provision for 
Nirvana, and may a principal share [of the 
merit thereof] fall to the king.” 

The tenour of the inscription being for the most part 
common form, and the king’s name being unmentioned, 
the interest is here concentrated in the date. That 
the era employed is the .same as that exemplified 
in the Wardak inscription of the year 51 (now edited 
by Mr. F. E. Pargiter in Epiyraphia Indica, vol. xi, 
pp. 202 sqq.) will hardly be conte.sted ; and this is, of 
course, the era of the reign of Kaniska. Accordingly, 
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this record furnishes evidence for the rule of the 
Kaniska dynasty in Hidda, a place about 5 miles to the 
south of Jalalabad, in the 28th 3 ^ear of their era. 

Concerning the language of the in.scription the following 
points niav’ be noticed : — 

1 . The spelling is, as is characteristic of Kushan inscriptions, 
highly Sanskritic : thus («) the three sibilants are distinguished ; 
(b) there is no loss of single intervocalic consonants, except that 
!ja and ye appear as e (thus apelaesa = apclayasa) and intervocalic 
bh as h — even j is iireserved ; (c) intervocalic tenues are not 
.softened to mediie, except in the ease of thuba (which occurs 
also in the Wardak inscription and may go back to a by-form 
*stiimba) and in edena ; (d) conjunct consonants are not assimi- 
lated, excejit in the case of Ht>tth, k.s>ch. stJi>tf}i, st>tth, 
dt/ >jj, ty = cc, i.e. in cases involving a sibilant or y. 

2. In declension and conjugation there is nothing with which 
we are not familiar from other similar inscriiJtions. This 
applies, for example, to the double locative singular (in -e and 
-avimi), the locative (= instrumental) plural in -hi, and the 
^erbal form bhavatu (instead of hotii). 

8. As regards the form navakarmicna (if the actual reading 
should not be °karmikena), I am not prepared to admit a loss 
of intervocalic k. The matter is somewhat interesting, as it 
exemplifies a rather widespread phenomenon, namel>’, an 
apparent early disappearance of suffixal k. This is instanced 
in the Mathura inscriptions (see the edition in Epigraphia 
Indica, ix, p. 138), the iManikifda inscription (Kartiyasa), and 
elsewhere. As there is no reason to presuppose for k in this 
liosition a special destiny, it seems probable that the forms go 
liack to a type which was without the k, i.e. had for its suffix 
ya and not ka : thus vidhasamyhiya is not derived from an 
earlier inuhdsdmrihiku, but is a jiarallel, and in type a more 
ancient, form. To this type belongs also atthabhugiya ; in the 
case of forms with a preceding vowel other than i (e.g. pothaya = 
imaiUJiaka) we may recognize the influence of analogy. On this 
subject we may refer to Professor Liitlers’ remarks in the Berlin 
Sitzungsberichte for 1918 (Epigraphtschc Bcitrdge, iii), p. 991. 
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NOTES ON THE EDICTS OF ASOKA 

By F. W. THOMAS 

7. Mukha — Dakamukha 

rpHE plirase ete ca amne ca bahuka miiklia danavisagasi 
vydpatd = ete ca anye ca halmlcd mukhd (masc.) ddnu- 
visarge vyuprtdh, occurring in Pillar Edict VII-YIII, 6, 
is rendered by M. Senart “ these functionaries and others 
are my intermediaries : it is they who are occupied with 
the distribution of my alms ...” {Insc7’iptions cle 
Piyadasi, ii, p. 97), and it is explained (pp. 91-2) that 
the employment of the word mukha is similar to that of 
dvdQ'a in the sense of “ means” (separate Orissa Edicts, i, 8). 

Buhler, in his edition of the Pillar Edicts {Epigraphia 
Indica,i\, 245 sqq.), adopts the translation “both these 
and many other chief officials are occupied with the 
distribution of gifts” (p. 272), suggesting in a note that 
onukha either has itself the sense (given in the lexicons) 
of “chief” or stands for the adjective mukhya, of which 
that is the ordinary denotation. 

There are certain passages in the ArthuMstra which 
suggest a modification of these views ; they are as 
follows : — 

(1) c. 22, p. 57 : 

“ Let him station elephants, horse, chariots, ami foot under 
a plural leadership ; for with plural leadership they 
are throui^h mutual fear not liable to disaftection 
from outside.” 

This passage might be held to confirm the opinion of 
Biihler, since we actually appear to have the word 
mukliya in the recjuired sen-se. But other passages will 
correct this impression. 

jRAs. 1915. T 
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(2) c. 27, p. 70 : 

wrfiassTT!! t 

“ Let him (the king) arrange his officials’ functions under 
many heads and as non-pennanent.” 

The sense of “ leader ” is liere still possible, but less 
persuasive. 

(3) c. 34, p. 98 : 

II 

“ The traffic in home -produced royal merchandise he (the 
superintendent) should place under a single head ; 
that in foreign under several.” 

(4) Ibid. : 

“ Let the superintendents of merchandise deposit the price 
realized by the merchandise in a single amount in 
a ■\voodeu vessel having one hole in the cover.” 

In the last pas.sage it is clear tliat inuIcJta means 
‘ head” in the sense not of “leader’’, but of “headin"’” 
or “ sum ” ; and it is highly probable that tlie same sense 
should be recognized in the preceding passage also. This 
suggests further that in the two preceding in.stances the 
compounds hu/rH/zut/i’A //(( and imrlv lUukhi/a (if we are not 
actualh’ to read hu// umul'ha and luifkain v.khn ) are not to be 
resolved siiiqtly into huhu + mi(kli i/a and (inclii iiLvl'/a/K. 
respectively, but should be regarded as derived by the i/u 
sufli.'v from Ixilnnnukhd and ehimukhn (naturallv without 
alteration of meaning). In the Yajrinirilkj/<i-.rnrrti, ii, 203, 
where the phra.se is e.xplained by the 

Mitukmni as meaning that the gaming should be placed 
under a single head official ”, mnkluja would, of course, bo 
metrically unsuitable. 

The exact force of miikha in relation to accounts may 
best be realized by taking note of its correlative, which 
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is sarlrd. Thus, in tlie Artliamstra (c. 14, p. 60) tlie 
various sources of revenue are detailed with the addition 
these are the body of revenue ”, and then 
a few headings are summed up by tlie phrase 
■‘these are the heads of revenue”; similarly we have 
vijuyasd ril'd. It may accordingly be suggested that, 
when Asoka says that his bounties are superintended by 
many “ faces ” {iivuLJid), he does not mean exactly “ many 
leaders ” or “ many intermediaries ”, but simply that the 
work should be in “many departments” or under many 
different officials^ 

The word danamukhu has been carefully discussed 
by M. Senart (Joiu'nal Asiutique, ser. viii, tom. xv, 
pp. 131-4), who has cited the numerous inscriptions where 
it occurs. M, Senart remarks that it does not appear to be 
employed in conjunction with the name of the object given 
(as in ildnaiji tliahho, etc.), but that otherwise he observes 
no distinction in meaning from duiin simply. Since the 
expression is found in inscriptions upon objects to which it 
refers (e.g. the Bimfiran vase and the Jlanikiala cylinder), 
as well as possibl}' otherwise (e.g. in the inscriptions of the 
years 68 and 102 and in those of Zeda and Shakardarra), 
we cannot suppose the meaning to be “ representative ” 
of the gift (which itself might be elsewhere). Hence it 
seems best to recognize a mere synonym for dawi, 
a misapplication of a technical term, “gift department,” 
“ gift heading,” “ gift account,” under which the donation 
would be recorded in the accounts of the institution 
benetited. Or is it, after all, the in.scription itself ? 

<S, PaLIUODHA PAEIliODHA 

In Rock-Edict V the phrase dhcnnmumahdmdtd . . . 
dhanimuyutanam apulihodhaye viydpufd is presented 

^ An aiutlou'ous meiiniiig may suit Siksasamuccoya, p. 835, 1. 14 : 
and AhhidhammafJhasaiKjaha^ ix, 6, vbnokkhaimikhdni. 
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by the different versions with several variations, as 
follows : — 

Girnar : . . . dhamviaijutanam apariijodhaija (see M. 

Senart in J.As. viii, xii, p. 315) . . . 
Khalsi : ... dliammaijutdye apalibodhuye . . . 

Shahbazgarhi : . . . dliramaiiiitasa apalibodhc . . . 

Mansehra : . . . dhramuyuta (or °tasa) apcdibodhaye . . . 

Dhauli : ... dhiunmayutdye apahbodhaye . . . 

M. Senart (i, p. 143) ti'anslates “ to remove all obstacles 
in the way of the faithful of the true religion ”, and 
Biihler (ZDMG. xxxvii, p. 269; Epigrupliia Indica, ii, 
p. 468) “ with the removal of obstacles among my 
loyal ones 

The meaning assigned to apKdibodha, ‘-absence of 
obstacles,” is held (Senart, i, p. 127 ; ii, pp. 137-8) to be 
justified by the expression o.hasmCipaldxxlha, “arbitrary 
obstacles, sc. imprisonment,” in separate Edict I of Dhauli 
and Jaugada, and by the employment of the word jycdi- 
hudha in the Pali canon, where it is not uncommon.^ To 
the variant aparigodka Biihler does not call attention ; 
but M. Senart had already remarked upon it, and had 
pointed to the confirmation furnished by the apuri- 
gddlin[yfi] of ShahbazgarhT. Although this continuation 
is removed by the later and more correct i-eadings {upult- 
hndhain, Senart, Journ. Asinfiqin-, viii. xi, 526 ; xii, 315 ; 
~dhe, Biihler), M. Senart’s caution against supposing 
a mere miswriting in the Girnar version must still bo 
observed ; for the word pmligodlia is given, though 
without a meaning, in the Midift rgrijpulti (24.5. 122). 
It therefore demands a di.scussion. 

The form paligodhn does not seem to occur in Pali 
texts as at present edited. But it has fortunately been 
preserved to us, along with the participle jialiguddh,! , 
in the Buddhist Sanskrit works cxcerj)ted by Santideva in 


^ See below, pp. 103 4, 
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his Sik'/^asamuccaya (ed. Bendall in Bibliotheca Buddhicu, 
i, St. Petersburg', 1897—1902). I cite the passages : — 

(1) p. 50, 11. 14—15 : SCif/aramati-sritm : 

ft t^TTf ^fv- 

II 

“ They engage that Bodhisattva in the desire [or distractions] 
of service (or ‘ business ’) : service is indispensably to 
be undertaken by a Bodhisattva.” 

(2) p. 100, 11. 3-4 : SarvadhaTindpravyttinirdeki : 

TiNf^ i 

“ He must be earnest in the law of Buddha, with a mind 
day and night desirous of the law.” 

(3) p. 105, 11. 12-13 ; Adhyasayasamcodana-satra : 

: I 

“ Eespect to acquisition ... is full of the desire of many 
desires (or ‘anxiety of many anxieties’)-” 

(4) pp. lOS-9: the same text: 

>frfrr i 

“ He becomes ever respectless of elders, having developed 
a pleasure in the incantations of desire (or self- 
assertion ’).” 

(5) p. 186, ]. 10: Sdyaramati-sufra : 

^rrUTf VflHigrT^fft 

“ Without having heeded dharmas, being greedy for (or 
‘ distracted by ’) the life of desire.” 

(G) p. 249, 11. 8-9 : Fitapidramvidifama : 

“ So in the case of external things also what is unstruck, 
unstrikable, not disturbed by what is connected with 
colour, penetrable with the nature of a hollow, that is 
called the external ether-substance.” 

In some passages the implication of desire is self- 
evident, and it suggests at once an etymologj^ connecting 
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the word with the root grdh. It does not take ns long 
to discover tliat the word 'pt'idgnidha actually occurs 
with identical meaning in the Divyuvaddna (p. 851, 
11. 9-10);— 

rTTW^fT^lt I 

“ Now I am keenly desirous of home life and attached to 
the world.” 

Pdligudclhn is accordingly a Prakrit asjiect of pari- 
grddha ; and, since the normal noun from the root grdli 
is gardJid, paligudlui is a reformation upon the basis of 
paliguddha. 

What, then, of the Pali paligedlia ? For this form 
also, with tlie meaning “omnivorous greed", is offered 
by the Dhammasangani (with gedhn, 1059, 113G, and 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, p. 277). If we 
were tempted here to suspect a misreading, we should at 
once be restrained by the fact that tlie Mahdvyutpatti 
supplies a correct Buddhist Sanskrit equivalent in pari- 
gredha. No doubt, the participle pulig’aldha will sooner 
or later come to light.' But we have already sufficient 
evidence to convince us that the hi.stoiy of the words with 
which we are dealing is trulj' I'cprcseiited by the following 

■ 11 , .^pahijiiddha — ^pcditindlin. 

Linguistically this history pre.seiUs a puiiit of interest ; 
for it shows that under .some circumstaiiciss tin; chano-e of 
r to i or u respectively wa.s not due to the neighbourhood 
of a guttural (or labial), as has sometimes been thought, 
but is originally a matter of dialect. 

The existence of the word 'pallgodhu beino- thus 
amply evidenced, it remains to impure concerning its 
appropriatene.ss in the phrase of the Ldict. Now' we must 
take note of the fact that the Nvord dho itifi yttlu = 
dharmuyuldti has been .shown to denote, not “ the faithful 
of the true religion ” or - my loyal ones ”, but “ the 

' The uncomgoimded (lirlrlhu is, of course, known. 
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officials of the dharma (or ecclesiastical) department ” 
{Ind. Ant., xxxvii, pp. 20 sqq. : JRAS. 1909, p. 467 ; 
1913, pp. 387-91 ; accepted by Profes.sor Liiders in his 
article Ephjrapltisclie Be'drnrje, iii, p. 995 = Berlin 
Sitzungsbericlde, 1913, No. liii). The phrase dlcarma- 
yiddnam o.jxdigodhayu, “ with a view to absence of 
greed (or self-seeking) on the part of the rfAarma-officials,” 
will be seen upon inspection to be quite unexceptionable. 

This, however, is not all : it appears also that the sense 
of “absence of obstacles” is no longer appropriate; and 
this reminds us further of the difficulty of explaining how 
the meaning “ obstacle ”, which is indeed supported b}' the 
Pali Dictionary, became attached to the word pialibodlia, 
a compound of hudh, “ to be aware,” with the preposition 
2 xn’i. lYe might find an intermediary in “ circumspection ”, 
“ caution ” ; but an examination of various passages 
suo-gests another course. In Fausboll's edition of the 
JdfuJca, vol. ii, p. 95, the sentence 

Sdvattlnijam kira jxincasatu njxl.mkd ijhara- (or ghardvdsa-) 
palihodhum irnttaddiassa n'ujijddctvd Satthii dhamma- 
desanam sunantd ckaio va vicaranti 
clearly moans that 

“ In Sffn'astl five hundred ujnl-'sakax, having devolved upon 
their children and wives the cares of home (or of ‘home 
life ’), spent their time away listening to the Master’s 
exposition of dharma 

Further, in the Kettipakarnna (ed. Hardy, p. 80), the 
sentence yedtha pibnuhhhuro, bdtka pidihodho yutflid 
pnlibodho, tuttlia parlyidthCinani seems well to bear 
the rendering “ where rebirth is, there is anxiety, where 
anxiety is, there is exertion '. Accordingly it is with 
a sense of conviction that we lind a Burme.se scholar, who 
would have a traditional feeling for the proper nuance of 
meaning, rendering 2 ^aUbodh<i simply by “ worldlj’ cares” 
{Compendium of Buddhist Phdusophy, Abtudhammafttia- 
saiigahu., tr. Scluve Zan Aung, 1910, p. 53). 
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This is not, however, by any means the wliole story. 
A comparison of the passages in the Vinaya which 
exliibit the compound jxiUbudh will show the following 
development of meaning: (1) “reflection”, palihotJho 
vnucclLayatthCiya (Parivara, xii, 2 ; cf. Pac. Ixvi, 1, Ixxxiv, 
1, Bhkni-Pac. vii, i?); (2) “respect of some extraneous 
consideration ” = Skt. apekm, hence “obstacle”, kenac i 
palibuddko lioti (Pac. xv, 2, xlix, 2); (3) “respect of 
something wanting ” = Skt. Cikdiiksu, hence “ claim ”, vara- 
seyydso pallbuddlianti (Cull, vi, 10. 2, Pac. xvi, 1), or 
“title”, dvasapalibodha (Mahav. vii, 13; cf. Rhys Davids, 
Vinaya Texts, ii, p. 157 n., and note in the passage the 
occurrence of the words sdpekkho and dkl, “ expectation ”). 

Unfortunately, the new renderings “ absence of anxiet}' ”, 
etc., for apalihodka seems to apply to the passage under 
consideration hardly ^ more sati.sfactorily than does the 
meaning “absence of obstacles”; and this is the more 
noticeable as in the following (adjacent) phrase, bantdha- 
nabaddhasa joutiridhandye apalibodhaye rnokhdye, it is 
quite appropriate ; it is again appropriate in the separate 
Orissa Edict i, where akasmdpalibodha, “ unnecessary 
an.xiet}’,” and akasmOpalikilesa, “ unneces.sary distress,” 
are deprecated in dealings of officials with the people 
of the city — the people are not to be “ disquieted or 
distressed ”, but there is to be a regularity of lawful 
administration (samayu). Shall we, then, suppose that 
the Girnar text, which correctly employs the two similar 
words in close conjunction, has been exceptionally faithful 
to the author’s meaning, whereas in the other versions 
the apuliyodha has been a.ssiinilated to the contiguous 
apalibodlin ? Or must we ascribe a confusion of the two 
words to the author himself, and by consecjuence to the 
usage of his time ? That the latter supposition has 
something in its favour will appear from a reinspection 

' In view ot the fact that a few lines above the satisfaction (hitnaukha) 
of the dhammayutas is contemplateil, we might indeed make apa/ibodha 
here “absence of cause of discontent 
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of the passag-es already cited and of certain others. Tlie 
facts may be illustrated in a tabular form : — 

(jrlidvasc parKjrddJio (Divyfiv.). uvusapalihodho (Yinaya). 
dvdsamaccharl dvdsapahgedlii gharavusapaUbodha (Jataka). 
(v.l. bodln), kulam., kiilap. hide gane IdhJie cirdse pali- 
(Aiigut. Xik. i, 66). &0(7/ie(iIilindapanho,p.388). 

bahiipaligodhapaliguddho . . . 

Idbliasat kd ra 7i ( 8 i ksiis.) . 

kCima - rdga - vinivesa - viniban - yattra punabhhato, tcdtha pcdi- 
dha-pahgedha-pariyutthdna bodlio, yattlia palihodlw, 
(Aiigut. Nik. i, 66). tattha pariyiitthdna (Netti- 

pakaraiia). 

yad . . . rupagatenapali- dkdso alaggo asatto appa- 

guddham . . . ayam negate titthdo apalibuddho 
bdhya dkdsaclhdttdi (8iksa- (Milindapahho, p. 388). 
samuccaya). 

These parallels show an extensive similarity of 
application in regard to the two words, sufficient to 
excuse the inditer of the edict, if he failed to distinguish 
them. But still there are certain considerations to be 
set on the other side. It will be observed that the Pali, 
in which the similarity of the two words is less over- 
powering {ixdigeclJia and palihodha), perhaps does not 
confuse them ; for the sense of “ desire ’ or •“ greed ” it 
reserves the former, while the latter is confined to that of 
“ trouble ”, “ anxiety ”, or “ claim ”. It is only in the Bud- 
dhist Sanskrit that the ether is called “free from greed ’, 
whereas in the Pali it remains “ untroubled ”, “ calm ’. 
d’he confusion, therefore, is on the side of the dialects 
wliicli change r to u, and could not be ascribed to the 
Avriter of the orio-inal IMagadhi text. If, therefore, the 
confu.sion was realized (as appears) at Shahbazgarhi 
and Mansehra, ive do not find it unnatural (even irre- 
spective of the similarity of go and bo in the Kharosthi 
script) ; while its absence at Girnar is all to the credit 
of that careful text and .scarcely consonant with a 
supposition of the original authors error. How, then, 
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are we to account for its presence at Kliiilsi and Dlianli ^ 
Here, perhaps, we may reflect tliat it is inadvisable to 
know too much ; but at least we may remark that the 
misunderstanding is in tliese two cases more extensive 
than elsewliere, since it has metamorphosed also tlie 
preceding dhammayutCinain into clhammayutdyp, a 
sufficient indication that the sense of the passage was 
not understood. 

On the whole the probability seems to be that the 
original text is best represented by the Girnar version. 

Regarding the form paligodiia we have taken note 
of a point of linguistic interest. A second matter of the 
same nature arises in connexion with the two words 
jointly. In both we have evidence of the I (for r) 
outside the 3Iilgadhi sphere, namely, at rihalibazgarhi and 
Mansehra. This reminds us of the fact tliat an affinity 
between an Indian I and the gutturals and labials (here 
<j and h) is a familiar idea to comparative philologists.^ 
A more general interest attaches to the fact that 
Buddhism has in paldjodha a technical expression for 
the cares of the world, which Christianity deprecates 
under the term /ji,€p(/j,va rov ntwros' 

We have now spent perhaps sufficient time in the 
company of 'ind 'iyodlm and 'pidihodlin ; Init the reader 
will admit that a rather large and complicated historv 
lay behind the variation of a con.sonant in the Girnar 
te.xt.- 

’ 9. AsVA.SA Vl.SVA.SlKA 

The words last di.scussed may remind us that the idea 
of “ comfort ”, “ composure ”, '• freedom from an.xietv ’ 
plays a considerable part in the Buddhist .system. Thus 
the Anyiitiara-nikdya expounds (i, pp. 192-3) a gi'oup 

* Diirbi-bire, lliiViqmir Philoliiijior (C';unbriil‘.re, IS'J.j), pp. glO .sqip : 
Wiickernagel, AHukJ. Grammatik^ p. 2iJl. 

- The reading purujndha Mas <lefended }>v Pi^clicl, (K^A. iSSl, 
and MicheUon. JAQS. xxxi, 244 (al^.o Joliansj,on, see ref.), u[ion 
the hasi-5 of a derivation from v \indh or tfrdi. 
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of four assams, and in another passage (iv, pp. 184—5) 
it is emphatically said — 

ahcnn hi S~iha assattho jxiramcna assdsena assdsdya 
dhammam desemi, tenet ca sdvaJee vinemi. 

For I, Siha, being composed with the uttermost composure, 
teach a dharma leading to composure, and therein 
I train my disciples.” 

So in the Saniiiuttn-tiil-di/a (ii, p. 50) — 

na hi ndna so dtjasmd imasmim dhammavinayc assdsam 
aliiithdti. 

“For surely His Eeverence has not in this d/iurwa -training 
acquired a comiiosed coulideuee.” 

In this latter passage we seem to detect a tendency to 
a transition from the idea of composure to the cpiite 
proximate conception of “settled coiniction 

In the Edicts of Asoka, where forms from the verb 
dsvatt- are several times recorded (see ]M. Senart's index), 
I do not trace any technical application ; the synonym 
auudvitjiKi, “ undisquioted,'’ occurring in the vicinity, 
remains in llie same sphere of ideas. But it is perhaps 
worth while to notice that another compound of svas, 
namely, ri.sv'u.s- {fisflmi/-), is employed in the Sfirnath 
Edict (ed. Professor J. Fh. Vogel in Epttjniph in Indicu, 
viii, pp. l(!(5-72, esp. 1701 with the meaning of producing 
familiarity, or certainty, in regard to a document. 

Inscriptions of other provenance give evidence of a 
special application of a term deilved from t'/.h'KS-. This 
is ri sens (/,■((. which is several times found (see Professor 
Liiders. List of Briilnin Inucidjitions — supplement to 
Epiijrnphid Iiidicn, vol. x — index) as the name of an 
otlicial in the Buddhist order. Do we here recognize 
a general or a .sjiecial .sense ! Is the viscasika an 
expounder of texts, a continuer of faith t Or is his office 
simply that of consoling ])ersons in trouble?’- Against 

* The former sen.-,e i.uits better the compouiKl wall ri ; and in both 
oases tlie d neetK explanation. 
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the former supposition we may set the fact tliat the 
husiness of instruction would more probably belong to 
another official, wlio is entitled dhannolcatlLika, “ex- 
pounder, or narrator, of dharma, ’ If we liesitate to 
believe that the Buddhist order appointed a special 
brother to administer consolation, it is opportune to 
remember that sukavinodana, ‘-dispelling sorrow,” was 
the topic of a class of writings — an example exists in the 
Tanjur, ascribed to Asvaghosa ; in the Harmcarda of 
Bana the Buddhist recluse D'tvakdraviitrd is implored 
to console the widowed and afflicted princess Eajyasri 
mmiicituih samdiirdsdna i/i , “ with the customary consola- 
tions,” called also in another passage sukdpunnyano'pdyd. 

“ He M’ill guide our pious sister into the path of wisdom 
by the good words of Sugata, which pierce the mists of 
sorrow, and by his own wise counsels, illustrated with 
apt examples and weighty witli various sacred texts ” 

( Translation, p. 245). The a.scetic subsequently (pp. 254-7 > 
complies in a pathetic addre.ss. We may remember that 
in Latin also we have the Consolatio, based, no doubt, 
upon some Greek model. 

An interesting discussion might he made concerning 
minor literary species in Sanskrit which are hardly 
noticed in the histories of the literature. But I must 
.surrender the subject to Professor Liiders, who, I under- 
stand, has long had in manuscript an article dealing with 
it, and to whom, indeed, the first recognition of the 
.San.skrit Hvkdv 'i iiodand, or Caii-wldtlo, is due (ZD.AIG. 
Iviii, pp. 707-14). ATe may, however, instance the Epistle 
(e.g. the Siihrllekha of Xagarjuna). the letter (lekhd), the 
Friend's Coun.sel {Hifopddesd in Sanski-it and — a quite 
different type — in Pali), and a species of the latter, the 
address of aeL'ice and cxhui'ttitajn to the x'oung (an 
example in the Kddambarl, cd. Peterson, i, pp, 102 sqq., 
translation by Aliss Kidding, jjp, 7(1 .scjq. ) ; also the 
parody. 
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10. Sam.sarana 

In the Sarnath Edict discovered by 3Ir. Oertel and 
excellently edited in Epigraphla Indica (viii, pp. 160-72) 
by Profe.s.sor Vo^el the sentence 

Jicdisd ca ikd hjn tuphdkamtikam hiivd ti sanisalanasi 
nikhdd 

lias been translated as follows : — 

“ Not only has such an edict been laid down (by me) for you 
that you should remember So be it ! ’ ” 

Here the word nimhina has been, with the concurrence 
of Professor Kern and Dr. Bloch, I'egarded as equivalent 
to samsmarana, “• reiueuibrance, " an equation to which in 
itself no objection can be taken. Xor, again, is there 
anything not consonant with Sanskrit style in the 
expression “deposited, or laid up in memory”. 

What first arouses a suspicion is the use of the 
words hedisil ihl lipi. ••an edict like this,’ -which 
seems to denote a second copj’ of the edict ; and this 
suspicion is continued b\' the immediately succeeding 
sentence — 

ikam ca lipiin liechmm eva iipdsakdnamtikam nikhipdtha. 

*’ And an exactly similar edict you are to deposit in the vicinity 
of the npdsakas." 

For clearly the rendering “ But you must also lay down 
exactly such an edict for the lay-members ” disregards not 
only the ikam . . . Itedisam eva. but also the meaning of 
aintikani, and is inappropriate to the status of updsaka. 

This is really decisive ; the sa lusalana must be a place, 
and the Edict is to be deposited, or set up, therein. 
It remains to in(|uire what evidence can be found as to 
the fact and as to the character of the locality. Xaturally 
we turn to the Vinuya, and we are not long in finding 
{Cullavayga, vi, 3. 4. pp. 152-3, of vol. ii of Professor 
Oldenberg’s edition of the Vinnya) a pas.sage dealing 
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with rnancas, “ hed,” “ chaiva,”^ al nidus, ‘'terraces,” 

'prughaiius, “ vestibules,” in the Vihrira and ending — 

tena klio pana samatjcna vihCirCi anCdindaka liontt apatissa- 
ranu . bhcKjavato ctam attJiam droccsutn . aniijCindmt 
hhikkliavc uhndum paghanam pakiitam osarakam ti . 
dlindd pdkato honti, bhikkhu hnli/unti nipajiitiim, 
anujdndmi bhikkhave sainsaianakitikum lujghdtana- 
kitikam ti. 

“ At that time, again, the Vihfiras were without terraces, 
without approaches (?). They reported the matter to 
the Blessed One. I allow, Bilious, terrace, vestibule, 
antechambers, and covered ways. The terraces are 
public, the Bhiksus are ashamed to he down. I allow, 
Bhiksus, those made with uimsaranas, made with 
doors (?).” 

What the samsarana i.s does not clearly appear;- but 
in connexion with tlio terrace (dlinda), we are naturally 
reminded of the samosaranas of the Jain Tirthamkaras, 
which are illustrated and considered in Dr, Htittemann's 
“ Miniaturen zuin Jinacarita” (Baessler Archiv, iv, 2, 
191o) and in Dr. A. K. Cooinaraswamy's “ Xotes on Jaina 
x\rt” {Journal of hid i< in Art and Industry, xvi, Xo. 127, 
1914). Indeed, the word saniarasarann is given hj’ the 
JlidtCivy lit putt i (223. 93) next to priKjhlidru. 

The etymology would suggest a place for walking about, 
a lobby. But then our thoughts turn to the cnnkra ma, or 
walk, which in the ca.se of Buddha is figured at .Srinchi as 
a triangular promenade." Whether students of architecture 
would be prepared to admit the possibility of Asiatic 
connexions w'ith our eccle.siastical edifice.s, I am not in 
a po.sition to say — the researches of il. Foucher and the 
Central Asian discoveries have of late j'ears opened out 

' I had almost omitted the hhiflikhJ/a, peg in the the rjnini- 

rajju, “ loop for the cirnra," and even the i'irararaidda, “pole for the 
clmra," quasi “ hat and coat stand’’. 

“ In >Sanskrit the dictionaries give the sense of “ main street”. 

•’ See M. Foucher’s Thr- Bftjinnivfjs of BnJdhi.^f Art, etc., pp. 93-4. 
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many new possibilities. But an analog}' at least may be 
seen in the cloisters of our churche.s and colleges. 

It will be observed that in the mnisurana is deposited 
only the monk’s copy of the edict, the first sentence 
relating- expressly to a Saiigha of Bhiksus (in Pataliputra). 
For the JJpamkas, who presumably are not regarded as 
living in the Vihara, or at any rate as using the samsmriwi. 
facilities for seeing the edict are to be provided elsewhere. 

Accordingh’, the following translation may be proposed : 

In order that a similar edict may be within your reach, 
it has been deposited in the mmmrana. Do you also 
deposit a similar edict within reach of the UjxTsakas."' 

This same edict contains two other points of interest. 
The first concerns the disfrocking of the schismatic brother 
and giving him two white robes (odatani dusani) in 
place of the monk’s yellow. This practice having already 
been evidenced from the Pali by Professor Neumann 
{DigJin. trans. ii, p. 243;. cf. C'ldhi, v, 21. 2), we need not 
dwell upon it here. 

The second point is in connexion with the interpretation 
of the words viLVMi/dtha and viixlsa 2 Xti/Cifhii. I find 
a difhcultv in following the editor and others in holdin”' 
that these pronouncedly causative forms “can hardly have 
a causative meaning”. In the almost identical sentence 
of the Rfipnath Eilict the form employed is a non-causative 
vtuns(’fnviii<i. The word is one which enjoys a high 
2 )restige for difficulty, and to which, since doubts are still 
entertained bj' some scholars, I trust to be able to recur in 
a further instalment of these notes. 

In this particular edict, however, there seem to be 
grounds for a clear decision. For what is the sole subject 
of the rescript ? Expulsion from the Sarngha, we answer, 
on grounds of schism, and publication of the decree to that 
effect. How, then, is the matter introduced ? “ Whoso, 

Bhiksu or Bhiksuni, divides the Sarngha, he is to be 
arrayed in bright robes and — nndvdsnsi dvdmijiye — made 
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to dwell in a place which is not a residence (of monks, 
dvdsa).” When we meet the verb vlvdsay at the end, 
after an interval of a few lines, can we resist concluding 
the edict (partly in agreement with Dr. Bloch) as follows ? — 

dvatake ca tuphakam dhole savata vivdsayCttlia tuphe etena 
viyamjanena. Hem - eva savesu kotavisavesu etena 
viyamjanejia vivdsapaijdthd. 

“ As far as your administration extends, you are everywhere 
upon this intimation [and without further orders ; 
cf. JEAS. 1914, p. 391] to exj)el. Likewise in all the 
districts of the forts [of local chiefs, whose intermediacy 
accounts for the double causative rivdsdpay-] you are 
upon this intimation to require expulsion.” 

11. Pradesika again 

In our discussion of the word pradesika, which was 
l egarded as a synonym of pradestr. some reflection was 
occasioned by the long «, for which two alternative 
explanations were propounded. It must be confessed that 
we have overlooked the simplest and most satisfactory of 
all. The form is derived from prndesa. but from ptradesa 
in the sense not of “ district ”, but of '■ report ”. We mav 
again cite the Arthamstra ; — 

^ Tin: I 

^ (c. .‘39, p. ill). 

‘‘ Or one disguised as a trader should send to the king the 
extent of the caravan ; upon his report the king 
should inform the superintendent of octroi as to the 
extent of the caravan.” 

The analogy of the expression ten<i pradesena with the 
etena viyainjunena of the preceding note will not escape 
the reader. Pradesika, is therefore a synonv’in of prndestr 
in the same way as ■‘cavalryman ” is of "cavalier”, i.e. it 
is a matter of date and secondarv’ formation {taddliifa). 

(To in contiuiK'd. ) 
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THE BUSHELL PLATTER OK THE TSIN HOU P‘AX 

No excuse need be offered for further consideration of 
the ancient bronze in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
which is known as the Bushell Bowl, for there is a great 
lack of information on the subject of Chinese bronzes, and 
anything that is written concerning this particular object 
is likely to help in supplying the deficiency. Professor 
Giles has pointed out the misnomer by which a platter 
(p’an) has come to be known as a bowl. It is not too late 
to make the necessary correction as I have done at the 
head of this article, and it is desirable that future writei’s 
should give the correct English name to this^)'«u. 

My reason for writing concerning tliis platter is that 
during the winter of 1912-13 in Peking, while searching 
in an old book-store on Liu-li Chang, I came across a 
rubbing which I found to be one of the Bushel! platter. 
As far as coidd be remembered b}’ the owner of the store, 
this rubbing came into his hands through the late Yang 
Li-shan, a well-known connoisseur of a generation ago 
and the intimate friend of Dr. Bushell. Mr. Yang was 
a i\retropoIitan official, a rare scholar and an authority 
much in demand by the collectors of Peking. He had the 
entree into the palaces of the Princes and was also sought 
b}' the Imperial Household Department in the classification 
of art treasures. He was a close friend of Prince I, and it 
was doubtle.ss thi'ough him that Bu.shell secured this platter. 
Prince I was a careful collector of bronzes and pictures, 
and has left behind him a reputation for keenness in 
detecting frauds. I have seen three pictures which 
belonged to him and they were of genuine merit. He did 
not have a large collection of antirpie bronzes, and they 
jK.\s. 191 "). s 
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are now all scattered, Tuan Fang having secured a few of 
them, which I liave seen. This small number of things 
from the collection of Prince I which has come to my 
notice has confirmed in my mind the truth of the ojDinion 
usually expressed in Peking art circles concerning the 
good judgment and cai-eful habits of selection of Prince I. 
This platter, then, was owned by Prince I, a collector of 
good repute, it was known to Mr. Yang, a keen critic 
(even if, indeed, it was not sold through Mr. Yang to 
Dr. Bushell), and it passed into the Museum through 
Dr. Bushell, who is remembered as a cautious and 
well-informed connoisseur. The.se facts give strong pre- 
sumptive evidence as to the intrinsic value of the platter 
and also as to its being in reality what Bushell claimed 
it to be. 

The rubbing which I obtained is very clear. I have 
also a rubbing of the inscription of the San Shih P‘an, a 
platter which is one of the most famous pieces now 
remaining in the Peking Palace (see JKAvS., April, 1912, 
p. 447). This platter of the San family is the best 
e.xample of a bronze vessel of this shape of undisputed 
anti(juit 3 L A detailed coinpari.son of the rubbings of 
these two 23latter.s could not fail to be instructive, but 
my present purpose is restricted only to a notice of the 
stvle and peculiarities of the characters of an inscription 
which is admitted by all critics to have been cast and 
not incised. 

Professor Giles in Adversarki Sinica, Yo. 9, p. 293, 
has given a translation of a passage from the Tung T'ien 
Ch ing Lu of the thirteenth century as found in the T u Shu 
Chi Ch'eng. Another slightly ditterent version of what 
was evidently a common original has been published in 
vol. V of the Eacy doped in of Fine Arts — Mei Shu 
Ts'ung Shu — under the heading Ku T ung Ch i K‘ao (An 
Examination of Ancient Bronzes). I had made a translation 
of this for my own use before seeing that of Professor 
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Giles, and I will quote from my own translation. As to 
the two tj-pes of inscription — k‘uan and chi — the author 
saj’S, “ the lines were fine like hairs and were even, 
regular and distinct, without a trace of being blurred. 
The characters were rounding like the surface of inverted 
tile.s. Thej’ were not bold or deep. Both large and 
.small characters had a uniform depth. ... If ves.sels are 
now found with inscriptions blurred or cast in an irregular 
mould, these are the work of amateurs or imitators.” 
A comparison of the inscriptions of the two platter.s shows 
at once that the inscription of the San Shih P‘an agrees in 
every pai’ticular with the above standard of correct ancient 
bronzes, and that the inscription of the Tsin Hou F‘an has 
many of the faults which should place it in the class of 
work done by ■' amateurs or imitators ”. The edges of many 
characters of the Tsin Hou P‘an are rough, though this has 
been the result sometimes of recent attempts to remove 
extraneous matter from the surface in the hope of being 
able more easily to decipher the characters. The inscription 
is blurred in many places, there is an irregular depth of the 
charaetei’s, the inner surface is frequently not rounding 
but sharp, and the lines are often too coaise. It can 
be .said without fear of successful gainsaying that the 
inscription of the Bushell platter shows at least that it was 
not the work of a skilful artizan such as the one who 
produced the perfect ca.sting of the San Family platter. 
The workman was an amateur without doubt, but whether 
or not we should go further and classify him as an imitator 
of his own or a later age or as a forger of the T'ang, Sung 
periods, depends chiefly upon our own inclinations. For 
my own part, I do not think that any more definite 
decision can be made from tbe style of the inscription than 
that it is not of a high clas.s. Some characters have every 
appearance of having been cast, and others bear the marks 
of incision. The style of the characters is such as of 
those used in the Chow dynasty, but of course these have 
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been constantly imitated during succeeding periods. The 
length o£ tlie inscription is most unusual, but it must be 
remembered that the size of the platter is also unusually 
large and the number of cliaracters used is not greater in 
proportion to the size than in the San Shih P‘an. 

The veneer that has been plastered over the surface of 
the platter proves nothing more than the desire of some 
possessor to preserve bis specimen, and does not help us 
to any decision as to age. While I do not believe that 
anything can be definitely determined about the inscription 
further than that it is poor workmanship, I cannot 
refrain from expressing my inclination to believe that the 
inscription was originally cast by a bungling artisan who 
was unsuccessful in his work, and that it was completed 
by incision. In no other way can I account for the 
dissimilarity in different parts of the inscription. This 
theory seems to be the only one sufficient to cover the 
existing facts. There are some characters which, if 
considered by themselves, would pass all the severe tests 
of having been cast, whereas other characters reveal at 
once the trace of the tools with which the\’ were incised. 
It is the kind of work which might be expected from an 
inferior but ambitious artisan. 

The translation of the inscription has been done 
sufficiently well, and I do not propose to discuss the 
relative merits of the versions of Bushell, Chavannes, 
Giles, and Hopkin-s. Nothing can be learned from the facts 
given in the inscription to help us in determining the age 
of the platter. There is only one thing to which I think 
reference should be made, and that is concerning the 
identification of character No. 512. The identitication 
made by Yuan Yuan and Wu Shih-fen is /i, and the 
character may be seen as the last one on the reproduction 
of the San Shih P‘an rubbing. Li is a generic term 
according to Po Ku T‘u, as was also the term for tripod, 
tbig. A lYan or platter would be correctly included under 
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this genus — li, and there need be no hesitation in adopting 
tliis as the correct identification. Tliere is no necessity of 
going so far afield as Mr. Takeda and Mr. Chalfant liave 
gone in tiying to identify it as an archaic form of lung, 
fanner. The use of li on the two platters is perfectly 
correct. 

As to the platter itself, I was able, through the kindness 
of Mr. A. J. Koop, to make a careful examination of it on 
the afternoon of February 10, 1914. The fyan was taken 
from its glass case and placed in the room of the Curator, 
where I was given every opportunity of handling it. 
I compared the rubbing with the platter, and found it to be 
identical in size. I then submitted the platter to the tests 
used by the Imperial Household Department of the late 
Manchu dynasty. (1) As to the patina, it is chiefly of dark 
brown or russet colour, though there are a few spots of low 
olive colour. It is the patina which vessels take on that 
have not been buried in the earth for any great length of 
time, or of vessels that have been buried in dry soils. 
(2) The sound given out when the platter was struck was 
clear and not confused like that of Sung bronzes. (3) When 
rubbed briskly with the palm of the hand there was no 
rank odour, as is the case with bronzes of the T ang and 
Sung period. These te.sts, together with those based upon 
mj’ own personal experience in the observation of many 
specimens of undi.sputed genuineness, led me to the 
conclusion tliat this platter belongs to the latter part of the 
Chow dynasty, and that Dr. Bushel! was approximately 
correct in a.ssigning it to the seventeenth century B.C. 

The workmanship of the decoration of the platter is on 
an equality with that of the in.scription. It is of inferior 
(|ualit\’. The touch of the artisan was not deft, but 
elums 3 L He cared more for size than for good work. The 
result was that he produced a platter which could never 
have been considered of great artistic or literaiy value. In 
my opinion it is a genuine specimen of the latter part of the 
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Chow dynasty, but is not a good specimen of a superior 
workman. It is in a different class from the San Shih 
P an of the Peking Palace, or the Ch‘i Hou P‘an of the late 
Shen Pao-hsi, which is now in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. 

John’ C. Ferguson. 


THE POETRY OF MUTANABBI 

In the opinion of most Arabic-knowing scholars in the 
East, Mutanabbi holds the highest rank among all Arabic 
poets, yet in the estimation of European scholars he takes 
a very low place, compared with the pre-Islamic bards or 
with such later poets as Abul-‘Atahiya and Abul-‘Ala 
Al-^Ia‘arri. Like the Persian poet Anwari, he suffers 
from the fact that all his poems are in the qasida form, 
which both from its length and mechani.sm and con- 
ventional style happens to be particularly unattractive 
to European critics, while their subject-matter is both 
wearisome and irritating, consi.sting, as they do, of un- 
ending repetitions of two themes, exaggerated praise of 
a complacent patron or unsparing and unseemlj’ abuse 
of some person unfortunate enough to incur the poi-t's 
resentment. 

Both Huart in his Arabic Literature and Nicholson 
in his Literary History of the Aratis have; laid stress on 
the unattractive features of Mutanabbi's style, his affected 
mannerisms, and his accumulation of fantastic imagerv, 
and the few passages selected by the lattei- author for 
translation, though characteri.stic of Mutanabbi on the 
whole, are more calculated to reveal the .side of his 
poetry which is repulsive to Western readers than to 
suggest that, after making allowances for great differences 
in taste, Mutanabbi is really entitled to a high place 
among the poets of the East. 
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In the course of making recently a rough translation 
of the 6,400 odd baits of which the Diwan of Mutanabbi 
consists, I made a point of marking all lines which 
impressed me at the time as being notable, either from 
the sentiment expressed or the felicity of expression, 
and out of these lines, which I find numbered rather less 
than two hundred, I have picked out twenty, which are 
given below with a rough rendering into English. Most 
of the lines are gnomic or cynical in sentiment. Tastes 
differ so widely that it is not likely that any other 
selector would have taken many of my original choice, 
and probably even in picking from these the personal 
equation of the selector has played a large part. 
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Tro.nslaiiorb 

1. Let not fi'iendl}’ tongues, inspired bj' hostile hearts, 

deceive thee. 

2. When thy superiority raises thee not above the 

necessity of thanking a base man for a gift, the 
superioritj’ lies with him who receives the thanks. 

3. Life lies clear before him, who is ignorant or careless 

as to what has happened in it and what is expected 
to happen. 

4. There is a sickness Ijdng concealed in love, like 

poison in honey, of which I tasted in my ignorance, 
and death was in the taste of it. 

■5. As for pride, this is no habit of mine among them, 
e.xcept that I am in .sooth a foe to every ignorant 
fellow who pretends to be wise. 

6. To nn' mind the greatest of .sorrow lies in a joy, the 

possessor of which knows surely that it will pass 
away from him. 

7. They asked me, “ Will he cause thee to reach as high 

as the Pleiades ^ ” and I answered, “ Yes, if I wish 
to sink lower in dignity-.” {T]te ^loet means to 
siigijest Jnjpei'holically fJiaf his present position 
in tlte favour of the liable pxvneijy rized by him 
is hiyher than the dignity ironically alluded to 
by Iris critics.) 

8. He affects to show ignorance about me, though 

I know him w'ell, and the pearl remains a pearl 
in spite of him who knows not its value. 

9. When what thou intendest is but a verb in the aori.N-t 

tense, it becomes a past verb before the signs of 
jazm can be attached to it. {This line contains 
several plays on grammatical terms.) 
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10. He is too great for any comparison ; his hand is not 

an ocean (of beneficence), nor is he a lion, nor is 
his opinion a sharp sword. (Hn allusion to some 
of the stock metaphors of encomiastic verse.) 

11. Every act of forbearance, which occurs without the 

power of exacting vengeance, is but a subterfuge 
to wliich the base resort. 

12. I have seen nothing among the faults of men so 

o-rievous as the failure of those who had it in their 

O 

power to attain perfection. 

13. Make no complaint before the folk, whom thou wilt 

thus cause to triumph over thee, like the complaint 
of a wounded man before crows and vultures. 

14. The companionship of the base is an accursed thing, 

for it is in truth a guest, which brings along 
repentance with it as an uninvited guest. (The 
word at the end of this line is the }cord 

which is the anstver to the conundrum proJ)o^mded 
by Hariri at the end of the fi^th Assembly : 

A!* t o 111 k * 

r ^ ^ . W C'V • > > 

,.ttwU w m i.lkj,.-*!! 1 . •'* • I . '4 Mb * ) 

15. He speaks the truth, even when it injures him to do 

so, and his two secret and outward states are 
both alike. 

Ifi. The two sons of the enemy, who serve to increase the 
number of his ho.st, are but like the two letters of 
which make up the word unuisiyan. (This 
also is a i/rammaticnl edlusion. the icord given 
being the diminutive form of the noun 
made by inserting the letter ^ twice.) 

17. I am afflicted with a calamity like that of the rose 

which is placed near to nose.s more fitted to have 
the nose-ring of a camel placed on them. 

18. They attack thee when thou art made lean with the 

vicissitiides, and fight like dogs around thee (to get 
nearer to thee) when thou art prosperous. 
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19. If iny sojourn in thee had been any injuiy to me, the 

pearl would not have remained within the oyster- 
shell. {The poet means that he would nut have 
accepted his uncoiKjenial surroundings if his 
innate merit could have suffered thereby.) 

20. Thou art pictured in my heart, so that thou seemest 

never to leave me and it is even as if despair of 
union with thee constituted a promise of union. 

R. P. Dewhuest, I.C.S. 

Note by D. S. Makgoliouth 
The most famous collection of the wit and wisdom of 
Mutanabbi is that made by the Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad, who 
died 385 a.h. It is printed in tlie Wasilah Adahiyyah 
of Husain Mar.«afi, Cairo, 1292, ii, 67-79. An asterisk 
has been put against the lines in Mr. Dewhurst's collection 
which are also found in the 300 or tliereabouts chosen by 
the Sahib. No. 9 is taken by the autlior of the Birr 
al-Baldghah as an illustration of the excellent rule 
that technical language should not be employed in 
poetiy. A most interesting addition recently made to the 
printed literature on Mutanabbi is the irast7f«/(. huina'l- 
Mutanahhi wa-Khusumihi of ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz 
al-Jurjani, ob. 366, Saida, 1331. Perhaps I may also call 
attention to the JTatimiyyah, embodied by Yakut in his 
IrsliCid al-Arlb, vi, 504-19. 


PERSIAN AND ARABIC WORDS IN THE SATSAI OF 
BIHARI LAL 

In the course of revi.sing a translation of the Satsai of 
the Hindi jroet Bihari Lai, whicli I made in 1907, and 
which I hope, after following the Horatian maxim 
“ nonunnjue prematur in annum”, to publi.sli .soon, I have 
been struck with the comparatively large number of words 
of Persian and Arabic origin which appear with little or 
no change in this typical Hindi poem. If Doha No. 708 
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(Grierson's edition, Calcutta, 1896) be genuine, this work 
was completed on March 31, 1662, and in style and 
subject-matter the verses of which it consists are as far 
removed from Muhammadan influence as it was possible 
for them to be. The extent to which foreign words are 
used in such a poem at such a date is a striking indication 
of the penetrative power of the language of the Islamic 
conquerors. 

The following list of words of Persian and Arabic origin 
occuri'ing in the Saisai is, it is hoped, a complete one. 
The numbers given refer to the Dohas, 726 in number, in 
Grierson’s edition : — 

3. akas (reflection) is the Arabic 

16. sor (fame) is the Persian The same woi’d 

occurs (683) in a dift'erent sense, meaning noise. 

17. rnTSffr tdftd (twisted .silk, tafi'eta), is the Persian 

20. yu fd (increase) is the Arabic (tJUsl, 

21. midak (sovereignty) is a corruption of the 
Arabic k— mulk. 

dmil (governor) is the Arabic . 

jor (force) is the Persian ,, ; and occurs in three 
other Delias (269, 278, and 554). 

rdkam (thing or article) is a corruption of the 
Arabic raqm. 

33. hn-op/M direction, towards) is the Arabic t—jjc. 

56. kihalinumd (a compass) is a corruption 

of the Persian UJ*d^ being, of course, 

Arabic). 

61. fuaj (armjA tbe Arabic .—ys, and occurs again 

in Doha 703. 

<Jol (troop) is a corruption of the Persian J^. 

73. fjm gd 'ah (evolution) is a vulgarized form of the 
Pei-sian (jirih. 

kahiltar (a pigeon) is the Persian 
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85. ^Tf%fT S(!&)7 (proved) i.s the Arabic c;:— .'Lb 

88. ft(4dTW sirtdj (a chief) is a corrupted form of the 

Persian surtdj. 

89. 3R;?T garain (hot) is a vulgarized form of the Per.sian 

garni. 

94. had (extreme limit) is the Arabic hadd. 

106. ruL'h (face) is the Persian ,, and occurs again 
in Doha 722. 

117. f?«y ( mark or brand) is the Persian and is 

found also in Doha 569. 

127. hdyad (paper) is a corruption of the Per.sian 

Aili , and re-occurs in Doha 402. 

139. flJTTt tamdse, inflected form of BJITOT (a spectacle), 
is a corruption of the Arabic The same 

inflected form is found again in Doha 719. 

148. guldb (a rose or essence of rose) is the Persian 

This word is of very frequent occurrence 
in the Satsai, being found also in Dohas 290, 382, 
389, 476, 487, 539, 540, 548, 631, 632, 645. 
and 646. 

151. HW tfij (swift) is the Persian 

fSiTX; hajdr (a thou.sand) is the Per.sian and 

occurs again in Dohas 466, 527, 667, and 697. 

187. (a tale-bearer) is the Persian JA;^. 

189. l:h njdl (thought) is a vulgai' form of the 

Arabic JL^ khaydl, and is to be found also in 
Doha 560. 

193. f?rrw harndm (hot bath) is a corruption of the 
Arabic haninuhn. 

212. goi (ball) is the Persian 

chaugdn (game of polo) is the Per.sian 

220. 1*11% inflected form of TZITSIT pgdld (cup), is 

a corruption of the Persian ^L.' 'piijdld. 
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227. helidl (senseless) is the Persian and 

re-occnrs in Dohas 330 and 660. 

231. sabil (course) is the Arabic 

237. iftT rjir (catcher) is the Persian 
248. s?i Hid r (counting) is a corruption of the Persian 

shumdr. 

252. silsile (smooth) is probablj' a corruption of 

the Arabic aLJ— meaning a chain or series. 

259. ^^’51 huldy (calamity) is a corrupted form of the 
Arabic L' hold, and is found again in Dohas 261. 
403, and 684. 

69. luydm (bridle) is the Persian 

75. •TT?^ iid/ici/j (wrongfully) is the Persian 
322. kdlhut is a vulgarized form of the Persian 

AJIi kdlhud (a form or figure). 

329. ijartb (poor) is the Arabic 

nixL'djibcm (to protect) is derived from 
a corruption of the Persian -.U 7 U('?rdc (protecting). 
338. juclt (separate) is a word obtained by treating 

the Arabic as if a Hindi feminine form could 
be derived from it. 

351. (motive) is the Arabic 

353. ^1^ hdl (condition) is the Arabic 

khiint (murderer) is the Persian 
^l?rr5r kkuskydl (happy) is a corruption of the 
Persian klnishhdl. 

361. fa/u6 (i7olitenes.s) is the Arabic 

382. s7s< (a phial) is a diminutive corrupt form of 

the Persian tw-A shtsha. 

390. budrdh (evil-moving) is the Persian 

401. nnmud (revealing) is the Persian J.-D. 

424. chashmd (spectacles) is the Persian 

This word occurs again in Doha 606, but is there 
written with the dental sibilant. 

458. sikdi- (hunting) is the Persian 
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463. kajdici (a marauding attack) is a corruption 

of the Persian qazzdqi (the attack of 

a Cossack). 

467. 1%^ Jih (boAvstring) is the Persian i;. 

Sfi^TPT himdn (a how) is the Persian 

481. ^oR nauk (point) is the Persian t >1} [nok in Old 

Persian). 

neja (spear) is the Persian i’-J' (neza in Old 
Persian). 

491. j(irt (golden) is the Persian . 

492. (a neck-hand) is the Persian 

503. kasari (a defect) is the Arabic used in its 

ordinary Indian sense. 

509. bepdi (footless) is the Persian 

510. Iidyal, the meaning of which i.s given by the 
commentator as TTHM (attracted), is probably 
a corruption of the Arabic Jo Li (terrible). 

515. trpEf^^ pdyancfdy (a foot-mat)is thePersian 
524. (aChinese lantern) is theArabic 

526. morchd (rust) is the Per.sian 

534. sahihl (a picture or portrait) is a corruption 

of the Arabic shahth. 

538. ndjuk (delicate) is the Persian i >;L'. 

549. ’ITt (a fairy) is the Persian 

550. dmnchi (lower part of the back) is the Persian 

^1 * 

577. T;if rale (path) is the Persian il,. 

580. ^4 I'll T (a giraffe) is the Arabic Aslj ; zurdjd. 

598. wxnim (soft) is a corruption of the Persian ,*J 

I ^ 

xitiriii. 

620. S 07 \i (saltpetre) is tlie Persian 

(camphor) is probably corrupted from 
the Persian , and not derived directly from 
the Sanskrit kurpuru. 

628. gnmdn (pride) is the Persian 
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630. havitl (condition) is a corruption of the Arabic 
plural 

631. hu/nn' (spring) is the Per.sianjL-j. 

634. saphar (journey) is the Arabic 

636. bdj (a hawk) is the Persian ;L(. 

645. WW db (di.stinction) is the Persian < >1 . 


647. 


654. 


660. 

663. 

685. 

694. 

697. 

706. 

707. 


afar (scent) is a corrupt form of the Arabic 



uhsdn (generosit}', benefit) is a vulgarized 
form of the Arabic i/isdn. 

hand (an embankment) is the Persian 
Balakk (the city of Balkh) is the Persian 
kabiil (acceptance) is the Arabic 
bahas (discussion) is a corrupted form of the 
Arabic bahs. 

darbdr (court) is the Persian ,1' 
phnte (victory) is a vulgar form of the Arabic 
fath. 

hukum (order) is a vulgar form of the Arabic 
huJcm. 


R. P. Dewhurst, I.C.S. 


TAYO NOTES ON YEPIC RELIGION 
In his recent treatise on 2'hc Scapegoat Sir James 
Frazer has made use, in support of hi.s thesis of the 
fundamental character of early religion, of certain 1 edic 
evidence. It is of interest to examine the use made of the 
material, in order to determine whether or not it can be 
regarded as valid, and whether the Y'edic religion thus 
receives further elucidation. 

The main the.sis of Sir James Frazer in The Scapegoat ^ 
is that on the one hand it was customary to kill the human 


pp. 224-8. 
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or animal god in order to save his divine life from being 
weakened by the inroads of age, on the other it was 
customary to have a general expulsion of evils and sins 
once a year, and that by a combination of these two uses 
the dying god was emplo\’ed as a scapegoat. After 
illustrating the.se ideas, the author examines in detail the 
■sacriticesof the Mexicans,^ which he considers as illustrating 
in special completeness the doctrdne of deicide as a process 
of maintaining the life of the world, and tinds in it the 
theory that death is a portal through which gods and 
men alike must pass to escape decrepitude and to attain 
the vigour of eternal 3'outh. “ The conception,” he 
concludes,- “ may be .said to culminate in the Brahmanical 
doctrine that in the dail}^ .sacrifice the bodj’ of the Creator 
is broken anew for the .salvation of the world.” This 
conception is more preciseh' developed ^ bv reference to 
the Rgvedic^ theorv of the origin of tlie world from 
the dismemberment of Purusa ly the gods, and to the 
Brainninical theoiy “ of the repetition in the ritual of the 
mystic sacrifice of Prajapati ly whicli the world is 
continuallj' anew created. The world is renewed by the 
sacrifice, and the priest who performs tl>e sacrifice identifies 
himself in the act witli the creator and b\' his act of sacrifice 
keeps up uninterrupted the revolution of time and matter. 

The use made of the Brahminical theoiy of sacrifice is 
extremeh' ingenious and effective, but it remains to 
inquire whether it i.s legitimate. It must be remembered 
that in this theoiy we have no simpleand naive .statement 
of facts of ritual, Imt a very elaborate and artificial 
figment. The Purusa Inunn of the /b/irdn is one of the 
latest of that collection, a.s i/ifi'i* ii/iu rs shown ly' its 
mention of the four ca.stes® as such, while they are unknown 

‘ PP- 27.3-305. - J). vi. - pp. 410-]!. ■* x, 90. 

" See Eggeling, .SEE. .xliii, pj). .xiv-xxiv. The Sntnpathn Jlrdhmaiia 
j£oefi furthei 111 speculation tliiiii the 1 tiitliriyn Hn I'nltitd \ .see niy trun.s- 
lution of the latter te.xt, pp. e.xxvi seqip 

’’ See ilacclonell & Keith, Vedic Index, ii, 24T-S. 
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to the collection as a whole. It is essentiall3’ one of the 
philosophic or speculative, not religious h3nims of the 
SariJiitCi, and the sjieculation which it contains is not 
elsewhere found in the Samhita, a fact which renders 
it extreinel3" probable that it cannot claim to have been 
one of the generalU’ current views of the process of 
creation. But the speculation which it einhodies un- 
doubtedl3- reappears in a much developed and improved 
form in the doctrine of the Brahmin schools, and in 
special of the Sutupatha Brdlimana, summarized above. 

This doctrine, however, cannot he treated as representing 
primitive belief. The Brahmin.s devoted the whole of 
their energies to the examination of the nature of the 
sacrifice, and their speculative activit3' took a wide range 
and resulted in inan3’ theorie.s.* The3^ thus developed the 
docti'ine of the substitution- of the animal or cereal 
ort'ering for the human, which, the3'' argued, was the more 
primitive, and, again, the3’ enunciated the doctrine of the 
efiicac3' of the sacrifice in the maintenance of the world. 
Their views on these topics ai’e purel3^ speculative, just as 
are those of Sir James Frazer, and the^- must not be 
treated as an3Thing but conjectural explanations of what 
the priests found prescribed in a traditional ritual, much 
of which thev’ themselves did not, it is certain,- understand. 

Now if the ritual itself, which the Brahmanas explain, 
provided for the slaughter of a man and treated his 
disnieinborment in the rite as the central fact of the 
sacrifice, then we would be tempted to see in the Brahmana 
explanations a clear exposition of the meaning of the 
sacrifice as it presented itself to the performers of 
tilt' rite. It would even then not ho possible to exclude 
the possibilit3- that priestl3' theory might engender ritual, 


^ See Levi, La doctrine du f^acrifice (Paris, 1898). 

- See e.g. Satupafha Bnihnnnni^ i, '2. 8. *». ; Atfnrf i/a Brdh?iiana, 

vi, 8. 

5 e.g. the case of Makha, Vedic Index^ ii, IIG. 

.7RAS. 19ir>. 
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and that a sacrifice may not be really primitive, but at 
any rate the coincidence of ritual and theoiy would deserve 
careful examination. But in this ritual the speculation 
is based not on the slayin<f of a man, but on the building 
of a lire altar, the Agnicayana, which is formed so as 
to represent a bird or bumaii shape, Prajilpati. It is 
essentially the formation of the altar that constitutes the 
creation of Prajapati and the universe, of which the altar 
is the microcosm. This point is the more important in 
that the ritual does include the use of the heads of a man 
and four other victims, ^ which are required to make firm 
the foundation of the altar. It is, indeed, natural to 
suc'W’est that the use of a human head is a relic of 
a formal human sacrifice, even although in the ritual as 
it is handed down the actual slaying of a man for the 
irurpose is not normally contemplated. But admitting 
that a human life was used, it was not used for the 
purpose of slaying a decaying deity. The explanation of 
its use is the much more simple practice of burying 
a human being in the foundations of a building to secure 
a guardian of it.- That practice is of immemorial antiquity 
and of regular occurrence in India, and its rationale is 
intelligible enough. But in the slaughter of the victim in 
these cases there is no element to show that any divine 
character was assigned to the victim, still less that he was 
regarded as a prototype of Prajapati. The head was that 
of some enemy slain in battle, or of some person killed by 
lightning or destroyed in some other manner indicating 
his sliglit value, and the real parallel to Prajapati, the 
•sacrificer, so far from offering himself up secures as the 
result of the sacrifice life lasting a full hundred years. 
There is no trace here of the conception of dying to live, 
(jr of a dying god. It cannot be too clearly realized that 
the dismemberment of Prajapati is not his destruction. 

^ See Eg-gehng, SBE. xliv'', pp. xxxviii-ix. 

- See Keith, JKAS. 1907, pp. 943-4; Jackson, 190S, p. 533. 
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Prajapati is a permanent prius, and the dismemberment is 
merely a change of form of what is inexhaustible. Thus 
the seeming parallelism of the rite to the cases of the 
dying god who again comes to life is purely imaginary. 
To the sacrificer death is not the portal to life, but the 
sacrifice is a means of prolonging his life indefinitely 
until its full term of 100 yeans. The human offering as 
a method of attaining immortality is not even suggested. 
The attainment of that end is due to the fire piling in the 
form of Prajapati, and that consists in the arrangement of 
diverse bricks in various shapes and orders, and the 
depositing of a golden man as a symbol of Prajapati. 
There is no evidence of this image being a substitute for 
a real victim. 

In point of fact the conception of the dying god and his 
resurrection is not Vedic; for wdiatever cause that religion 
offers no real parallel to the Adonis-Attis-Osiris or even 
the Derneter-Persephone religious conception.^ That a god 
should be actually sacrificed by men is clearly foreign to 
Vedic religious conceptions, and it is most improbable that 
the theosophic speculation of tlie origin of the universe 
from the sacrifice of Purusa is due in any way to the 
existence of a practice of slaying an embodiment of the 
god. On the contrary, it was surely one of the easiest 
conceptions for a body of sacrificing priests to arrive at, 
that the origin of the world, which their philosophy sought 
to trace to one source, was to be found in an action by the 
creator analogous to the action of sacrifice, and that the 
sacrifice should be performed on himself followed essentially 
from his solitude before creation took effect. So natural an 
explanation must surely have preference over one which 
assumes the existence of a state of religious belief of which 
there is no other evidence in Vedic religion. 

The second point in which Sir J. Frazer appeals to 
Vedic authority is on the question of the 12 nights 
1 Cf. Keith, JRAS. 1907, pp. 929-i9. 
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occurring about Cliristiiias on which in Europe licence 
has often been permitted. He sees in them the period 
intended to equate a j^ear of lunar mouths (six of 29, six 
of 30 days = 354) to an ordinary year (305 or 366 days), 
and he finds that their unfixed condition as intercalary 
days tended to the reversal of all established morality. 
The days did not fit into the ordinaiy year, and though 
necessaiy were yet unaccountable, a theoiy which is a 
little dilRcult to follow, since if da 3 's were deliberateh' 
interpolated as is assumed, those who interpolated them 
can hardly have been ignorant of their nature. In them 
he finds a period of relaxation of moral rules after the 
winter solstice, when mock kings were allowed to reign, 
and this lypothesis he carries to a further point by 
arguing tliat the practice of interpolating a month every 
live \'ears, which with Zimmer- he finds in the Bgveclo,^ 
was in large measure ■* due to the desire to eliminate the 
12 daj'S of misrule, although the 12 day reckoning would 
admittedly have been far more sim^rle, convenient, and 
appropriate, instead of allowing 5 j’ears to elapse before 
the jmar could be brought into order b\’ the addition of 
a month. 

As far as India goes this ingenuity is thrown awav'. 
The 12 daj's found in the R<jre<hi^ are the period when 
the libhus rested in the home of the sun-god, and the 
Itbhus, it is argued, are the 3 .seasons, and therefore the 
12 da\'s fall at the end of tlie seasons, at the winter 
solstice. This is all pure and most improbable guess- 
work, and receives no countenance from sober scholarship “ 
or common-sense. Further, the j'ear of 354 da\-s is totallj- 

■ The Seaper/ont, [ip. 324-5. 

- Altiufl inches Lehen, pp. 3G5-70. 

■ 1 , 164. 4S ; iii, 55. 18. ■* Op. cit. p. 343. 

■’ iv, 33. See Zimmer, op. cit. pp. 3G5-7 ; Hillobraiult, Ili/iinllilferaltir, 
))p. 5 .seijq. 

See Oldeiiberg, Reliijion des Yedn, p. 237 : llaediinell. Vedk Mytho^ 
^oyy, J). 133; Whitney, JAO.S. .xvi, p. xeiv. 
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unknown to tlie Rgveda, and only appears in the Sutras.’^ 
Therefore, to suppose that tlie period of 12 days was used 
as an intercalation is absoluteh' unjustified. Finally, the 
use of an intercalary month every five years is also 
unknown to the Rgveda - or to any early text. In all 
probability when intercalation was begun it took the 
form of rough attempts to secure coincidence of the lunar 
and solar years by the intercalation of a month here and 
thei’e, and not by adding 12 days, which implies a certain 
accuracy of approximation to a knowledge of the lunar 
and solar years of 354< and 366 days respectively, of which 
neither is known to earlj' India. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


THE SATUENALIA AND THE MAHAVRATA 
Sir J. Frazer, in an interesting discussion in The 
Scapegoat^ lias argued that the Roman Saturnalia was 
originalh’’ a festival held in February or March, at which 
in primitive times in ancient Italy it was the universal 
practice, wherever the worship of Saturn prevailed, to 
choose a man who played the part and enjoyed all the 
traditional privileges of Saturn for a season and then 
died, whether by his own or another’s hand, in the 
character of the good god who gave his life for the world. 
The hypothesis is interesting; if accepted it establishes 
an historical connexion between the Saturnalia and the 
modern Carnival, and links the Saturnalia with the 
festivals of Kronos in Greece which show some faint 
traces of human sacrifice. 

The evidence, however, when carefully sifted, indicates 
that the attempt to explain the Saturnalia on the theory 
of the dying god is not one which can be accepted. The 
date is a most serious difficulty which Sir J. Frazer’s 
^ V(^<Vic Index, ii, 41S. ^ Vedic Index, ii, 412. 

^ pp. *10()-12. 
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ingenuity cannot remove. As he himself points out/ 
Livy- treats the date as being December as far back 
as 217 B.C., Macrobius^ also does not hint that the date 
had ever been changed, and there is not the slightest 
justification for the conjecture of a change of time, an 
expedient to which the author has resorted on other 
matters with equal lack of justification.'* He argues that 
it is strange that the festival of the god who presides over 
sowing should have his feast in December instead of 
February or March, when agricultural operations begin in 
Italy, and he points out that the last day of the modern 
Carnival, Shrove Tuesday, was up to recent times the 
customary season in Central Europe for promoting the 
growth of the crops by means of leaps and dances. But 
against all these theoretic considerations must be set the 
simple facts of the Mahavrata of the Vedic Calendar. That 
rite® was held at the winter solstice, i.e. in December; it 
was not a festival of sowing, but one intended to quicken 
the fertility of the earth, and one of its chief features 
was the dance of the maidens bearing pitchei’s of water. 
No one would expect that a Vedic rite, duly ordered 
by the Brahmins, would pre.sent us with the licence of 
the Roman Saturnalia as recorded in the texts of the 
Augustan and later period.s. But even in the completely 
formalized version of the Vedic texts there are traces of an 
unexpected prominence of Sudra.«. The maidens are dusts, 
female slaves, and an Aryan strive.s with a iSudra over 
a skin which is shaped to be a .symbol of the sun. The 
Aryan is, of course, victor, but the mere fact of the struggle 
shows the popular character of the rite, and its open and 
avowed fei’tility magic deepens the impression. That 
magic includes a dialogue between a Brahmacarin and 

' {). 34,), n. 1. *’ xxii, 1. 19 seqq. = Saliirmdia. i, 10. 

■* See Prof. C. F. Lehmann-Haupt’s criticism (cited at p. 415, n. 1) of 
the theory of the change in tlie date of the Crucitixion. 

^ See Hillebrandt, Mom. Forsch. v, 309 seqq. ; Keith, Sahkhaynna 
Aranyaka, pp. 72 seqq. 
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a hetaira, a pale parallel of the licence of Augustan Rome. 
Nor can there be any doubt that the Saturnalia was, 
like the Mahavrata, in its origin a fertility ritual, held 
at the winter solstice. The Carniv'al, on the other hand, 
while also intended to promote fertility, belongs to 
a different period, namely the rites of spring, and these 
rites have other characteristics than those of the winter 
solstice. 

There is, however, one argument against this view of 
the equation of the Mahavrata and the Saturnalia. The 
Mahavrata contains no hint of the slaying of a god in the 
person of a human representative, a view which is very 
probably unknown to Vedic religion.^ Nor does the 
Saturnalia in its classic form .show any such rite, despite 
the full accounts preserved in various early authors. But 
in the accounts of the martyrdom of St. Dasius, on 
November 24, 303 A. D., made known by Profe.ssor Cumont, 
it is stated that it was the custom of the Roman soldiers 
at Durostorum in Lower Moesia to celebrate the Saturnalia 
by choosing thirty days before the festival a young and 
handsome man who was clothed in royal attire, and who 
for the period of the fea.st was allowed to taste of every 
pleasure, but who was required to commit suicide on 
the altar of the god at the end of the period. From this 
it is deduced that the actual slaying of a representative 
of the god was normal in Italy and was only abolished by 
the advance of civilization, which left oidy the harmless 
practice alluded to in po.st-Augustan authors of choosing 
from the freemen a temporary king who could issue 
commands to the revellers. 

Now this feature of the Saturnalia is precisely one 
which is not paralleled in the Mahavrata and which is 
in all probability not ancient. The Saturnalia as we learn 
of it was a fe.stival which had long undergone modification 

^ Keith, JRAS. 1907, pp. 929 seqq. ; Taittirlya Savihitd, pp. cxxxviii 
seqq. 
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in the development of the Roman religion, and had been 
strongh’ affected by its assumed reproduction of the golden 
age of Saturn. In the mimic kingship and in the reversal 
of the roles of slave and master ve have a case of myth 
reaetinw on religion and ritual ; the Mahavrata reveals, 
beneath its elaborate form, traces of a .very old and 
primitive fertility ritual in which the slaves naturally 
participate ; the Saturnalia shows a development of this 
primitive form into a reproduction of the mythical 
Saturnian days, and we need not seek to hold that the 
king of the Saturnalia was evei a representative of 
the god or died in that character. It is not, of course, 
necessary to deny this character of the rite as practised in 
the year 303 a.d. when St. Dasius earned martyrdom by 
declining to play the part of the chosen victim ; that this 
case is one of the instances of the relics of the sla 3 'ing 
of a human embodiment of the god is at least possible, 
though we cannot sa\’ it is certain, and though it is clear 
that the soldiers did not perform the rite as the killing of 
a god, and cannot have known its real significance. But 
it is idle to argue from Lower Mcesia and legionaries 
of 303 A.D. to the practices of Italy and Romans proper. 
In all probability the Saturnalia has in this case been 
contaminated with another ritual, and the facts shed no 
light on the original nature of the rite. It is contrarv to 
all reasonable probabilit}' that no trace of human sacrifice 
should appear in any Augustan or po.st-Augustan author, 
had the Italians ever practised it in connexion with the 
Saturnalia, and it is clear that such a rite would have 
been wholly out of place with that meriy festival with 
its representation of the golden age. Had such a 
■sacrifice been known it would not have escaped the 
condemnation of the Christian Fathers,^ who record 
other human .sacrifices as practi.sed at Rome. They 

' Minucius Felix, Oct. 22, 30; Lactantiiis, Dir. InU. i, 21 ; Teitullian, 
Apol. 9 ; Onost. 7, cited by Frazer, p. 312, n. ]. 
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record, indeed, an offering to the Latiaii Jupiter, and 
Sir J. Frazer suggests that at first this sacrifice took place 
on the top of the Alban Mount, and was offered to 
Saturn, to whom liigh places were .sacred. But this is 
the wildest conjecture, and by means of such arguments 
anything could be equally well proved. 

It must further be observed that unless the Carnival 
and the Saturnalia can be connected and the St. Dasius’ 
version of the Saturnalia be accepted, it is impossible to 
find in the Garni \al the slaying of a god in his human 
representative. The Carnival is marked by the burning 
of an effigy and by much fun and licence, and its time 
.suggests irresistibly a popular festival in order to 
encourage the growth of the crops which are being 
sown. But tlie burning in effigy of the outworn corn 
spirit is no cogent proof of tiie burning of any human 
being in prior times in Italian lands, and the ritual of 
the Carnival does not therefore strengtlien the argument 
as to the nature of the Saturnalia, even if the difference 
of dates was not fatal to the theory of the identity of the 
two rites. To burn an image is a perfectly simple magic 
rite, and to argue that the image is a substitute is to fall 
into the same fallacy as the Brahmins who argued that all 
sacrificial victims were substitutes for man. 

Nor does the Greek evidence poirit to any real human 
sacrifice at the Kronia of a representative of the god. The 
Ol^'iiipian Kronia held at the E<juinox is unstained by any 
hint of sucli a sacrifice, and a bare mention in Porphyry ^ 
of a human sacrifice to Kronos at Ehodes in the month 
IMetageitnion contains no hint of the divine character of the 
victim. And when we pa.ss to the Sacrna of Babylon and 
the Jewish Purim, the wilderness of conjecture becomes 
yet more impenetrable, and still less light can be thrown 
on the origin of the Saturnalia. The Sacsea was held in 

' De Alit^tinentia, ii, 54. It must be remembered that Porpht-rt-'s 
statements in this cliapter cannot be accepted without great caution. 
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July/ not even in March like the Babylonian Zakmuk, 
with which Sir J. Frazer identities it, or like the Jewish 
Purim, apparently, thoucrh not certainly, a borrowing from 
Zakmuk. It follows, therefore, that the elaborate argu- 
ment - which finds in Mordecai and Esther as opposed to 
Haman and Vashti a relic of a ritual of slaying the human 
personification of the god and his revival rests on the 
weakest and least plausible grounds. But in any case to 
argue from an Eastern rite of spring to the Italian rite of 
the winter solstice is wholly inconclusive. We have the 
sure evidence of diversity of date, and against that 
difference can be adduced only vague and unsubstantial 
conjectures of identity of substance. 

A. Beuriedale Keith. 


MALAVA-GANA-STHITI 

Dr. Thomas has said (JRAS, 1914, p. 1010) that 
I adhere to my original interpretation of the expression 
Mdlava-gana-athiti. That is not at all the case. My 
original rendering (quoted ibid., p. 746, in my note on 
which he has commented) was “ the tribal constitution of 
the Malavas,” in the sense of the event of some formal 
establishment of the Malavas as a tribe.^ My amended 
translation (p. 747) is “the usage of the Malava tribe.’’ 

That the term sthiii in the dates of a.d. 473 and 532 
has the sense of ‘ usage, cu.stom, practice’, is shown plainly 
by the use of dmnCda, ‘ handed down traditionally instead 
of it, in the recently di.scovered date of A.D. 405. 

^ See Frazer, p. .359. “ Frazer, pp. 3C5 seqq., 405-7. 

In JRAS, 1914, ]). 414, Dr. Thomas gave •' the continuance {stlnli] 
of the tribal constitution [yatia] of the Malavas’’ as being the 
■■ sukstance ” of my original rendering. That does not represent my 
rendering at all propeily : it was to yu/ia-.sllii!i, not to r/aim, tliat I gave 
the meaning of ‘ tribal constitution ’ ; and I did not introduce the idea 
of ■ continuance ’. 
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As regards the term gana in this expression, Dr. Thomas, 
without making any clear statement as to how he himself 
would translate it, disputes the rendering of it by ‘tidbe ’, 
which, by the way, has been given by others as well as by 
me, and says that I have not quoted anything to bear out 
this translation : to that he adds that the meaning ‘ tribe 
is not, to his knowledge, given to it by any of the 
dictionaries, Sanskrit or European. I reply as follows. 
The word gana is given in Indian lexicons, with many 
other terms, as, primarily, a synon3'ni of samuJia and 
samghCita, of which the radical and leading idea is that of 
‘ a gathering together, a collection Some familiar 
instances of its use and precise meanings are, ahar-gana , 
‘a sum or total of daj^s’; ari-gana, ‘a host of enemies’; 
guna-gana, ‘a number of good qualities’. In the case of 
Jain writings and inscriptions it has been rendered by 
‘school’ and ‘section’;- and in the case of Buddhist 
writings hy ‘ chapter, meeting, compan}", quorum ’.“ 
Obviously, it has to be translated exactl}’ in each particular 
case according to the context. If I and others have erred 
in translating it bj’ ‘ tribe ’, we liave done so in good 
company; the first meanings given to it in Monier- 
Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary are “ flock, troop, multitude, 
number, tkibe, series, class But I maintain that there 
has been no error, and that, when the word is found in 
connection with names of peoples such as Mdlava and 
Yaudliiga, the be.st rendering of it is ‘tribe’; the word 
tribe being used, of course, in its ordinaiy general sense, 

1 AmarakOsa (Bombay, 1896). p. verses 39, 40 (twenty two 

•synonymous terms): Abhidhanachintamani, verse 1411 (thirty-five 
term-s), under which the editoi.s, Boethliiigek and Rieu, have explained 
all these terms by the German iiienge, which seems to mean a ‘ multitude, 
crowd, quantity '. 

- “School’', Jacobi, SBE, vol. -J-J, p. 288, note 2 (quoted by 
Dr. Thomas): “section", Ludeis, List of the Brahmi inscriptions, 
index, p. 215. 

- Oldenberg, SBE, vol. 1.3, p}J. 175, 195; vol. 17, pp. 34, 38 ; vol. 20, 

p. 210. 
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not in any teclinical meaninij which a pedant may 
assign to it as coming from the Latin trihus or on 
other theoretical grounds. 

Questions raised by Dr. Thomas on p. 1012, as to my 
views about the nature of the connection of the Malavas 
with the era of B.C. 58, are answered sufficiently by 
referring him to what I luive written from time to time in 
tliis Journal. I have only to ad<l that to state a date as 
“ the year so-and-so according to the usage or the tradition 
of the Malava tribe, ’ that is, “ in accordance with the 
reckoning followed by the Malavas,” is a (piite sensible 
and appropriate method of dating. 

As regards the Suhgas, their appro.ximate period, 
B.C. 188 to 72 (Barnett, Antiquitifs of India, pp, 41, 42). 
follows from the statements in the Puranas, that the 
IMauryas ruled for 137 years and then the .Sungas for 112 
(Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kail Aye. p. 70), applied to 
B.C. 321 as the initial dati; of Chandragupta. But there is 
no evidence that they possessed .Malwa and those parts : 
on the contrary, the indications are that, after the time of 
Asoka, the western parts of Xorthei-n India were split up 
into small kingdonis and trilari governments, and that 
the riuhgas were only a dynast}^ of Behar and that 
neighbourhood, whose territory did not extend on the 
west beyond Baghelkhand. ^ This, however, is a separate 
question, not bearing on the ti-a)islation of the expression 
M ala va -ya iin- sth iti. 

J. F. Fleet. 

^ ill addition to immi'^nialic evidenre, (1) the Pai)hr)'';i 

ni'^friptiuiis, wiiich mention Kajtih* Adlnelihatra ; Ludei'-, 

Xos. !)04, 905, and ^ee thi^ Journal, 1914, p. -S!) ; and (li) the Besna^ar 
in^nription, ^vhiL'h mentions the Raja Bhagahhaiira ; Lnder?', Xo. 609, 
and ^ee this Journal, 1909, }>. 1055, and miIimm pu-nt pupnis : tlieie is no 
gootl reastm for identifyinjr Hhaj^abhadra witli eitlier tlie I>hatra\at.i (»f 
tlie Bhadui or Bliadraka (w ith variants iiielinling' Anlaka and Andhraka » 
whom the Puiana.s name among the Siihga kings. 
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IKREGULARITIES IX THE PEKAXIC ACCOUXT OF THE 
DYNASTIES OF THE KALI AGE 

In a note entitled “ Tlie Age of the Pumnas ” Pi'ofessor 
Keith lias first referred to a piece of evidence that Icited- 
from Mr. V. Smith’s Early History of India, and criticized 
certain views vdiich I put forward regarding the Puranas 
in iiiy Dynasties of the Kali Age. This part of his note 
realh’ deals with the age of the Puranas. He has furtlier 
taken the opportunity to criticize certain features of the 
djuiastic account and also to refer to some point.s that 
were discussed in last year's Journal. This part of his 
note is really a distinct matter and has only an indirect 
bearing on the question of the age of the Puranas. It is 
impossible in a note to deal properly with the former 
subject, and I hope to do so as well as I can on a future 
occasion. Hence I leave that at present and consider only 
the second subject here; and where it is necessary to refer 
to last year’s Journal the pages are cited within brackets. 

As regards Professor Keith's criticism of my views in 
my book, I must ask those who think my views worthy 
of consideration to see exactly wliat I said there, because 
it is impossible in this note to deal fully with all his 
remarks and to restate my arguments. Hence only the 
more important points can be discussed here. 

Three lines occur containing the word hhavtsye with 
reference to the kings of the Kali age, and I pointed out 
that it could not from the context mean “ in the future ’, 
but only “in the Bhavisya Purana”. He disputes this, and 
asserts that it means “ in the future ” (pp. 1023-4). The 
simplest jiroof would have been to give a translation of the 
lines, and this he has not done. J’he lines, freed fi-oni the 
comments in which he has enveloped them, are these : — 

1. In the 2Iatsya and Vayii respectively — 
tan sarviln kirtayisj-anii bhavisye kathitan nrpan. 
tan sarvan kirtaj’isyami bhavisye pathitan nrpan. 

' JRAS., I9U, p. 1021. - Id., p. 745. 
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2. In the Matsya — 

tasyanvavaA’e vaksyaiui bhavisye kathitan nrpan. 

3. In the Matsya, Vayu, and Brahmdncla generallj’ — 
bhavisye te prasaukhyatah purana-jfiaih h-utarsibhih. 

I invite him to give a plain and straigiitforward 
translation of these lines according to his assertion that 
bhavisye means “in the future”; and also to explain 
where tliese Puranas found those kings hnthita or 
pathita^ ; whether their general agreement in the account 
implies that they had a common .source ; if it does not, 
whv the agreement exists ; and if it does, wliat common 
source they could have had. 

With regard to the phrase ir {ovhJiavisyaj- 

jhair) iiddhrtali, found in the Vdyti and Brahmanda, he 
says the Matsya answers all my reasoning (pp. 1023-4), 
but that is just what it does not do, because it avoids all 
comparison by using a wholly different expression viprair 
yltah jiunltanaih, and therefore leaves my arguments 
untouched. 

As regards dates, his statement of the facts and 
arguments that I put forward does not correctly summarize 
what I said ; for example, about the date a.d. 458 in 
particular." My own statement must be referred to. He 
seeks to explain the line nava-varsdni Yajhuh'ih knrute 
tidtalcarnikah , found in five MSS. of the Matsya by 
comparing it with the line about Senajit (p. 1025); but 
a comparison will show that they are not similar, and he 
wholly ignores the fact that most copies of the Matsya 
say Yajfiasri reigned twenty-nine years, and that the Vdya 
and Brahmanda say nineteen years. That line obviously 
purports to have been written when Yajfiasri was reigning 
only nine years. Upon the question how certain numerical 

’ Path ill tlie Purana.s alway.s implies writing, a.s far as I am aware. 

' So also cora|)are Professor Macdonell's statement with Professor 
Keith's version of it (pp. 742-3). 
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expressions should be read, his remark (p. 1025, n. 3) 
is pointless. I never asserted that the numerals are 
accurate, and Mr. V. Smith regards the statement as 
inaccurate, rejecting 360 even more emphatically than 
163. Again, in his remarks about the Tusaras (p. 1026) 
he suppresses the fact that I said the line is corrupt and 
merely suggested 105 or 107 years as a probable figure. 

Professor Keith says (p. 1026), “ Mr. Pargiter laA’s great 
stress on the fact that it is incredible that the Guptas 
should not have been mentioned if the Matsya account 
was compiled in their epoch. But here we are without 
cogent arguments.” I pointed out in my book why the 
argument ex silentio regarding the Guptas is incontestable. 
In his opinion, then, silence in an account that professes 
to be historical regarding one of the greatest dynasties 
that reigned in India has no cogency, but silence in the 
Kigveda, where it has no significance, supplies conclusive 
historical arguments ! ^ If the silence is not cogent as 
regards the Guptas, is it cogent as regards Harsa ? or the 
Mohammedan invasion ? He politely calls my suggestions 
a wild conjecture (p. 1025), and then otters as sane 
a conjectui-e of his own which wholl}' disregards the 
cardinal fact that the Matsya knows nothing of the 

^ JR AS., 1014, pp. 736, 739, 742. Here Ins remark, that I completely 
misunderstand his “ statement that the Vedic texts are not books of 
historic pur[)ose” (p. 1031, note), calls for notice. In the argument 
about Trisaiiku he shifted his ground, started a new argument, and 
charged me with misunderstanding (pp. 739, 741-2). Similarly here. 
I quoted his own words to speak for themselves. Now he says that 
phrase merely means that they do not deal with history ; but this is 
not the same thing as that phrase. There was no misunderstanding ; 
he is shifting his ground. This new rendering, however, does not help 
him, because it does not affect Rrofe^sor Macdonell'.s plain statement 
(pp. 742-3), and because it is obviously absurd to base historical 
arguments on the silence of texts that “do not deal with history” 
(p. 742). He adds, “their historic context is incidental." lam not 
sure what these words mean. If he means that historical facts are 
mentioned incidentally, I assent, so far as the facts are contemporaneous ; 
but, where those texts speak of bygone matters, obviously they merely 
draw them from tradition with no guarantee of infallibility. 
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Gnptas. He improves thereon hy another conjecture, 
liardly consistent tlierewitli. that tlie Matsija was redacted 
later still, in the fifth centuiu' (p. 102G). 

Six kinds of evidence were adduced to show that the 
dynastic account of the Kali age was coinpo.sed in Prakrit 
originally. He criticizes several of them partially, but it 
is impossible for me to di.scuss all the details fully here ; 
hence, while referring to iiiy original statement for the 
full presentation, I will notice those main points on which 
his remarks have a general bearing. 

Four iiistance.s of metrical irregularities in the second 
pada of sloka lines were pointed out. They are of two 
kinds. In the first thv^tn, NlrCimitrdt tu Kseiiuihali. sumd 
Jiltok^l/anti trivt.mtiin, and astuviriisidir Haihaydh, the 
fifth syllable is long by position though it should be short ; 
and in the fourth, Bhagavan nvnfarii^j/nfi, there is an 
excess syllable. He dispose.s of them all together with 
the remark, “ they [the metrical criteria] do not weigit if 
we admit, as we must, that the strict rules of metre are 
not applicable in these cases’’ (p. 1027). It is (juite true 
that similar metrical irregularities are found elsewhere ; 
but the two kinds are distinct and must be considered 
sejjarately, and as regards the fourth instance he does not 
meet my argument. 

The first three instances violate the diiambic close of 
the sloka line. Profes.sor Hopkins points out that the 
diiambu.s was regarded in general as (;bligatory Also, 
referring to the many “ cases in which Sanskrit grammai- 
is violat(;d ", he says, '■ the most frequent cause of such 
violation is the well-nigh obligatory diiambus at the close 
of a verse”^; and he gives examples to show that Sanskrit 
grammar was violated rather than that the rule about the 
fifth .syllable should be <lisregarded.- Metre therefore was 
far more imperative than grammar. Here also such 

^ Grtat Epic of India, pp. 244 o. 

- Id., pp. 245-7. 
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violations of metre are but few. Professor Keith’s 
explanation is therefore merely his own assertion ; there 
is no “ must ” in the matter at all. Moreover, it is no real 
explanation ; it mei'ely shirks explanation, for the questions 
to be answered are these. Why in these and similar cases 
do words occur which infringe the well-nigh obligatory 
rule ? And how is it that they infringe the rule in their 
Sanskrit forms only and that their Prakrit forms would 
satisfy the rule ? 

Next come grammatical irregularities. Professor Keith 
refers to the line in the Bhagavata, atha Mugadlia-rajuno 
hhavitdro vadCivii te (p. 1028), This is good Pali. That 
the verb vadami governs the preceding words and the line 
is not Sanskrit is clearly proved by the fact that it was 
considered necessary to emend hhavitdro to hhdvino ye in 
various copies. He speaks of a blunder : it is not mine. 
For the two other instances that he deals Avith (p. 1028) 
and the cases of grammatical discord (p. 10291 it is 
sufficient to refer to my original remark.s ; and here 
I need only notice the general comments with Avhich he 
dispose.s of those and other irregularities : “ We have to 
do with accounts composed in the careless Sanskrit which 
is characteri.stic of the pre-classical Sutra texts and which 
persists in the epic” (p. 1028), and “bad Sanskrit is 
a sufficient explanation of these vagaries ’ fp. 1029). 
These are no explanations; they merely shirk explanation, 
for it is no explanation of an irregularity to say that 
irregularities occur elsewhere, and that is all that his 
statements amount to. The (juestion to be faced is this, 
Why do such irregularities occur in compositions which 
show that their authors could write good Sanskrit ? 

Professor Hopkins has suggested patois as the ex- 
planation of such and other irregularities, metrical and 
grammatical ^ : and that points in the i-ight direction ; but 
it involves a further question, Avhy should patois appear 

' Great Epic of India, pp. ‘247, 23‘2, 260-6. 

JRAS. 1913. 


10 
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amid good Sanskrit ? Patois means vernacular, and 
vernacular in ancient India means Prakrit. Sis sug- 
gestion therefore means that such irregularities are due 
to Prakrit : and the que.stion becomes this, why do 
Prakrit influences appear in Sanskrit compositions ? My 
explanation (confining myself here to this dynastic 
account) is that the verses were originally popular and in 
Prakrit, and when they assumed a San.skrit garb, Prakrit 
forms sometimes survived, especially when metre had to 
be safeguarded and Sanskrit forms would have violated 
it ; sometimes the redactor preferred ungrammatical 
Sanskrit forms rather than violate the metre ; and 
sometimes correct Sanskrit forms were used with over- 
sight of the metre. Can Professor Keith give a better- 
explanation ? 

The reading elca-lcrntra instead of ehi-cchr.dra in the 
Bhagavata is due to the influence of some copyists, 
because it is found in two or three only of the many 
copies consulted ; but his attempt to explain thereby the 
form Sisinuika for Si»iondga in the Matsya and Vdyu 
(p. 1029) overlooks the patent fact that k instead of g is 
the almost universal reading in those books, so that bj' 
parity of reasoning g is due to tlie influence of copyists 
and not k, and his reasoning refutes itself. 

As regards Ids remarks on the use of expletives, it is 
sufficient to point out that he has carefully chosen the 
least striking of the lines cfuoted and ignored the more 
striking. How does his argument look, in the face of 
these two lines ? — 

Svatis ca bhavita raja samas tv astfidasaiva tu. 

satiini triny asitiiii ca Baka liy astadasaiva tu. 

His concluding remarks about the script overlook these 
elementary facts ; this dynastic account had been written 
down, see ante ; two scripts were in use then, Kliarosthi 
and Brahmi; and it must have been written in one or 
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other of these two. If; then, errors are found which can 
only be explained by confusion of letters in the Kharosthi 
script and not in any other scidpt, what is the natural 
inference ? 

The chief feature of the dynastic account is the great 
quantity of grammatical irregularities, while violations of 
metre are very few. Those irregularities are far more 
numerous here than can, I believe, be matched anywhere 
else within an equal quantity of verses. They have all 
been discussed in my book, and Professor Keith has dealt 
with some of them. The question, wln^ tbej^ occur, is not 
to be decided by such comments as he has offered, which 
are no real explanations. The evidence is cumulative, and 
the whole has to be considered fairly. He contests my 
explanation. I invite him to answer these elementary 
questions. When was the dynastic account (not the 
Puranas generally) compiled ? Where did tlie author get 
his material for it from ? In what sliape did that 
material exist ? Wliat did the author do with it when he 
composed this prophetic account ? 

F. E. Pargiter. 


EAMANUJA AKD MELUKOTE 

It is well known that the great reformer Ramanuja 
lived for several years, owing to persecution by the Chola 
king, at Melukote, which is Yadugiri, Yadavagiri, or Tiru- 
Narayanapuram, near French Rocks, Mysore District, 
and that he reconstructed and consecrated the temple of 
Narayaiia there through tlie aid of his disciple the Hoysala 
king Vishnuvardhana. A very brief but ancient record, 
under the title of Jlrndddliara-krama, has been recently 
discovered by me ; and it contains valuable information 
about the exact dates of some leading events, and about 
the actual amounts contributed by Vishnuvardhana 
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towai'ds the several items of- reconstruction and con- 
secration of the temple. The record was found by me 
among the valuable manuscripts belonging to the Sri- 
Yatiraja-Matlia, the abode of Ramanuja at Melukote ; and 
the late Swanii of the Matha was kind enough to lend it 
to me. Its authenticity seems to me unquestionable, 
inasmuch as it gives a brief account of the period from 
A.D. 1099 to 1242, and stops there abruptlj', showing that 
the author must have lived about the middle of the 
thirteenth centurv A.D., and that he must have intended 
the record to be continued by his followers. 

I give below a list of events and dates as found in this 


record ; and I hope to publish an exact rendering 

of the 

whole record at an early date. 


Cyclic year, 
ilate. etc. 

A.D. 

1. Eilmfinuja’s discovery of the 

Bahudhfinya, 

1099 

god Narayaiia at Melukote. 

Magha su 5, 


2. Vishnuvardhana pays bis 

Saturday, (Eevatl). 
Same year, Magha 

>} 

respects to the god. 

su 13 (Sunday). 


8. Vishnuvardhana’s return to 

Same year, Magha 


Toi.inur after sanctioning 

ba 7 (Tuesday). 


5000 (jachjCtmis for the re- 
construction of the temple. 

4. Construction commenced. 

Same year, Phill- 

j ' 

5. Construction finished. 

gima su 13 (Friday), 
Yrishabha-lagiia, 
(Hasta-nakshatra). 
Svabbfinu, 

1104 

G. iSri-Yatirfija-Matha built for 

Vaisakha ba 5. 
Same year. 

J) 

Eiuniinuja. 

7. Eamanuja left Melukote for 

Yyaya,Chaitra .hi 3 

1107 

Delhi to bring the pro- 
cessional image Salvaiqiille 
or Cheluvaraya-svami. 

8. Return to Melukote with the 

Vikriti, Asvayuja 

1111 

image. 

su 7. 
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Cyclic year, 
date, etc. 

9. Efimanuja’s return to Sri- Subhakrit, Pushya 1123 
raugam, after consecrating su 13. 
the temple of Tirupati on 
his tvay. 

The total period of his stay at Itlelukote 
or of absence from Srlrahgam is here 
calculated as 23 years, 11 months. 

10. Eiimanuja’s successor ap- Up to Pramfithin, 1123-59 

pointed by him at the Chaitra ba 6. 
Yatiraja-Matha, Melukote. 

11. (Next Svami) Narayaiia Jiyar. Up to Prabhava, 1159 to 

Pusbya su 1. 1207 

12. (Next ,, ) Yatiraja Jiyar. 1207-42 

13. (Next ,, ) Yadu giri Nara- 

yana Jiyar. 

There is nothing very improbable in the above list 
being correct. I leave it to experts to judge of the 
accuracy of the dates ; but I believe that full credit is, all 
the same, due to the author who has so carefully preserved 
the traditional account. Some great calamity, owing to 
Muhammadan invasions, seems to have occurred at 
IMelukote about the end of the thirteenth or the beginning 
of the fourteenth century ; and the line of succession of 
the Gurus of the Sri-Yatiraja-Matha must have been 
interrupted for some decades. It must have been resumed 
in the tifteenth century, when the town was rebuilt (vide 
Imperial Gazetteer, vol. xvii, 1908, p. 290). 

M. T. Tsae-asimhiengar. 

The value of the record mentioned by Mr.Narasimhiengar 
can be judged when we have its text and translation before 
us. Meanwhile, something must be said about some of his 
notes on it. 

When the writer of a paper such as that given above 
leaves the accuracy of his dates to be considered by 
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“ experts ”, he certainly makes matters easy for himself. 
But a more satisfactory course — in fact, the only really 
correct one — would be that, if he himself cannot do what 
is necessaiy, he should enlist the .sympathetic help of some 
properly qualified friend, who will fix all his dates for him 
before he begins to- write, and will lend his own name in 
support of results to that extent. If that cannot be done, 
he should find from some standard table — (.e.g., Sewell 
and Dikshit’s Indian Calendar, table 1) — the year a.d. 
in which a given cyclic year or a given Saka year 
(current or expired, as the case may be) begins ; and, for 
such a period as that with which we are concerned here, 
he should take that year A.D. as the equivalent for the 
first ten months of the Hindu year, placing the last 
two months in the next year a.d. : this is not a scientific 
coui'se ; but it is admissible if nothing better can really be 
done. It is of no real use to embark on chronological 
discussions without first having the essential bases definitely 
settled on some uniform and recognizable lines. 

The dates in this case, and Mr. Narasimhiengar’s treat- 
ment of them, are open to remarks as follows : — 

No. 1. This date may possibly have some special 
calendrical interest. We understand that the record 
gives the cyclic year Bahudhanya, Magha sukla 5, 
Saturday, with the moon in the Revati nalcshatra. The 
general facts of the case show that this Bahudhanya 
is the one which coincided with the Chaitradi tSaka 
jmar 10*20 expired, and began on G March, A.D. 1098. 
If we follow the system of true intercalation, according to 
which there was no intercalated month in this year, these 
details do not work out satisfactorily ; Milglia sukla 5 was 
not a Saturday (and was not in a.d. 1099); it was 
Thursday, 80 December, A.D. 1098, on which day it ended 
at about 18 hrs. 29 min. after mean sunrise (for Ujjain) ; 
and the moon did not enter Revati until about 13 hrs. 
15 min. after mean sunrise on the Friday. But by the 
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system of mean intercalation the month Magha itself was 
intercalary in this year. For the first Magha the result 
stands as above. But in the second Magha the given titlii 
was a Satui’day, as required; it ended at about 13 hrs. 
32 min. after mean sunri.se on Saturday, 29 January, 
A.D. 1099 ; and on this day the moon was in Revati at 
sunrise and up to about 1 lir. 30 min. after mean sunrise. 
However, whether this result really justifies a conclusion 
that the system of mean intercalation prevailed at 
Melukote at the end of the eleventh century, we must 
hesitate to decide. 

Nos. 2, 3, 4. I do not spend any time over these three 
dates, because, the weekdays being shown in brackets, 
it is not clear whether they are really given in the record, 
or whether they have been added by Mr. Narasiinhiengar 
by inference from No. 1 ; it is eno\igh to say that not 
from either point of view mentioned under that date does 
Phalguna sukla 13 work out to a Friday. For the rest, 
these three dates certainly fell in the opening months 
of A.D. 1099, though tliere are reasons for thinking that 
that is not tlie understanding on which Mr. Narasiinhiengar 
has referred them to that year.^ 

The remaining dates miMit of course be calculated 
(except No. G, in which there are no details be\’ond the 
cyclic year) : but they cannot be tested like No. 1. They 
are open, however, to the following remarks ; — 

No. 10, Pramathin, Chaitra bahula 6, certainl}^ fell in 
A.D. 1159 ; and No. 11, Prabhava. Pausha sukla 1, certainly 
fell in A.D. 1207. But the other A.D. dates are wrong: 
thus : — 

No. 5. The given day in the year Svabhanu fell in 
A.D. 1103 ; not 1104. 

^ He seems to have taken a.t>. 1099 as the general equivalent of 
Bahudhaiiya, as a result of which these three dates and also No. 1 would 
belong to the early part of a.d. 1100: see ^\hat he has said about 
Bahudhaiiya on p. 153 below, and my comment on p. 154-5. 
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Xo. 6. For Svabhanu without an}* specitied day in it 
the proper equivalent is a.d. 1103, or more strictly 
1103-4; not 1104. 

Xo. 7. The given day in the year Vyaya fell in 
A.u. 1106 ; not 1107. 

Xo. 8. The given day in the year Yikriti fell in 
.A.D. 1110; not 1111. 

Xo. 9. The given dav in the year Subhakrit fell in 
A.D. 1122 ; not 1123. 


J. F. F. 


THE IXITIAL AND CLOSING DATES OF THE EEIGN 
OF THE HOYSALA KING VISHNCYAEDHANA 

In the volumes of the Epigraphia Carnutica and 
in the Mysore Gazetteer Mr. Rice invariably gives 
A.D. 1104-41 as the period of the reign of the Hoysa|a 
king Yishnuvardhana, also known as Bittideva and 
Bittiga ; but in his Mysore and Cuory from the In- 
scriptions he says (p. 99): — “In tvhat V’ear his reign 
beo-an has not been discovered. DB 11 might have 
decided the question, being of his 12th year, but un- 
fortunately no year is named. The earliest actual date 
that can be cited for him is 1111 in Sh. 89, but Kd. 164 
represents him as ruling in 1100 : this must have been in 
association with Ballala, his elder brother.” Accordingly, 
he gives A.D. 1111-41 as the dates of Yishnuvardhana in 
the dynastic list on p. 97 of the same book. 

Initial date of the reign 

I have just discovered the initial date of Yishnu- 
vardhana’s reign from a close study of the Hoysafa 
inscriptions. The inscription Ak. 110, which mentions 
him as ruling at Dorasamudra during the I’eign of the 
Western Chalukya king Tribhuvanamalla, i.e. Yikrama- 
ditya YI, does not give the iSaka year, but gives the year 
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of the grant as ^.oneya Diindiihhi-samvatsara. This 
j’ear Dundubhi corresponds to a.d. 1142 ; and the 
expression 4-^neya cannot mean anything else tlian the 
45th year of Yishnuvardhana's reign, for it cannot refer 
to the Chalukyan era that began in a.d. 1076; in that 
reckoning Dundubhi was the 6Tth year. So we come 
to the conclusion that Vishnuvardhana’.s reign actvially 
began in 1142 — 45 = a.d. 1097. This date is confirmed 
by various traditional and historical records which 
unanimously state that Eamanuja, the great Vaishnava 
reformer, converted (in a.d. 1098) king Bittideva, who 
was ruling the Hovsala kincfdom, havincr his residence 
at Tonntir (Tondanur), and that, with the king's aid, 
Eamanuja discovered and consecrated the image of the 
god Narayana at Melukote in the year iSaka 1021 
(a.d. 1099), corresponding to Bahudhanya. 

Vishnuvardhana must have been Yuvamja for some 
years before a.d. 1097, for we find references to him 
in the earliei' inscriptions also. He must have ruled 
simultaneously with hi.s elder brother Ballala I for some 
years, as we may judge from the inscriptions. 

Closiny date of the reign 

Although we cannot exactly find, at present, the closing 
date of Yishnuvardhana’s reign, we can safely assert that 
he must have reigned for several years after A.D. 1141. 
Mr. Eice has confounded one Bittideva, a general of king 
Yislinuvardhana, with Yishnuvardhana himself, being 
misled by the similarity of names, and infers (p. 101) 
from Cm. 90 that Yishnuvardhana died in A.D. 1141, but 
the in.scription really records the death of the general 
Bittideva. 

The following inscriptions, all referring themselves to 
the reign of Yishnuvardhana, clearly prove that he must 
have ruled up to A.D. 1156, though his son Narasiiiiha I 
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is said in some of the inscriptions to be ruling along with 
him (as Yuvaraja) during this period : — 


1. 

Fpf. Cam., 

vol. 

5, Ak. 

110 of A.D. 

1142 

2. 

)J 

voL 

4, Xg. 

94 „ 

1142 

3. 

)f 

vol. 

6, Kcl. 

99 „ 

1143 

4. 

it 

vol. 

6, Mg. 

3 ,. 

1143 

5. 

yj 

vol. 

4, Ng. 

100 „ 

1145 

6. 

•j 

vol. 

6, Kd. 

34 ., 

1148 

7. 

,, 

vol. 

5, Hn. 

65 

1149 

8. 

y> 

voL 

12, Ck. 

40 .. 

1149 

9. 

it 

vol. 

12, Ck. 

28 „ 

1156 


For an account of the general Bittideva above referred 
to, see Epigrapliia Curnatica, voi. 5, introd., pp. 16, 17. 

A detailed discussion of these points will be found in 
a paper on the clironoiogy of the Hoysala.s which I hope 
to publish shortly. 

M. T. XARA.S1MH1ENGAK. 

ilr. Narasimhiengar seems to take his A.D. dates from 
the headings of the translations in the Epigraphia 
Carnatica volumes. Tliat is not a safe course : tlie dates 
must be read in the texts ; and then the year a.d. must 
he fixed by a.secrtaining whether a given ^>aka year is 
to be taken as current or as expired, and by paying- 
attention to the further details of the month, etc. For 
instance : — Fol. 4, trans. p. 1-39, does place his Xo. 5, 
Xg. 100, in “1145 a.d.” But tin; text shows (p. 245) 
that the record is dated on the day of the winter solstice' 
of the Ilaktakshin saihvatsurn, Maka 1067. A reference 
to any standard table — (e.g., Sewell and Dikshit's Jncfinn 
Calendar, table 1) — will show that the record means 
Saka 1067 current. And so the given day places the 
record in A.D. 1144 (not 1145). 

Dates taken from other sources must be treated with 
equal care. On p. 153 above Mr. Xmrasimhiengar lias said 
“Saka 1021 (A.D. 1099), corre.sponding to Bahudlianya.” 
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A very short inquiry would have shown tliat this remark 
could not stand. Saka 1021 expired (as most usualh’ 
cited) was certainly A.D. 1099 (in the sense that tlie 
first ten months of that Saka year fell in .V.D. 1099), 
but the cj’clic year was Pramathin : Bahudhanya was 
Saka 1021 current, corresponding, in the sense stated 
above, to A.D. 1098 (not 1099). 

These discrepancies do not affect Mr. Narasimhiengar’s 
present results. But attention is drawn to them to 
illustrate further the point (compare p. 149 above) that 
anyone who aims at dealing with chronological matters, 
and wishes to inspire confidence in his results, must first 
get all his dates properly settled, so that they will stand 
being checked by his readers. 

A remark may be added about the final date. No. 9. 
The record, vol. 12, Ck. 28, is dated in the Dhatu 
saiiivutsura, Saka 1079. This, again, is a current Saka 
year : and in this case the equivalent is given rightly as 
1150 -A.D.” at trails, p. 80. The text shows (p. 136) that 
the record seems to have been dated on the day of the 
winter solstice. If so, it takes Vishnu vardhana on to 
quite the end of A.D. 1156. 

J. F. F. 

MR. MARSHALL’S TAXILA IXSCRIPTIOX 
Having now, bv the courtesv of ilr. Mar.shall, been 
favoured with a copy of the new inscription, I may be 
allowed to add the following observation.s, which are 
partly of an apologetic character; — 

1. First, I may venture to express a high appreciation 
of the great exactness of the reading, which leaves 
practically nothing to reward the scrutiny of other 
scholars. The photograph itself is a remarkable technical 
achievement, being pieced together out of as many as 
sixteen fragments. 
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2. Tlie reading: 2 rrndi!<tavifa, for which I had proposed 
prut if ha vita, is in both instances quite certain. The 
foriii, being undoubtedly an equivalent of jjvatithavita — 
prati^tlLUpita, must be regarded as a characteristic of the 
local dialect. 

3. Inspection seems to confirm the readings [r(rasi)/te?ia 
(11. 1~2), Irntaphria (1. 2), proposed by me: in the case of 
{ni)rva{nae) also, for {rii)a(nae), the curve in the a is 
favourable (Mr. Marshall, I learn, does not assent). 

4. {Sa)dhiliurn{na) and o . de (in 1. 5) are still obscure. 
We expect the in.scription to end ayavi deyu-dharina- 
jMricdgo, which may have been wrongly copied by the 
(rather carele.ss) workman. 

5. In pracega (I. 4) the vowel e seems to be indicated. 

G. The important ayasa (in 1. 1) appears to stand good. 

IVhether the viyasa, which has been proposed by Dr. Fleet 
(October, 1914, pp. 998-9) and against which I have no 
prejudice (except, perhaps, on grounds of date and 
dialect), may po.ssibly be read, I am unable to decide 
( Ml'. Marshall is certain of ayusu ). 

F. M-. Thomas. 


LA FOXDATIOX BE GOE.JE 

1. Le conseil dc la fondation n'ayant subi aucun 
changement depuis le mois de novembre 1913, cst 
compose comme suit : MM. C. Snouck Hurgronje 
(president), H. T. Karsten, M. Th. Houtsma, T. J. de Boer, 
et C. van Vollenhoven (.sccretaire-tresorier). 

2. Yers la fin de I'an dernier, le conseil a pris a la 
charge de la fondation I'edition critiipie du Kitab al-Fakhir 
d’al-Mufaddal par M. C. S. Storey; elle paraitra avant pen 
chez I'editeur Brill a Leiden. 

3. Au printemps le con.seil a accorde une subvention 
au docteur G. Bergstnls.ser, de Leipzig, en vue d une 
enquete sur la langue arabe parlee en Syrie et en 
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Palestine. Un rapport succinct de ce voyage se trouve 
dans la ZDMG. Ixviii, pp. 600—2, 1914. 

4. Le capital de la fondation etant reste le ineme, le 
niontant nominal est de 21,500 florins (43,000 francs). 
En outre, au mois de novembre, 1914, les rentes dis- 
ponibles montaient a plus de 2,600 florins (5,200 francs). 

5. On se permet d’attirer Fattention sur ce qu’il est 
encore disponible un certain nombre d’exemplaires de la 
reproduction de la Hamasah d’al-Bulituri. En 1909, 
la fondation a fait paraitre chez l editeur Brill a Leiden 
Cette reproduction pliotograpliique du inanuscrit de Leiden 
repute unique. C’est au profit de la fondation que les 
exemplaires sont vendus; le prix en est de deuxcents 
francs. Ainsi les acheteurs contribueront a atteindre le 
but que se propose la fondation : de favoriser I’etude 
les langues orientales et de leur litterature. 


Xoremhre, 1014 . 




NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Assykiax axd Bakyloxian Letters beloxgixg to the 
I vouYUXjiK Collection of the British Museum. 
By Robert Francis Harper, Ph.D., Professor of 
Semitic Languages and Literature at the University 
of Chicago. Parts XII and XIII. The L^niversity 
of Chicago Press ; the Cambridge University Press, 
London and Edinburgh. 

Each volume contains IIG octavo plates, with xviii and 
xix pages of titles, dedication (to the Rev. C. H. W. Jolins 
and the Rev. A. H. Sayce, D.D.), preface, and indices. 
The texts in vol. xii number 100, and those in vol. xiii 97. 
Many of them are mere fragments, and only twenty-live or 
thirty have, wholly or in part, the names of the writers. 
Among the most interesting names may be mentioned 
Sin-tabni-usur (two documents), Sama’-gunu (probably two 
likewise), Bel-ibni, Merodach-baladan, and there are also 
documents from the Urites and the people of Assur. The 
following notes will give an idea of the contents of these 
interesting communications : — 

1216, which bears forty-seven longish lines, is in the 
Babylonian character, and occupies tliree plates. It 
mentions a certain Bel-usfeib, a .servant of the king, wlio 
honoured his master. As lie refers to “ E.sarhaddon, the 
son of the king my lord ”, it M ould seem that this com- 
munication Mms addressed to Sennacherib. He apparently 
speaks of a plot to kill him and also the king’s servants. 
As he refers to someone (? Esarhaddon) who would 
(re)build Babylon and complete E-sagila (the Temple of 
Belus there), this letter may belong to the period after 
Sennacherib's destruction of that city. The text may be 
a communication from a Babylonian mMo remained 
faithful to Sennacherib notM’ithstanding all his atrocities, 
but the imperfection of the record leaves this uncertain. 
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Another important communication is Xo. 1238, wliich is 
from the governors (Jjazandti), the mayor (?) (aha), tlie 
lieads of the city Assur, and the Assurites, small and great. 
It speaks of governor I.star-na'id, and apparently of the 
destruction which he had wrought. After a reference to 
talents and manas of gold and .silver, there is a mutilated 
and therefore untranslatable pa.ssage. It was with the 
following petition : — 

“To the king our lord we say: If he deliver us to the 
governors, thy servants will die. We have sent 2 letters 
to the king our lord, but we have not seen an answer. 
We give our persons to death. Let the king not forsake 
his servants.” 

It would be interesting to know upon what occasion 
this was written. 

Another interesting specimen of tablets of this class is 
(S3-1-18, 53, one of the tablets unearthed by Hormuzd 
Eassam in 1882, Harper's Xo. 1241 — 

. . . which in the midst of . . . [Pek]od(?) upon us 
... [to the king] our lord we send, and [let him ?] send 
a force to help u.s. And the Gurasimmu tribe is set 
[against] us. An enemy has gone or has prepared)?) (to 
go) again.st them. The authority of Assyria is remote 
from them. And none among the governors has gone to 
their aid — the}^ have given (their) hand to the enenu'. 
Eridu and Kullab, which are left, if they can, will stand 
against the enemy. All the Gurasimmu tribe has now 
revolted, no city thei-e supports Assyria except Ur and 
Kisik, and the city of Abu-iddina. And the king our lord 
knows that Ur in the midst of Akkad is [faithful ?]. To 
that end we were at first perfect with our help. Pekod 
and Tamtim hate us, and devising evil against the house 
of thy gods, bj- killing and plundering they will put an 
end to us ; everything falling, we shall pas.s into their 
hands. X"ow Tamtim, Pekod, and Gurasimmu liave 
gathered troops against us. [Let] the king our lord send 
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a force to the help of the house of his gods. Thou hast 
given the property of the kings thy fathers to the god 
Sin. The hands of tliine enemy thou shalt take, and the 
land shall [not] depart from the hands of the king, and 
Assyria [shall be ... ] before them. The great men of 
the king [shall go] or shall prepare (to go) to keep the 
watch. . . . 

Though there is neither name of writer nor of any 
other personage in this inscription to help to determine 
the date, other texts seem to furnish the needful 
indication.s. Thus No. 1206 describes the Gurasim 
( = Gurasimmu) as being ruled over by a certain Balat-su, 
and this name implies that they were of Babylonian race. 
No. 1342, which also refers to them, mentions a certain 
Bel-ibni, whom Assur-bani-apli seems to have sent as his 
representative in Babylonia. To all appearance the period 
was that of this Assyrian king'.s expedition against hi.s 
brother Sawas-suw-ukin (Saosduchinos). 

The variant writings of the name Gurasimmu are 
interesting ; Gurasimvm', 

ni Gurasimvm, ^ flT TI 

Gurasim. No. 1244 has the combination ^ \ 

, Ur and Gursimmu, without any pretix or 

suffix. 

All will learn of the autlior's death with great regret, 
but the remaining volumes of the series will duly appear, 
and form a monument to his memory. 

T. G. PiN’CHES. 


VORDERASIATI.SCHE Bibliothek. Urkunden des alt- 
babylonischeii Zivil- und Proxessrechts, bcarbeitet 
von M. Schorr. <Svo. Leipzig: Hinriclis, 1913. 

This, a thick book of til8 pages, is the first part of the 
eighth section into which the series is divided. The 

C> 

.7K.\S. 191.5. 11 
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documents translated number 317, and are preceded by 
an introduction of Ivi pages, treating of the literature of 
Babylonian law, and the various branches of the same, 
with bibliographies of the works bearing upon the texts 
dealt with. At the end of the Avork Ave find lists of names 
of persons, gods, temples, animals, countries, people, places, 
o’ates, streets, rivers, and canals. The renderings them- 
selves are supported by lists of Semitic and Sumerian 
Avords, and an appendix gives a list of dates of contemporary 
rulers, in Avhich aa'c find, first in order, the Avell-knoAvn 
name Naram-Sin, Avho appears as a contemporary of 
Sumu-abu™, the founder of Hammurabi’s d 3 ’nasty. It is 
needless to sat’ that tlu.s is not regarded as the renoAvned 
son of Sargon of Agade. avIio reigned about 2800 B.C. 

Tlie documents translated, Avhich belong exclusive!}’ to 
the period of Hammurabi's dynasty, are classed in sections 
Ainder letters, and sub.sections under Roman numerals, in 
accordance Avith the very practical system adopted. Each 
section has a good de.scription of the texts tramslated 
therein, so that the reader easily obtains an idea of their 
most interesting points. The scope of the Avork, hoAveA’er, 
pi'ecludes any extended examination of these in the 
present notice. 

The tran.scriptions and translations are in parallel 
columns, hut space is economized by giving the names of 
the Avitno.sses in smaller type and in single column Avithout 
translation. The body of the Avork is set in the tA'pe 
known as “ Engli.sh ” old stylo of a very satisfactory 
clearness. In the transliterations the author shows his 
caution by transcribing the Sumerian phrases found in 
these texts from time to time syllahically, and not as 
connected Avords ; their Semitic equivalents, however, are 
given in note.s. There is no cuneiform. 

The folloAving specimen-text Avill shoAv the system 
adopted : — 

195 : Sippar, 30. Nlsannum, 16. Ammi-saduga. 
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Text; M 10/ (88-5—12, 5/). Trans. KU iii 75. 
Contents: W., T., and P. each receive 1 male or female 
slave a.s their share of inlieritaiice, after the eldest brother 
has sworn concerning the amount of the inheritance. In 
addition W. kindly makes over (?) to his two brothers 
the property wliich he had obtained bj' his own efforts. 
4 judges, 5 witnesses, and the arcliivi.st. 


njninm unicm-Ba- 
Su gn-du inure " zitti 

ifarud-'^'‘ murduk dekiin<^ 

'i XriSu icardum ir~ 

ru ^ zitti niarduk 

& ji-eUi aintum la-lu-hi-tum 
^zitt i pa -az-za-l u in ' m i-i ni- 
rna an-ni-i-im ^zittufk^”>‘ 
■mdren^' uxirud-‘^“ id-mas- 
bi-tuhi 

^ u\irad-’^i‘ murduk 
dtkitm (i)"' a-hu-Su-nu i- 
nu e-iau-uk ra-ma-ni-ku 
“ ir-su-a-ma a-na ih- 
ni-‘^“ murduk « pa-uz- 
za-lum uhdji-Su i-iiu, fu- 
hu-ti-ku i-zu-zu 

ik-tu icurud-’^'‘ murduk 
d(’kuiii(?) u-hn-ku-nu, 
na mur-ki-ii '~‘l irurud-'l^’' 
ul-inuk-sl-tum u-hi-ku-iiii 
i-7U( ni-ik dim ^'•’u-iia 
ih-ni-’^" murduk u pu-uz- 
zu-lum uh-ljl-ku u-uh-bi- 
hu -- u-ul i-tu-ur-ru-mu 
-“7 murduk k pa- 

uz - cts - lum mdrii 
u'arud-‘l“ nl - muk - ki-t urn 

a Pa. 


^ 1 slave-woman Anum- 
gainil(?) with her children, 
is tlie share of Warad- 
Marduk, the caravan- 
leader (?); 1 slave Silli-Irra 
is the share of Ibni-Marduk ; 
® 1 slave-woman Lalabitum 
is tile share of Pazzaluin. All 
tills are the shares of Warad- 
Ulmassituni's children. 

What Warad-Dlarduk, the 
caravan - leader (?), their 
brother, has acijuired by Ids 
own exertion, he has shared 
to Ibni-lMarduk and Pazza- 
lum, his brothers, in his 
kindness. 

As Warad-Marduk, the 
caravan - leader (?), their 
brother, with regard to the 
property of Warad-Ulnia.s- 
situm, their father, has 
justified himself with his 
brothers, Ibni-Marduk and 
Pazzaluin, by the oath of 
God, Ibni - Marduk and 
Pazzaluin, sons of Warad- 
Ulniaksituni, will not proceed 
Pa. 
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a-na warad-^^''- marduk against Warad-Marduk, the 
deJdm {!) a-Jji-.<n-nu ii-ul caravan - leader (?). tlieir 
t - ra -ag-ga -mu. brot hei’. 

-'‘ni.s>f'‘sainas‘l>'-ma7'duk They have sworn by 
V. am-mt-za-du-ga Lugal-E Sanias, Marduk, and Annni- 
In. Pa(d). saduga, the king. 

Here come the names of the four judges ; Xannar- 
mansum, Sin-ismeani, Ibqu-Annunituui, and Ibqu-ili-Mi. 
Among tlie other witnesses may be mentioned 31ar-unii- 
e.sre (“ the son of the 20th day ”), an Amorite, and 
Tamlatun^ son of Ibqu-''ar Idigna (“ the river Tigris lias 
carried away,” “ cleansed,” or the like).’^ 

The impressions of the cylinder-seals (which are not 
mentioned in the woi‘k) give an indication of the 
parentage of the judges, and from them we learn that 
Xannar-mansum was a worshipper of the deified king 
Amnu-titana, whilst Ibku-Annunituni adored the reigning 
king, Ammizaduga, as did also Warad-31aruduk, the eldest 
brother, and 3I^r-umi-esre. Other cylinder-impressions 
are from the seals of Ibni-3Iaruduk, the second brother ; 
Warad- . . . (probably the name of a witness read by 
Schorr as Warad-etil-anna) son of Ib[gatu>»] — he was 
devotee of two gods ; a certain Taipr- . . . , son of 
X'a'id-ilu . . . ; a witness rvliose cylinder-seal bears no 
name, but a dedication to a gfid ; Tamlatn'”. the second 
witness, whose device was appaieiith’ not accompanied hr- 
his name ; and another, possibly a woman. The document 
was evidently regarded as an important one. 

The names of the witnesses are followetl bv the date, 
which Dr. Schorr gives as follows: — 

^^vanih nlsdnnim nm On the .‘lOth of Xisaii- 
.JOk'tm am-mi-zu-dn- 1111111 ,-““ in the vear in which 

gu^ lugul-e mah king Ammisadnga, bv the 

(Inuju- bahhar lug<d-a-ul-fa powerful command of 
■“-id n.m-rni-zd-dn-gd nu- Samas, his lord, the canal 
Ij d-vJ ni-.sl. Ammi-saduga-mihus-nisi. 

“ The.se name-s are read otlierwise hv ttic author. 
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The verb is wanting, but is easily supplied ; the year 
was that named after the digging of the canal in 
question — a canal whose name conferred upon the king 
a gloiy exceeding that of the greatest conqueror ever 
known ; Ammi-zaduga (-saduqa) is the people's abund- 
ance ' (cf. Poeljel, The Buhylonian Expedition of the 
University of Pe'imsylvariia, vol. vi, pt. ii, p. 104). 

Tliis specimen of the text.s is one of the inscriptions 
preserved in the British Museum, and was first published 
by the German Assyriologist Bruno Meissner (M) in 1893, 
with several others belonging to our national collection 
and that of the Royal Museums of Berlin. Tlie number 
of British Museum inscriptions included in the present work 
is about 124. Improved readings are in many cases given. 

T. G. Pinches. 


The Life of Muhammed. By the Rev. Canon Sell, D.D. 
Tlie Oliristian Literature Society for India, pp. xiv 
and 282. London, Madras, and Colombo, 1913. 

To treat on so Intricate a subject as the life of 
Mohammed and the early history of Islam in so small 
a comjDa.ss means to give little more than the bare results 
of original research into the sources. As the numeroxis 
(quotations from modern works show, such research seems 
not to have been the foremo.st idea in the mind of the 
author. He was therefore free to produce a jjoqjular book 
which makes no pretensions to add much to our present 
knowledge on the subject. As far as is jjossible in a book 
with a religious tendency, the author has striven to judge 
men and matters imjjartially and with discretion. His 
relying in the main on .secondary sources, however, has 
left little room for historical criticism. He appears to 
take manv of the legends bearing on Mohammed's earlv 

V C? V 
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life and pi-ophetship as historical, although their fanciful 
character has been sliown again and again. In the list 
of works mentioned as his authorities wc miss Prince 
Teano’s gigantic Annals with their compilation of ev’erv 
detail that counts. The author reproduces the story of 
the meeting of the young Mohammed with the monk 
Bahira, and the anecdote connected with his name 
al-Amin, without offering any criticism. The discussion 
of the views of modern writers on Mohammed’s ‘'tits ' is 
likewise without result. We sliould rather agree with the 
Moslim writers who “do not admit this theory of fits ' 
(p. 31). At most they might be reduced to the effects of 
nervous excitement, caused by suspense, which is quite 
explicable. The author also upholds the story of the ?((//■«, 
or the supposed interval of .several years between tlie 
first and subsequent revelations, but no evidence to 
support it exists. It has even been disproved on reliable 
ground.s. Hijra the author still translates by “flight”, 
which is now ob.solete, because it does not agree with the 
real meaning of the word. 

In spite of the numerous works extant on the life of 
IMohammed there still remains an enormous mass of detail 
to be elucidated. Even the broad historical facts are so 
mixed up with what is doubtful and entirely fictitious 
that the work of digging out the kernel of truth is one of 
great delicacy and which requires an almost unfailiii"- 
discrimination. The author of our book, with his profound 
knowledge of the Arabic language and the literature 
concerned, combined with his undoubted gift as a popular 
writer, could be of great assistance to students bv wiviim 
the greater part of his attention to the original sources. 
The few debatable points mentioned do not in any wav 
detract from the merit of the book. 


H. Hin.s(TiFKij). 
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Epigraphia Zevlanica, Vol. II, Pts. I, II. By Don 
Martixo de Zilva Wickremasixghe. 

The two first parts of the second volume of Wickreuui- 
singhe’s interesting publication contain principally pillar 
inscriptions belonging to tlie tentli and eleventh centuries. 
The Kirigalliiwa pillar (Xo. 1), discovered Iw Mr. H. C. P. 
Bell in 1892 about 20 miles north-north-east of Anurfidha- 
pura, was set up by King Udaya I in the year 953 A.D. 
Wicki-emasinghe has found out in this occasion (p. 9) 
that tlie kings of the tenth century use the titles 
Salainevan and Siri Sang-bo alternatively. If one was 
known as Salamevan his successor was called Siri Sang-bo 
and vice versa. 

Xos. 2-5 are pillar inscriptions of about the same date 
and the same contents. Their subject is tlie granting of 
the usual immunities to villages in the neighbourhood 
of Anurildhapura. The form of the letters and the style 
of the language in the Timbirivava inscription (Xo. 3) 
are in agreement with the Moragoda pillar of Kassapa IV 
(vol. i, Xo. 17), the first twelve lines in both being almost 
the same word for word. 

Xo. 6 is a pillar inscilption of Kassaj^a Y discovered 
by Mr. Bell in the ruin.s of IMiidirigiiiya, 46 miles south- 
east of Anurildhapura. The nature of the privileges 
agrees in the main with other similar records of the 
period, but in addition to these the in.scription contains 
rules for the management of the hospital attached to the 
monastery. The expression used for “ hospital ” is I'cd- 
Jidl = vaiilyacCild, and the inmates of the hospital are 
called ved-hal-vasmii (C 10). The other terms mentioned 
by Wickremasinghe on p. 26, viz. ved-hal-lcdmiyan, ved- 
lud-dasun, ved-samduruican, ved-hal-hadgam him, ved- 
Jud-had-kudln, do not occur in the inscription. 

The order that ‘‘ dead goats and fowls should be given 
to the hospital ” (C 16) would show that animal food was 
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allowed in these Buddhist institutions, but the translation 
(jt this passage is doubtful. 

Vcld-jjut ^(sdenrt (B 24) is translated '■ the five 
superintendents of fields and vehl-yut samdaruvdn 
(C 12, 13) “agricultural officials’'. Clough's Dictionary 
has a word vela = land sown with grain, field or farm. 
It must be identical with Sanskrit vela, “ garden, park 
(Hemacandra, Abhidhanacintamani, 1111). A different 
word is vel = Skt. veld, “coast” (Geiger, No. 1390). 

No. 7 contains a grant of the usual immunities to 
a certain plot of ground belonging to Tisaram niinnerv. 
In C 11, 12 we ought to read l-olj>dffin instead of 
tolpddin and compare this with kolpairl in the Ilaha- 
kalattaewa inscription (A.I.C., No. 110) A and C. I have 
translated this passage “ in agreement with the Kolpattra 
community of 2 )riest.s ”, and stick to this translation until 
further notice. 

The Aetaviragollaeva pillar (No. 9) is the only inscription 
contained in this volume which has been published before 
by Dr. Goldschmidt in 1876 and by me in 1883 (A.I.C., 
No. 117) with an incomplete translation. The contents 
are the usual immunities granted to the village Yelangama. 
but in the introduction King Dappula V tells us that he 
ransacked the Pandya country and obtained a victory in 
the ninth year of his reign (1000 a.d. ). 

With regard to the translation I have the following 
remarks to make : For the term 'idiivddu (C 3) Wickrema- 
singhe refers us to vol. i, p. 199, n. 12. There we find the 
translation “ basket-makers ”, which has no etymological 
foundation. But the same word occurs also in vol. i 
p. 112, n. 3, and there we have the correct translation 
“ brick-layers ”. Uluvadn = Pali iWtihlvaddladd (Ilahav. 
222). The translation of ddlujattaii, by “ bird-catchers 
seems correct. In Abhidhanappadipika. .514, the Pfili 
jdliko is rendered by vurudalvudda . Tnndise (G 22) is 
a difficult word. Wickrenuisinghu refers us again to 
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vol. i. p. 199, but tliere also he gives no translation. In 
Jataka, v, p. 102, we read — 

liattirnhi cord Icitudaiifi, died khddonfi tnndujd 

rajfjiusmun kliuddarajassa hdui adharnrniko jano. 

By night to thieves a prey are we, to publicans by day. 

Lewd folks abound within the realm, when evil kings 
bear .sway. 

^[ost probably our iiiiidi'iu is the same a.s this tuiidhja 
in the Jataka. The meaning '■ publican.s ’ would suit 
very well. 

Another translation is possible if we lay stress upon 
the s in tiuidise. Burnell in his Elements of South 
Indian Fakeography (London, 1878) on p. 126 mention.s 
the kingdoms of Pandion and of Tundis, The first occurs 
in Feriplus Maris Eryth., | 58, and in Ptolemy, vii, 1, 
§§ 11, 79: Pliny, vi, 105; the second in Feriplus, § 54 ; 
Ptolemy, vii, 1, § 8. Now the name Faadi is frecpient 
enough in the in.scriptions of the tenth century. It 
generally stands together with Soli (the kingdom of the 
(Jo]as in Southern India), as for instance in the Timbiri- 
wawa inscription (vol. ii. No. 3), B 22. Under the 
circumstances it would be (pute natural to find also the 
kingdom of Tundis. Then the translation would run 
thus : “• The inhabitants of Tundis shall not enter.” 
Cf. also the Rfijamaligawa pillar inscription at Polonna- 
ruva (vol. ii, No. 10), B 24, 25. I give both renderings 
of this important expression, but I confess that I prefer 
the first one. 

The second part of vol. ii begins with the Rajamaligava 
and IMajilagastota pillar inscriptions of Ilahiuda IV. 
The latter of the two has been published before by 
Ur. Goldschmidt and by my.self (A.I.C., No. 120). Wick- 
remasinghe accepts our statement that Mahinda lY of the 
Mahavanisa is identical with the Siri Sang-boy Abahay 
of the Mihintale tablets and with the Mihindu of the 
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Mayilagastota iii.scriptioii, and tract's out a geiic'alogical 
table wliicli enables us to form an idea as to liow the 
Ceylon kings of the tentli, eleveiitli, and twelfth centuries 
Were related to one anotlier. Witli regard to the transla- 
tion, lie deviates in several points from the one given by 
me in 18Sd. In this respect I have the following remarltv 
to make : — 

Line A 2(1 we ought to read rn riifithu IcOra and 
translate in the manner adopted by \Vickremasinghe in 
his note -5. Vorii.vfha means “regulation ' and occurs 
in the Vessagiri inscription of Mahinda IV iEpiijr. Zey]., 
vol. i, Xo. 2), line 30, and in the Paejiiliyana inscription 
of Parakramabahu VI (A. PC., Xo. KiOld Wickrema- 
singhe's rendering of B 3-10 is preferable to mine. 
With regard to B 13-21, I can neither accept his tran.sla- 
tion nor do I stick to my own. The passage remains 
obscure. 

Xo. 13 is a slab in.scription of King Kirti Xity/anka 
Malla at the Ruvanvilli Dagoba in Anuradhapura, published 
before by Rhj’.s Davids in JRAS. VII, p. 3.53 f., and bf 
me in A.I.C., Xo. 14.5. In his introductory remarks (p. 74) 
Wickremasinghe calls attention to a class of fowlers 
called Kavihudi and mentioned in line 27. He believes 
that “ the Kduihojas have come to Ceylon as horse-dealei s 
and that a colony of them may have .settled permanentlv 
in Anui'cldhapura in company with the Yavanas when 
that city was in the zenith of its glory That the 
Kambojas were known principally as horse-dealers in 
Ancient India is proved by several pas.sages in the Jala ka, 
the ilahavastu, and the Indian lexicographers, to which 
Mr. (J. K. X’ariman in his interesting aiticle in this 
Journal for 1912, pp. 255-7. has called attention. From 
line 27 of our in.scription we learn that in Cevlon the^• 
were known as bird-catchers, and that Xiccaiika Malla, 

' .lolly, Zeitsch. deutsoh. morgenl. (le.s.. .xliv. p. ;!44, tran-late^ it l,v 
“ Keclitsgutachten ”, 
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'■ by bestowing on them gold and cloth and whatever 
kind of wealth they wished.’’ gave securitv' to birds. 

Weber, in his reviews of James d'Alwis’ introdnction 
to Kaccfiyana’s grammar of the Pali language (Indisehr 
Btrelfen, ii. 31G tf.) and of Burnell's Elements of Souflt 
Indian Paheogrnphy {Indische Streifen. iii, 348 ft’.), has 
shown that Kiimboja has quite a dift’erent signification 
in the inscriptions of Acoka from that which it has in 
later Pali lexicography, as for instance Abhidhanappa- 
dipika, 185, from where Childers take.s his quotation. 
In Vedic literature Kamboja is the name of a nation on 
the north-west frontier of India, supposed to have dwelt 
in close proximity to the Yavanas. Later on the name 
was transferred to Further India in the same way as 
Campa, the capital of the Angas (the modern Bhagulpore), 
was later on a city near the niouth of the River Mekong 
(Barth, Inscrijdions suiiscrites dn Camhoge, p. C9). The 
descendants of the first-mentioned Kambojas had adopted 
the 3Iu.s.sulman creed and used to trade all along the west 
coast of India from the Persian Gulf down to Ceylon and 
probably further east, while the Kambojas of Further 
India were devout Buddhists. I think Wickremasinghe 
is correct in stating that the Kambojas mentioned in 
Niyij-aiika Malta’s inscription belonged to the former 
class (p. 76). 

The remaining portion of pt. ii contains some more 
inscriptions of the same king, viz. the slab inscription 
of the Hata-Da-ge portico at Pollonaruva (Xo. 14), the 
Hata-Da-ge vestibule wall inscription (Xo. 15), the Hiita- 
Dti-ge inside wall inscription (Xo. 16). They otter no 
particular interest. 

Before concluding this review I must make up for an 
omission which I committed .some years ago in reviewing 
the fifth part of the fir.st volume of the Epigraphia 
Zeylaniea. It concerns the expre.ssion pdrahCir in the 
Kiribat-vehera inscription (p. 161) and in the Ii ipinniyava 
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pillar inscription (p. 170). Wickreiuasin^rhe is perfectly 
correct in identifying this with purihurd. ■ iummnity.’' 
He or I niiglit liave added that this word with the same 
siguitication occurs several times in Mann, viii, 2d7-ih 
See Bdhler’.s translation, SBE. xxv. 248. 

E. Muli.ei;. 

Bkkne. 101^. 


Tamil Studies, or, Essays on the History' of the Tamil 
People, Language, Religion, and Literature. By 
31. Skiniy'asa Aiyangar, 31. A. 31adra.s, 1914. 

Tlie author, in his preface to this work, states that he 
has essayed “ for the first time to put together the result 
of past researches, so as to present before the reader a 
complete bird's-eye view of Tamil culture and civilization . 
For this purpose he has not only utilized his own wide 
and scholarly knowledge of Dravidian languages and 
literature, but has based his facts on the reliable evidence 
of epigraphic remains and inscriiitions. Up to the present 
time fiction and fable have, to a great extent, sufiiced as 
a groundwork on which to found an account of earlv 
Dravidian history and literature. Tiaiislations of early 
texts are often useless as being merely essay.s in so-called 
poetry; they seldom give the true meaning of the original, 
and are generally unreliable for any critical or hi.stnrical 
2 jurpo.so,s. 31. iSrinivasa Aiyangar ])oints out that ‘'com- 
munication of knowledge in the.so days is best done in 
prose, not poetry . . . Tlie jtrose should bo simjile and 
idiomatic, free alike from jiedantry and lialdncss ". T1 se 
author, therefore, while fully recognizing the work of 
{u-evious scholars, such, for instance, as that of P. Siindaram 
Pillai in his 2IUestoii€s of Tamil Literalarf\ atid that of 
Dr. Barnett in his Caialoijue of Tamil Book>i in the British 
Museum, with its valuable introduction, may well claim 
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to liave satisfied the crying M'ant for a textbook of 
accurate information, given in clear and idiomatic 
English, respecting early Dravidian history and literature. 

Essay's on Dravidian Ethnology lead up to the fatal 
division of the people into the right- and left-hand 
castes which is traced by the author to the time of Raja- 
raja Chola, after his conquests in the first quarter of 
the eleventh century. The division arose after A.D. 1010, 
when the Chola monarch “ marshalled his extensive 
armies . . . into two great divisions, the one consisting 
of those men who had •won for him victories in all his 
foreign campaigns, and the other composed of new 
soldiers from the Pandya, the Telugu, and Canarese 
countries, who had formerly fought against him from his 
enemies’ camp. The former, recruited chief!}" from the 
Vedan, Nattaman, Malayaman, and Paraiya castes, he 
called the right-hand army (valaiikai celaikkaran), while 
the latter, made up of the Pallans, Pallis, Madegas, and 
Bedars (Canarese hunters), was called the left-liand armt" ”. 
This argument for a military and political origin of the 
ever-perplexing division of the agricultural and artisan 
classes is supported by evidence from the inscription of 
Eajendra Chola where the “ old troops of the right hand " 
{vnhiiihii ppardm p<ulai<jal) are referred to in contra- 
distinction to the new ones of the left hand ; further, 
from the fact that Adirajendra Chola (a.d. 10G5) imposed 
a poll-tax ((S'./. Ins., vol. iii, p. 1Gb) on all male members 
of both factions. 

Some suggestive facts are advanced to support the 
author's view that the Vatteluttu alphabet was introduced 
from Western Asia by Tamil merchants about the seventh 
or eighth century li.c., and that, although it was sup- 
planted by the Grantha characters in or about the tenth 
century, it was not borrowed or adapted from the 
Brahmi or Asoka alphabet. Plis account of Dravidian 
philology ably supplements the M'ork of Caldwell's 
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Comjwnttive Gnanmnr. The Academy period of 
literature is held to have extended from 500 H.c. ti> 
A.D. 500, and included the ei<;ht anthologies, the ten 
major and eighteen minor poems, a.s previ(jusly set forth 
by Seshagiri Sastri in hi.s Ji^ssuy on Tum tl Lifurnturt . 
The Jain, Buddhist, and Brahmanie periods of eaily 
literature are extended down to A.n. 050. while from 
that date down to a.D. 1200 the .sacred hymns and poems 
of .Saivas and Vaishnavas, which had till then remained 
.scattered, were collected and arranged. A detailed and 
lucid account of this period of literature expands the 
recent exposition .set forth in Farrjuhar'.s Primer of 
Hinduism. 

A chapter is specially devoted to the Azhvar.s or 
Vai.shnava saints, of whom it is pointed out that “ religious 
fanatic.s have gathered together a ma.s.s of legendary and 
superstitiou-s accounts often of a conflicting and sometimes 
of an incredible nature 

The Tiru Vachakam of Tim ilanikka Vfichakar is held 
to have been composed about a.d. 870, while its compilation, 
together with the earlier Devaram hymns of Apj^ar, 
Sambandhar, and Sundarar, and other poems, into the 
eleven Tiru Munu by Xandji Andar Xambi, is dated 
about A.n. 1025. To this date also is ascribed the 
compilation, with the a.ssistance of Mri Xatha IMuni, of 
the Yaishnava hymms into the Xaliiyii-a Prabandham. It 
is a relief to find that translation.s of extracts from earlv 
Tamil poems are given in pro.se and not in poeti’v. 
Unfortunately, many of these extract.s remain untranslated 
into English. As the work i.s eminently suited to be 
a reliable textbook for English and Indian students, 
a hope may be expressed that in a future edition these 
extracts may receive translation. 


B. W. Fkazer. 
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Kashmir Shaivism : being a brief introduction to tlie 
history, literature, and doctrines of the Advaita 
Sliaiva philosophy of Kaslnnir, specifical] 3 ^ called the 
Trika Sj'stem. B\' J. C. Chatterji, BA. (Cantab.), 
Vidv’avfiridhi. Fasciculus I. (The Kashmir Series 
of Texts and Studies, vol. ii.) 8vo. The Research 
Department, Ka.shinir State : Srinagar (Bombay 
printed), 1914. 

Mr. Chatterji is fortunate : lie has a wide general 
knowledge, a thorough grasp of Kashmiri Saiva literature, 
a happj^ gift of expression which enables him to convey 
the peculiar philosophical conceptions of Hindu thinkers 
in terms intelligible to the Western mind, and lastlj- the 
ofKce of Director of the Research Department in the State 
of Kashmir, wliich puts at his disposal the best books and 
the ablest native intellects in that countiy. The present 
book shows that he has made good use of all these 
advantages. 

This first volume falls into two jmrts, part i treating of 
the history and literature of the subject, part ii of its 
doctrines. The origins of the iSaivism of Kashmir are 
rather obscure. Its literature, as it exists in its present 
form, maj’ be classified, as Mr. Chatterji shows, under three 
head.s — Agama-sfistra, Spanda-sastra, and Prat\abhijna- 
siistra. The Agamic books, which tend towards Tantrism, 
seem to have preached a dualistic .s\'stem of theologv', 
which, taken together with the anah^sis of nature 
developed in detail in other pai-ts of ^aiva literature, shows 
a striking parallel to the s\’stem of the Sesvara-Sankh^ a. 
To eliminate this dualistic heresj' a new school arose, of 
which the earliest extant product is the ISiva-stitra ascribed 
to the god Siva, which with its commentaries — notablj^ the 
ancient vrtti, Bhaskara’s vCirttiht, and Ksema-raja's 
Vimarsini — teach a thoroughgoing monistic idealism, and 
endeavour to interpret the older Aganias in that sense. 
The Spanda school, based on the Spanda-karikas ascribed 
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to Yasu-gupta (flourished early in the nintli century ), with 
the vrtti of the latter’s disciple Kallata and some later 
commentaries, follows the general principles of the Siva- 
sutra, enunciating its doctrines in dogmatic form. Lastly, 
the Pratyabliijha-sastra,^ accepting the same idealistic 
doctrines, and supporting them with logical argument and 
active polemic, was founded hy Somananda (probahly 
a disciple of Yasu-gitpta) in his Siva-drsti, which was 
followed b}^ Utpala's Lsvara-pratyabhijna-sutra, with the 
vrtti of the latter author and Abhinava-gupta's com- 
mentaries Yimarsini and Yivrti-vimarsini, etc. These three 
idealistic schools are often collectively designated b}' the 
term Trika.- 

One is tempted to speculate on the historical relation 
between this Trika of Kashmir and the .Saiva-siddlifinta 
of Southern India. The two .systems have obviously so 
much in common that they may well have originated from 
a common source. In e.g. their classification of the Saktis 
and the inodes of the phenomenal universe they are 
practically at one. Their chief difierence seems to lie in 
the conception of the relation between the Absolute itfiva, 
the individual soul, and the Maya, the material principle. 
Here the Trika is throughout a monistic idealism. The 
Southern Siddhanta is less clear ; .sometime.s it .seems to 
preach dualism, a.s when it opposes the Absolute Siva 
to Milya and the individual souls, and sometimes again it 
assert.s their fundamental unitj^ e.g. Mdien it declares that 

* The S:irva-daiSana-f..-ih^raha applies tlii.s term not oiiI_v to tlic 
tloctriiie,'' here inentionetl, but aKo to the schools based on the .SiYa-sutra 
and ^:?panda-karikas-. 

- I take this op[)ortunity to acknowledge with irratitiidc Mr. Chattel ji's 
correction on p. 11 of my mistake iii •JllAS. I'UO. p. Tl'J. But I 1 egret 
to say that I am still not convinced that Ahhinava-rruiita's Paiamfirtha- 
suia is based upon the Vaishiiava tract of that name, and that tlie lattci 
is really the ancient Adhai'a-kanka.s. The wliole is oieater than its 
part : if, as Abhinava-gupta asserts, his 1’. is an i jjitomi of tlie AiUiaia- 
karikas, it must ha\e been shorter than the latter; but it is actiiallv 
longer than the Vaishiiava P. 
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the worlds are the body of fliva, souls His senses, the 
Haktis His organ of thought (Siva-nana-siddhiyar, iii, v. 7), 
and expresses their relation as “neither one, nor two, nor 
neither one nor two ” — in fact, a relation which can only 
be conceived in mj^stic exaltation above the lealm of 
reason, by the spirit of grace. These and other 
circumstances lead one to suspect that the basis of the 
Southern Siddhanta may be found in the older Agamic 
teachings of Kashmir, and Mr. Chatterji would greatly 
increase our already deep obligation to him if he would 
collect and publish some selections from those works. 

L. 1). Barnett. 


Iron in Ancient India. By Professor Panchanan 
Keogi, M.A.. F.C.S., Government College, Rajshahi, 
Bengal. Bulletin No. 12 of the Indian Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Calcutta, 191 -i. 

The activity of the Indian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science is a welcome feature in the rapidly 
changing scene of modern life in India. Professor Neogi 
has chosen a good subject for his contribution, and is, 
no doubt, well ipialiHed to deal with it from the technical 
point of view. He has not, however, contined himself 
to that, and has ventured into di.scussions of Yedic 
philology and arclueological matters where he is not so 
much at home. 

Many Hindu authors have been engaged recently in 
trying to prove that their forefathers knew everything 
rather better than their contemporaries elsewhere. 
Professor Neogi seeks to show that Ancient India knew 
more about steel and the forging of iron than other 
nations, and makes out a good case. It would have been 
better if the author had deferred publication until he 
could have made full u.se of Sir Robert Hadtield’s treatise 


JRAS. 1915. 


1-2 
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on “ Siiiilialese Iron and Steel of Ancient Origin ’’ in the 
Journal of tlie Iron and Steel Institute, 1912, and had 
studied more thoroughly the histurj' of the ancient use 
of metals in Egypt, Bahylonia, and other countries. He 
has mereh’ incorporated Hadtield'.s anal 3 -.sis of Ce^'lon 
iron, and obviou.sh’ i.s not deepl\’ read about the arclueo- 
logical subjects on which he touches. 

In lii.s interpretation of Vedic passages Professor Xeogi 
relies mucli on the commeiitaiy of Sryana. But that 
author lived in the fourteenth centuiy. and there is little 
reason to trust his opinions about the exact designations 
of metals in Vedic times. It is unlikelj- that the 
Bi-ahmans should have pre.seived aiy real tradition on 
such a subject, which concerned the technical knowledge 
of the artisan castes ; and in all probabilitx' tlie guesses 
of Sat’ana are of no more value than those of his 
European successors. The fact that Sa\'aiia assumed 
(lyns in various pas.sages of the Rig Veda to mean ‘‘ iron ’’ 
does not prove tliat to be the real meaning. I am not 
convinced that the Rigvedic aydn must necessaril\- be 
interpreted as " iron Although some commentators 
and the dictionaries give “silver” as a meaning of 
hiruiiyii, I doubt if that word can reallj' have meant 
either ‘'gold” or “silver” at plea.sure. Such an ambiguitv- 
seems to be intolerable. Perhaps liirnnyu maj- have been 
an alloj’ of .silver and gold. It i.s somewhat rash to 
affirm that “ the use of iron was common in India from 
2000 B.c.” 

It mu\' be that in some countries the use of iron 
preceded that of bronze (p. 3), but it is impo.ssible to 
believe that people who knerv iion would go on using 
pure copper for ordinary tools. I showed some j’ears ago 
{Ind. Aiit., 190.7, 1907_) that tools of practical]}- pure 
copper were once largely used in India. The Gungeria 
hoard from theCential Provinces comprised 424 hammered 
copper • implements associated with 102 silver plates. 
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evidently all buried together in a box, and many other 
specimens of copper tools liave been found in various 
parts of India, especially in old beds of the Ganges near 
Cawnpore. The use of those objects must have preceded 
that of iron. Professor Sayce tells me that he believes 
that the ancients knew some method for hardening 
copper. It should be remembered, too, that by employing 
corundum powder the action of tools of comparatively 
soft metal could be much improved. 

To I’eturn to the iron and steel. Professor Neogi clearly 
proves that the ancient Indians knew how to make steel 
bj’ the direct process from wrought ii-on, and that they 
possessed exceptional skill in welding blooms” of wrought 
iron into huge masses. The iron pillar of Mihrauli near 
Delhi is 23 ft. 8 in. long, with a diameter varying from 
12'05 to 16'4 inches, and certainly was made in that way. 
I have now given up my theory that the inscription on 
that pillar refers to Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya 
(circa a.D. 380-413), and am disposed to agree with 
M. M. Haraprasad Sastri that it refers to Chandravarman 
of Pushkarana, Eajputana, who lived about half a century 
earlier (Early History of India, 3rd ed., p. 290 n.). The 
Dhar pillar, originally more than 42 feet long, of 
uncertain but apparently later date, is .still more massive. 
Those cases prove the skill of the ancient Hindus in 
perfecth' forging extraordinary masses of iron. The 
beams of the Ivonarak temple are of very inferior 
manufacture. 

The opportunity may be taken of mentioning the success 
attained bj" the old Hindu craftsmen in casting copper on 
a very large scale by the cire process. The colossal 

Buddha from Sultanganj, now in the Museum and Art 
Galleiy, Birmingham, stands 71 feet high and dates from 
about A.D. 400 (History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 
tig. 118). The Chinese pilgrim tells us that at Nalanda 
in South Bihar there was a still more remarkable work. 
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a copper image of Buddha, 80 feet in height, wliich 
required a six-story pavilion to accommodate it, and was 
erected about A.D. GOO by Puriiavarman. llaja of -Magadha 
(Beal, Life of Hiuen Tsiang, p. 119; BuchlJnst Ltu'onh of 
the Western World, ii, 174). 

These facts suggest that Professor Xeogi might do well 
to expand his treatise and pi'oduce a thoroughly worked 
out History of Metallurgy in Ancient India. His essaj', 
as it stands, givms an impression of rather hasty production. 
It is not permissible to assume that the so-called “ Somnath 
crates ” stored in the Fort at Ao-ra mav be “■ authentic ’’ 

Cl O ». 

(p. 32). They are pureh' Muhammedan work, and bear 
an Arabic inscription in the Kutic character relating to 
the family of Sabuktigin, for whom prayers are offered bt* 
the writer (A'nn. Rep. Arch. Sure. India, 1903-.'^, p. 17 ; 
Horovitz, Epigraphm Indo-Moslemica. Xo. 3. p, 38, 
Calcutta, 1912). A truthful label is now affixed to the 
gates, but errors die hard, and people, no doubt, will insist 
for a long time yet in believing them to be “authentic”. 

It may be noted that Professor Neogi, in opposition to 
Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar, believes the Suhranlti to 
be “ a compilation evidently of the sixteenth century '. 


V. A. S. 



XOTES OF THE QUAKTER 

(October- December, 1914) 


I. General Meetings of the Koyal Asiatic Societa’ 

October IS, Idllj ,. — The Right Hon. Sir Mortimer 
Durand, Director, in the Chair. 

Thirt 3 ^-t\vo nominations were approved for election at 
tlie next general meeting.^ 

Dr. D. B. Spooner read a paper on “ Mr. Tata’s 
Excavations at Pataliputra ”. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Vincent Smith, 
Professor Macdonell, Dr. Thomas, Colonel Waddell, and 
Dr. Hagopian took part. 


Xoveniher 10, 19H. — Mr. F. E. Pargiter in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society’ ; — 
Lady Boyle. 

Miss if. Lowes Dickinson. 

Mr. S. M. Ameen. 

Mr. Jaijan Nath Bhandari. 

Dewan Bahadur Govhidass Chathoorbhoojadass. 

Babu Devakumar Ray Chaudhuri. 
ifr. Sailendranath Comar. 
iMr. Duncan Dunbar Dickson. 

Sheikh Abdur Rahmi Baksh Ellahi. 

Moulvi Syed Abul Fatah. 

Rai Bahadur Mati Lai Ganguli. 

Mr. Suprakash Ganguli. 

The Rev. .Tnanaratna Kavidhwaja Gunalankar. 

Mr. Sigmar Hillelson. 

ilr. K. S. Sankara Rama Iyer. 

Dr. Ganganatha Jha. 

Mr. A.'S. Kent. 
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jMr. Ghulam Hyder Khan. 

Shafaul Mulk Haknm Abdiiv Eashid Khan. 

Mr. Mg. Ba Ko. 

Mr. Surendra Xath Kumar. 

Babu Bimala Charan Law. 

Mr. Anant Earn Madan. 

The Eev. E. Osborn Martin. 

Babu Surendranath ^litra. 

Mr. Morgan Philips Price. 

Moulvi Hafiz Abdur Eazzak. 

Mr. H. L. Shuttleworth. 

Dr. H. Suhrawardy. 

Mr. Vatasseri Sri Velayudhan Tampi. 

Moulvi Syed Abdul M'ahid. 

Major P. L. E. Warming. 

Four nominations were approved fol election at the 
next general meeting. 

Mr. Herbert Baynes read a paper entitled “ The Oriental 
Origin of the Conception of Law ”. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Pinches and the 
Chairman took part. 


December S, 1914 - — The Right Hon. Sir Mortimer 
Durand, Director, in the Cliair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

M""® Manelle. 

Rev. A. W. Davies. 

Mr. M. P. Hajee Abdul Azeez Maricar. 

Mr. H. E. C. Campbell Wintlo. 

Two nominations were approved for election at the next 
oeneral meetincf. 

Professor L. de la Vallee Pous.sin load a paper entitled 
“ Ma definition de la grande Veliicule ' . 

A di.scussion followed, in which Mr. IMead, Dr. Thomas, 
Dr. Denison Ross, Profe.ssor Barnett. M. Petrncci, and 
Mrs. Bode took part. 
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11. Princti’al Contents of Oriental Journals 

I. Journal Asiatique. Herie XI, Tome III, No. ii. 
Pelliot (P.). Les documents chinois trouv^es par la mission 
Kozlov' a Khara-Khoto. 

Weill (R.). Monuments et histoire de la periode comprise 
entre la tin de la xii® dynastic et la restauration 
thebaine. 

Contenau (G.). La cour et la mai.sonnee d’un patesi 
d’Umma au temps du roi Dunoi. 

Roeske (M.). Les inscriptions bouddhiques du mont 
Koulen. 

II. Eivista degli Studi Orientali. Vol. VI, Fasc. iii. 
Reseller (0.). La Mo'allaqua de Antara, avec la com- 
luentaire d’lbti el-Anbari. 

Ferrario (B.). L’accento in somalo. 

Boson (G.). Alcuni nomi di pietre nelle iscrizioni assiro- 
babilonesi. 

Xazari (0.). Rgveda, libro i, inno 6. 

Puini (C.). Di una singolare incarnazione di Samanta 
bhadra Bodhisattva. 

III. The Museum Journal (University of Pennsylv.yni.v). 
Vol. V, No. ii. 

T1 le Alexander Scott Collection of Art Objects from Tibet 
and Nepal. 

IV. Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, No. LX\T. 

Mead (J. P.). A Romanized Version of the Hikayat 
Raja-Raja Pa.sai. 

V. JouRN.vL of the North China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. Vol. XLV. 1911. 
Wilhelm (R.). On the Sources of Chinese Taoism. 
Ferguson (J. C.). ‘ Ink Remains” by an I-Chore. 
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Ed^ar (Rev. J. Huston). Through the Land nf Deep 
Corro.sion.s. 

The Great Weal. 

Couling (S.). The Oracle Bones from Honan. 

Stanlet’ (A.). Chine.se Wood-carving. 

Boi.s-Reyinond (G. du). A Chinese Sun-dial. 

Ardsheal (translated by). Reminiscences of a Chinese 
Viceroy’s Secretary. 

Lobingier (C. S.). A Bibliographical Introduction to the 
Study of Chinese Law. 

Moule (Rev. A. G.). A Table of the Emperors of the 
Yuan Dynasty. 

VI. Indian Antiqi’-iRy. Vol. XLIII, Pt. Dxlvii. 

Tessitori (L. P.). isotes on the Grammar of the Old 

Western Rfijasthani. 

Rangacliari (V.). Hi.story of the Xaik Kingdom of Madura. 

Vishweshwar Xath Sha.stri. Hathal Plates of (Paramara) 
Dharavarsha, Samvat, 1237. 

Enthoven (R. E.). Folklore of the Konkan. 

VII. Proceedi.ngs of the Society of Biblical 

Aiich.eology. Vol. XXXVI, Pt. vi. 

Sayce (A. H.). Geographical Xotes on the Hittitv 
Hieroglyphic Inscriptions. 

Gwynn (Rev. R. M.). An Omen Text dealing with Houses. 

Wash (W. L.). Xotes on some Egyptian Antiquities. 

Langdon (S.). An account of the Pro-Semitic Version of 
the Fall of Man. 

Vni. T5yo-Gakuho. Vol. IV, Xo. iii. 

Shiratori (B. K. ). Comparative Study of Korean and 
Ural-Altaic Languages. 

Goto (B. A.). Study on the Chine.se Ancient .Studies 
carved on Tortoi.se-shell. 

Ha.shimoto (B. M.). Study of the Ancient Chinese 
Classic Shu-ching. 
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IX. Toung Pao. Vol. XV, No. iii. 

Coidier (H.). Les Correspondants de Berlin. 

Mathieu ( G. ). Le s^’steiiie musical. 

Laferre-Pontalis (P.). Wen tan. 

Aurousseau (L. ). A propos de rarticle de Sylv-ain Levd — 
Le Tokliarien “ B ” langue de Koutcha. 

Laufer (B. ). Was Odoric of Pordenone ev’er in Tibet ? 
Rockliill (W. W.). Notes on the Relations and Trade of 
China with the Eastern Archipelago and the Coasts of 
the Indian Ocean during tlie Fourteenth Centuiy. 

Pelliot (P.). Le nom turc du vin dans Odoric de Pordenone. 




ADDITIONS TO THD LIBRARY 


Photographs of Mongolian Scenery and Peoples, taken and 
presented by Mr. A. S. Kent. 

Asakawa, K. The Origin of the Feudal Land Tenure in Japan. 
8vo. 1914. From the Author. 

Barnett, L. D. The Heart of India. Sketches in the History 
of Hindu Eeligion and Morals. 8vo. London, 1913. 

Purchased. 

Bell, H. C. P. Ceylon Arehseological Survey. Plans and 
Plates for Annual Report, 1892-4, 1895-1902. Colombo, 
1914. 

Bernier, F. Travels in the Mogul Empire, a.d. 1656-1668. 
Translated and edited by A. Constable. 2nd edition, 
edited by Vincent A. Smith. 8vo. London, 1914. 

Blackman, A. IM. The Temple of Derr. (Les Temples 
immerges de la Nubie.) 4to. Cairo, 1913. 

From the Author. 

Cairo. Memoires de ITnstitut francais d’Archeologio Orientate. 

Berchem, M. van, et Halil Edhem. Asie Mineure. 

Sobernheim, M. Syrie du Nord. 

Berchem, M. van, et E. Fatio. Voyage en Syrie. 

Maspero, J., et G. Wiet. Materiaux pour la geographie de 
I'Egypte. 

Maqrisi. El Mawiiiz Ava’l-i-tibar fi dhikr el Khitat wa’l- 
Athar. Edite par G. Wiet. 

Masse, H. Livre de la comiuete de I’Egypte de Ibn ’Abd el 
Hakam. From the “ Institut” through J/r. Ainedroi. 

District ( i az ett e ers. 

Central Provinces. Sangor District. Bombay, 1913. 

Bengat,. Noakhali ; ilymensingh ; Tippcra. B Volume. — 
Twenty-four Parganas (by L. S. S. OAI.clley). 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1914. 
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Xorth-West Frontier Province. Hazara ; Kolmt. B 
Volume. 8vo. Peshawar, 1913. 

Punjab. Amritsar, vol. 20a, 1914 ; Gujranwala, vol. 

1913. Lahore. 

Faun.a of British India, including Ceylon and Burma. Edited 
by A. E. Shipley. Mollusea, vol. ii ; by Cl. K. Gudk. 
8vo. London, 1914. From the India Office. 

Foster, W. The English Factories in India, 1046-1650. 
A Calendar of Documents in the India Office, Westminster. 
8vo. Oxford, 1914. From the India Office. 

Harper, E. F. Assyrian and Babylonian Letters belonging to 
the Kouyunjik Collections of the British Museum. Part xiv. 
8vo. Chica/jo and Cambridge, 1914. 

From the Cambridge University Press. 

India. The Historical Eecord of the Imperial Visit to India, 
1911. Compiled from the Official Records under the orders 
of the Viceroy of India. 4to. London, 1914. 

From Mr. John Murray. 

More Truths about India. With a Foreword by the 

Right Hon. the Lord Re.ay. 8vo. America, 1914. 

From the East India Association. 

Laufer, Dr. B. Some Fundamental Ideas of Chinese Culture. 
Reprint from the Journal of Pace Development, vol. v. 
No. 2, October, 1914. From the Authoi. 

Laufer, Berthold. Was Odoric of Pordenone ever m Tibet 
Extrait du T'oiniu-pao, 2® serie, vol. xv, No. 3, .Tuilk-t. 
1914. 8vo. Leiden, 1914. From the Author. 

Neogi, P. Iron in Ancient India. Hvo. Calcutta, 1914. 

From the Author. 

Page, W. Sutton. Thirty Bengali Hymns. 8vo. Calcutta, 

1914. 

Pieris. P. E. Ceylon : the Portugue.se Era, being a History of 
the Island for the perioil of 150.5-1658. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Colombo, 1913. From the Ceylon Government. 
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Porter, W. X. The Miscellany of a Japanese Priest, being a 
translation of Tsure-Znre Gusa. 8vo. London, 1914. 

From the Oxford University Press. 

Robertson, Sir G. G. The Kafirs of the Hindu-Kush. Imp. 8vo. 
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IX 

THE DATE OF KANISHKA 

By Sir J. H. MARSHALL, C.I.E. 

II 

OIXCE publishing my remai-ks on the date of Kanislika 
in this Journal, 1914, pp. 973-86, I have succeeded, 
by the employment of another chemical process, in 
cleaning still more effectively the silver scroll bearing 
the Taxila record of the year 136, and I am now able to 
present a photographic reproduction of nearly the whole 
of the inscription (Fig. I).^ Some fragments, it will be 
observed, are missing in this reproduction from the 
upper and lower edges of the scroll. These fragments 
were too .small and friable to be treated further or to 
be photograplied. Another fault of the illustration is 
tlie unevenness of the light and shadow on the surface of 
the metal. This is due to the curved or twi.sted condition 
of the several sections and is unavoidable. In order to 
obtain this illustration, some of the sections of the scroll 
had to be photographed from three or four different 
points of view, and the negatives — to the number of 
nineteen in all — were then composed together into a single 

^ As Die half-tone block is bound to lose some of tlie clearness of the 
original photografJi, I am sending two prints of the original to the 
Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, which anyone interested in 
the record may consult. 

JRAS. 191o. 
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plate. Even so, however, it was not practicable to 
photograph clearly the lettering at the edges of some of 
the sections, where the latter were bent .sharply inwards, 
and it is for this reason that I have made another hand 
copy of the record (Fig. 2^, so as to show the form of 
those al'mras which are not cli.scernible in the Plate. 

Notwithstanding that the writing is now nuich cleaver 
than it was when I made my foimer transcription, I find 
that the emendations to be made are very few and of 
minor consecpience. 

1. 1. For Dhnrasalcena read Urasalcena, as Dr. Thomas 
correcth’ surmised. 

1. 2. For Dhitaphriapubxma read LotaphrifC. The 
((/j.sura lo was much bent, but the reading is made 
practicallj’ certain by the first nkyarn of the fifth line. 

I. 3. For Tanuae read 'fanuvue. 

II. 4-0. For (‘aclhtJiona read 8nlolii(da)na = “blood 
relations ”. The da is omitted, but the correctne.s.s of 
the reading is established by another inscription from 
the Chir Tope, which reads — 

. . . e puyae oimanasa ■nati-mitra-scdohidana uroga- 
dnchinae hodreuna . . . 

In one other particular also the translation given bv 
me on p. 976 recpiires alteration. I there took the word 
ilhamuraie to be an epithet of Tacha.sila, but it i.s now 
evident from another record, also found at the Chir stupa. 
that the ancient name of thi.s monument, like that of 
other strqms in India and Burma,’^ was “ Dharmarajikn ". 
The record referred to was inscribed on a stone lamp of 
(landharan manufacture and read.s — 

1. 1. Tachaile ugadtiumurai'ie] . . . dkra . . . o . . . 

sa ... o easa . . . putmsa 
1. 2. danamuhhe. 

> e.g., the Dhamekh stupa at .Sarnath and tlie Dharmarajikd Pagoda 
at Pagan. 
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As to tlie reading Ayusa, there is no room for doubt. 
Although in the photograpli, owing to tlie curvature of 
the metal, the three ciksaras which compose the word 
are not ([uite as distinct as could be wished, in the 
original they are as clear as any letters in the record, the 
first ukyira being not ^ nor 9” nor nor an}' other 
letter which ingenuity can suggest. It may, of course, 
be urged that the scribe wrote what he never intended 
to write, but of the word, as it stands, there is at least 
no doubt, and at present there seems no sufficient rea.son 
for supposing that it is anything but the genitive case 
of the proper name “ Aya ”. 

In commenting on my interpretation of this record 
Dr. Fleet has urged against it two objections.^ The first 
is that it involves the overlapping of the two eras of 
Maues and Azes. This objection is one which necessarily 
had not escaped my own notice, but it appeared to me 
that the employment of the two eras in these two records 
was as reasonable as the simultaneous employment, of 
wliich Dr. Fleet is himself well aware, of two eras by the 
Parthians, namely the era of Seleucus (312 B.c.) and the 
vra of Arsakes (248 B.C.). Of the relationship of Azes to 
-Maues Ave know little or nothing beyond the fact that 
the former succeeded the latter as ruler over part of his 
eastern dominions. It is a plausible view, adopted by the 
most eminent authorities on this period of Indian history ,- 
that Azes I of Taxila was identical with Azes, the colleague 
of Spalirisa, brother of Vonones, in Arachosia, and that 
after his transfer from Arachosia to Taxila he founded 
a new dynasty at the latter place. If this view is correct, 
there is reason to suppose that Azes was more closely 
connected with the Parthian Vonones than with the 


' ,TRAS, 1914, pp. 992-9. 

- Cf. Vincent Smith. Cntalofjue of Cohtx in the Indian Mudeuni, Calcutta, 
\). 36, and Kapson. Ancient India, p. 144. 
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Saka Maues, and it explains at once win’ a new era was 
instituted by Azes. In any case, liowever, it is obvious 
that in the present state of our knowledge of tiiese two 
kings there is no justification whatever for assuming that 
tlie era of Manes was otficiallj' adopted by Azes or his 
successors. On the other hand, it is easy to understand 
that the Saka family of Liaka-Kusulaka mat' have had 
close ties with the earlier king ilaue.s, which prompted 
them to perpetuate his era in their private records.^ It is 
also a reasonable .supposition, which it would be easj' to 
defend by reference to analogous cases, that the era of 
Azes did not come into use until some years after his 
accession— possibly not until some t'ears after his deatli. 
in which case, of course, there is no need to assume that 
the eras of these two kings did actually overlap. 

The second objection put forward by Dr. Fleet, as well 
as by Dr. Thomas,- is that, if Ayam is tlie genitive of the 
proper name Aya, the opening words of the new reconl 
mean “ In the year 13G of some uns 2 :)ecified era and in the 
reign of Aj-a who thus becomes identified with the 
Kushan king referred to in line 3. Dr. Fleet does not. 
I imagine, maintain that the use of the genitive, in the 
sense in which I have interpreted it. is grammaticall v 
incorrect, but be bolds that it is contran- to common 
usage, and in support of this contention he cites as 
exam 2 )]es four iiiscrijttious belonging re.‘-jjecti\ el v to tlje 
reigns of Huvislika.Vasudeva, Rudravarman, and Kumara- 
gupta. The.se inscriptions ojjeii in the nsnal uav witli 
the titles and name of tlio ruler, exjjressed in the genitive 
case, followed by the date, and it is, of course, well ktiowu 
that in tlieir case, as in that of many other records 


* Vincent Smitti, Early Ili-,h,ry of [udia^ l'ihI eil., p. -iir,. speaks of 
Azes as a nephew of Tonone«. R. R. Wlntelic.afi, l'ntah„j\i, of tin Coni^ 
in fhr Fnnjah .Musnim, Lahon . p. preswiiies tlait Aze, w.if a relatiNe 
<tf Voiiones. 

- JRAS, 1014, pp. 9S7-02. 
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phrased in a similar way, the era in whicli they are 
dated is unspecified. In the two Taxila records, on the 
contrary, the opening- formula pre.sents a significant 
difference. Here, tlie j'ear of the era in whicli they ai-e 
dated comes first, then the name of the king, and, lastly, 
the month and the dat’. If. then, any deduction is to be 
drawn from the phra.sing of the inscriptions cited hj’ 
Dr. Fleet, it is assuredly that their meaning is not the 
same as that of the two Taxila records, and that the 
writers of the latter had a special purpose in not putting 
the name of the sovereign first, namely the purpose of 
indicating the name of the king in whose era these 
records were dated. For my own part, however, I am not 
dispo.sed to attach unduly great importance to any argu- 
ments based on the Brahini records of Mathura or other 
remote places of Hindustan, the culture and arts of which 
at this time differed widely from those of Taxila, and 
Avheie writers may have employed different modes of 
expression, just as they employed a different script, in 
their documents. If Dr. Fleet can point to a single 
Kharoshthi inscription of this age phrased in the same 
way as the Taxila inscriptions and dated in an unspecified 
era. his argument will be mateiially strengthened. 

Turning to the more important question of Kanishka’s 
date, I confess to having read with some surprise 
Dr. Fleet s remarks on what I wrote anent the Chir 
sirfyxt finds. On p. 992 Dr. Fleet says that my argument 
based on discoveries at this site depends on views about 
art, with regard to which theio is a great divergence of 
opinion among authoritie.s. The evidence, however, to 
which I drew attention is not based on views about art at 
all, hut on the stratification of buildings, which admits of 
no dispute. If my meaning was not clear before, let me 
try to make it so now. The huilding.s at the Chir stupa 
occur in four strata, one above the other : in each stratum 
a difierent type of ma.soiiry is u.sed in their construction, 
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and with eacli stratum are associated coins of the kind's 
or dynasties indicated in the following table : — 

Stratum. Coit^/ruction, Couf^. 

1. L"ppermo>t. Semi-ashlar, semi-diaper. VasudeN a and later 

Kiisiian. 

'2. Secoiul. Large diaper. Kiini'rlika. Huvislika, 

and ? Vasndeva. 


.‘1. Third. Small diaper. Kadphises 1 and II. 

4. Fourth. Kubhle and kanjnr. Saka and Pahlava. 

In the city of Sir Kap also precisely the same strati- 
fication is found so far as the third, fourth, and eailicr 
strata are concerned, but the city was deserted before any 
buildings of the 2nd and 1st cla.s.ses came to be erected, 
and consequently there are no coin.s here of Kanishka, 
Huvishka, or 'i’a.sudeva, but thousands, on the othm- 
hand, of those of Kadphises I and II, of the Saka and 
Pahlava kings and of the Greeks. Dr. Fleet calls my 
arg'unient based on this evidence from Sir Kap an (irrpi- 
mentum ex silenfio, and quotes the case of Vasishka as 
a warning again.st accepting the absence of coins as 
evidence. The analogy between the two ca.ses is not 
apparent. In the case of Vasishka we do not know that 
he struck any coin.s at all. In the case of Kanishka, 
Huvishka, and Va,siideva, multitudes of their coins are 
found on the sites at Taxila where huildings of the 
later type occur, and if, as Dr. Fleet maintains, the.se 
rulers preceded the two Kadphi.se.s and the Pahla\a kings, 
it is incredible that none of their coin.s should he f(miid 
in a city which was in continuous occupation, not onlv 
during the period which Dr. Fleet assigns to their ivigns, 
hut for .several decades afterwards. 

Hy exca\ations at Taxila have now heen re.stimed and 
fresh evidence on this question is accumulatin'-'' everv dai'. 
There seems nothing to be gained, Iiowover, hv dwelling 
further upon it. Further inscriptions are sure to come 
to light ere long, and it can only be hoped that one of 
them Mill put the date of Jvani.shka and his successors 
beyond all possibility of dispute. 
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THE DEITY OP THE CRESCENT VENUS IN ANCIENT 
WESTERN ASIA 

By JOSEPH OFFORO 

J^CUNEIFORM tablet in tlie British Museum referring- 
to the celebrated deity of the Babj-lonians, Merodaeh 
(who is identified with tlie planet Jupiter), states that he 
possessed four attendant dogs, and gives their names. 
It is possible that these represent the four largest of the 
planet's moons, because instances have been known of 
these having beeir discerned with the naked eye. 

If some of the early itdiabitants of Mesopotamia could 
detect the satellites of Jupiter, it inaj' be considered as 
certain that the crescent phases of Venus were also 
familiar to them.'- The proof from cuneiform literature 
that they were so is decisive ; for instance, Herr Ernst 
IVeidiier,reviewing Dr. Carl Bezold’s Astronomle Himmels- 
scltaa und Ash'alleh re hoi don Babt/loniern, quotes an 
omen text of Assurbanipal’s era as follows : — 

“ If on the right horn of Venus a star is visible you 
will have good crops in the land. 

When upon the right horn of Venus a star is not 
visible the land will bear many misfortunes.” - 

Another tablet reads: “If Ishtar takes away upon hei- 
riglit horn a star, and if Ishtar is large but the star small, 
the King of Elam will be strong and inightj’.” 

For the Babylonians to derive omens connected with 
the planet’s horns makes it certain that they were 
familiar with its crescent phases. This leads up to some 

^ Dr. Heinrich (^retschel, Lexikon der Astrojiojuie, says the crescent 
form of the illuminated part shows up beautifully at the time of greatest 
brilliance, and in the clear atmosphere of Persia and Peru it is said to 
be seen with the naked eye. 

“ Onentalifitische Littraturzeitunff^ 19P2, columns 31S, 319: ‘'Enuma 
Ishtar ilia Kami imitti sa Kakkabu la innamir luibsu mati (ibashshi).” 
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important explanations of ancient Semitic mj’tliology and 
astronomy. 

Assyrian and Babylonian texts frequently tell us that 
Ishtar, or Venus, was daughter of Sin, the Moon-god. 
The probable reason for this paternity is now apparent ;. 
it was because her father, like herself, appeared in 
crescent form, and so both were horned divinities. ^ 

The ancient Arabians, or Mineans, appear to have 
connected Venus more closeh' with the Moon, by making 
it a male deity ; but they called Venus Athtar (Ishtar), 
apparently to secure the favours of both sexual ver.sions 
of the deity, as worshipped by them, and also their Semitic 
kinsmen in Assyria, by giving the star deity the sex of 
one form and the feminine name of the other. 

Though the male Venus, with his feminine name of 
Athtar, was the form under which the southern Arabs 
worshipped the planet, their brothers in the north, especially 
in the case of their later descendants the Safaites, adored 
the star as Allat, a female deity. That this was their 
name for Venus, Herodotus explains when he says (i, 131 ) 
that the Arabs venerated Aphrodite-Ourania under the 
name of Alitta ; and again (iii, 8) he says her name was 
Alilat. Some scholars, such as Wellhausen, have confused 
Allat-Venus with the Arab female solar goddess, hecau^e 
the Arabs sometimes, when speaking of the sun as 
a supreme deity, called her al-Ilahat, tlte goddess." 
Herodotus does not refer to al-Ilahat, but to Alilat, later 
shortened to Allat. The Sabeans, cognisant of Venus = 
Athtar, being a male deitj’ among their kinsmen, some- 
times united the two titles of the planet, and speak of 
Allat- Athtar, “iJinj? nSx. Allat is mentioned in Palmyrene 
inscriptions, but almost alwat's called Athene. Thus 
Zenobia’s son Wahballat (“ gift of Allat ") is called 

' See S. Langdon, “ The Lament of the Daiiylitei- of Siii " : Zt i It, -ii't 
fa,- As.vjriologk, xxii, 203. The light of both is reflected, and this mav 
have been detected. 
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Atbenodoros. A relief from Emesa, now at Brussels, 
shows Athene as Allat. Her robe, nimbus, and sceptre 
connect her with Astarte and Atargatis, and so we find 
Allat, as ftaredra of Melek-bel, sometimes called Astarte 
and sometimes Atargatis, tlie last probably derived from 
Athtai-ate, 

It is to the duplication of Venus as morning and 
evening star that much confusion as to the real name of 
the goddess is due. She was, in fiict, reasonably entitled 
to two names, hence may be correctly called Aphrodite— 
Astarte and Atargatis, from Ishtar— Athtar and Ate.'^ 
The southern Arabs had the same duplication of their 
male morning and evening stars, in the names Azizu 
and Arsu of very early texts, later Aziza and Monimus. 
Tlie Classics knew Aziza was the morning star because 
a text in Corpus Ins. Led., iii, i, p. 173, reads “ Deo Azizo 
bono puero conservatori ", i.e. Phosphorus. 

M. Rene Dussaud has pointed out that Aziz, or Azizu, 
is an epithet for a deity who was “inny, “ Athtar 

Orientalis"; so = , is the rising sun, '‘Oriens,” 

and nnny was morning star. Julian at Edessa 

worshipped Azizo and Honimus. A text from Palmyra 
calls Arsu and Azizu the " benign gods " (see name Aziza 
in Ezra x, 27, and Arza- in 1 Kings xvi, 9. and the name 
Azizus of an Aralt chief who fought for Philippus in his 
revolt against Antiochus). The North Arabian Allat, as 
morning and evening stars, had by Mahomet s time 

^ A (xpeek inscription from Delos, published by M. Clermont Ganneau, 
C. It. .icadrmi'’ drs sliows that the author, who 

lauds his deities because of an escape from pirates, identities the Syrian 
Astarte with Aphrodite-Ouraiua — 

Au Oup'iwi fcol ’AcTTopTrji Ila\ai<TT'nrqi ’A^poSiTTji Ovpav'iai, 0€ols 
‘‘To Zeus Ourios, to Astarte Palestina, to Aphrodite Urania, divinities 
attentive.*’ 

The dedicator was an Ascalonite from the Palestine coast, and 
Astartez Aphrodite-Ourania was goddess of that town. See also 
A. Boissier, “Hathor et Ninharsag'*; in OritntalUfisrhe Literaturzeitunfj, 
xi, columns 234-G, 551. 

- See Arsamus, one of the se\enty translators according to Aristeas. 
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become the two Uzza, distinguished sometimes by the 
Arabs as Ruda or Raada, and Manat. Ruda, the Safaite 
Redu, was identical with Arsu.' 

The Akkadian Babylonians seem themselves to liave 
been uncertain as to the sex of Ishtar ( \’eiuis). for 
a text when speaking of her under the name of Dilbat or 
Delephat, states that the planet was female at sunset and 
male at sunrise, and so androgynou.s.- The same text tells 
us that at sunrise the star was Ishtar of Akkad, whilst 
at sunset slie was Ishtar of Erech. 

As to the hermaphrodite sexuality of Ishtar, we have 
the Moabite Stone speaking of Ishtar-Kemosh, thus 
uniting the sexes.* It is curious, too, that a Phoenician 
inscription of Tyre unites the horned Baal and Astarte 
into a kind of hermaphrodite, binary deity, for the text 
reads ‘'Baalition, son of Abdhor, priest of Melek-Astarte”.'* 

Melek-AstarCe may, however, be parallel with the 

^ See H. Derenbourg, Lft CiOte dtt la aUOvzza f-n Arable an 

IV Sircle dfi noire ere. 

- See Cuneiform Inscrlpllon^ of U'^-^iern Asia. lii. 53, 30-1 : 

" Kakkabu Dilbat ina ereb >amrti i[/czu/.]. 

“ Kukkalm zikarat Dilbat iiia sit sumii izzaz.’* 

The statement Jastrow points out is that the ■■^far is male and female. 
The .«!Ciibe uses the fonu zikaraf, ‘‘she i's male," not zlknrn, “ mule. 
(Cf. Sayce in the Tran^. Soc. Bihl, Arch., ui, pp. 106-7, 1S72. 1 

The ‘'Turiit jiene Baal" of Pluenicia is perhaps oomieeted nith the 
same concept, so the Chinese call tlie evening Venu>. Tai-po ; it ua.'' 
male and hu.sband of Xu Chien, the morning star. 

See Compte.-i Aa-tdemif di-A In^ertpfions, 1902, ■468. It is 

interesting that Virgil, .,-Eneid, ii, 632, uses the ma.sculine for Venus, 
'•Duceiite Deo." Serviu-, commenting on thus, savs some sa\ the 
goddess was double-sexed, quoting Calvu'», who wrote at the commence- 
ment of our era, saying “ poUenteiiKpie deum Venerum 
Jastrow, Herne Archeolotjiqu* . xvii, 283, adds a comment of Macifibui’s 
on Virgil. “ Of Venus there a bearded statue at Cyjirus, ^hose bodv 
and garb are those of a woman with sceptre and male ehaiacter [)Latnra ), 
and they believe that she is both masculine and feminine." Aristophanes 
calK her AfJiroditos. The Plucnician diqih'xity of tlie Astarte frodde^-, 
had lieeii introduced to tlie knowledge of the ancients by way of Cvfirus. 
Catullus calLs the Cyprian Venus of Amathus ‘'Duplex Amathusia 
His meaning is clearly set forth by Paon in lii', Mork on Amathus, i.e. that 
she was depicted as male : ets &vdpa t^p O^hp fax'qfxaraa'dai 4 p KUTTpca \4yfi. 
Jastrow. ibid., M'ith some of whose conclusion-^ I do not atrree. 
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priestess of Carthage, whose inscription was given in 1907 
by Clermont Ganneau. The text calls her "Rab Cohanim ’ 
for Mater Sacroruin. Patting a priestess in the masculine 
is like the Egyptians, who had priestly colleges with 
female heads or directors : and Queen Hatasu in her 
coronation texts takes male titles, as king, and is shown 
on the relief pictures beside tliem with a beard. 

Venus was the stellar symbol of the great Babylonian, 
PhoFinician, and Syrian goddess Ishtar— Ashtoreth— Astarte, 
and their intimate connexion is conhrmed by Dr. Th. G. 
Pinches finding Ishtar written Ashtara in cuneiform 
inscriptions of 2000 B.C. Further, that A.shtoreth-Astarte 
was nothing else than the Aramean, Phrenician, and 
Syrian form of the name Ishtar, is further proved by 
the discovery of an inscription at ilemphis to the Syrian 
Astarte, wherein the goddess' name is written Ashtare. 
This text doubtless belonged to the Memphis temple of 
Astarte mentioned br’ Herodotus, and referred to in an 
Egj’ptiaii inscription in Lepsius’ Deiikmo.ler. i, 1C. 

One of the commonest attributes of Ashtoreth-Astarte 
was a horned head-dress, and indeed she was named, as 
we find in the Old Testament and in Phcenician and 
Carthaginian inscriptions, Ashteroth Karnaim, '• the 
double-horned.” The site called Ashteroth Karnaim of 
Genesis xiv, 5 was probably a double-peaked mountain 
with a temple in the hollow between the horns, like the 
Baal Karnaim temple near Carthage discovered by 
M. Toutain. Also the “ Karnaim of Atargatis ’ of 
2 IMaccabees xii, 26 was a Karnaim, ’Aarapreiajj, or 
' Aprepicnov, in some sindlar geographical position in 
Palestine. 

Because of the horned attributes of Ashtoreth-Astarte, 
and led astray by the ini.sstatements of classic authors, 
such as Lucian and Herodian, many writers have called 
her a lunar deity ; but this is an error, for she was 
certainly considered In’ the Greeks as identical with 
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Venus. At the shrine of Afca she vas worshipped as 
a star. The Assyrian Ishtar was undoubtedly not 
a lunar goddess, but the inorning star, for the name 
given her of Dilbatd the “Announcer”, clearly points 
to the morning star. 

Another proof of Tshtar being the Chaldean Venus is 
in the account of the “ Attack of the seven evil spirit.s 
upon the Moon ”, wherein when the moon was temporarily 
worsted, that is to say^ eclipsed, Ishtar set up a glittering- 
throne beside Anu, the sky-god, because the moon's light 
having vanished Venus no longer had a stellar rival in 
brilliancy. 

Moreover, Ishtar, as attendant upon the Sun-god, went 
to Hades to seek her lord as Tammuz, being the nearest 
solar planet. Dr. Pinches, in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archceology for 1909, p. 23. proves 
this from the cuneiform texts giving titles of I.slitar 
some of these, especially Simua from Simu, wliich 
is rendered in Dr. Reissner’s Sinnerisch-Bahyloiiisclte 
Hymnen by qarnu, “ horned,” and other names such as 
Timua, meaning probably “ribbed”, or “curved”.'- Also 
Submua, “ bowed,” or “ bent ”, i.e. the form assumed 
by a bow drawn for discharge. Yet that she was 
a horned deity is certain, l)ecau.se Pere Scheil has 
published a Babylonian cylinder depicting her as a cow. 

This fact of the cow-godde.ss is clo.sely connected with 
the two-horned altars, or shrines, found by Mr. Evans 
in Crete, which he calls “horns of consecration”; and 
with tlie form of the votive oti'erings at Astarte-temples 
on Phoenician sites, such as the Balearic Islands, wliich 
have images in the form of cow heads with long horns. 
So the Greeks, when making Astarte a wanderer, i-epresent 
her as Europa riding upon a bull. The latter animal 

1 Dr. C. J. Ball .says Tai-j) 0 , the evenin^r Venus of China, is ulentical 
with Uilbat. 

“ See the word karni for “ horn at p. 197. n. 2, of this article. 
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is undoubtedly tlie same creature as that which, in the 
Babylonian le^'end, Anu, the most common putative father 
of Ishtar, created and gave to lier in the Gilgamish story. 

Finally, the Moon-god Sin was masculine ; whilst the 
connexion between the cults of Ishtar— Astarte— Aphrodite, 
as a voluptuous female deity, is well known. It is 
probable that the divergent concepts associated with 
Astarte-Aplirodite of gentleness, or femininity and heat, 
are connected with Venus as a morning star ; goddess of 
dew, of moisture and fertility, and of the augmenting 
warmth of the sun’s rays : she, as his attendant star, 
appearing when the rays of the setting sun have shot 
their last shafts of heat. 

The cumulative evidence that the goddess was Venus 
the star, yet a crescent-symboled deity, and not the moon, 
is decisive. Her crescent symbol, therefore, can only be 
accounted for as having arisen from the crescent form 
of the planet having been observed, and so properlj' 
a.ssociated with the deity. So much, indeed, did the 
crescent symbol coincide with that of the lunar deities, 
that when the real origin of the connexion was forgotten 
it caused the confusion as to the true astronomical 
attribution of Astarte-Ishtar,^ that has been alluded to 
in two of the late classic writers who have called her 
a lunar goddess. 

In the clear air of Mesopotamia doubtless it was 
possible to detect the phases of Venus ; and so Ishtar- 
Venus.the later Ashtoreth-Karnaiiii, is, like so many other 
primitive concepts, a reasonable expression of astronomical 
symbolism, the horned emblem upon the figure of the 
deity indicating the star a.s.sociatod with her name. 

1 For identity of Aphrodite-A.starte, and so of Ishtar. see Philo of 
Kvlilos : 'AfTrdpTTji' 4 »olvih€s Tr,v *A<ppodiT7jv iiyai \eyov(ri. An inscription 

found at Tyre in 1911 confirms both this identity and the stellar 
connexion of Astarte, for it gives the title to the pa?'(:d)'a of Heracles, 
of Astronoe, the I’lKenician goddess whose name appears in Hamascius 
(TiVn Isicl., ap. Photim, Bibliotheca, 242, ed. Bekker). The inscription 
is Qeu'v *HpaK\eQ\Js Kal 'AdTpovoT^s. 
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YASNA XXXII, 1-8, IN ITS INDIAN EQUIVALENT 

Bv PROFESSOR LAWRENCE MILLS 

1 . as3’aca** (asniakani rtupate]i(-s) ) svaituli(-ui ) 
3'asat((- d),i abhi-(-3--')-a j-acchat, kila, (-a-) asurat 
lirartliaj'an ime ye (’sya) as\'a vrjane nivasanti(-antai )) 
Miiacl aiyam(a)na ; (b) -asya,-{l). (^baye) devah, (kila, haj'e 
N-fu-am, deva-piijakah (-a) ) ; madye,® mama, mane, 
manasi (-y evam) asnrasj-a mailiyam * (ablii-vrtam, 
abhi vri}'ate, Inxlaj-abhakti maitiyam) snmedliasah(-o) 
(mahadluili(-s) ) : — 

(e) tava (asura. tvadi\-ah® (-i\)) dfitasa]i(-o'sa-) asama : 
tan (dure-) dharaj'alM-o) j'e vah(-o) dvisanti(-antai). 

2 . Ebhx’ah, (-o'sj--) a.ya pujakebliA-ah, (-.s) sumedhali 

^ Recall the (luite fiequeiit occurrence of i/d in the sense of 
“ a[)pi caching >vith ie(|uefet or prayers". 

- Read for Ave-^ta (th^d some form of interjection corresponding to 
; &ef strophe 3, witli the voc. (.hfi)frd. We are well-nigh forced to 
take d[(iy-rd as voc. in order to avoid attributing the “/i airydmnd , 

and v(r<ztn>m" to the “enemy", as these terms are so closely associated 
Aviih the Holy Cause. Otherwise fU Kt^tdjakdh {-d-) ydmui-sdn) ; 

see strophe 1. XXXI, where tlie heretic is S[»oken of as having perverted 
rntfax. The flow of the language would he decisive. •’ Let his hraftii 
( prince of the blood) jiray ” : his A', and his A. : Ids* 'are the Devas “ ; 
so in S.B.E. xxxi, hut on the whole I now jirefer as above; see the 
\ oe. in stroidie 3. 

Could we form a after fat-ynin, etc,, to meet Av. }nahmJ{7i), 

where nasalization is, as elsewhere (see the Inscriptions), left un- 
expressed ? 

•* urrdz))Hl = a ** iTdjind {!). ui'i'dz- is doubtless closely related to 
itrrdzd, which might encourage us to form a vrdjman (-?«d) ; see 
tirratha = rrittia. One >\nter has compared In'alunan. 

® Alight we write **tvasydh (or tvCtydh {^.))y recalling tudhhihys) 
again ? 
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(-dha inahadliril.i) {-a) asuralU (-o)*rrijavat(-cch-) ) sraya- 
iiifinah, kila. ksavan, rajand vasuna inanasa, 

(c) ksatra.t(-e) sacfi (ksatrena saha ) prati(-y; *abravat 
( -it(-d) ) rteiia sva-susakhiiia ( ^)- sxarvata ; svantfim vali 
(vo’ra-) araiiiatiin vasvim varaiiiahe “ (vrniuialie (-a iti)) ; 
Sil nal.i (no sat) asat ( (-d) asiiuidyva*) (**abnivat). 

3. at(-d) yuj’am. devali (deva-pujakah*(-a) visve (stha 
(-a-)) agliat(-d) niaiiasah (-s) satra* )* *citrani (iti 
(bijam) 

(h) yab(-s) ca val.i (.\o) inah* (*nio(?). lditi\'istliani ) 
3 ’ajate ; (iti(-y) atlia va. yah (yo-) martyab(-o) ^ \a],i(-o) 
3’ajate) diTdial.i(-s) ca ((-a-) asti sevakal.i. kila tasyiih(-a) 
(dus-)-paksi)** pariinatel.U -s) ca, ((-e-) iti(^), kila dhrsau- 
luanasah (-o'sti) asti (asat(-c))); — 

(c) cyautnam abhi, (kila (-an-) ojinani(-y) a<;Ta\ ayini 
santi, (-y)*udarpyai)te yusinakam jaya-(-o-)-uttarani 
pra;;Talianatii, yustiulkam) dainbhini “ (dainblia-cyautnani 
drohinali (-a) upayah(-a) agrayayinal.i(-s) santi). yaili(-i-) 
asm vyadh vain ® (*Jagat-prak<isali (-a) abhavadlivam ) 
bhumyain saptadlifitaiK -\ iiiii ). 

4. 3 ’at( (-d) yuyain tani pra-iiiiinitlia.' nil,i(-i-)-inaiiiidlive 
vfi) A'cna. A-ebhib, (-r) martyfd.i (-a) aghatainani dadbatal.i, 
( krnvantah (-o) ) 

^ Piihl. snrrhlrih. Hjis Av. anychinjr to do witli Indian sirah 

The Pahl. aar may he Seinitie. 

- Xocice thi«> interesting: ()er&oiiitication oi ushn. -while vet U'^ed as an 
adverb. Is thi.'^ the sole similar nceiirienee V 
' Por see vurnti (aor. ?i. 

■* Av. /na^ : '■'ee Pahl. hihaJ. Or, with some, w// (-//oi hut 

se(' nKi-Jt MjC) in V, XXXI. 17, if that may haveany ell'eet. See in 4 

•' would resemble 7 nioie eloM'lv. hur it w personal. 

’’ >V closer imitation would he ^nsnuniram [sie], but the middle of tin- 
aor. .seldom or never occurs in the Inil. . . . , (r) ‘’advanced, in active 
progres.", ytmr stiatag-ems are . . . ' i-, foi nied ). 

” Av, j rd-mhn'ith'i : see inini'Jha, ord s^., to indh- (W'h.) : or i*, it 
nianiafhfi. 'nifJhidhrt, to niafh’^ so ligurati\ely (?), ’• ve have a^-itated " • 
see mf^dtirt \ recall also mnmire to uni- iW'h.). ve have mana<'‘ed 
tliat . . . For ye liave guilefully devised, (with agitation managed), 
that whereby men, doing the wor.st deeds . , , " 
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(h) vaksyanti (-e-(?))^ deva-justa,h(-a), va.soh(-s) sisj'a- 
inanali - (*aidhyamanali, (-s sistali (-a) ) mauasah(-s), 

{c) suinedliasah(-o'su-) asurasya krato].i(-r) nasyantal.i, 
(-a) rtat(-c) ca.® 

{h) , . . will speak as (or, ''were called’'( ()) loved of the 
Deinon-o'ods. ( beloved of their worsliippers). forsaken by 
the Good i\Iind(-ed One (so, as a person, wherever 
possible) ), 

(c) (far) astray from the understanding of Ahura 
Mazda, tlie Life-Spirit-Lord, and (far astray) from Asha, 
(Archangel of His Law). 

5. tena (-a-) adabhnuta, dabhnavatha*, martyain suji- 
vitasya (-a-) amrtatvasyaca,'* 

(b) yat (-d) vah (vo'gh-) agheua * manasa yan (ye) 
devah** (-vah (-a) deva-pujakah (-a) asan, (-n)) aghah(-s) 
ca manyuh(-r) (adabnotf-d)?)) : (iti, kila, yat(-d) vah 
(vo’gh-) aghah(-0 ca maiiyuh(-r) atma, (-a-) adabhnot ' 
(pracinot(-d) va), yusman ye deva-pujakfdi (-a) asan (-n)), 

^ So to vac for Av. Is it val:sisyanti='‘^ vciW grow in 

strength ", to vhs-'t Hardly. One is not so fond of a future liere either 
to rac- or to irks-, but not only do three MSS. repoit u fut.. but others 
show £1 without a following vowel, reminding u> ot the Pahla\ i 
u-'iige of leaving an inlierent \owel unexpre’^^ed. Heading vc(kh.^> I'lfr. 
we should See an aorist Avithout augment, which might have the force of 
a conj.-tutuie. ^Vh. reports no siginatic aor. to rttr. reihaps we miglic 
toiin one on the model of rr(rak.yjf{-d) to uky. The Paid., Peis., and 
?Skt. hint toward vac- = “ to speak " ; “ are called " seems not to he .'=•0 
ctlcctive a lenderhig ; see proclamation ", '* renown ", ** propiigatiun " 
thiouH'hout ; mere prevalent. ’* hear'say and opinion " are not so natiually 
indicated in this cramped tlatliic diction, with its stiong pi agniatic bias. 

- For isizJidi/aiiiiid recall als«o a e>'idh = “lepel ", extended pM, as 150 
often, Avitli -d (wiiether, however, witli a -d, -dh hetore it, seenis to me 
to he doulitfiil) : two (sonant) dentals in Indian would be somewhat 
accordant Avith Av. -zlid. 

Xotice the other ahlatives after verbs meaning “estranged", 
“lost'’, etc. 

^ “Theretore ye AA'ould heguile mankind of happiness and long life." 

^ Xo etym. connexion Avith akCi. 

® Idiomatic. 

”... Since the Evil Spirit has ordered or beguiled you ... It is 
necessary to supply a form to correspond Avith either dtbii[a]otd of line a 
i.)v f i'acinas{-f) of line c. 

.IRAS. 1915. 
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(c) agliena cj’autnam (prati) vena vacasti praciiiot 
((-navat) svapaksinah, paksavatah (-a) iva), vena (samena* 
vacasa, (-a-) ajnaya. sva-kseta') pracinotf-navat*), punali 
prodasaliayat (-protsahayiit(-d), vyaraca3-at(-d), viraca- 
\-at(-d)) dhvarantam* (iiastikam papain tas\*a) ksaj’an, 
(-t-), (sva-kseta).i 

[(Altern. for c , j-ena (tesain kseta sva-paksiblij-ah) 
pracinot (pracinavat. pra-racay at ) ksaj'am, ksitim.)] 

6. puru-(-rv-)-ena]i(-a) inaksata (?), (enaksata (?),- sva- 
ka.martlian(-t-)samaipsata, tan atmij’an**, jan3-an(-4-)ca), 
3’ail.i(-s)* " srav3’ate (-3’ate, prakasali(-o) bhavate), -3’adi 
taih(-r anyatah), (-o’tlia) atha, 

(h) (lia3'e tvain) *santi-sinarana, (-a-) arthani-satyena- 
('-ar-)-rju-santi-smarana* (-a-) an3’atah(-o’su-) asura ( (-e-) 
iinani), vasisthena vettha (prati-jajfiatha(-itlia)), manasa 
(tena) 


* Shall we take kh-ih'iyO as nom. sg. mase. with no exact Indian 
correspondent in that precise sense and foim? Sometimes -0 is the 
transmitted form of (the present participle nom, sg. mase. ; recalling 
-ya/i- for -yds- = -yan/it. The Paid.. Pets., and .Skt. hint toward 
khihi- = “ to rule " : recall k/t-^hayd-cd in V. XXVIII, 7, which I formerly 
took as a voc. ; so now another, I now, however, preferring a 2nd .sg. 
impv. act. in that pl.ace. I render b ‘‘since even the Evil Spirit also 
(as ruler {khshnyO). has (deceived) you "(or altern. ‘‘has rallied you” 
(fra<:iti(is[t)). If we take khuhayO as an acc. sg. neut.— so some, with no 
exact Ind. equivalent in -yah(-x) neut. (it is hardly a gen. infin.) — we 
should then have ‘‘ who assigns ‘ destruction ' to his d(a)eva-worshipping 
adherent”, the subject of the verb being again Ahn^cd Mnim/n'-. 
Otherwise we have "by wbicli word their ruler (khihayo (to -yn-. or 
to -ydiif-)) rallies his evil servant, the chief dreyi-nut ”. 

- Av. fndkhitd = ‘‘He has .striven to attain his ends". Wliether to 
iiai = to destroy ”, ^aninasivifa Cl) = “ He endeavour.s to destroy ". 

‘ Yaih = ydii in a later Ind. m,ay well = "as", but sec the related 
here ; lietter avoiil such renderings m the (bitha. It freely equals 
" whereby ’■ 

Av. hatd . . . mardne is voc. sg. to a. mnniiii. Xuig; [sic] as acc. pi. 
neut. ; see hdta-iiuimiix, probably cited from this place in Yt. i, S, as 
a name of Ood ; see Gathas, Comm. p. 475 (l,S92-4). Perhaps the idea 
of “reciting them from memory” through His prophets, should be m.ade 
more pointed ; " O Thou ever remembering the recited ritual and lore, 
as already revealed.” Voix/d must mean “recognized ”. 
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(c) tvadiye (tava) vi-**/ sumedhah, ksatre, (tava 
tvadive (-a)) rte ca (vidathe punye (-a) iniaris tava) 
sasriii(-s). su.sanani, vi-dliaiii ; - — (kila-tava dharmani 
liUilikani .sada (-a-) *akslyamanaiii tvadiye (-ti-) atipunye 
ksatre, tava rajya-dliaina.su ( (-v) aiitar vi-dhain, uttha- 
payaiii ).* 

(u) Full of crime (your leader) ha.s striven to attain 
Ills end.s* (destroying ours), whereby he is famed, (and 
Ids doctrine is declared); but if this be so of these, then 
(c)n tile other hand), 

{h) O Aliura, thou knowest (hast recognized our) 
I'ssential truths (a.s) holding them (to be revealed) within 
'J’hy memory ; 

(c) and in Thine Authority, and in the Holy Order 
of Thy Law, I will establish these doctrines (in Thy 
name),'' 

7. esaiu enasaui (enasvatam) * nakiin^ vidvah (asti(-y)) 
(abhi(-j'-)anuvaktave yathfi (so, reading aojOi), yatha 

^ (-a). I preferred re = rah iu the Oathu.'^, so otliers, as = pro 

vobis, blit it seems to be ledundant. 

- The I’ahb, Pers.. and J^kt. write! see rat liere : see (u'lthas ; notice 
the long / (to rind- (?)) ; others liave seen rklh^ (?) : but lecall CkICiiii at 
V. XLIX, 10, etc. Notice the state of origination : the ** cause*’ was 
«.leadily, but -'lowly, gaining ground. See (Jatlia'^, Comm. p. ■ll'l, and 
S.B. E. XXXI, at the place. 

’ Note the constant snuggle to found an<l maintain the grand, though 
"imple, doctrinal '-ystem. 

^ Another . . . ‘'of the crimes *’ ; better the personal as more 
ultjective. Among tlie.se wretched beings (their leader) know.s nothing, 
1 . 0 . knows not at all . . . 

^ Altern. Some might prefer : " Not (even) n[a)rrU (?), a clever person 
—(but si'u the antithetical r{a)fdi^to ) — is able to say {aojoi, to vac, 
laJdan) how many living he cuts with his bright steel . . . etc. ; 
imt see ijais srdrl and r(a)Pdi^tO as arguing a relation to being “ heard *’ 
uiul “declared”, a.s against being “cut”; see al^o yCii^ urdrai/eltf; 
111 the previous strophe. “Being heard of as renowned ’ is (piite 
a (iathic idea. I do not think that the force ot the following expression 
i/ui^ ^rdr7 is oonHned to “as is .said ” ; all these forms of .srii- =.<ru- = “ to 
hear ” have a closer meaning in the (latha ; see Y. XXVIII, 7 ; XXIX. 
S ; XXX, ; XXXII, 0 ; XLIX, 6. In most pUicca the subordinate 
•-ense “as one heais '* is impossible, and a waste of sounds in the spaise 
(iathic diction. 
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(-a-) tiluuitave va (so, reaclini^ sadhryaiici (saclhrici- 

naiii)- santi (-y, asan(-s-)tani, kila, . . . yatlia (-a-) a- 
liantave iiiyuktiini. nirupitani, taiii(-y) a.saii ) 

{h) yani *ja3';i,in “{-i-l-iva") saiisate (>asyante. kasyantai ) 
yaih(-s) sravi svarvatfi (-a-) ayasa. 

yesam tvain, asura riktam.* (kila ksitiin. ksayaiii) 
suinedlial.i(-dhoy vedistliali(-tlio'si) asi. 

8 . e^fini enasain (enasvatam) ^ vivasvfin. (**vaiva^- 
vatah (-s-)*') sravi yaiiiali(-s) eid. 

{h) yah(-o) inartyaii(-s-) ciik^nusan ((-nos-)')" (*sain- 
tutosayisaii,® (-nt-) samtostum (-tave) icchan(-ii-), ukui, (-n 
iti(-y)) asinak;lu nuirtyaii, o-o]i(-or)® khag-aii adan ((-n-) 
asic. kila. asnuikam y'o-uirili(-a-) iidat(-d)) ; 

’ iljoi — -,0 tlie Pulil., Per~. , anti SUt. liiiu — to Av. jnu = han ; >t'e, loi 
I'orin only, y.((’‘pV) to iml. jan = "to be born''. Another to iili = •'to 
move”, ■■ brin^ forth " (crime) ; rather lar-fetclied. 

- PurhapT It would be better to take JiailruijCi moie jiersonally, 
reterring to the *■ men" (-rah) of the enemy ; but then we should have to 
read yO; for yd in h. Another to ^'nlhra rvith tlie .sense ‘■dysnous"-. 
"oing straight to the goal.” 

' Av. yj(/d=)a)/d= •• inclining to victory”, or. if the sen.?e '‘living” 
be preferred, then vie ■-lionld emend tlie jrnjCi to ./fed ; the d raihei 
points to its kindred /• ; v and o in the orig, Av.-Pahl. alphabet are 
lepresented by the same stroke ; = y is constantly miswritten 

for '^ = !■ in -M.s.s : vowels bec.ime disarranged in the earlv Avcsta 
P.ihlavi, most of the short voivels being inherent m the consonants, 
while in the Ind. we have only (•;) short n inheient. (h) . that thosi- 

things which are he.ird of as victory-bringing aie compacted for smilinir 
. . of whose destruction Thou art most cognizant. ” 

^ bo, 1)1 eforring. as ever, the objective personality to the abstract, 
bonie others take {n)i~ii'iiihdm here again m the abstract as = ■•sin”, 
‘■guilty ol these sins but see tiie previous strojihe where •■wretches” 
seem to be more in keeping ; see jAri)ourit-{ri)riui in strophe ti. 

' Of these wretches V. was famed to be . . , 

•’ rir-nraiif = descemlant ot Viv.isvant the .same word with 
changed accent. Or rairnsrrt/(t of Vam.i and Maim, possiblv consider 
also a ** V<iii'a^rattyah{-a) : recall imUrsni-n i/nli, 

' Again, I prefer '‘was heard of'', in the sen.se of '•/uiii'd" ... to 
■‘ was sail/ to be ". 

^ Should ive write rntyiioyn/i '? ; but see ciiri/uyn,-. jiijiidia-. dnduyi-. 

Foi a desid. from a cans, see the cited torms in W’h. 

Notice the sacred ness of the cow, far oil from India, and at the 
lemote Oathic date. 
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(c) es!im(-n-)-cid a (antar eblmxli, (-op-) apa('-ai) 
(■bhya],i(-o) vibliaktah (-o’smi)) asmi, ((-y) asinin (- 11 ) artlie 
va), tvadiyajaim, tava, sumedhah(-o), viciti-buddhyam 
•ipi ( ?). 

b() Of these wretched beinojs* even Yima Vivaiio'husha 
was famed* to be ; 

(b) he who, desiring to content our men, was eating 
kine's flesh* in its pieces; 

(c) from (such as) these in every wax', 0 Ahiira Mazda, 
in Thy discerning discrimination, am I (to be seen as 
distinct). 

For similar treatment see Roth's Fefiffji’uss, 1893 ; 
ZDMG. 1911, 1912, 1914; Miiseon, 1912, 1914. etc. 

(The subject must be exlianstively examined, as the 
Jewish-Christian doctrinal s\’stem cannot be approached 
without it, the Jews liaving been Persian for two 
Centuries.) 
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THE ANCIENT INDIAN WATER-CLOCK 

Bv J. r. FLEET, I.C.S. (Retd.), Ph.D., C.I.E. 

fpHE Indian water-clock was an arrangement for 
measuring by means of water and a jar or bowl 
the duration of a ndcli, ndclikd, ndlikd, or ghafl, ghatikd. 
the period of twentj^-four minutes, one-sixtieth of a 
mean civil day of exactly twenty-four hours from mean 
sunrise to mean sunrise, G.O a.m.^ It has existed in two 
forms. 

In one form use was made of a bowl, with a hole in the 
bottom of it, which was placed, empty, floating on water 
in a larger receptacle, and which drew in water and sank 
in the time stated above. As described by the astronomer 
Lalla early in tlm seventh centmy, this was a vessel 
shaped like the lower half of a water-pot (kalu^a), made 
of ten ixdas in weight of copper, with a diameter of half 
a cubit (9 inches) at the top and a height of half of that, 
and having a hole made with a wire fashioned from 

^ I use the term water-clock with some hesitation, because it seems to 
give the idea of a dial with hands moved by wheels and cords or chains 
worked by water, ■whereas there was nothing of that kind in the Indian 
appliance; but it is difficult to find any other suitable term. The Greek 
term clepsydra is perhajis intrinsically nearer the mark, since it seems 
to mean literally “ something from which water slips awa}' in a thievibh 
or elusive manner’’, and to have denoted originally an appliance trom 
which water trickled out : but it, too, in the later developments connotes 
a machine worked by water ; also, when translated, it is rendered by 
“water-clock’’; and so it is not really any better than the ))lain 
English term. 

A general Indian term for the appliance was jala-yanlra, ‘ the water- 
instrument’, with any synonym of it; thus, Varahamihira mentions it 
incidentally as in his Brihat-Saiiihitu. 2. 3 ; and similarly the 

Surya-Siddhanta, chapter 13, speaks of it as toya-yantra in verse *21, but 
in verse 23 calls it kapCtlaJca, ‘ the cup or bowl Other names of it were 
gha{l and ghatikd. ‘the water-jar’, and ghafi-ynntra. It seems to be 
known now as katorCi, kafbrl, ' the cup, bowl, or dish 
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ol mO.^liukas of gold drawn out to a lengtli of 4 uiigvids 
(o inches). In tlii.s variety, but in otlier sizes and 
materials, the appliance has survived to the present day. 
and seems to be fairly well known to people who have 
lived in Xorthern India, where it appears to be .still used 
sometimes b 3 ’ police guard.s in out-of-the-way ^■illages. 
But I do not trace any paper devoted .specialh' to it. or any 
account of it which gives what is really wanted.^ I hope 
to bring together in another paper all the most instructive 
passages that I can find in the Indian books, dating from 
about A.D. obQ, relating to thi.s later form of the appliance 
and to some other methods, mentioned in those passages, 
for achieving the same end. 

My object in thi.s paper is to bring out the point 
that the more ancient form of the Indian Avater-clock 
was a more .simple arrangement, and one tvhich worked 
in the oppo.site way, namely, by emptying itself in the 
cour.se of a mldika.- As may be seen hereafter, some of 
the passages of the later period mention this form also, 
along Avith the other. But it is not necessaiy to quote 
them here. It is enough to use AA'orks Avhich themselves 
belong to the earlier period. 


The earliest statements about the Indian Avater-clock 
are found in the Jyotisha- Vedahga and the Kautiliya- 
Arthasastra, both of Avhich AA'orks, I believe, may be dated 

' A notice, wicli details of .size, etc., of a smaller copper bowl of tliis 
class from Ceylon has been given by Mr, Reginald .Smith in an interesting 
paper, jiublished in 1907 in the Proceedings ot the .Societv of Antiquarie.s 
of London, 'dnd series, vol. 21, pp. .SI9-3:5, whieli is directed to showing 
that the British Druids had some appliance of the .same kind from at 
le.ist the first century E.r. Bev'oiid that, I can only tind a short 
reference to an Indian bowl hj' (lilohrist, in a paper on “ Hindustanee 
Horology”, in As. ifes., vol. 5 (179S), p. 87. 

- As far as I can find, this has been recognized only by .S. Dvivedi (see 
p. 21,7 below) and R. Shamasastri (see p. 219). I must correct a mistake 
which I made in .IRAS, 1914. p. 174 : in line 14 cancel “ floating and 
in line 16 for “ into ” read “ out of ”. 
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from about B.c. 300, tliougli the JyOtislia is based on some 
earlier astronomical writing which was peibaps very 
appreciably more ancient. For the full e.vplanation of 
the statements in tlie Jyotislia we are indebted primarily 
to the late Shankar Balkrishna Dikshit.’^ He was 
followed by the late Sudhakara Dvivedi - and by 
Bai'haspatya (Lala Chhote Lai).® The last-mentioned 
brought out some points in the details (not quite those 
given by me) in the way of compari.son with our British 
measures, which did not occur to the others. But only 
Dvivedi recognized the ex.act nature of the appliance : 
namely, that it measured the nCidilMhy emptying instead 
of tillinc;: itself. The statements in the Jvotisha are as 
follows : — 

Jyotisha-Yedauga, Rig recension, verse 17 D — 

Naclike dve inuhurtas=tu pafichasat-palam = 
adhakam I 

adhakfit-kumbhako dronah kutapair= vardhate 
tribhih II 

“ Two nadiktis are a muhurta : an adhaka consists 
of fifty palas : from the ailhaka iJiere sJio^ild hr 
filled a water-jar to the extent of a drona ; “ it is 
too much by three kutapas.” 

^ See his Bharatiya- JyOtiff<dsirfi or “ History of Indian Astronomy,'* 
Poona, 1890, p. 78. 

- See his Jyanti.^ham, Benares, 1908, pp. 10, 39 ; this book embodies 
the substance of lectures delivered in previous years. 

See his Jyotitfha-Vtddhya, Allahabad, 1907, p. 11. 

* The text is the current one, which may be found in any printed 
copy, with only the obviously proper corrections of paiichCisat-palani - 
Culhaknm for ^paUimd.sJiakam, and CidhakCit for mdshakdt. About the 
third ptlda see the next note. 

^ Perhaps we might emend kumbhaku into kmnhhakt, and so have : — 
. from the adhaka there shouUl he measured out a drona in 
a water-jar.*’ But it seems desirable to take the standing text with as 
little alteration as is unavoidable. 

Varahamihira used the expression pahchdsat-palam = ddhakarti in his 
Bnhat-Sariihita, 23. 2. The chapter deals with the prognostics for the 
rainfall, which were to be based on the quantity falling under the 
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Jyotisha-Vedanga, Yajur recension, v’erse 24 ; ^ — 

Palani panchasad = aparii dhritani 

tad=adhakam dr(jnam:ratah pranieyam I 
tribhir=vilunani kudavais=tu karyam 
tan=nadikayas=tu bliavet=pramanain II 

“ That in which tiftj’ palas of water are held is 
an adhaka : from this a drona should be measured 
out ; but it should be made less by three kudavas : 
that is to be the measure of a nadika.” 

With these statements of the dvotisha-Vedang-a we mav 
compare another passage in the same work, verse 7 of the 
Kig recension and verse 8 of the Yajur, which alludes to 
the water-clock though it does not give anv details 
of it : - — 

Gharma-vriddhir:apaih prasthah kshapa-hrasa udag- 
gatau I 

dakshinetau viparytisah .shan-muhtirty =ayanena tu II 

“ During the time when the sun is goino- to the 
north, the increase of warmth [i.e. sunshine, day- 
light] and decrease of night is a prastha of water 
eacit day : during the time %vhen the sun is going to 


successive uak^hritras coming just after the fuU-moon of .T\-aishtha ; and 
he tells us that the fall was to be caught in a basin a cubit in diameter, 
and was to be measured out by “ the wlhaka of fifty pa/ns", and states 
in drOnas the quantity winch sliould normally fall under each nnk^hntra. 
In commenting on that. Bhattotpala has quoted from some unspecified 
source : — pafichasat-palam = adhakaih chuturbhir = adhakair - dronah. 
Dikshit conjectured (loc. cit., p. 215 above) that Bliattutpala quoted the 
second and third pCidaa of thi.s verse of the .Jyotisha-Vedafiga, and so 
has given what must be taken as the real original text of the tliird /idrfa. 
That is quite possible : but it involves a rather violent correction of the 
current text ; and it does not follow of necessity, because Bhattotpala 
may have quoted from some metrical work dealing with the measures 
of capacity (compare samples given fartlier on). 

' The text is the current one. which is correct just as it stands. 

" The text is the current one, which need.s no correction : it is only to 
be noted that the Rig verse has ripiiryaistait in the place of the viparyamh 
of the other. 
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the south, the opposite is the case : a period of six 
inuiuirtas is made out by each such course.” 

This teaches that the daily leugthciiing of daytime and 
shortening of night from the winter to tlie summer 
solstice, and vice versa from the summer to the winter 
solstice, was measured by a 2 y>’Ctstha of water, and that the 
total lengthening and shortening during each .such period 
came to six muhurtas} As each .solstitial period con- 
sisted of 183 days according to this work, this gives 
183 of water = 6 muhurtas =12 nddihas. 

From this we have 1 nddikd = 151 prastJias. As may 
be seen from the table on p. 222 below, 15} jU’O.st/tas 
= 1 clrona less by 3 /cuhtpus, kuda^vas, or kudumbas, 
= -J--} drona. 

Thus, in two ways the Jyotisha gives — 

1 udejikd = -J; } dvoija. of water. 


The statements in tlie JyOtisha-Vedruiga are not 
complete, in failing to show how the water was to be 
used for measuring the duration of the uddikCt ; the fact 
being that the writers of them assumed a knowledge of 
details which they looked upon as too familiar to need 
to be mentioned. But a clear light is thrown on them 
by tlie Buddhist work, the Divyavadana, in a chapter of 
it, the JSilrdulakarnavadana, chap. 33, which in some form 
or another dates from at least the third century A.D., since 

' The effect of this is that tlie length of the daytime ranged from 
1'2 muhurtas, = 9 hrs. 30 min., at the winter solstice to 18 uiiihurlns. 
= 14 hrs. 24 min., at the summer solstice. Compare Divyavadana, 
p. 642, lines 18-21 ; and Vishiju-l’nraiia, 2, 8. 31-7. The .statement 
gives, according to the mean or uniform time to which it was adapted, 
very nearly 47 .seconds as the time b\' which the sun rose earlier or later 
day by day, and 4.48 a.ra. and 7.T2 a.m. as the earliest and latest times 
of sunrise. As has been pointed out by previous inquirers, the result 
marks approximately the locality in which the rule was framed. 
Dikshit (op. cit. , p. 90) arrived at the close limits of lat. 34- 46' to 55". 
Barhaspatya (op. cit., p. 32) has proposed more judiciously the rough 
wider limits of 32'^ 30' to 42'^ 30'. 
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a text of it was translated into Cliine.se in that period.^ 
The .statement hei'e runs as follows : — 

Di vyavadana. edited hy Cowell and Xeil. p. G44. 
line 21 tf. : — 

Kalanam = eka-triihsad = eka ntilika 1 tatra dve 
nalike eko inuluirtali 1 nalikciyfili punal.i kiiii jiraina- 
naih tad ; uchyate I drGnali salilasya ekaih tad- 
varanato dve pala-sate bhavatal.i I nalika-chchliidra- 
sya kiiii praniflnani I suvarna-inatrainn upari chatur- 
ahoula .suvarna-.salrdvfl kartavya vritta-pariinandala 
.sainantac}i=cliatur-a.sra aj’ata I yatas = cli = aiva siryeta 
tatas= toya-e-liatasya clihidraih kartavyain 1 etena 
nalika-pranianena vibhakte dve nalike eko uiuhurtah I 
etena bho bnihiiiana triiiisan^inuliurtah I j’ai ifitri- 
divasa anuuiiyante I 

“• Tliirty-oae kalfis ore one lullika. In that matter, 
t\io nfilikas are one muhurta. Again, what is the 
niea.sure of a nalika ? That is told. A drona of 
H'ater is one item : - as to its contents, they are two 
hundred palas. What is tlie measure of the hole for 
the nalika ? There should be made a gold pin, of 
the ejuantity of a suvarna,-’ four ahgulas in leufith, 
drawn out (juite round or square ; and with it there 
should be made a hole nt the. bottom of a water-jar, 
through which, indeed, the water may fall out. Two 
nfilikas determined by this measure of a nfilika are 
one muhui ta. In this way, O Brfihman ! there are 
the thirty muhfirta.s by which the nights-and-days 
are measured.” 

^ See tlie editors' remark on p. 

- Or correct flronak into d/'ot/a/h, or ekam into and sav “one 

droita of water.'* 

•’ There is [leiiiaps something corrupt in the reading ■'•urarna-mdtram- 
tfpari. But we cannot doubt that the meaning is that the weight of the 
gold was to he a surarmi. 

^ It may be noted, in passing, that the term rCftri-dimsa^ ‘night-and- 
day reminding of the (deek nyctheineron, is a ratlier peculiar one 
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Thus, the Divviivadana gives — 

1 mldihJj = 1 th'oiia of water. 


We turn now to the second ancient work mentioned on 
p. 214 above, wliich give.s an appliance of the same kind 
but of smaller size. 

Kautiliya-Arthasastra, edited by E. Shamasastri, My.sore 
(1909), p. 107, line 18 tl". : — 

Chatvarihisat=kal;\h nadika 1 snvarna-mashakas= 
chatvaras = chatur-aiigul -ayfimah kumbha-chchhi- 
drani:: adhakam::ambhasr> va nfilika I dvi-na]ikr> 
muliurtah I pafichadasa-muhurtO divasO ratris=cha I 
•‘Forty kalas nrr a nadika:’- or a nfilika (s’ 
determined by four suvarna-mashakas four angulas 
in length, a hole in a water-jar, cind an adhaka 
of water : a mulifirta consist.s of two nalikas : a day 
consists of tifteen muliurtas : also a night. ’ 

The essential part of this passage has been rendered 
by Mr, Shamasastri thus : - — 

1 nalika, or the time dui-ing which one adhaka of 
water out of a pot through an apeiture of the 

same diameter as that of a wire of 4 angulas in length 
and made of 4 nuishas of gold.’’ 

for Inilia, wlieie tlie day alwav'^ lun from sunn'«e. nut from sunset. 
Except in the indeclimiblcs ixmi nVriiudtrfun. *)iynit^ht 

and dav \ which are taught hy 5. 4. 77. and may he due to 

eii[>}ionic consHh'ration'?. nothing inatrlnng it ''<‘cms to be found in the 
Biuhniaiiical boukb : tlieir term?* are aho-nltra. thno-rCifi'i, (hju-uisn^ etc., 
‘ dav-and-night h ^Mth very larely ahnnl, lit. ‘the two da\.s', A\hieh 
seems to he chiclly Vodu*, hut is Jouiul in the iJhagavata-ldiiana, 3. 11. 
10, \'2. The Divyavadana ha^ rCif ri-d again on p. ti42, line *23, and 
r>yriin-dini^'i on {). <142, linn 17, and p. 043, lined : hut it presents the 
customar\' (ihu-i'df i'<t on p. 044, lines 12, 13, »uul p. 043, line 3. 

^ The Kautiliya uses two forms, nCnflkd and iid/fAd, with a preference 
for the latter. 

- See p. 133 of Ins traii.dation of the whole work, which will he 
publishetl shortly brought together in one vuluine. 
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Thus, one adJtulM being a quarter of a drona (see the 
table on p. 222 below), the Kautiliva gives — 

1 nddil'tl = 1 udhuka = | drona of ^^■ater. 

Along with the statement of the Kautiliya-Artha^’istra 
we have to take that of tlie Puranas. It is found in the 
Vayu, Vishnu, Bralima, and Bhagavata, in each case in 
more or less incorrect terms as given in the printed 
versions.^ The text could perhaps be restored, without 
any substantial doubt, by a collation of those versions. 
Fortunately, however, the essential part of it has been 
given in absolutely correct terms by Vishnuchitta as 
a ([uotation from the Vat’u, in which, indeed, it is found 
with the neare.st approach to accuracy in the printed texts. 

The Puranas, represented by the Vayu as quoted by 
Vishnuchitta in his commentary on the A'ishnu, 6. 3. 
7 to 9a : - — 

^ My references are : — (1) The Va 3 'u, 100. 219?^ to '221a; text edited 
and printed in 1903 in the Aiuxndasrama Sanskrit Series, Poona. 

(*2) The Vishnu, 6. 3. 7 to 9a ; text, with tlie cominentaiy of Ratiui- 
garbha, printed in 18G0 at the Vrittadipa Press. Bomba}" : and text, 
with the conunentaries of Vi.shnuchitta and iSridhura, printed in 1910 at 
the Sri-Veiikat84var Press, Bomba}’. 

{3} The Bralima, 231. 7 to 9a ; te.xt edited and printed in 1S95 in the 
Ananda-iiumu Jrun'rknt Series, Poona. 

(4) The Bhagavata. 3. 11. 9; text jiriiited m 1905 at the Xirnayasagar 
Ih’t'ftS, Boinha}'. Tins statement is particularly imperfect, and also 
mixed : the first three pCifhtM of the verse belong to the ancient form of 
tlie water-clock, but the fourth fulda to the later form. It is the moie 
'surprising because this Purana is very archaic in some of its astronomical 
{lassuges. 

I am indebted to Mr. Pargiter for the references to the Vayu and 
Brahma, and to Dr. Barnett for drawing my attention to Vi>hiniehitta‘s 
very useful commentary on the Vir?hnu ; Sridhara and Katnagarbha are 
(juite misleading in this matter. 

- We infer from the Vishnu and Brahma that in the Vayu, also, at 
''Ome time or another, the tw'o verses quoted by Vishnuchitta must have 
had before them the line Xdf/ikd fa pramdnfiKi, etc., and after them the 
line XCtiltkdhhydni-afha drdhhf/d/n, etc. These two lines, which I give 
ill brackets, are not in the printed text of the Vayu, and did not come 
within the scope of Vishnuehitta's quotation. I take it that, along xvith 
them, the two verses give what was once the standard text of the 
Puranas in this matter. 
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[Nadika tu pranianena kala dasa clia paneha cha II] 
Unmanen =ainbhasas =cli ::api palany rardlia-trayodasa I 
llagadhena tu inanena jala-prastho vidhiyate II 
Ete ch=apy =udaka-prasthas=chatvar6 nadika-ghatali I 
liema - luashail.i krita - chchhidras = cdiaturbhis = chatur- 
aiigulail.i II 

[Nadikabliyam=atlia dvabhyaiii inuhurto dvija-sattama 1] 

[A iiadika is by measure fifteen kalas] : more- 
over, by the measure of water it is determined thus : 
twelve and a half palas;i this is laid down to be 
a prastha of water by the Magadha measure : four of 
these prasthas of water make up the water-jar for 
the nadika; it has a hole made by four mashas of 
gold drawn out to the length of four angulas : [by 
two nadikas there is made a muliurta, 0 best of the 
twice-born !]/’ 

From what date exactly this statement comes, it is 
difficult to say ; but it is to be noted that the Puranas in 
their account of the subdivisions of time, in which tins 
passage stands, do not seem to know the division of the 
nadika into 60 vinadika.s, and still less that of the ghati, 
ghafikd, into 60 palas each of GO vvpalus', these are 
features of the later Indian astronomy. In any case, 
since 4 prasthas — 1 adhaka (see the table on p. 222 
below), this description gives a water-clock of the same 
kind and size with that of the Kautiliya. 

Thus, from the Puranas, also, we have — 

1 nadika = 1 adhaka = ] drona of water. 


To complete the ease, avc have to note next what we 
learn from the Kautiliya in the course of another chapter, 
dealing with weights and measures. 

‘ The commentator!? carefully explain arilha-trayOdaiia by sdrdha- 
(Iradasa : and Vislmuchitta and Srldhara give grammatical explanations 
of the term. 
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We leani there, in the first place (text, p. 103, lines 3, 
4), in respect of weights, that 1 siivarna = 16 sv.va.rna- 
iiiuaJiaJcus. So, also, the Divyfivadana tells us (p. G45, 
line 20) that 1 suvarna = 16 masalcas} From this we 
.see that the amount of gold prescribed by the Divyil- 
vadaua and apparently used also for the purposes of the 
J\’otisha-Yeclahga, namely 1 siivarnu, for iiuiking the tool 
with which the water-jar was to be perforated, was four 
times as much as that required, namely 4 suvurna- 
rndslLakas, in the case of the Kautiliya and the Puranas. 
This is in proportion to the dirt'erent quantities of water 
prescribed in the two cases. 

We learn further (text, p. 104, line IG tf.) that in 
the measures of capacity there were four (h’O)Hi.s. of 
respectively 200, 1871, 17-5, and 1G21 jmlan as determined 
by 'inanJui-'i of grain ; and that each variety of iJrdiia was 
divided into 4 (.((//(u/oos', each (7«Jh<il'ii into 4 pi'u^thus, and 
each 2 ^rastha into 4 lend n mhos : also, tliat 16 drOnas were 
one khdi'7.~ 

Taking the drona of 200 polo.s as i.s required, we have 
the following table, which is of general application, except 
for the line of pulo.s : — 


jtala 

121... 

50 ... 

200 ... 

3200 

kuilumba . . . 

1 . . 4 ... 

16 . . 

64 . . . 

1024 

praslha 

... 1 ... 

4 ... 

IG ... 

2.5 G 

adhaka 


1 ... 

4 ... 

G4 

drona 



1 ... 

IG 

khfiri . . 




1 


With this we niaj' compare Bhaskaracharya's Lilavati 
(about A.]). 11.70), chapter 1. verse.s, 7, 8." This passage 
does not include the jxdio : but it adds somethiin>- that we 


‘ 'riie I)i\ \.i\'ailaiKi lias //la.-a/.vi as its form of uoOhfttff. 

- The te.\t and traiislalion have ntri : hut the real word is certainly 
khn rJ. 

• Colehrooke'.s translation, edited, with te.xt and notes, by H. Ch. 
Baiierji, Calcutta, LSilo. 
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need for comparative purposes farther on, and tells us 
(1) that a Magadha kJtarl, used in measuring “ grain, etc.”, 
was of the measure of a cubic kasta. or cubit ; and (2) 
that 1 (IrOna = ^^khdrT, 1 dclhaka = \drd)ia,\ prastha = 
^ adhaka, and 1 kiidavu = \ 'prastha} 


Combining all tlie information given above, we find that 
the requisites for thus measuring the duration of a nadika 
were : — 

1. According to the Divyavadana, a drona of water: 
according to the Jyotisha-Vedaiiga, a drona less by 

3 kiitaiKts, kuduvas, or ktidumbas, i.e. .Jl- drona: and 
iiccording to the Kautiliya and the Puranas, an adhaka, 
i.e. drona. 

2. A water-jar, with a hole, evidently in the bottom of 
it. which was made by a pin, needle, wire, or rod,- 

4 lingulas or ringer-breadths (3 inches) in length, which 
was drawn out from a piece of gold which weighed 
according to the Divj'avadtlua 1 suvarna, and according 


^ We may also compare, from Western India, Malia\ira‘a> Ganitasaia- 
sariigraha (of the period a.d. 815-77), text and translation, ■with notes, 
by il. Kangaoluirya, Madras. chapter 1, verses 36-S. This tells 

us that 4 iihoi/dsi/cdM — 1 kutjuha (v.l. 4 kiKfahas (v.l. as before) 

= 1 prui^tha, 4 pradlias = 1 dtjliakay 4 Culhakas — 1 droim, 4 drOnas ~ 
1 mCuu, and 4 manT.-* = 1 khCirJ. Except for introducing the mam, this 
statement matches those of the Kautilij'a and the Lilavati from the 
kwhimba, kinhiva, to the khCtrl. The reading kudava seems better than 
kmjaha. 

- The term for the piercing-tool in the Divt’avadana (p. 218 above) is 
salCikd, ‘a rod. pin, needle'. Else’where, in some of the later passages, 
use is made of ‘a needle and mda : this last word seems to 

be used mostly in the sense of ‘ a hollow reed or stalk, a tube ; but there 

was oliviou^ly nothing hollow about the instrument that was used for 
piercing the water-jar. 

According to the same work, the instrument might be either round or 
-square : at lea.st, I do not see what other meaning than ‘ square ’ may 
be given to chatur-atrd. One would think, however, that it would 
ordinarily be round. 

JRAS. 1915. 


15 
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to the Kantiliya and tlie Pun'inas 4 snvorna-masJtalifts, 
i.e. tiuvarna. 

This was a iiiucli more simple aj^pliance than the later 
one (p. 213 above), in not needing to be made of any 
particular substance, weight, shape, and size : the ordinaiy 
earthen water-jar (kumblia, ghafa) served the purpose. 
That it worked by discharg-ing water, not by drawing it 
in as did the later Indian water-clock, is made clear, apart 
from what a little reflection indicates, bj' the words of the 
Divyavadana. It is also shown, as may be seen hereafter, 
bv some of the later pas.sages, which, mentioning this 
original form of the appliance, use the verb nih-sri, 
‘to go, issue, flow out’, instead of the srl. ‘to fall out 
or oft”, of the Divyavadana. 

This water-clock was supposed to give exactly the 
duration of a mulikCi, that is, 24 minutes: and it did so, 
no doubt, closely enough for all general purposes, including 
those of the primitive asDonomy and astrology of that 
period. But we can hardly avoid noting that, if the 
drona prescribed by the Jyotisha-Yedanga did give 
exactly a ndclika, then the full drona laid down by the 
Divyavadana, and the ddhaka or j drona, with the 
smaller hole, ordered by the Kautilij-a and the Puranas, 
would give a period longer by nearly 1 min. 11 seconds. 
Further research may po.ssibly show that the hole in the 
Jyutisha’s water-jar was made slightly smaller, to 
match the slightly smaller quantity of water, than that 
in the water-jar of the Divyavadana. But it is also 
possible, and in fact more likely, that the Divya- 
vadana, the Ivautiliya, and the Puranas were satisfied 
with a rgdmhdrikn or rough practical measure of the 
ndcUkd, without aiming at the technical precision of the 
Jyotisha. 

There were, of cour.se, no means of really cheeking the 
accuracy of the results given by this appliance. They 
might be tested to a certain extent, by noting how many 
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times the water-jar liad to be filled during some part of 
the day as measured b}' the shadow of the gnomon, or 
between one sunrise and the next one ; or, as we learn 
from one of the later passages, by comparing its measure 
of the nadllcd with the time occupied in reciting sixty 
times a stanza of sixty long syllables. But any such 
means can hardly be looked upon as anything but very 
rough ones. 


It maj' be intere.stlng to note in easily intelligible 
terms of our British measures the quantity of water 
that was used in this opei'ation for marking the 
duration of a ndclikd. We have to determine this on 
three lines. 

A. According to the Divyavadana, the quantity was 
1 drona, = 200 palas, without any deduction. 

A drona was the sixteenth part of a kltdrl. And 
we learn from Bhaskaracharya (see p. 223 above) that 
in the Magadha measure, Avhich is certainly the one that 
was followed in this matter, the capacity or volume of 
a khdrT w’as that of a cubic vessel measuring one hasta 
or cubit in each direction. 

With the lianta taken at 18 inches,' the capacity of the 
khdrl w’as 5832 cubic inches; and that of the drona was 
364i cubic inches, which gives a cubical vessel a trifle 
more than 7-' inches in each direction. 

Our standard of capacity, the gallon, contains 10 
pounds avoirdupois, = 160 ounces, of distilled water 
weighed in air against brass weights with the water 
and air at a temperature of 02" Fahrenheit and the 
barometer at 30 inches, and occupies 277-274 cubic 
inches ; - w-hich gives a cubical vessel a trifle more than 
Of inches in each direction. 

' See JR AS. 191-2, p. 233. 

“ See, e.g., Whifakers AhnaiiacJ:, lOlo. p. 450. 
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From these figures we liave: — 

cubic inches 

1 ch'onu = 364'5 

deduct 1 gallon = 277'274 

87-226 

deduct I gallon = 69-3185 

17-9075 

deduct h pint = 17-329625 

-577875 

deduct pint = -57765416 

remainder in excess -00022083 

Thus we arrive at 1 droi>a=10l imperial pints plus 
a very little more than -gL- pint ; or say : — 

1 drona of water = a little more than 10] pints. 

B. According to the Jyotisha-Vedaiiga, tlie quantity 
of water was 1 drona less by 3 hutapas, kiulavas, or 
hudumhas-. that is J;-]' 'iro/ia, = 190} jiuZccs. 

From the same basis, 1 cZrona = 364] cubic inches, we 
liave : — 

cubic inches 

drom = 347-4140625 

deduct 1 gallon = 277 274 

70-1400625 

deduct ] gallon = 69-3185 

deduct this 

from j’u pint = 

remainder in deficiency 

Thus we arrive at drona =10 pints plus a little less 
tlian pint ; or say : — 

" ] drona. of water = a little more than 10 pints. 


-8215625 

-80648125 

-04491875 
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C. According to the Kautilij-a-Arthasastra and the 
Puianas, the quantity of water was 1 Cidhalca, = BOpalas. 
Since this = | drvna, and a drona of water, as we have 
seen, was a little more tliaii lOi pints, we have — 

1 Cidhuka of water = a trifle more than 2| pints. 

As regards another detail, since 200 palas of water = 
1 drona, and 1 f??’OH«=10i pints plus a very small excess 
which we may disregard liere, and 1 pint=20oz. avoirdu- 
pois, we have 200 palas — 210 oz. ; and so we may say : — 

1 of water = a trifle more than oz., 

= 4o9 j; grains, or say practically 460 grains.’^ 


It is not so easy to estimate the size of the pin, needle, 
wire, or rod, which was to be used for piercing the bottom 
of the water-jar. But the case seems to be much as follows. 

In the Indian measures of gold, silver, and copper, the 
unit of weight seems to have been always the gufya,, 
krishmla, or raktikd, the modern rati, the red seed, 
tipped with black, of the ^itiljcT-plant or Wild Liquorice, 
Ahrus precatoriusp- 

Mr. E. Thomas in 1864 arrived at the conclusion, but 
without showing any very particular reason for it. that 
the early standard weight of the rati should be taken at 
1’75 grains.^ 

' As checked by another process, namely. I drona = o64i cubic inches 
= •C1093T.') cubic foot x G2-.321 lb. (weight of one cubic foot of water : 
see Wliitaktr, p. 451) 200 palas, the amount by which 1 pata exceeds 

IjV oz. is -001006875 oz. 

- These seeds, which come also from the We.-jt Indies, are probably 
familiar to my readers. Chambers's Encyclopaedia, vol. 8, p. 382, says 
about them; — "Praj-er Beads, a name given to the polished seeds of 
a West Indian leguminous plant, Abrus precalorius or Wild Liquorice, 
formerly much used for stringing into rosaries, necklaces, etc." 

■' -lASB, vol. 33. p. 260, note 28. Compare the tables in hi.s Anrkiit 
Indian Wtujtds (1874), p. 13: the weights are given there in "gi-s. Troy’’ : 
but that is not necessar 3 ’, as the grain is the same whether for troy or 
for avoirdupois ; it is in the ounce that the difference in the two scales 


conies in. 
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Sir A. Cunningham endorsed that result in 1873 : 
partly from experiments made by himself, partly from 
an average of estimates given by earlier inquirers, he 
arriv'ed at an average of 1'8093 as '■ the true value 
of the actual rati ; ” but he found it then extremely 
convenient and sufficiently accurate to accept Thomas’ 
valuation for all practical purposes.’^ In 1891, how- 
ever, he adopted the value of 1 rati = I SO grains, a^ 
led up to by further investigation.- It seems best to 
accept this latter value here. 

Now, the Kautiliya tells us (text, p. 103. lines 3, 4) that 
10 dlMnija-mashas or viushas of grain, or 5 tjunjCis, 
i.e. krintniahr^. raldikus, rails, = 1 surarxa-mdshukn or 
mdskaka of gold, and 16 surnrmi-mdska.kas = 1 snvarrn 
or karsha.^ So also, as has been said (p. 222 above), the 
Divyavadana gives 1 811 ra. rim = 16 mdsakns. 

The piercing-tool for making the hole in the bottom of 
the water-jar for the purposes of the Divyavadana, and 
apparently also the Jyotisha-Vedaiiga, was made from 
1 suvoA’iia of gold drawn out to the lengtli of 4 ahgulus 
or finger-breadths (3 inches). With 1 = 1'80 grains, 

we have 1 surarna-mCistialai = 5 rails = 9 grains, and 
1 suvariia = 16 suvarna-mdsJtakas = 144 grains. The 
weight of a Britisli sovereign is 123'27447 grains A one- 
sixth thereof is 20'54.574 grains : and the sum of the two 
is 143’82021 grains. So we may say that the 1 siivarim 
of gold represented a piece a trifle (say TS grains) largei- 
than li of a sovereign. 

For the purpose of the Ivautiliya-Arthasastra and tlic 
Puranas, the piercing-tool was made from 4 surarna- 
vidskakas =3() grains of gold (one-fourth of a sura rim, 

^ Xfcm. Chron., new series, vol. 13, p. 197 : I ([note from p. 11 of 
a re[)riub bound in at the end of liis Cohin of Successors. 

- Coins of Ancient liulia, p. 44, and see the tables on [ip. 46. 47, 59 

•' Compare the .Manava-Oharmiihastra, 8. 131 lb, and the Yajhavalkva- 
Smriti, 1. 361 If., as quoted by Dr. Barnett in his Antiqmfit'i of India, 
p. *206 : for the Kautiliya tables see {>. 210. 

^ Whifaker's Ahnandck^ 1915, p. 462. 
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ii\ the same proportion with tlie smaller cpiantity o£ 
water), drawn out to the same length, o inches. The 
wei^dit of a half-sovereicrn is 6Tlj3723 grains. Half of 
this is 30’818615 grains. And so we may say that the 
4 rausluijM-s of gold represented a little more than 
.) grains more titan half of a half-sovereign. 

It hardly seems practicable to determine by calculation 
the resjtective sizes of the holes which would be made by 
the two piercing-tools of these tveights and size. But the 
holes were evidently very small ones. 

That practical use was made of this water-clock in 
everyday life, is shown by some other pas.sages in the 
fvautiliya on which Mr. Fargiter contemplates writing 
a paper. Without trespassing on his ground, I may add 
the following remark. 

With a view to regulating the occupations of the king, 
his day and night were each divided into eight periods, 
theoretically each erpial to 90 minutes, which we may 
call “• half-watches ” : and one AA'ay of doing that was 
“ by the iiCulikdn,” of course as determined by the water- 
ch)ck.'- It is not unreasonable to think that, for that 

* This perioil of 1 j hours seems at iir=t sight a ratlier curious one for 
India, because it is not measurable by any even number of nai/ihls or 
and the hour only became known m India about .V. n. 350-400, 
and even then was taken over only as an astrological item : it is 011 I 3 ' in 
quite modern times that the hour has been adopted 111 India as a division 
of lime for practical purposes. But the matter is cleared up when we 
reflect that each such period is half of the prnhni-n or yihmi, the “watch" 
of three hours, the oiie-fourth division of the da\-tane and the night, 
which iiui'-t have been fixed in vert- ancient times, because, even before 
the iiiveiitioii of the gnomon or an)' other appliances, it could he 
determined during the daytime, quite closely enough, by simple eye- 
observatioii of the position of the sun, on the hoiizoii, half-way up, and 
at the zenith. 

For the iirnluirn as the eighth pait of an entire day aiid-night, see. 
e. ti. . Bhattiitpala under Brihat-Saiiihita. 'dl. 10 ; and for the yCtDia as the 
fourth jiart of a day and of anight, see, e.g., the Bhagavata-Furaiia, 
3. 11. 1C For ttie identity of the pnilnini and tlie yiliiin, see also 
Amarako^a (Bombay. 189(1). p. ‘24, verse 0 ; and Abhidhrinachiiitamaiii. 
verse 145. 
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purpose, enough water was used to measure tlie lialf- 
wateh, = 3} ndclikds, ov even tlie full watch, = 7^- nadikus, 
straight awaj’ without any retillingd That would need 
a much larger water-jai'. And it seems likely that 
a remnant of a jar which was actually so used has 
been found, and is perhaps still preserved at ^Yala in 
Kathiawar. 

In the Ind. Ant., vol. 14, p. 75, there was brought to 
notice a fragment of what seems to have been a “ huo-e ’ 
earthen water-pot, bearing an inscription which gives the 
name of “ the glorious Guhasena ’ (one of the Maitraka 
rulers of Yalabhi), with the date of “ the year 247 = 

A.D. 566-67, followed by r/hatd It seemed, at the 

time, curious to find such a record on such an article. 
But it appears, now, likely enough that we have here 
part of a water-jar, belonging to the royal household, 
which was actually used for measuring time in the dat's 
of Guhasena. 

' We may also imagine some such arrangement as follows. Take four 
water-jars, A, B, C, and D, each fitted witli some appliance, which can 
V)e removed at once when wanted, for plugging or covering the hole in 
the bottom. Put D aside, and place A, B, C one above the other on 
a stand ; A, at the top. having in it the water for nieasunng a half or 
a full watch. At the given moment .set A discharging water into B ; 
and when B is full, set the latter discharging into C. Then remove A. 
and replace it by D, filled meanwhile with the proper quantity of Mater. 
When C is full, set D discharging into B : remove C and replace it by 
A, em|)tv : and add to C any .small quantity ot water 'vaiited to make 
up any loss caused by waste or evaporation, so that it M’lll be ready to 
take its turn at the top. Compare a form of the Chuie.se water-clock 
mentioned in this Journ.al, new series, vol. IS (ISSfi), p. 14 ; naiiieh', 
hronzo vessels arranged in succes.sive .steps as on a staircase (and 
connected, it is to be pre.sumed, by pipes and taps). 
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THE TEEASTJRE OF AKBAR 

By A’IXCEXT A. SMITH 

rjTHE imsatisfactory niodei'ii compositions in European 
languages -whicli profess to treat of the life and 
reign of Akbar all omit many things which ought to be 
mentioned, and fail to give a true view of Abkar's 
personality. The design of writing a life of Akbar 
more veracious than any now current has long been 
present to my mind, but may never be fulfilled, altliough 
I have made considerable collections for the purpose. 
However that may be, it seems worth while to devote 
a special article to the consideration of the enormous 
cash reserve accumulated by Akbar, which is one of 
the numerous facts of importance neglected by historians 
and biographers. 

The details are to be found in the writings of three 
European authors, namely, De Laet, the Dutchman, vho 
wrote in Latin, and published Ids book in 1631 ; 
Mandelslo, the German, whose writings, largely added 
to by editors, appeared in various Ljrms between 1646 
and 1659; and Father Manrique, the Spaniard, who was 
at Agra in December, 1640, and printed his book in 
Spanish at Rome in 1640. The works of all the three 
authors are scarce and difficult of access, except in large 
public libraries. Before proceeding to discuss the sub- 
stance of the information given concerning Akbar's 
treasure, it will be necessary to investigate the amount 
of credit due to each author, and to see how far the 
statements of the thi-ee were made independently. 

Joannes, or John, De Laet, a learned and copious author, 
died in 1649. Tiie work which here concerns us is 
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a small duodecimo, issued hy tlie Elzevir Press, and 
bearing the date 1 631. The title is — 

“ De Imperto Miirjui 31o/jolis, sive India Vera, 
Commcntarius c variis auctorihiis conijestus. 

Cum Privilegio. 

Lugduni Batavorum, 

Ex ofBeina Elzeviriana 
Anno CIO i.ocxxxi.” 

The u’ork exists in two i.s.sues, both bearing the one 
date, 1631. The earlier issue has 299 jiages, excluding 
the index, while the later, and better jirinted, has onh" 
28.5. The .sole difference in the contents is that the 
reprint at p. 278 contains the additional pa.ssage imputing 
the crime of incest to .Sliahjahun after the death of hi.s 
consort Mumtaz Mahall in July, 1631. I liave discussed 
that .subject at length in my article entitled “Joannes De 
Laet on India and Slialijahan ’’ in Ind. Aid., Nov. 1914, 
vol. xliii, pp. 239-44. A further note dealing M-ith 
Peter Mundy's reference to the scandal will appear in 
a subsequent number of the same periodical from the 
pen of Sir Richard Temple. l)e Laet'.s little book 
consists of two parts, namely : I. IniUw Vcnc Bi'scidptio, 
pp. 1-162 of the reprint; and 11. Frarjinentum Hldoriuj 
Indiae, quod d nostrLdihun uccepfiiiu e Beh/lco Latinum 
feci'inus, which occupie.s the rest of the book. Eacli part 
has a separate preface. Part i is a compilation carefuHv 
made, chiefly from the works of Purchas, Sir Thomas 
Roe, Peter Toxeira, the Portuguese, and unnamed Dutch 
informant.s. Part ii i.s a contribution by Peter van den 
Bioecke, who administered the busines.s of the Dutcli 
East India Company at Surat in 1620 and later. His 
Dutch te.xt was tran.slated into Latin hj' De Laet. The 
narrati\e of van den Rroccke eonie.s down to 1628. 
The passage concerning the treasure of Akbar is in 
chapter vii of the Be.'icripfio, which is entitled “Do 
Opulentia hujus Principi.s”, pp. 136-45 of the reprint, 
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which probahl}- was issued in 1632, although bearing the 
date 1631. The inventory of the treasure is introduced 
by tlie words — 

“ Achabare principis qui hodie rerum potitnr, avo dececlente, 
rationibus accuratissime subdiictis, constitit, thesauros ipsius in 
auro, argento, aere facto atqne iiifecto, in geinmis et supellectile 
omnis generis, ascendisse ad xxxiv Caroras, Ixxxii Lackas, et 
xxvi mill, ccclxxxvi rnpias ; sive ad llupias 84S,226,386 t, 
nempe in numismate signato omnis generis Eupias 198,316,666f , 
hoc pacto.” 

Or in English — “At the time of the decease of Akbar, grand- 
father of the monarch now in jiower [sciI. Bhrilijaliaid, it was 
established from registers drawn up with the greatest accuracy', 
that his treasures in gold, silver, brass [or ‘ bronze or ‘ copper ’] 
wrought and umiT’ought, in gems and furniture of every kind, 
came to 34 kaivrs (‘crores’), 62 lakhs, and 26,386 rupees; or 
to rupees, 348,226,386 t ; that is to say, in coined money of 
every kind to rupees 198,346,666J, in this manner.” 

Details follow, and will be translated presently.^ 

John Albert de Mandelslo, a native of ^lecklenburg, 
was a s;-entlenian pag-e in the service of the Duke of 
Holstein. When the Duke, in 1635, re.solved to send 
Philip Crusius and Otton Bru^nian as his amba.ssadors 
to the courts of Russia (Muscovy) and Per.sia, young 
ilandelslo, then 20 years of age, was permitted to 
“ put otf the (lualit)’ of page”, and join the embassy as 
a gentleman of the retinue or attache. Subsequently, he 
was allowed to make a tour in India on his own account 
during the year 1638, in the reign of Shahjahiin. 

A work purporting to record Mandolslo’s Travels into 
the Indies was appendeel by Olearius, secretary of the 
embassv, to his own learned treatise descriptive of the 
ambassadors’ doings and of the countries which they 
visited. In a separate paper - I have proved concliisivel)' 

* Mv reft'ieiices are made to the reprint heeause I happen to possess 
a copy of it. The India Othee Library has both is.sues. 

- “ The Credit due to the hook entitled The Voyw/ei and Tmrels of 
J. Albert de ilandiMo into the K.ist Indus": .IKA8., 1915, p. 245. 
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that only a snial] and interesting part of the Tj'uvels 
attributed to Mandelslo is from the pen of tlie nominal 
author. At least two-thirds of the hook in its later 
English form (1669) have been interpolated by editors, 
namely, Olearius (16561 Wicquefort (1659). 

Anybodj" reading merely the test of either the French 
translation of 1659 or the EuglLsh versions of 1602 and 
1669 would naturally believe that Mandelslo himself 
obtained and inserted the inventory of Akbar's treasure. 
De Wicquefort, placing the year 1688 in the margin, 
writes ; “ ie suis assez hetireux, pour avoir entre les mains 
I'inventaire du tresor, qui Ton trouva apres la mort du 
Schach I’Achobar, si tklellement fait, que ie I'ay bien 
voulu adjouter icy, pour la satisfaction du lecteur." John 
Davies (1669) also puts the year 1638 in the margin, 
and writes: “ I have an Inventory of the Treasure which 
was found at the death of >Sc]awh AfJtobo.r," etc. 

Those statements seem to ha\e been intended 
deliberately to give the reader the impression that 
the inventory was obtained personally by Jlandelslo in 
1638. But, as a matter of fact, tlie inventory is not 
in the German edition of 1656 from which de Wicquefort 
made his mucli interpolated translation. It must, there- 
fore, have been inserted by do Wicquefort himself, and 
copied fi’om some print'd hook. The (jiily two possible 
known sources are De Laet (1631) and IManrique (1649). 
Gertain indications suggest tliat <le Wicquefort took his 
information from i\fanrir|ue. Whether or not he actually 
did so, the testimony <tf the pseudo-.MandelsIo cannot be 
cited as that of an independent authority for the amount 
of Akbar’.s treasure, which rests on the evidence of 
])e Laet (1631) and Jfanrique (1649), 

Fray {seil. Brotlu’r ” or ‘‘Friar’’) Sebastian Manrique. 
of the Augustinian order, served for thirteen years as 
a missionary in India and other jxirts of Asia. In 1649 
he published at Rome, in the Spanish language, a book 
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entitled Itinerario de las Missiones qiie liizo el Padre 
F. Sebastian Mauri que, religioso eremita, de S. Agiistiu, 
onissionario opostulico treze onios en varies missionies del 
India Oriental, y (d presente Procurador\scil. proctor ”~\ 
y I)iffinidor[^scil. “ member of governing cliupter”] General 
de su Provincia de PorPigal en esta Corte de Roma. 
Con una sommuria relucion del grande y opidento 
Imperio del Imperador Xa-ziahan Corromho [Shcdi.jahdn 
Khui'ram] Gran Mogol, y de oiros reys infieles [“ heathen 
kings”\ en cuios reynos assisten [“ serve los religiosos 
de S. Agnstin. The book contains 470 pages of text in 
quarto, printed in double columns, and divided into 
89 chapters. It was reprinted at Rome in 1053 with 
the same paging, but a slightlj' different title-page.^ 

It would lead me too far from the .subject now in 
hand to discuss the high value obviously possessed by 
Manri([ue’s work, but it may be affirmed with confidence 
that the Itinerario well deserves translation and com- 
petent editing. Although I do not profe.ss to know 
Spanish, the language used by the traveller is so closely 
akin to Latin and Italian that I have experienced little 
difficult}’ in getting at the sense of any passage. 

Chapters Ixxiv’-lxxvi are devoted to a general descrip- 
tion of Shahjahan’s dominions, a.s in 1640, Chapter Ixxiv 
discusses the government and riches of the empire ; 
chapter Ixxv continues that subject and gives details 
of the army and navy; chapter Ixxvi contains the 
inventory of the Agra treasure and many other matters 
of interest. 

On p. 404 the author tells us that he gained the special 
friendship of an officer whom he calls Mirzii Camei'ane, 
who was in charge of the Xacassar of Eiljmahal. He 
defines the “ Nacassiires lleales as being “ las casas, do 

' Both im[)resh,ioiis are very rare. I liave never known a copy of 
eitlier to be oit'ered for sale. The Briti-.h .Museum po.-scsses both. The 
Bodleian has the 1049 impression, and All Souls College. O.xford, ha.-, 
that of I believe there is a copy of one or other in Calcutta. 
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doiide se depositaii las rentas. y eiitradas anuales de 
a(|uella Mao-estad That is to say. theKoyal Xi(C(i.'<sar-'i 
are the building.s for the dei^osit of the rentals and annual 
revenues of that realm.* The otfic-er put an eunucdi on 
dutv to give ilanricjue all possible help. The father 
liaviiig given tlie eunuch a hand.sonie fee (hicn rctjaludo), 
^vas well served, and was allowed to exandne the official 
ret^ister which g-ave full particulars of the revenues of 
all the kingdoms and lands belonging to the empire. 
The recdster was a folio book, more than two fingers 
thick, written in the Hindustani character, of which 
ilanrique had some knowledge. In chapter Ixxvi, p. 409, 
he mention.s that he had also obtained official information 
from the registers at Multan and Kandahar, as well as 
from those of Rfijmahal. He refers several times to the 
“ libro citado ’’ seen at Rajmahal, and states that he spent 
much labour in copying from it. 

The detail of the Agra treasure in chapter l.xxvi, 
consequently, is official and trustworthy. The inventory 
agrees substantially with that given by De Laet, except 
that it ondts tlie fraction 'I at the end of tlie total of the 
cash, and occasionally describes the items with slightly 
greater fulne.ss. Manri(|ue's inventory is clearly quite 
independent of De Laet's copy. I cannot ascertain how 
De Laet obtained his. but he probably got it through 
his Dutch friends at .Surat." There was no difficulty in 
obtaiidng copie.s of official documents. Mandelslo, or 
more likely his editor, observes (ed. 1669, p. 41) that 
“ There is no, ever so secret transaction, but a man 

' tVhatis the derivation of the form AVtcn-Wn-? Can it I)e a derivative 
from Hfi/, 'Jia, “ register " '! 

- ])e Laet certainly had the use of some official documents, because on 
p. 147 he says that he took the list of Aniir^, Mansabdars, and .\hadis, 
with the nuinber.s of elephants, camels, and other animals, as in 
.Jahangir's reign, from the fragment of an Indian chronicle (“ Haec 
e fragmento chronici ipsorum accepimus "j. He also give.s the strength 
ot .Jahangir’s field armies .sent to the Peccaii in HiU'J and 1610. The 
figures roust have been obtained from an official paper. 
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may have the particulars tliereof, if he hath money to 
bestow among those who have the transcription and 
dispatch of them.” Tliat statement, no doubt, is perfectly 
true.^ We thus have two independent copies of the 
official inventoiy of Akbar’s treasure agreeing to a rupee, 
of which one was obtained by De Laet prior to 1631, 
while the other was copied at Rajinahal by Manrique 
in or about 1640. 

The pseudo-Mandelslo most likely took his copy from 
Manrique. He may have used De Laet also. It is 
unnecessary to transcribe the details given by Manrique, 
as it is more convenient to use De Laet’s Latin. There is 
no material discrepancy. 

The words introducing the inventory have been already 
quoted. The list itself may be translated as follow.s 
(from second issue, pp. 138-45) : — 

“ I. Gold coins. The King had arranged for striking 
some of these weighing 100 tolas each, or 
1,150 mdshas; some also weighing 60 and 
25 [to?c.s]; “all of which, when reckoned 
according to the true weight of mdshas, 
weighed 6,970,000 mdshas, and, at the rate 
of 14 rupees to a mdsha, were worth 
altogether ..... 97,580,000f 

II. Silver coin, or Akbarl rupees, were worth 100,000,000 
III. Bronze {ccnea) paisd or pice, numbering 
230,000,000, which at the rate of 30 takas 
per rupee, make in all rupees . . 766,666 ^ 

Thus, the whole, as above [rupees] 198,146,6661 

> ])e Laet writes to tlie same effect ; “ Cafferi fere principes secreto 
res suas peraguiit. hic vero omnia regni negotia propalam discutiuntur, 
nequidem ea ipne iutra conclave peraguntur, curiosos latere possunt, 
exii'^no mo<lo donario .scrilns illins inilulto (p. 114). 

- The 23O,UUt),0U0 should be 2:1 milhon.s. = i GG, 6 C 03 . The 

pseuilo-Mandelslo has the .same mistake as to the millions. He reckons 
the 3 fraction as “ twenty pence," sciV. lakCm, at 30 to the rupee. 
1 abstain purposely trom discussing iiumisiiiatic questions .suggested by 
tlie extracts. 
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All the authorities (De Laet, ilanrique, and pseudo- 
Mandelslo) agree in the total of the cash, except that 
De Laet adds the fraction |, from the item of gold coin. 
He also neglects the fraction of | or '• twenty pence ” in 
item III, given by “ Mandelslo 

Ample evidence exists that during the reign of Shahjahan 
(1G27— 58), when commerce with Europe was active, the 
normal rate of exchange was 2s. 3d. to the rupee, or, 
iu other words, tliat the rupee was equivalent to lialf of 
a French crown {ecu), then worth 4s. Qd} In Akbar’s 
time (1556-1605) the trade with European countries had 
been but slightly developed, and the evidence as to the 
value of the rupee in English money is, consecpiently, less 
definite. According to De Laet (reprint, p. 135) the 
rupee ranged in value from 2.s. to 2s. 9d. His words 
are : “Argeutea autem per Jlu 2 )ias, quod communiter valent 
duos solidos et novem denarios Angl. interdum etiam 
tantum duos ” ; that is to say, the rupee was ordinarily 
worth 2s. 9d., but sometimes only 2s. A few lines farther- 
down De Laet values the Maliinildi current in Gujarat 
at an English shilling, and the rupee at 2s. 3d. The 
dinar (dinu), or gold mohur, was worth 80 rupees. Those 
statements do not refer to any definite reign or date. 
Hawkins reckoned the rupee as equivalent to 2s. early in 
the reigir of Jahangir.- These facts indicate that the 
rupee in Akbar’s time could not be valued at less than 
2.''\ The total ca.sh at Agra in 1605, therefore, was wor th 
in round numbers 19.1 millions pounds stei-ling at the 
least, and if the rupee be valued at 2.s. 3d. the Agra 
trea.sure was woi'th considerablj^ more than 22 millions 
sterling. That figure, 22 millions, may be taken as 
approximately cori-ect. 


’ T^^vet■^iel■■s T rat'd*, tran.s. V. Ball, vol. i. p. -20 and appendix. 

- Hawkins Mas at Ayi-a from IGOy to Hill. He reckons tMO rupees 
.IS equal to one •• Rial of eight and l.OUO rupee.s as equivalent to i'lOO 
(/’H/v/ios /li.s Pihjrimtt. ed. Jlaclehose, vol. iii, p[). .'i'J, 40). 
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But, although Agra was the chief treasure-city of the 
empire, and, as Hawkins puts it, “ the heart ” of the 
Mughals’ kingdom, there were six other treasure-cities, 
namely, Gwalior ; Narwar, in the Gwrdior territoiy ; 
Kanthambhor, in Eajputana ; Asirgarh, on the Deccan road, 
now in the Nirnar District, Central Provinces ; Rohtas, in 
South Bihar ; and Lahore, in the Panjab. The accumu- 
lations at Lahore and Gwalior were specially larger. 
When Agra alone stored 22 millions sterling in cash, it is 
a modest estimate to assume that the other six treasure- 
cities had 18 millions between them. On that assump- 
tion, the cash treasure at Akbar’s death in 1605 must 
have amounted to the gigantic sum of 40 millions sterling. 

When Queen Elizabeth died two years earlier, she seems 
to have left no cash to signify. The authorities, as an 
expert kindly informs me, comment freely on the number 
of dresses that she left behind her, but .say nothing about 
treasure. She was short of money throughout her reign, 
and three years after her death her successor’s treasury 
was almost empty. Her grandfather, Henry YII, when 
he died in 1509, had a store of £1,800,000, and on the 
strength of that was considered to be an exceptionally 
rich prince. When tluit figure is compared with Akbar’s 
forty millions, it is not surprising that Purchas should 
have feared that his readers would disbelieve the accounts 
of the Mughal's wealth as reported by Hawkins. But 
the good parson tested his authorities carefully, and 
says : IMy jealousy hath made me very inquisitive of such 
as have lived there in the mini.stry, factory, soldiery — all 
which affirm that Captain Hawkins hath written with the 
least” {hcII. “ minimized 

It is difficult to estimate what would be the modern 
equivalent of forty millions sterling in India in 1605, but 
there can be no doubt that the purchasing power of 
money was then much greater than it is now. If we 

’ Purchas his Ptlyrimcs, p. 40 in Wlieeler's repiint. 

.IKAS. 191,). 
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assume that forty millions in 1005 were of as much value 
for purchasing as two hundred millions are in 1914, the 
assumjjtion probably will be below rather than above 
the truth. 

The treasure accumulated by Akhar was much increased 
during the comparatively peaceful reigns of Jahangir and 
Shahjahrm. “ IMandelslo ” (ed. 1GG9, p. 39) writes — 

“ There is also within this Castle ;Agra' another Appartment, 
which is known by a great Tower, the covering whereof is of 
Gold, which shews what excessive wealth is enclosed within it, 
in eight spacious Vaults, which are full of Gold, Silver, and 
precious Stones, whereof the value is in a manner inestimable. 
1 was credibly informed, that the Mogul, who lived in my time 
[Shabjahiin’, had a Treasure, which amounted to above fifteen 
hundred millions of Crowns ’’ (or 3,000 millions of rupees). 

That estimate, whether recorded by Mandel.slo himself 
or by one of his editor.s, does not profes.s to be official, and 
is hardly credible. Whatever the e.xact figure should be, 
there can be no doubt that the treasure of Shahjahan 
vastly exceeded that of Akbar. 

A large proportion of the store must have been dissi- 
pated in the war of succession which followed Shahjahan’s 
death, and during tlie twenty years of futile warfare 
waged bj’" Aurangzeb in the Deccan ; but, nevertheless, 
w'hon Aurangzeb s .son and successor, Slifib Alani or 
Bahadur Shiih I, secured Agra, he found in the vaults 
there much treasure with which to reward his adherents. 
IMandelslo (or his editor) explains that the ordinary 
revenue was usually expended each year, the store of 
treasure being derived from escheats and presents. The 
Padshah regarded himself as the heir to all persons 
deceased, great or .small ('• non modo magnatum, seel et 
inferiorum hteres est ipse, ’ as De Laet puts it). The huge 
value of the presents continually brought is established 
by all the authorities. 

It is thus aiiparent that the Great .Moguls ’, from 
Akbar to Aurangzeb, or, at any rate, to the middle of 
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Am-angzeb’s reign, had an ample reserve of casli available 
wlienever they chose to open the vaults of the treasure- 
cities. The regular revenue sufficed for tlie ordinary 
needs of the government. The uncounted millions which 
Akbar spent on his freak-city of Fathpur-Sikri probabh’ 
were taken for the most part from the vaults, and when 
Shahjahan chose to expend tlie sum of four millions 
sterling, more or less, on the Tftj, he was in a position to 
do so without causing the slightest inconvenience to the 
administration. The Mughal Pad.shahs did not expend 
any really large sums on reproductive works, or even on 
works of general utility. Their delight was to lavi.sh 
monev with hoth hands on buildings and gardens which 
gratitied their personal vanity or taste. Happily, their 
taste was usually good, so tliat their selfish extravagance 
resulted in creations which are still the delight of the 
world. The practice of burying scores of millions of 
pounds in the vaults of fortresses, however silly it may 
look from the point of view of the modern titiancier, was 
in accordance with the Muhammedan law forbidding the 
taking of interest, and did not seem absurd even to con- 
temporaiy European observers. Permanent state loans 
and the other machinery on which the solvency of great 
states now depends were then unknown. 

The detail of Akbar's stores, other than coin, kept at 
Agra alone, deseives record as proof of the enormous 
resources at his command. Tlie inventory of the stores 
at other places has not been pre.served. The items as 
given bv He Laet are — Rupee.?. 

IV. Diamonds, rubies, emeralds, sapphires, pearls, 

and similar gems .... 00,520,521 

V. M'ronght gold, including jewels of every kind 

wrought by craftsmen . . . 19,000,745 

\T. Golden furniture (siipcllcx) : vessels of every 
kind ; various images of elephants, horses, 
camels, and similar animals, made of .gold. 9,507,992 

i'll} ru^fi Joi'ii'iWil . ■ H9, 095,258 
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Rupees. 

Brought fnncard . . 89,035.258 

^'lf. Wrought silver, suc-li as gol)lets i'lciiphi), elishes 
(disci), candlesticks, columns, and other vases 
and utensils of every kind . . 2,225,838 

VIII. Brazen (cenca) vessels and furniture of every 
kind and fashion bronze and copper" in 
Manrique) ...... 51,225 

IX. Most elegant vessels of every kind in porcelain 
i’Manrique adds coloriticos cnstallos — “ and 
coloured .glass ’■) .... 2.507.747 

Total of above items . 93,820.0(58 

X. Cloths interwoven with gold and silver, from 

Persia, Turkey, Gujarat, and Europe : also 
silks of various kinds; with cotton goods 
from Bengal and other provinces, estimated 
to be worth 15,509,979 

XI. Woollen cloths, European, Persian, and Tartar 503,252 

XII. Tents, hangings, umbrellas (ccwopco, see p. 141 

of te.xt), rugs, and all things needed for the 
adornment of bouses or for camp use 9,925,545 
Xllf. Books, written by great men, and adorned with 
extremely valuable bindings (Manrique says, 

“mostly by very ancient and serious authors”) ; 

valued at 6,463,731 

XI\7 Engine.s of war (tormcnta brllica'', mortars 
(hoinhardce), balls, and gunpowder — as well 
as other military material . . 8,575,971 

XV. Weapons — shields, swords, da.gger.s, bows, 

arrows, and the like . . . 7,555,525 

XVI. Harness, bits of gold and silver, and everything 

else pertaining to horse furniture . 2,525,646 

XVH. Housings decorated with gold and silver (tunicip. 

equestres', Mandelslo ” renders “covering- 
clothes for horses and elephants ” ; cloaks of 
every kind, and royal arms {nDiui regalia ' 5,000,000 


56,059,049 


Total of above items 
Grand total, including coin 


348,226,664 
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(Maiirique gives the total in both words and 
figures, omitting the fraction. De Laet 
adds many more particulars about the details, 
and gives weights in “batmans”. A “batman” 
weighed 82i pounds English, p. 141. The 
word is Tnrkl.) 

All the three autliors, De Laet, Manrique, and 
'• Mandelslo ”, agree in stating that the manuscripts in tlie 
Agra Library numbered 24,000, and were estimated to be 
worth Ks. 6,463,731. Thi.s interesting fact was first brought 
to notice in 1113 ' Histor]j of Fine Art in India and Ceylon 
(Oxford, 1911, p. 4.56j. I then took the information 
from Manrique, and was not aware that De Laet and 
Mandelslo give exactl}' the same figures. The average 
valuation comes to nearlj^ Rs. 270, or about £30 per volume, 
this high estimate being due to the employment of 
renowned calligraphists for the text, artists of the highest 
class for the illustrations, and skilled bookbinders 
using the most costly materials. If the rui^ee be taken 
at the lowest possible value, namely two shillings, as 
estimated Hawkin.s, the average value of the individual 
manuscripts would be £27.^ 

The total value of the coin and stores in the Agra 
Fort alone at Akbar’s death niaj' be taken as being from 
3.7 to 40 millions sterling. The other six treasure-house.s 
ma}^ have contained as much more, or even a greater 
amount, and taken together cannot well liave contained 
less. The gross valuation, therefore, would be from 70 
to 80 millions sterling. 

' “Mandelslo” describes the books as maiiusciipts, but the .Jesuit 
accounts indicate that a few \ohimes printed in Europe must have been 
included. 
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THE CEEDIT DUE TO THE BOOK ENTITLED “ THE 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF J. ALBERT DE 
MANDELSLO INTO THE EAST INDIES” 

By VINCENT A. SMITH 

O OME time ago when I bought for a good price a good 
^ copy of the 1669 edition of the English version 
of Mandelslo’s Travels, my impression was that I had 
secured a rare book recording the experiences in India 
of a learned and observant traveller in the reign of 
Shahjahan. In fact, I believed the current legend con- 
cerning the high value of Mandelslo’s writings as given 
by Mr. Oaten, whose words may be ejuoted, so far as 
necessarj’ — 

“As a source of information on the political or social 
condition of the country, however, neither Methold nor Bruton 
can compare with Albert de Mandeslo [s/c]. Murray truly 
says that he was one of the most active and intelligent 
travellers who have ever visited India. The editor of Harris’s 
collection of travels says no less truly that he had ‘ all the 
qualities requisite in such a guide. Knowledge, Diligence, and 
Fidelity’. That these encomiums are justified a very slight 
acquaintance with his book is sufficient to show. Being 
a scholar and a gentleman, and one already equipped with 
a considerable amount of knowledge about India, he entered 
on his travels with a stock of information which was 
calculated to render his observations peculiarly intelligent.” 

Mr. Oaten then proceeds to .summarize, not quite 
accurately, some of the incidents recorded in the book 
bearing IMandelslo’.s name. He goes on (p. 181) to say 
that “ ill Mandeslo’s [sic] narrative tliere is an excellent 
account of the religious and social customs of the people, 
chiefly of those of Guzerat ”, and to quote from it. 
]\Ir. Oaten concludes his notice by pronouncing Mandelslo, 
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or Mandeslo as he calls him, to be ‘‘ the chief of 
“• the earlier provincial travellers ' . 

Now all the material statements made by Mr. Oaten 
in the passages above quoted, althotigdi made in perfect 
good faith, are actually untrue, that is to .saj', contrary 
to the fact. 

The Appendix seems to indicate the .source of 
Mr. Oaten’s series of blunders b\' referring to ■ Harris, 
vol. i ”. Apparently, and naturally enough, Mr, Oaten, 
when writing his prize e.s.saj’, wa.s content to read the text 
of Mandelslo in the collections of Harris and Murray, 
without looking up the rare editions of the translation 
by John Davies, published in 1602 and 1609, or earlier 
German and French editions. If he liad read the prefaces 
in an\- of those editions, especially in de ’Wicquefort's 
French version, he would have discovered at once that 
the praise lavished by Harris and Murray on Mandelslo 
was wholly unjustiOed. Harris does not say what text 
he used, but he seems to have made a loose translation 
himself either from the German or the French. He 
must have had in hi.s hands the prefaces which quite 
frankly .state the facts, so that his misstatements are 
inexcusable. Hi.s absurd eulogy goes farther even than 
the passages quoted by Mr. Oaten. 

“ I cannot but observe,” he says, “ with respect to this 
Detail of Facts, that he is of all writers, the most unsuspected, 
and therefore the most worthy of credit. An L'ikjIisIi, a French, 
or a Dutch Writer, can never divest himself entirely of the 
Prejudices imparted to him by his Country : but this Gentleman 
could have none of those Prejudices, and therefore we may 
safely rely upon what ho says of any, or of all the Nations.” 

* Europatn TrarfHe.rt in Indirt dnrinrj the Fi/r, f n!h, Sixf' ( »/h, rind 
Sermtecnth Crnturttn, rtr. ,^iy E, T. Oaten (Kej^iin l*aul, Trencfi, etc*., 
1909; being the Le Ba.s Prize Essay of 190S). Although Mr. Oaten 
had the bad luck to be ini.sled about MandePlo, Ins little book is 
a serviceable summary and cjuite good on tlie whole. It is now out 
of print. 
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Harris seems to liave believed that Mandelslo himself 
made tlie inquiries on which the accounts of Gujarat, 
Pegu, Siam, China, etc., are based.’^ In reality, Mandelslo 
was an imperfectly educated young man, and had no 
more to do with writing the much praised dissertations 
than I have had. Anybody looking through de Wicque- 
fort’s or John Davies’s versions, including the prefaces, 
can satisf 3 ' himself in a few minutes of the utter falsity 
of the statements made b\' Harris and ingenuouslj' copied 
bv Mr. Oaten. But to explain the matter in print 
requires considerable .space. xVceident has forced me to 
take up the subject. MJien inve.stigating the accounts 
of Akbar's treasure, it became nn- business to examine 
the value of each of the three European authorities 
who reproduce the inventory. One of the three being 
Mandelslo, or rather a writer posing as Mandelslo, I have 
been driven to hunt up many scarce old volumes in order 
to settle the question as to the credit due to the Travels. 
published in the name of Mandelslo. 

The demonstration of the truth of the matter involves 
the setting forth of numerous bibliographical details, and 
a brief summaiy of Mandelslo’s life. 

John Albert de Mandelslo. a young German gentleman 
of good fainiU’, entered the service of the Duke of 
Holstein as a page. When the Duke sent an embas.sy 
in 1635 to Russia and Per.sia for certain commercial 
purposes, j’oung Mandelslo, who was then 20 j’ears of 
age, obtained permis.sion to join it as “ a gentleman of 
the retinue ’, or as we should now say, an attache. He 
shared the adventures of the ambassadors, but being- 
desirous to visit India, left Ispahan on January 10, 1638, 
and proceeded to Surat, where he arrived on April 2-5. 

* For “Harris”, I have used H Compltte Colhction of Voyatjes awl 
Traveh, etc., in tvo liuge folio volume.s, by .John Harris. D. D. , F.R. S., 
published by T. Osborne, etc., London. 1764. All Souls College, Oxford, 
posse.sses a tine copy of this edition. 1 have not thought it worth while 
to look up the reference to Murray. 
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In October of the same year he availed himself of an 
opportunity to go up country, and, travelling through 
Ahmadabad, came to Agra in November. His stay there 
being interrupted by meeting a Persian with whom he 
had a blood-feud, he travelled to Lahore, spent two or 
three days there, and returned with all possible haste 
to Surat. On January 1, 1639, he took ship from that 
port for England. On July 2 he reached Madagascar, 
where the ship was detained for six weeks, and on 
December 16 his voyage ended in the Downs off Dover. 
It thus appears that Mandelslo was only 20 years of age 
when he started, and 23 or 24 when his travels ended. 

Adam Olearius, librarian and Court mathematician to 
the Duke, was secretary to the embassy, and composed 
a learned account of its doings and adventures, first 
published in German in 1646 or 1647. The book passing 
under the name of Mandelslo has always appeared in 
all its forms as a supplement to The Travels of the 
Ambassadors by the erudite Olearius, and has been 
bound up with tho.se Travels. I have not seen the first 
German edition of the work of Olearius, but I have 
examined in the Bodleian the Dutch version of it, 
published at Utrecht in 1651. The book was translated 
from the German by^ D. V. Wageninge. It contains the 
original form of young Mandelslo's narrative, consisting 
of a letter sent by him from Madagascar to Olearius and 
a supplementary journal or log of his voyage thence to 
England. The letter occupies only 37 page.s of the thick 
little volume, while the journal occupies only 8,-45 pages 
in all. The book is either duodecimo or very small 
octavo. 

The second German edition of the work by Olearius, 
a copy of which is in the Bodleian, is a handsome thick 
folio with brass clasps, printed at the ducal press of 
Schleswig in 1656.^ Olearius observes that the edition 

^ A si-»ter-in law of Mandelslo helj>ed to defray the cost. 
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printed ten years earlier had gone out of print, and that 
large additions had been made to the new edition. Tlie 
Mandelslo part has a .separate title-page. In a long 
preface addressed to “ the reader ”, Olearius refers to the 
letter from Madagascar and the supplementarj- journal 
or log of the vo 3 'age to England. The inventoiy of 
Akbar’a treasure is ')iof in this edition. 

The French version, of which the first edition in two 
volumes quarto appeared in 16.59, must have been based 
on the German edition of 1656. The translator. Monsieur 
A. de Wicquefort, had extremeh’^ liberal ideas concerning 
the privileges of a translator. He used the German 
original merelj' as a nucleus, round which he arranged 
his own compilations, making no secret of his procedure, 
but avowing it frankh'. He availed himself of tlii.s 
liberty' with special freedom in the case of Mandelslo. 

“ Le sieur de iMandelslo,” he observes, “ n’avait point 
d’estude, mais il S(,'avait assoz de Latin, pour entendre ce ipi’i! 
lisoit . . . Et en ett'et ce (pi’i! en dit est assez maifire ; 
mais Olearius, cpii avait passion de fairc vivro la memoire de 
son amy, y a voulu mettre la main, et luy a donne a peu pres 
la forme, sur laquelle cette traduction a este fait.” 

The second French edition of de Wicquefort's much- 
doctored book appeared in two volumes folio at Le\’don 
(Leide) in 1719; and a third edition, " considerablement 
augmentez,” also in folio, at Amsterdam in 1729. 

John Davies, of Kidwellj’, translated de Wicquefort's 
first edition into English. His English version, in folio, 
was fir.st published in 1662. The second edition, in 
larger folio, “corrected,” appeared in 1669. This second 
edition is the form in which Mandelslo’s so-called TrardK 
are most easih’ accessible complete. But thebook is scarce. 
I have never heard of a copv* of the 1662 edition for sale. 
I have, however, examined the Bodleian cop\'. 

In order to prevent an\- possible misunderstanding or 
misrepresentation, it will be advisable to transcribe in 
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full what Davies saj’s about iMandelslo in his 1G69 
edition. His remarks are in part freely translated from 
the French of de Wic(piefort. 

" IMAXDELSLO, a Gentleman well born, had his Education 
at the Duke of Holstein's Court, to whom he had been a Page. 
Hearing of an Embassy intended for Muscory and Persia, he 
would needs be one in it ; and as if he were that Vertuoiis Han, 
who looks upon the whole World as his Country, he would not 
depart, ere he had obtain'd his Prince's leave, to see the other 
parts of -d-sm. During his aboad at Ispahan, he got acipiainted 
with some Enr/hsh Merchant.s, who, speaking to him of the 
Indies, rais'd in him a desire to go thither. 

“The King of Persia, to engage his stay at his Court, proffers 
him a Pension of ten thousand Crowns ; he slights the favour 
of so great a Prince, gets on hor.se-back, with no great Sums 
about him, and sets forward on his .Journey, with a retinue of 
three German servants, and one Persian, who was to be his 
Guide and Interpreter, but forsook him, when he stood in most 
need of his service and assistance. 

“It was also a very strange Adventure, which made him find 
civil entertainment and hospitality at Surat : made him subsist 
at the charge of others; conducted him by Land to the Great 
Mornd's Court ; brought him safely back again to Surat : 
jireserv'd the ship he was in after so many tempests near the 
Cape of Good-Hope; and miraculoasly deliver'd him at his 
first arrival into England, when he was given over for irre- 
coverably lost in the very ha\en, as may be seen near the end 
of his Travels. 

“ To these Handelslo had a particular inclination, and knew 
so well how to make his advantages thereof, that Olearius 
himself makes no difficulty to confess, that he mot with, in 
his Notes, many things, which might have been added to his 
Kelation, and have found a kind Reception even among the 
more Curious, had he been as forward to have his Travels 
imblish’d, as he liad been to prosecute them. Rut Mundelsln, 
instead of giving the world that satisfaction, and continuing 
with his Friend, who might have further’d him in his design, 
left the Court of Holstein, where he found not employment 
proportionable to his merit, and betaking himself to another 
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Profession, he got into a Regiment of Horse, commanded by 
a German, who pureh- by his Military accomplishments, had 
rais’d himself to one of the greatest dignities of France. He 
had therein the Command of a Troop, and being a person 
of much Courage, and endu’d with all the qualities requisite 
to the making up of a great man, was likely to have rais’d 
himself to a more than ordinary fortune, when coming to Paris 
to pass away the inter, he there died, of the small Pox. 

“Being at Surat, in December 1G3H, he made a kind of Will, 
concerning his Papers, which he put before the beginning of his 
Relation, wherein he desir'd his Friend Oleariiis, not to suffer 
it to be publish'd, in regard he had not had the leisure to 
digest it into order, or if he did, that he would rather regard 
therein his reputation after his death, than the friendship the%' 
had mutually promis’d one another, and faithfully improv'd, 
during the four years of their joynt-Travels. 

“ 2Iandcldo was no great Scholar, but could make a shift to 
understand a Latin Author, which helpt him much in the 
attaining of the Turkish Language, wherein he came to 
a considerable perfection. His Friend taught him also the use 
of the Astrolabe, so that he was able to take the Longitudes 
and Latitudes that are in several places of his Book, and 
without which it had been impossible for him, to be much 
skill’d in Geography, which makes the most considerable part 
of this kind of Relations. 

“ Olcarius hath indeed been very much his Friend, not only in 
reforming and refining his Style, which could not be ver>- 
elegant in a person of his Profession, but also in making several 
observations and additions thereto, printing it in Folio, in 
a very fair character, and adorning it with several pieces of 
Sculpture [scil. engravings^ 

Olcarius' s kindness to his Friend, in enriching his Relation, 
with many excellent remarks, taken out of Emanuel Osorio, 
Mafnetis, and the chief Voyages of the Dutch, gave the French 
Translator thereof, J. tie Wicqiiefort, occasion to augment the 
said Book with whatever he found excellent in all those, who 
have given the best account of the East-Indics. 

“ So that it is to him we are oblig’d for the exact description 
of the Province of Guzuratta, the Kingdoms of Pegu, and 
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Siajii, &e., the state of the affau-s of Zeilon, Sumatra, Java, 
the ^Molucca's, and Japan, as also for the Reliftions of these 
people. So that there is, in this Edition of ours, especially 
as to the Travels of Mandelslo, a third put more than there 
is in the largest of the German Editions.” 

The above perfectly eandid account deiiion.strates tliat 
the greater portion of the work passing under the name 
of Mandelslo is merely a compilation made partly by 
Oleariu.s and partly by de Wic<tiiefort. 3Iandelslo him- 
self had neither the knowledge nor the capacit\' to write 
the book which bears hi.s name. 

In John Davies's edition of 1G09 the work entitled 
JIandelslo’s 'Trucela into the Indies is divided into three 
books, occupying 232 page.s of folio text. Any ordinaiy 
reader, seeing the large space taken up with learned 
descriptions of Pegu, Sumatra, Java, China, Japan, etc., 
would suppose that Ilandelslo had visited these countries. 
He was ne\er near any of them oi’ wrote a line con- 
cerning them. He simply went to Surat, made a rapid 
journey to Agra and Lahore and back to Surat, and 
thence to England by sea. calling at Goa. His slight 
travels in India have been much exaggerated. He 
did not go “ with a friend on a visit to Bijapur", as 
Mr. Oaten affirms that he did. Xor does he give a 
“good account ’’ of Lahore. On the contrary, he observes 
that “I found not anything remarkable about Lohor, 
but one of the King’s Gardens, which lies two clayes 
journey distant from it The few line.s which he 
devotes to the city do not contain anything worth 
remendjering. He does not profess to have been present 
when the governor of Ahmadabad cruelly beheaded eight 
dancing girls because they delayed to obey his summons. 
The incident was witnes.sed by the two principal Directors 
of the Enfjlisk and Dutch trade there”, from whom 
apparently the young traveller heard the story, which 
Mr. Oaten treats as a per.sonal e.xperience of Mandelslo. 
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I have taken pains to examine the 1669 edition closely, 
and find that out of the 232 folio pages not more than 
65 can be attributed to Mandelslo. In other words, more 
than two-thirds is padding compiled from other authors. 
Tlie huge interpolations are of little historical value, 
because no references are given to the autliorities used, 
and it is impossible to verify the compiler’s statements. 
Pages 1-12 are mostly Mandelslo, but considerable erudite 
insertions may be ascribed to Olearius. The description 
of India in pp. 13-16 is also by Olearius, and I suspect 
that it was taken from Manrique’s Itinerario, published 
at Rome in 1649. Pages 17-36 are mostly by Mandelslo, 
but interpolated to some extent. 

The account of Ak bar’s treasure on pp. 37-8 is not in 
the second German edition, and seems to have been 
inserted by de Wicquefort, who took it probably from 
either De Laet (1631) or Manrique (1649). Tlie account 
of Shahjahan’s army, etc. (pp. 38-41) was presumably 
taken from some book or other by eitlier of the 
editors. Mandelslo does not seem to have had any 
knowledge of such things. Most of the subsequent 
matter to the end of p. 47 is by Mandelslo. De Wicque- 
fort’s account of Gujarat begins on p. 48 and ends on 
p. 70. A few lines from Mandelslo’s notes printed on 
p. 71 arecontinued on p. 78. The intervening learned 
pages seem to be by Olearius. Pages 78-86 are mostly 
Mandelslo, as is half of p. 87. Olearius then comes in, 
and Mandelslo resumes on p. 89 for a few lines. There is 
another little bit of Mandelslo’s writing on p. 93, but the 
lest on to p. 195 is mainly de Wicquefort’s. iMandelslo 
begins again on p. 196 (book iii), taking up his story 
from p. 93. 

On p. 213 an editor, probably Olearius, comes in again, 
and goes on to the middle of p. 219, when we get an 
extract from Mandelslo’s uninteresting diary. From p. 220 
to the middle of p. 224 there is more interpolated 
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erudition, but on p. 224 tlie diary is resumed at the 
point wliere it liad broken off on p. 219. The few 
pages remaining to the end at p, 232 may be entirely 
Mandelslo’s. 

The parts of the book written bj’ IMandelslo are not 
only “ assez maigre ' , as de Wicquefort observed, but 
almost valuele.ss. They tell hardh' amTliing of the 
slightest importance which is not better told bj* other 
travellers. The de.scriptions of places are vague and 
indefinite, and the diary when quoted verbally is usuallv’ 
not of the least interest. Mandelslo’s “• bubble reputation ” 
is thus pricked beyond the possibility of repair. It would 
be difficult to find another example of a “faked” book 
enjoying for so long an unquestioned high e.stimation 
wholly undeserved. 
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SUMERIAN AND GEORGIAN: A STUDY IN 
COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY 

Bv M. TSERETHELI 
PART II 

(Continued from lOlf p. 3b’. J 

1. Sumero-Georgiax Phonetics 

T70R two reasons we give liere tlie elements of Sumerian 
and Georgian-Lazian-Mingrelian-Svanian sound- 
changes : (1) to show how far the sound-changes in 
Sumerian correspond to the sound-changes in Georgian 
and (2) to justify our comparisons of Sumerian and 
Georgian words, i.e. to show that tliose comparisons are 
phonetically not impossible. 

But we do not pretend to formulate phonetic “laws " 
deduced rigorously from the comparison of Sumerian and 
Georgian words. Firstly, because we have no exact 
knowledge of Sumerian phonetics, and the subject of 
the comparative phonetics of Georgian, Mingrelo-Lazian, 
and Svanian is by no means exhausted. Secondly, because 
phonetic “laws” in general have very little similarity 
with mechanical or physical “ laws ”, for the former are 
essentially empirical, and their reliability is limited to 
a certain degree by the supposition that the languages 
compared are undoubtedly related, this relation being 
already established by taking into consideration many 
other factors showing clearly their common origin. The 
phonetic laws deduced from the comparison of languages 
jKAs. 1915. 17 
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supposed to be related may be exact, tliough inadequate 
to explain every particular phenomenon, and may lead 
to many new discoveries. But if we formulate phonetic 
laws for languages the relation of which is a probh'in 
to be solved, and then try to solve this same problem 
bv aseribinc an absolute certitude and truth to our 

»/ O 

■■ laws ’ deduced from the comparison of quite uncertain 
facts, certainly we may be involved in a sort of petit lo 
py'i'iicipii, and all our deductions ma\' be entirely wrong. 
Indeed, we proceed in such cases in the most illogical 
way : we say that the words of some compared languages 
are related, because the sound-correspondence and the 
.sound-changes in them are characterized by a certain 
regularity, but at the same time we forget very often 
that this “regularity” is deduced from the comparisons 
and identifications of the words of such languages the 
relation of which is not at all suggested by other indices, 
and the identification of the words being erroneous the 
phonetic “laws” based upon it must be necessarily 
erroneous and artificial. When we have no other proofs 
but such “ laws ” to establish the genetic relation between 
two or more languages, we are almost always involved 
in such a contradiction, and our intuition rather than 
our method may lead us to the discovery of a truth in 
a few cases. The history of the comparison of different 
languages illustrates only too clearly our opinion. With- 
out a preliminary conviction and knowledge that all 
(lermanic languages are related, without a great number 
of indications shovving their common origin, the philologist 
would never have been able to formulate the laws of their 
comparative phonetics with such a degree of exactitude 
and certainty as at present. The same may be said with 
still more certitude for the Semitic languages. Th is is 
the cause of the extreme fragility of all well-known 
theories seeking to establish the relation of Sumerian 
with many linguistic groups. Such is the fate of the 
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theory of A. Ti'ombetti, whose ambition is to establish 
the linguistic unity of all the languages of the world, 
and such is also the fate of the theory of Professor N. 
Marr, who tries to prove the existence of the genetic 
relation between Georgian and Semitic. In all those 
cases neither the compari.sons and identifications of the 
words nor the phonetic laws are true in the majority 
of cases, the other evidence alleged to establish the 
common origin of the compared languages being absolutely 
insufficient. 

That is the reason why we cannot pretend to ascribe 
to the following Sumero-Georgian sound-correspondences 
and sound -changes the character of flionetic laws. 
Supposing that Sumerian words are really identical with 
the corresponding Georgian words, what may be the 
character of Sumero-Georgian phonetics ? This I should 
like to show by the phonetic “laws” formulated below, 
and whether the grammatical comparisons discussed in 
Part I of this work, which I consider as an index of the 
genetic relation between Sumerian and Georgian, do not 
exclude the possibility of identification of the words 
upon which these phonetic “ laws ” are based — the reader 
can judge for himself. 

Another difficulty renders still more uncertain the 
result of our task ; the number of Sumerian words which 
may be identified with Georgian words is not more than 
about two hundred, and thus we are obliged to base our 
conclusions upon the compari.son of these few Sumerian 
and Georgian e.xamples. In addition to all other 
difficulties, the field of our observation is very restricted^ 
and therefore we offer here merely an attempt at Sumero- 
Georgian phonetics with the reserve above-mentioned. 
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A. The sound-correspondence in Sumerian and Georgian, 
the compared words supposed to he identical. 

] . Sum. h II Georg, h, v, <f>. 

bara = negative particle = Georg. ver{a), Min. car = not. 
bar = shine = Georg, var-var-i = to be brilliant (Sum. 
habbar = sun). 

bd = burn = Georfj. bd-bil-i >bir-bili = tlie burning of 
the tire. 

bir = shine = bri-al-i = to shine. 

bal = to dig = (fil-va = to bury. 

had > pad = to swear = (piO-i = to swear. 

bar = to shine = (f>er-i = tlie colour. 

6'ir = side = 4>ar-di = apportion, (jjer-di = side, flank, rib. 
(N.B. — <t>er-di > gver-di = Min. gcer-di. 4>\\g-, an 
analogous phenomenon in Georg.-Min. ; bud-e = 
Min. o-gvad-e = nest: b 1| g.) 

2. Sum. d II Georg, d, t, 6 : d (Min. >6)] i, f. 
pad = to swear = 4)i6-i, Min. = to swear. 

2 ')ad = break into bits = (h(l)e0-va = break into bits. 
dar = turn, twist, variegated, etc. = tri-al-i = to turn : 
also ir-e ~ circumference, circle ; perhaps also 
tr-el-i = variegated. 
kvaI = KveO-a — to cut. 

Kved-a = to cut. 

Kut-va — to cut into pieces. 

Kiit-va = to cut out (something from the centre 
of an object). 

Kod-va = to cut, to wound, etc. 

In these Kud-worda all those k + d, d. t, t. 6, express 
only different shades of meaning of some primitix e 
Georgian *Kud > *Kod = to cut. I think that the phonetic- 
values of the sign —a. kiuI, KUf, itud, Kut, /cut, etc., 
expressed in Sumerian also different shade.s of meanii,"- 
of .some original kuaJ = to cut. 
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3. Sum. d i| Georg, d, d (Min. d). 

Kid = to seize = Kid-elm = to touch, to seize. 
gid = side = Kul-e = .side, bank, shore. 

(jid — long = Georg. g( r)d-el-i = Laz. gu( n )cl-e (*gu( n )-■ 
d-e) = long. 

adda = father = Georg, deda = moth er ; ai-de (Min 
si(n)da) = son-in-law (see vocabulary). 
dfi = make, do, construct, build, etc. = Georg, root 
dv > dv = set up, put, place (epeau). 
du, dumib = son =de, root dh{V) (see vocabulary). 
dvp = good = Georg, doh = better; Min. dg-ir-i = 
good. 

dug = knee = Georg. Bog = to kneel = Sv. 6veq = 
knee. 

d. Sum. d II d, t, 6, i, etc., in dg, dih < dig, dug words 
{dg > db = Ik, ik, tk, 6q). 

dig > dih — seize, afflict = Georg. tKC-na =to cause pain. 

ike-na = to afflict. 
tkv-e = the prisoner, 
from tkren-va = to .seize. 

dug = to speak = dq-ma = to .say; si-tkv-a = the word; 

also 6q(r)-oha(8q ! ) — to say, to relate. 
dug = meditate = 

Georg. tKU-a = understanding, intelligence. 

Sv’. li-tKva-ri = to think. 

Laz. iv = to say. 

Georg, u-ik-eba = to know. 

Sv. tkel = intelligence, wit. 

Min. 0q. = to know, etc. 

We observe here another wonderful phenomenon in 
Georgian: the roots Ik, ik, tk, in the series dig > dib = 
to seize, to afflict, and the roots Oq, tk, 6q, and perhaps 
also ik, tK, Oq, in the series of dug = to .speak, to meditate, 
express but different shades of meaning of some primitive 
Sum. dg = to seize, and dg = to speak, to utter. 
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5. Sum. (j II Georg, q. 

i/al = to be = sa-ql-i = the house (anything destined 
to live in). 

(Also fja = the house = sa-ql-i = the house.) 

ijuz = to .slay, to destroy = qoO-va = to slay, to destroy. 

(jiS = Georg, qe (*ges, see vocabulary) = the tree. 

(ji = be new, new = Georg, a-qal-i or u-q-ul-i = Sv. 
ma-q-e = new. 

gur = make = Georg, qur = make = Sv. Ker = make, etc. 

6. Sum. (j jj Georg, (j. 

gam = to prostrate, bow down ( > guv, see Fosse^•. 
Hilpr. Ann. Yol.) = Georg, gun-va — bow down: 
Laz. gill = bow down ; also Sum. guv — Georg. 
qr-a = bow down. 

gl = take away, remove = g (n-g-eha, ia-g-eha) = 
remove, take. 

gun = mighty, great = Georg, gon-e = miglit, force. 

7. Sum. g j[ Georg. «. 

gal = exist, be = Georg, kl-e = penis; perhaps connected 
with Sum. kal-la = pudenda. 
gana = field = Georg. ku7ia = held. 
goA^ = make = Sv. kei' (Georg, qur.) = make. 
gal = destroy, slay = Min. kvil-tia (Georg, d-va) - 
destroy, slay. 

gir = to assemble = Georg, se-ki'-a = to assemble. 
gis = understanding = Georg, kur-i = ear, (.see vocabu- 
lary), etc. 

8. Sum. g II Georg, k. 

glS = to beget, male = Georg. Ka()-i = man. 
gir = to bind = Georg. k7'-%xi = to bind. 
gid{Kud) = to cut = Georg. Kod-va = to cut. 
gdl = destroy, slay = Georg, d-va = destroy, slay. 

9. Sum. g || Georg, q. 

gim = Georg, qm-na = to beget, to make. 
gin = Georg, land, earth = qre = beneath, on the earth '. 
Sv. gi?n = earth. 
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(ju = voice, speech = Georg. (r)qiL = to utter, to say, 
to name. 

gild = neck = Georg, qed-i = the neck. 
gal = have = Georg, qon = liave ; Min. gun = have ; 
also Georg, kvan — to have (anything living). 

] 0. Sum. g ]j Georg, d, d. 
gid = long = Sv. dod-i. 

gib = tree, wood = Min. da, Georg, de-li (see *qeb) = 
tree, wood. 

gar = food = Sv. dyar = Laz. dar = bread. 

11. gU- 

gab = Laz. qav-l — bad. 

gar — Georg, qar-i = ox. 

gas = Georg, qod-va = to slay. 

gul = be joyful = Georg, qul-isi = joy. 

gul = evil = Sv. quia = bad, evil. 

ga = abundance, much = Georg, qv-av-i (or qva-vi ?) 
= the heap, u-qv-i = abundant. 

1 2. Sum. g |j Georg, g. 

gad = bright = Georg, gad-gad-i = to shine. 
gar, gir — design, plan = Laz. gar = to draw lines (see 
vocabulary). 

giS = be red = Georg, gaj-gaj-i = to shine. 
gas = axe = Laz. gaz = to smooth with an axe, to 
polish (?) (see vocabulary). 

13. Sum. K, K II Georg, k, q. 

Ku = mouth = Georg. (r)qu = to speak, to name. 

Ku = (Kanl) = Georg. Kar-i = door. 

kU = maiden = Georg, qal-i = woman, maiden. 

Kalla = pudendum feininm = Georg, qal-i — woman. 
Kum = grind = Georg, qb-va = to grind. 

14. Sum. K II Georg, g ; also g and perhaps q (?). 

Kds = route, run = Georg, gz-a = road ; qti = 

{gz > qh 

kU ~ hog = Georg, got-i = hog; gor-i — swine. 


run 
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Kur = mountain = Georg, gor-a = hill, mountain. 

Kur = glow, burn = Georg, qur-eha = to heat (t) : 
perhaps connected with Sv. mu-qur-e = glitter, 
lustre. 

15. Sum. in |! Georg, ii. 

erne, me = Georg, ena = tongue (only one example). 

16. Sum. qi || Georg. in{l). 

pcqi = male, father = Georg, mama = father. 

1 7. Sum. p 11 Georg, cf). 

par = spread = Georg. <f>ar = to cover, spread. 

■peX = abundant = Min. <f)S (Georg, vs) = full, abundant. 
'pes — inward parts = Georg, ^as-i = inward parts. 
pes = to breathe life = Georg. if>s(v) = to breathe. 

18. Sum. s, .S' [| Georg, d (Min. 0): i, t. 

gi^ = male = Georg. KuO-i (Min. Ko0-i) = man. 

Kesda — to bind = Georg. Kid-va = to bind. 
gas = to slay = Georg, qod-va = to slay. 
kil = woman = Georg. 0ol-i (Laz. 0il-i) = the wife. 
tsil = sever, cut, split = Georg. 0l-a = to separate; tixil 
= to separate ; iil-i — the part. 
sur = to be poured out, rain = iur-va ~ drawing out 
the liquid ; iur-iiir-i = pouring out (said of blood, 
sweat, water). 

= to write = Georg, ier-a (Min. far-ua) = to U’rite. 
sir = reduce to extremities, bind = Georg, fir-va = to 
catch, to bind ; tir-i = affliction, misery, plague. 

19. Sum. s, s II Georg, s, s ; a,j. 

sun, sun = be clean, shine = Georg. Sven = beauty. 
sir. sir = shine = Georg, m-ze, Min. b-ju, Sv. inu-j 
= sun. 

.iur = totality = Georg, snl = totality, all. 

20. Sum. s II Georg, r ; Min. d. 

KiS = hog = Georg, gor-i = swine ; Min. ged-i, also 
Georg, got-i = hog. 
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(jus-Ktn = gold = Georg, oqro = Sv. vorqo = gold. 
qis = hear = Georg, icur-i = Min. kudi = ear. 
gii = male = E.S. Sum. mus = Georg, vaj-i = .son, but 
with vaj-i is related Georg, kver-i = Min. kvad-i 
= testicle. 

I. .Sum. -s + ;/, ^ + g in si^-words and sa^- words, etc.. 

and Georgian corresponding sonnds. 

(a) Sum. sfsjg [j Georg, sq, sq (6q ; Ok > Ok). 
si(j = be bright = Georg, sq-vi-i = the ray. 
seg = rain, to water = Georg, sq-ma = to pour out ; 
Oq-eiu = to pour out. 

se(g) = fat = Georg, sqvi-li = thick; sxiq-an-i = fat; 
sq-el-i = thick. 

siKica = goat = Georg. OiK-an-i = a kid ; Oq-a = goat : 

also Georg. OiK-an-i = a kid. 
sag = head, face = Georg, saq-e = face ; Oqe-mi = head : 
sqe-ul-i = body, etc. 

(h) Sum. s(s)g j| Georg. Oq (Min. Oq, dq); dg : 0 q (0 
tk. tk, etc. 

sag = head, face = Georg. 0iq-e = a fortres,s (liuilt on 
the top of a hill); Min. diq-a] Georg. Oqvi-ri = 
nose ; Min. Oqvin-di = nose. 
sag = to burn = Georg. Oe-Oq-U = tire : Min. da-Oq-i-ri 
= fire ; Oq-el-i = hot. 
sag = head = dg-ol-a = to lead. 

sig = to give, or perhap.s sag = to bear interest (?) = 
Georg, cgve-va = to pay ; zgve-ni > dgve-ni = the 
gift, present. 

sig > cem = to give = Georg. 0(ni) > Min. 0(m) = to 
give ; also Georg. Ouq = to give a gift. 

•scy = rain, to water = fk-al-i = water ; fvi-ma (Jlin. 
tu-ma) = the rain, just as Georg. Oq > Min. Oq = 
burning, tire, hot, corresponds to Georg, root tv = 
to burn ; Min. tu = to burn. 
sig = be bright = Georg. h( r)-ik-ena — be bright ; also 
h(r)tKvi-al-i = to shine. 
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Sag — be sound, pure = Georg, imi-da = pure, holy ; 
S\". ikili-an ' = holy. 

Sug = water-basin = Georg, cgv-a = the sea ; Sv. dug-va 
= the sea, etc, 

22. Sum. c |i cl, cl : also -. 

cag = side, boundary = Georg, ajra-ri = boundary ; 
cgu-de — walls, enclosure ; Min. clga = side. 

zag = right hand = Georg. ma(r)-dc-ena = right hand. 
Min. ma(r)-dgv-ani = right hand. 

23. Sum. c j| Georg. 0, i (z). 

zig = rush > sig = rush = Georg, ie-va = to adv'ancc. 
etc. (see vocabulary) ; ic-eri = point. 

zig — principle of life = Georg, dqov-el-i = animal ; 
0o-6q-cd-i = living. 

zxt = know = 0 (Min. dq) = know ; Georg, v-u-ik-i = 

I know. 

zicr = prayer = iir-va = to pray, to sacrifice ; Sv. 
li-in-ztir-i = to pray. 

Here it must be noticed that in those Georgian sig- and 
01 / 7 - words (as in dug-words) (1) the related groups of 
consonants sq > dq, 0q > 0q, dq > clq, zg > d,y d(v ) > cZy, 
ik > tk, etc., form the roots expressing ditterent shades of 
the meanings of some primitive words difficult to re- 
construct, and that (2) on the other hand, in many cases, 
almost identical roots express entirely different ideas, so 
that we can form from the above-mentioned phoneticallv 
similar roots some particular series with perfectlv 
independent senses — 

(«) sq > dq, ik = Sum. Seg = the idea of liquidity and of 
movement of a liquid. 

(h) 0q> eq(> Sq), i( v) > l(u) = Sum. sag = the idea of 
heat and of burning. 

‘ The root of this word is ik and the ending an or ian i.s not difficult 
to e.xplain. But what is -il- (?). Berhap.s it is equivalent to the 
(leorgian 
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(c) sq > 6q, dq > dq, dg, i(v) = Sum. sag, sig, zig = the 

idea of prominence, height, and rushing forward. 

(d) sq, tic > tic (perhaps also sq) = Sum. sig = the idea 

of light and .shining. Perhaps this series is con- 
nected with the series (6). 

(e) dq> dq — Sum. zig = the idea of life. 

(/) 0 + t > 0 + ?, chj, zg = Sum. si{g) = the idea of 
giving, etc. 

24. Sum. t II Georg, t. 

tab = twin = Georg, tictib-i ; Laz. tuh-i = twin. 
tag = split, smash = Georg, teq-va = break up. 
tal = twin = Georg, tol-i = equal, twin. 
til = wailing = Georg, tir-il-i = to weep, wailing. 

25. Sum. f II Georg. 0 (> 0). 

tab — blaze, burn = Georg. 0b-il-i = hot, warm. 
tag = tremble = Georg. 0aq-0aq-i ( > 0aq-0aq-i) = 
tremble with fear. 

til = complete = Georg, m-del-i = complete, entire. 
tun = cavity, hole (dun) = qo-0an-i = pot (see 
vocabulary). 

itu = month = Georg. 00 ve = month (reduplicated root 0 : 
also 0ve = mouth. 

26. Sum. t 11 Georg, t, t. 

tar = Georg, tr-a = to cut. 

tur = small, little = Georg, iid-i = progeniture, child 
= Laz. iid-u = small, little. 

27. Sum. t II Georg, d. 

tur = enter = Georg, root dr = idea of movement. 
tin = be powerful = Georg, root dl = idea of power, 
force. 

As to the vowels, some interesting phonetic phenomena 
are to be noticed. 

(1) Instead of the vowel enclosed between two 
consonants in Sumerian, in Georgian we very often find 
this vowel at the end of the same biconsonantal root. 
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dug = to say = Georg, tkv, (sl-tkv-a) = to saj*. 

6qu {dqv-a = he said) = to say. 
dig — to seize = Georg, tku {tkv-e = prisoner) = tn 
seize. 

n'ug = water basin = Georg. cr/R ( zgv-a ) = sea, etc. 

(2) This vowel may also entirely disappear from the 
root. 

sag = burn = Georg. 6e-dq-li = tire. 
seg = rain = Georg, ik-ol-i = water. 
sig = to give = Georg. 6 (gni-s-6-a, he has given) = 
to give. 

gal = to exist = Georg, sa-ql-i = house, etc. 

(3) Sum. tt. II Georg, o, va, ve, vi. 

Kud = Georg. Kved, Kvad = to cut ; Kod = to cut. 

niuS = US = Georg, vaj-i = male (Georg, son). 

usum = Georg, vakq^-i = dragon. 

uz = she-goat = Georg. va0-i = goat, he-goat(0- 

iid-da = when, if = Georg, od-es = when. 

udusi = oven = Georg. 0uu-e = oven (for baking bread). 

tmu = abode = Georg, van-i = abode. 

uzu = flesh = Georg. qo(r)0-i = flesh. 

mtLs = serpent = S\'. vid = serpent. 

B. Tlie parallel sound-cliauges in Sunterian and 
Georg lan. 

]. Sum. dental.s change to sibilants. 
dug > zib (d > z) = good. 
anir ^ akr (n > S) = sighing. 
muten > niuken (t > s) — bird, etc. 

Georg, dental.s change to sibilants. 

Laz. didqiri = Georg, sisqli fd > s) = blood. 

= Sv. zisqv (d > z) = blood. 

Min. oqori > *duqori > *Soqori > Sv. Saqv > Georg, saql 
C d > s > s) = house, etc. 
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In Georgian the same change of dentals to corresponding 

affricatives composed of dentals and sibilants takes place. 

Georg, bude = Min. ogvude (d > d = d > d + j ) = nest. 

Georg, ders > devs (d ^ d = d > d + z) = it is resting. 

Georg, tantali > taniali (t > i = t > t + s) = to prowl 
about; also dandali (t>d = t>d + z) = to prowl 
about. 

Georg, ffixani > diicani (0 > 0 = 0 > 0 + s) = a kid of 
a goat. 

Laz. dga > 6qa (d -> 0 = d > 0 + s) = the day, etc. 

These affricatives change reciprocal Ij'. 

Georg, iiiili > tiitidi (i > t) = chicken. 

tieorg. KdOl — Laz. -Min. KO0i (0 > 0) = man. 

Georg, du = Min. du(a) (d > d) = female. 

Sibilants change to affricatives. 

Georg. SKintli = Laz. iicintli (s > i) = excrement of 
a bird. 

Georg, gajo > gafo (j > f) = a, kind of bird. 

Georg, zroqa > Jroqa (z > d) = the cow. 

Laz. qos > qoz (s > 0) = to slay. 

i\Iin. ticad > Sv. amd (f > -s) = to foi’gc. 

Georg, sqaqmni ~ Min. 0qapuni (s > 0) == the sound of 
raining. 

Geovg. jangl > dangi (j> d) = the rust. 

Affricatives change to sibilants. 

Georg. 0qvar[ = Min. Sqiiri (0> s) = sheep. 

Georg. mtduKi = Min. bzUKi (i> z) = ulcer. 

Georg, giuvla > stavla (i > t) = to learn, etc. 

Sibilants change to dentals. 

Georg, > titvdi (s >f) = naked; frequently met 

with. Also the change of sibilants to sibilants and 
dentals to dentals is .so common that there is no 
need to quote examples. 

2. vSum. velars to sibilants. 

Ki-cn-gin > neng'iv > Xemir > siimei’. 
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Georg. : For tlii.s sound-change k > .s’ we liave an analogy 
in the Laz. sound-cliange = .since 

,s - / (see a bow); Laz. Ooki > Oofi = rope, IukI 
> lati = dog: also Geoi’g. Kidehu > tideha = to 
touch, to seize. 

3. Sum. velars to palatal-na.sal. 
digir > dingir = god. 

KCinuga > *Kantma > Kcdama = land. 

Georg. : The nasalization of i, a, etc., before d, g, etc. 
ngre > angre = so. 

(igiiri > (inguri = brick (an A.ssj’rian loan-w’ord). 
imida > tminda, — holy, pure. etc. 

4. Sum. labialization ; g > m(xL')\ g > h. 
gir > rair = foot. 

gal > mal = exist. 

fiig > sim > zem = to give. 

kig > Sab = heart. 

tag > tab = to increase. 

tug > tub = to repose, etc. 

Georg, hxide = Min. o-grad-e. 

Georg, (hjb — better = Min. dg(iri) = good. 

I think also that the roots 
Georg, ir > Min. tu = burn, 

Georg. d( m ) > Min. (}( m ) = give, 

Georg. im( i(n)da) = holy, pure, 

Georg. iv( -fil'd) = to invite, to call (anybody to comet 
etc.. 

are derived from some complete primitive roots, *(«, etc. 

i). Sum. H > m. 

eriii > erhn = soldier. 

Georg. ne<pe > me(j)e = king. 

Georg. Kudiani > Min. xudelami = with a tail. 

Georg, dulian > Min. dalam = very (a common 
phenomenon in Georgian ; also vi > n). 
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6. Sum. r > 1. 

tur > tul = little. 

lor > td = & demonstrativ’e pronoun. 

Georg, gave > Min. gale = outside. 

Georg. tiri(f)i > = willow-tree. 

Georg, stdi > Min. suri = soul, etc. 

7. Sum. n >l \ I > n. 

Kunaga > Kalama. 
anguh > algub. 

Georg, nisani > Sv’. lisani = sign. 
nitra > litra = the jug. 
nemsi > le<f>si = needle, etc. 

(S. Sum. ')•>«; r > S. 
dar > tuS = to sit. 

^ir > us = to place. 
er > es = to weep. 

Georg. er6i < *esdi < *es6i = one. 

Georg, rdidi < sdidi < sdidi = religion, law. 

Georg, icveri = Min. kvadi (r > d +J) = testicle. 

Georg, kuri = Min. xudi (r > d + j) = ear. 

Georg. tKeri = Sv. skaj (r > j) = a quail. 

Geoii;. rOveli < sOveli = vintage, etc. 

9. Sum. 11 > r. 

uruK > unuK = Erech. 

Keiigin > Kengir = Sumer. 
did > dun = swamp. 

Georg. deOid > Sv. 6e6n = white. 

Georg, qai'i > Sv. qan = ox. 

Georg. Kuril > kunii = eye (of a needle), etc. 

10. Sum. d > 1. 

dih > lib = sutuKii. 

Georg., Min., Laz., Sv. prefixes; Georg, su > l\Iiu. -Laz. 
do > (o) > Sv. le, la (see grammar). 
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11. Sum. h > VI. 

clih > dim = sanuKu. 

Geoi’g. qcdamani > qcdabani = a bast shoe. 

Georg, mama > Min. baba = father. 

Laz. the verbal prefix for the Ist pers. sing. : 
b > V > m, etc. 

1 2. Sum. g > d : g > d. 
agar > ndar = field. 
gim > dim = make. 

igi > ide = eye ; also mug > mud = to bear. 

Georg, g > d ; g > d. 

Laz. gyari > dari = Sv. diur = bread. 

Georg, giorgi = Sv. dyrag (g > d + j) = George. 

Sv. Kolti > *gurti > darOi = heap. 

1 :i. Sum. g > x: z > s: b > (fortis for lenis). 
Ku-am-ni-gid-e > ga( > ga )-am-ni-gid-e. 
azag > Assyr. o.sukku. 
zuhar > Knayv. sqxirru (z > s : b > p). 
e-gal > Assyr. eKullu. 

Georg, g > k; z > s : b > p. 

Laz. gaUdi > KulaSi = a storm. 

Georg, batoni > Min. pateni = a lord. 

Georg, zvavi > Min. -ndmoni — glut. 

14. Sum. .s > -S' ; s> z (lenis for forti.s). Georg, s > .7 ; i > z. 
Georg, sduli > sduli = religion, law. 

(ieorg. iiestari > 'ueMart = a needle. 

Georg, laivl = M in. zetiqvt, = blackbird, etc. 

1 5. Sum. vowel harmony : Among many examples, du = 
da and tju = gc,in vm-un-du-tur-tur-ne (du for da ). 
gu-mu-na-du (gu tor ge). 

Ge(jrg.-Min. qi-vkide instead of qo- . . . = I was (see 
grammar^. 

16. Sum. dropping of final con.sonant.s. 

^ give. 

gi(n) >gi = be faithful. 
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m-u(n) > mu = to burn, etc. 

Georg. -Min. sa(q) > m = a postposition (see grammar). 
Min. sa(q) > sa = time (once, twice, etc.). 

Georg, sig = Min. Sa(q) > si = in, into. 

Georg. ii( -\-*y)-n = before ; Sum. si(g) = rush forward. 
Georg, qu-e (*qun = below: Sum. Ki( n) = earth. 
Georg, sisqli — Sv. zisqv > zisq = blood (frequent). 

17. Sum. dropping of ' consonants at the beginning of 
a word. 

(jiiT > ur = tertu. 

Kur > ur = Kapdru. 
mul > td = KciKKalub. 
giS > is = Uu. 
mid > id = sixty, etc. 

Georg, (not very frequent). 

Laz. KiicU > luli = ear (Georg, kuri). 

Laz. kurdeni > urdeni = grapes (Georg, kurdeni), etc. 

( Other qdionetic pihenomena in Georgian, Lazian, 
Mingrelian, and iSuunian. (Only the most im- 
portant are given.) 

] . Georg, s > h ; s > n. 

The objective infixes of the verb : 1st pers. v-h > r-s ; 

2nd pers. h > -s ; 3rd pers. h-s > s-s. 

The subjective suffix 3rd pers. plur. of tlie verb, 
enjan > es. 

2. Georg, > Min. d; Georg. Oqviri — Min. dqvindi = 

nose. 

3. Georg. I > IVliii. s; Georg, d/rii = Min.-Laz. ri(r.s(=old. 

4. Georg. I > Sv. s ; Georg, tili = Sv. iis = louse. 

5. Georg, q > Min. <f ) ; Georg, qurcba = i\lin. (f>ura(f>a = 

to heat. 

G. Georg. 2:1 > Min. h>g: Georg, qiarpaii = Min. bar- 
ha iidi > gargandi. 

JK.IS. I91o. 


IS 
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7. Min. 7' > Laz. q ; Min. niordi = Laz. moqOi = come ! 
I think that those r, q go back to s > s : Haldian 
nstahi > iistahi ( = *urdnbi ?) ; the root st > :<t and its 
meaning seem to be the .same as Min. -Laz. -rd and 
q6, also Georg, 'rd ! 

<S. Georg, s, s, etc. > Min.— Laz. sq, sq, etc. 

Georg, s > Min. sq : dasoba = ijesquinala = to fix. 

-S’ > ., sq : soba = squcda = to bear. 

-7 > ., iq' sua ( > sea) = Sqa = middle. 

•s > $q: Iasi = lerdqi = the lip. 

6 > 6q: gadena = (jordqina = to create. 

d> . Sq: dodna = 7-dqina = to know. 

., f> .. tK: idi = ftciri = the part. 

/ > .. fic: tra = fKirua = to cut. 

d > , d(j: mardve'tia = mardgrani = the right 

hand, etc. 

0. Georg.-Sv. 

Georg, lid > Sv. hd : kidca = li-lidi = to buy. 

Georg, i > Sv. k : naiili = nukedi = the part. 

Georg, iv > Sv. hv ■ ieva = li-hvi > li-hi = to draw. 

Min. d > Sv, sd : ilin. duda = Sv. doM = the moon, the 
month. 

Georg, d > Sv. kl: Georg, adi — Sv, iekl = ten. 

Georg. d!d > Sv. q-q > q : udbad = uqbad = suddenly. 
Georg. .S’ > Sv. q : sail = qriii = .soul. 

(leorg. q > Sv. d : qu(e) = du = below, beneath, etc. 

to. Vowels. 

(icorg. (6 > ilin, i: antli = intirl. = elder-tree. 
a > ,, n : hali = bidl. = cheny. 

e > ,, i: Kcdeli = Ktdula = the wall, 
e > „ u: berii = buiii, = .sterile. 

6'- midema = medama = to give. 

,, o > ,, I : qor 'i = qu-i = vulture. 

o ; Kadi = /tod/' = nijin. 


it > 
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etc., etc., i.e. all possible changes between a, e, i, o, u. Then 
Georg, o > va, also Laz. o > Georg, vu : 6oli > dvali = 
eye, etc. ; u > ve : uiicuri > uikveri = the name of 
a cit\’ ; Georg, u > Sv’. yu ; busi, = hyidv = a bastard ; 
Georg, o > Sv. ve: eadgomi = sadgvem = a chamber; 
Georg, u > Sv. vi : rduli = rdvdi = religion, law, 
etc. It is interesting to remember also that very 
often, when in a Georgian word the middle vowel is 
lacking, in IMingrclian and Lazian it is represented: 
Georg. 6ma — Min. Ooma = hair ; Georg. Klde = 
Min. Kirde = rock, cliff, etc. 

It i.s true that those vowel-changes in Georgian have no 
resemblance with that most interesting phenomenon in 
Sumerian roots by which the two consonants give to the 
word its general fi.vitj^ of meaning, and the internal vowel 
adds a modal significance (Langdon) : glr = to outline, 
gar = plan, gur = design (root g + r), etc. But perhaps 
they may correspond in some degree to the sound -changes 
of Sumerian vowels in so-called EME-KU and EME- 
HAL ? EK gis > ES mus, EK anir > E8 user, etc. 

The above-mentioned e.vamples of sound-correspondence 
in Sumeidan and Georgian and the examples quoted in B 
and C are perhaps not sutRcient for our comparisons, but 
we have no other materitrls, and therefore we close this 
chapter. We may, however, remark that if Sumerian had 
the atiricatives — and that is not improbable — they were 
expressed by the same cuneiform signs as the corresponding 
simple consonants. In any case, the fact that in the 
cuneiform there are no special signs for the atiricatives 
cannot be considered as a proof that the atiricatives them- 
selves were altogether lacking in Sumerian, nor should it 
deter us from a comparison of Sumerian with Georgian, 
which is so rich in atiricatives. 
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II. Sumerian and Georgian words (.selected roots 

AND WORDS) 

Philologists generally are of the opinion that the 
likeness of the grammatical structure of two languages 
is the most important proof of their common oi-igin ami 
relation — far more important than the likeness of their 
words. This is true, especially if we take into con- 
sideration that manv languages can easilv lose their 
original words, replacing them by loan-words, and at the 
same time preserve their pi-imitive structure. But it is 
also true that the reverse can take place. Has not 
Anglo-Saxon lost more in the originalitj' of its primitive 
grammatical structure than in its Anglo-Saxon tvords 
under the influence of French ? However, all conditions 
being equal, the likeness of the primitive words of two 
languages no less proves their common origin than the 
likeness of their grammatical .structure, a 2^'>'iori even 
more, because there is certainly more probability that tlie 
grammars of two absolutely different peoples should be 
similar than that their words be identical, the gram- 
matical structure of a language being more a creation 
of pure human logic, alike for all peoples, than the 
pronunciation of the words, which depends, excepting 
some onomatopies, on more fortuitous causes and varies 
greatl}^ according to variou.s conditions. At any rat(.‘, 
I consider the list of Sumero-Georgian roots and words 
given below as evidence still more important than the 
comparative grammar (Part I) for e.stablishing the relation 
between Sumerian and Georgian. I give but a list of 
more or le.ss u.sual and primitive words, which can hardlv 
be considered as borrowed words, and I endeavour also 
to quote such Sumerian words (especially from the 
Selected Vocabulary of the Principal Pootn in Sumeritnr. 
a Sumerian grammar by Stephen Langdon) the likeness 
of which to Georgian words i.s either evident or more 
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or less probable. I have abstained from comparing 
a great number of Sumerian words with Georgian for 
the reason that their connexion may be very doubtful, 
though not absolutely impossible. 


1. a =ten. Br.^ 8631 = esprit: Meiss. 6560: var. u, 

uku (?). Georg, h-oon a-6i, Min. go-cno vi-6i, Laz. ^o-cn 
vi-6, vi, Sv. ie-sd = ten. See numerals; var. u, 

see u = ten. 

2. ah = recess, ne.st. Br. 3815 = aptu. Georg. 

idj-e = depth, deep place, thence “ a valley ’ (Marr, 

t. iii, p. li). Var. «&, see ub = cavity. 

3. ad, adda Jitj = father. Br. 4165 = abit. The root 
of this Sumerian word is pre.served in many Georgian 

words, but not in Georg. ShSb mama = father. I think 
the root of ad, adda is d, and is identical with Georg, 
roots ^ cZ > 3 d, Laz.-Min. ^ d. It is very probable that 

the root expressed primitively the idea of “ conceiving ”, 
“ creating the progeniture ” {ad-<jal — to conceive, be 
pregnant; Prince, Materials, p. 17V In Georgian, indeed, 
many words expressing this idea contain the root d > d > d 
and even t (in Svanian) : Georg. deda = mother 

(a reduplicated root?); da = sister; jonb dta-, 


^ob-0o dia-6i ( = dia + = woman ; 9^ de = 

son, child ; si-lie — son-in-law, brother-in-law ; 

s-d-ul-i = daughter-in-law, sister-in-law ; 
A ? ' . . r\ A - . . 


(lu = female ; 9j-3-b^-n mc-il-av-i = a prostitute ; 

~ teat, nipple (a reduplicated root) ; 9o9b 

' Br. = Briinnow, n Claseijied Lint ; Meiss. = B. Meissner, Sel/me 
.9!<yrische Ideogra m me. 
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dida = nurse, etc. Min. joob die = motiier ; da = 

si.ster ; dii = female ; -- l)o^C^-^b 

da > si(n)dii = son-in-law, etc. Laz. rob da = sister; 
CO- OOT-no-^b oqor-da = house -f wife = liouse-wife, wife, 
etc. Sv. did. di, ^nb dla, i/ = mother ; 

itd-il = .sister. Now, perliap.s the Sumerian 

root (jm > dm is connected with the root d of ad, adda 
{dam = husband, wife : cZu, dumiv ~ sonj. In this case- 
we can compare with those d and (jm > dm Sumerian 
words, and with the above-mentioned Georgian-Lazian 
Mingrelian-Svanian examples also Georgian dm > dm 
words: Georg. 39b dma = brother; Min. ^o95 dimu = 
brother ; Laz. ^■^9b dmna = brother ; Sv. ^o9bQm 

(lim-al = brother; also Georg. ^o-3b^9j-o hi-da(m)-i = 
uncle, etc. Beside.s, the Georg, dc — son is derived from 
the verb deh-na =■ to beget, the root being cth{l)', see 
Sum. dii, dumu = son. 

4. ag, aga, a.gga -Qf = (1) do, make, construct: (2) rule, 
lead; (3) present, grant; (4) speak, pronounce, utter. 
Br. 2778 = epShv, Br. 2775 = hand', Br. 2785 = nahd, 
etc. ; Meiss. 1822 = epeSu, etc. 

In Georgian we have many (/-rooted words with exactl\- 
the same meanings; (1) g-eha = to make, to build, 

to construct; (2) gan-g-chu = to rule, to 

govei-ri, etc.; (3) g-eha = to pre.sent, to meet; 

(4/ ^-^^b g-eha = to answer, to utter (see Mai r, t. i\ , 

p. ^9‘& rmh). Laz. root ^ g : 9:o.-^rrx-^-»g9 mo-vo- 
g HTYi I build , ro-.^ro--'0'5-^-ocy) oKO-hti-tj-id = wq meet 
each other. Tlie same roots are found in Mima-eiian and 
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Svanian. Besides, the Geors- ■Q. 7 has also the followino- 
meanings: (1) g-eba — to be, to exist; (2) 

g-eha = to be able ; (3) g-eha = to fix a thing on 

another; (4) g-eha = to spi-ead out (sheets, linen, etc. ). 

I do not think that from the idea of “ making “ doing 
“constructing” the ideas of “cutting”, “setting forth”, 
“speaking”, and “be wise” can be derived, as Prince 
maintains. In Georgian, too, almost all the above- 
mentioned ideas contained in gr-rooted words are not 
derived from the idea of “ making On the contrar}-, 

the Georg. geba = to build, make, is quite distinct 

from geba = to meet, or geba = to speak, 

etc. In Sumerian, it is very probable that the case 
was the same. Prince's explanation that the ideas 
developed — make, set forth, set forth in words, speak, 
etc. — seems to me absolutely impossible. It would be 
possible to derive every idea from every other by such 
a process. Probabl}' the external phonetic likeness of 
the gf-rooted \vords induced Sumerians to express them 
all by one and the same Cuneiform sign. 

5. ara = to go, to bidng. Br. 4865 = (ildKu(ra) : 
Meiss. 3328 (ri) = ald/cu. Geoi’g. root ^ ?■ = to go ; 
mj-^b o'-eba = to go, to wander; llo-b^-'^^-n si-ar- 
nl-l = going, walking, wandering; Laz.~Min. 

(r>l), ~ ^ SO- ll^ote the Geoig. form vl, 

^^-b vl-a = to go. 
brought. 

Geor 


Cf. also Ilald. ariini = thev 


6. o.s ^ = one. Georg, ^^-cnci < *^^-con er-6i < 
*^^-^1 = 0116 ; Laz. b^-cnn ar-di, bnn^*b^^ ar(*ax) = one; 
Min. b^-cno ar-di = one; Sv. eX-qu = one. 
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7. a-zag = bright, clean, pure, holy ; also silver 
(Prince). Br. 9889 = delu, Br. 9890 = ellu, Br. 9891 = 
Kti^pu, etc. Georg, roots : dq, Min. a Sv. Sq. 

Georg. de-6q-li = fii'e (this 6e must be 

a prefix = *»'?> *st). Min. ^b-^\s-n^n da-9q-ir-i = ?ivQ. 
.Sv. -n li-Sq-i = to burn with fire. Georg. 0f^h 

9ia = fire ; Qob-^o ffiiuji = ray of the sun ; 
vr(r)-9q-ll, = silver; Min. 

ra(r)9q-'il-i = silver : Sv. vo(r)-flq-il = 

silver. Sum. a-zag is derived, according to Langdon, 
from the root slg — be bright, shine, etc. This root is 

also identical with the Georg. u nq {sq > 6q> 6q, also 
.Sv. &q). Indeed, \ve have Georg, sq-iv-i = ray 

(of the sun, moon, etc.). Then M'e have 
h(r)-ik-ena, h(r)-tkv-ena = to shine, to 

be glittering, to be bright {sq > 0q j] ik > he). See sig = to 
shine. 

B 

8. ha = to apportion, to diminish, half, something 
portioned out (perhaps from bar). Br. 112 = a ration. 
If this Mmrd is really derived from bar = side, then it is 

connected with Georg, cfx^ir-di = an apportioned 

part ; so, for instance, when two brothers or co-proprietors 
divldf a piece of ground or any other kind of possession, 
each receives his 4‘ar-di, i.e. his part. Also Georg. 

gver-di (g > <p) = side, flank, rib ; Min. 

gver-di = side, flank, rib, and also half ; 

Laz. guer-di, gder-i = half. See 

bar »?-. 
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9. hahhar = the sun, brightness, shine, etc. ; also 
light (Prince). Br. 7762, 7763, 7795 = kimas. Thi.s 
word is derived from the root har = shine. Georg. 

(reduplicated root t-'ar, just 

like Sumerian har-bar > hahhar > babar) = to be bright, 
brilliant, to shine, to be hot. 

10. hal = root = to dig. Br. 269 = hirii. Georg, 
^^-^b ^l-va = to bury; ub-^^-b|^-n sa-(f>l-av-i = the 

grave (Sum. hal = Ijiru). In this case also I think that 
Prince is mistaken in deriving the ideas contained in bal- 
words from each other. Prince proceeds as follows ; the 
primitive idea was hal = to open, to have sexual connexion, 
thence “ pouring out ”, “ the seed ”, “ dig ”, etc. By the 
same process he derives from each other the ideas of the 
other group of haZ-words. But it seems to me unlikely 
that from the idea of “ having sexual connexion ” the 
ideas of “ seed ” and “ pouring out ” or ‘ digging ” (!) were 
derived. 

11. har >f- = side, brother, companion; divide, decide; 

spread out; negative participle “no”, “without”. Br. 1729 
= aZ/R, 1730 = ahatu, 1801 = mhdtu: Meiss. I + = 

har-ra = la, etc. Georg, gver-di = side, 

flank, rib; Min. yi'c/’-dt = side, flank, rib, half: 

Laz. guer-di, <jiier-i = half (see 

grammar); Georg, cg^On-^oo = flank, rib. ^b^-(^n 

cfxir-di = part, lot; cnb^b-'5b^-o = (with + side) = equal; 
^-^-^b^-n ti-e-har-i, it-e-hr-o = (without + 

side) = unequalled, incompai-able ; ^b-'2)b^-^^b da-bur- 
eha = (to put (the word) at anybody's side) = to entru.st 
a word to anybody to bring the message to a third 
person; 9n-'2)b^-^^b mi-har-eha = to entrust (anything 
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to anj*body) ; r/n-ilu-hir-ehn. = to make 

anybodj' pass at one’s side, rer(o) = no, not : 

b^b ara = no, not; Min.-Laz. ~ not; 

Sv. '>g -!(, fil*o Georg. u = without (see 

grammar) ; Georg. liur-e, Min. f/td-t' =’ 

outside ( 0 : Georg. ga-re-k = outsider (?) ; 

^b^-^b £/a?’-f7a = besides (?). Perhaps Sum. ha r = ('/ot = 
savage has some connexion with Georg, 

,j,,r-e-nl-i = (\vliat is outside) = wild, savage (h. Georg. 
c^b^-^b (par-eha = to spread out, to cover (Sum. bar = 
spread out), iiliii. cyi— ( gb^-^ o-4>ar-e = back (Sum. 
I)ar = back). Perhaps also Georg. 9b^-b(^ mar-ad = 
eternally, 9b^-b^-ol) 'nwr-ad-is = eternally, 9b^-b^- 

oll-OT-^b mar-ud-M-oha, = eternity, have some connexion 
with Sum. bar = far away, behind, and bar = i<utu = 
eternity (?). Many words are connected with Sum. bar 
in Georgian, Miimrelian, Lazian, and Svanian. But we 
think that bar = to spread = Georg, to cover (0«?-) = 
IMin. o-<par-e = back (the covered, protected part of the 
body ?), also Sum. bar = .>■«(«, = Georg, mar-ud = 
eternally, must be different roots not connected with 
bur — side. 

12 . bar >^, = shine. Br. 1744 = ha/ybui, 1775 = 

namurv. Georg, ^b^-^b^-o var-rar-i = shine, to be 
brilliant, be bright, be hot (.see hubhar): also Georg. 
<per-i = colour. 

Id. bh ^ = speak. The root is ahi > ub (Langdon). 
Br. 5124 = fcibtt- Meiss. 3488 = favul, 3478 = nahii. 
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Georg . '^'5 wfc, j (^), <^^^6^^00-05) uh(n)-oha = 
to speak, speaking (?); sa-uh-ar-i = 

conversation. 

14. hil = blaze, bui-n, clean. Br. 4.59.5 = sarupu: 

Meiss. 3100 = K<d a. Georg. 'So^-ooq^-o > *^n^-'5n^-o 
hir-hil-i > *bil-hil-i (reduplicated hil) = the burning of 
the fire. 

15. hir = shine. See bar = bara.ru ; also Meiss. 
5784 = namciru. Georg, root > 5m hr > pr : omo- 
b^-o, 5mO-b^-n hri-ul-l, pri-al-i = to shine, to be 
brilliant. 

D 

16. da Kyy = a postposition. Georg. 
oo^bj 0(u) (see grammar). 

17. dag = affliction, root dig. Br. 5533 = rapadu. 
Georg, roots 

tic-iv-d-i, iK-ena = to cause the suffering, to 

afflict: = a prisoner, captured; ^ 

tkvev-na > tkve(n)-va = to seize, to capture 

(Sum. dig > dih = to seize, to capture); fke(n)-a 

= to cause affliction, sorroM’. I am not quite certain 
M'hat Sumerian root corresponds to Georg. 
fnq-il-i = to be afflicted, to be in .sorrow, sorrow'. It may 
he of the same root as Sum. dig = seize, but also Sum. 
.^ig = be low, be dark (see sig = be low). In support of 
this view’ is the fact that Sum. zib = also “ evening ” = 
Georg. mduq-ri = evening. As to dag = 

lUJKaru = break to pieces (Sum. tag), it corresponds to 
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Georg, root tq: teq-va, Min. 

tiiq-ua = to break to piece.s (see tag = break to pieces). 

18. dag = bright. Meiss. 5741 =ebbu, 5747 = ellu. 

Georg. i^'/-e = day; Min.-Laz. dg-a = day; 

Sv. — day. Perhaps connected ivith sig = be 

bright? {s > d 1). And Georg, sq > 6q > dg 1 Also Sum. 
zag (in a-cag) > dag ? 

19. dag = abide, repose, root teg. Meiss. 3868 = 

nacCizu. Georg, root dg : dg-oma = to 

stay, to abide; da deg! ~ stay! llb-^^-ro-S-rv 

m-dg-om-i = chamber, house ; a-dg-ili — 

place, spot. Connected M'ith sig = nacdzu, sug = usiu (?). 

20. dam = husband, Avife. Br. 11109 = abkdu, 

11113 = mdtn, root gim. Georg, roots ^9 qm and yig 

Iccj) = to do, to make, to create (Sum. gim = to do, to 
make, to create, from M'hich dam (>gam) — husband, 

wife, is derived. Indeed, in Georgian we have ^9^Gj-b 
(inn(n)-a = to make, to create; qin(n)- 

il-eha = the creature; Cb-^cn-<g-o nu-icO(f)-i = the created 
tiling, the fruit, the result (from yro-(g-b ko(p-a = to do. 


to create, to make). Min. 


^n9oG^-.^; 


b qimin-ua = to 


make, to create, to do. Laz. ^t^9, qoin, qnm, 

qi(l} = to do. etc., and ^ kr = to do, etc. From this root 
^9 qm comes, exactly as in Sumerian, ^9-b^-a 

f/ m-ar A = husband ; Min. ^ro.9cn-(C)-^o qomo(n)-di = 
husband , Laz. ^r'O-9f'0--^o qumo-d-i = husband. But, 
remarks Profe.s.sor H. Ziinmern (private communication): 
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“ Ob Sum. dam = liusband, au.s oam entstanden ist und 
iiiit givi et\va.s zu tbun ]iat i.st .sehr fraglic-li, ebenso 
diumi = sou.” (See gam and gim = make, etc.) 

21. dar(a) = ram, he-goat ; u-dar = female 

antelope. Br. 29-41 = ttiruhu ; Mei.s.s. 1870 = turahii. 


67 ) 


^-n tur-i = ram, wild goat. 


Georg. 

22. dur = (1) turn, twist, (2) -weave variegated 

threads into a garment, be of I'arious colours, vai'iegated. 
Br. 3482 = bardmu ; Meiss. 2226 = hardmiu. Georgian 
two independent roots: tri-al-i = 

to turn. I think -with thi.s root is connected : (1) Georg. 

ir-e (t > i) = c\rc\e, circumference; (2) (?•, 

tr-el-i = variegated, of various colours. This 
root seems to be identical -with fr-a = to cut. 

Indeed, Sum. dar ( > tar) means also “cut” (see beloiv 
day), and it is possible that Sum. dar = variegated is 
independent of dar = turn. 

23. dar ( > tar) = split, detacli. See tar = cut, 
split, etc. 

24. de = shine. Br. 4589 = hiaba — flame, 

4582 = dipuni = torch; Meiss. 3087 = diparu, 3091 = 
la’abii. If the root of this Avord is really (fifj (Langdon), 
then it is possibly connected w'ith tab = burn. Hou ever. 
Ave have in Georgian two roots expressing almo.st the 
same ideas: (1) cnj, oocvj- > cn^8, etc.. Or. 6o>6va, etc. 

= light ; and (2) On'S ^ = heat, warmth. 

(1) Georg. = light ; cn^b-g^o Ova-li 

(>0o-li) = eye; S-oo^b-^j in-6va-re = moon, etc. 
(There are many words derived from this root in 
Georgian, Mingrelian, Lazian, and Svanian.) (2) cn'2)- 
og^-o 6b-il-i = Avarm, hot; ljn-cn'5-ro- si-6b-o = heat. 
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warmth. (Thence the name oi: the city of Tiflis, capital 
of the kingdom of Georgia: cr)'2)0(wn1jo dbiln^i.) Laz. 
root == to lieat, to be heated, to bake, etc. : 

Sv. teh-di = warm. I am not certain whether 

Geono root.s cr 6 and ooo 6h are of the same origin. 
Personally I do not think so. It is probable, indeed, 
that Georg, oo 6 is connected rather with Sum. ut -^1 


(or tu -^1 ?). 

2.3. dl = go, walk. Georg, root 
rfiYuj, de(n)- du-v-di-vur = I go, 

I walk It-tjon-ll s-di-s = it flows, it goes (from him, it 
etc.); pb-^-o ia-d-i = go! m-di(n)- 

ar-e = a river, from de(n)-a — to go, to flow. 

See du = to go. 

26. dih ( > dig) = come, advance. Br. 10676 = 

bau, 10679 = et^Ku: Meiss. 3646 = (?). Georg, root 

FW’ FW’ FS 9co-P^-^b mo-ie-vn = 

fa-3' da-fe-LV.=to attain 


to come, to advance ; rob 

(T ^ 

(atteindre); 


733-3' 


F O'^b ~ draw; 

to invite, to lead in. Is the Sum. dih > dig connected 
with sig = rush forward, with whicli the above-mentioned 
Georgian root is also connected ? 

27. dih ygj, root dig (dig) = seize, afflict, liold. 
Br. 10674 =aJjuzn, 10677 = hadru, lOGH = k< unit, 10694 
sahdtu, 10699 = tuindijn; Meis.s. 8776 = Kuhi, 8185 = 
iamdJju. Also dab = death {mdtu), literally “ the seizing 
away'’ ; dub -- {milu) = dead, etc., .seize with love, etc. 
(Prince). Georg, roots Ik, tic, tic, and 

perhaps also H — Georg. tKiv-il-i, t/ceiia, iicena, and 
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iu.qill — (see da<j = affliction); ~ prisoner, etc. 

(see the same dug). Then a vulgar expression for “ liaving 
sexual connexion”; tk(n)-i'(i = coitus (the 

same root as tkve('ib)-va = seize, capture). 

28. dig ^ a >— < = seize, bind (Langdon) ; see above 
dib = to die, dead. Br. 4388 (-(/), also 4390 {-g) = mitu: 
Meiss. 2911 = mutu ; also Br. 1517-19, Meiss. 864—5. 
(Also Langdon, dig = seize, bind = laCib, li'bu.) See 
above dib = seize. 

29. dig = stone (Prince) ; cf. dag = ubnu. 

Br. 5229, also Meiss. 2594 {dih). Georg, oools-b 6iq-a = 
clay ; Min.-Laz. ^olj-8 diq-a. = earth, ground. 

30. divi ( > gim) = create, produce, educate, be, 

exist. Br. 9116 = basil, 9118 = epesu, 9112 = banil : 
Meiss. 6867, I + fcj = itjyisu = intelligent (Del. Assj-r. 
Lesestticke, Ftinfte Aufl., 1913, Glossar.; = umsichtig. 

klug). Georg, roots : ^9 qm — to create ; ic(f> = to 
create, etc. (see dam = husband). Also Georg. 

KO(p(n)-a = to be, to exist. I do not think that this root 
belongs rather to dig ( > dim) = grow up, than to gim — 
to create. 

31. du, dug = to speak, to meditate. Br. 525 = 

dahubn. 531 = tcibil, etc. Georg, roots 




> cn 


h 


on tku > 6qu > 6q( r) : si-tkd-u = word ; 

01^-98 > cn^'^-98 6q-ma > 6qu-ma = to say ; 

rrv^b 6q(r)-oba = to .say, to relate. Laz. root = 

to say, to relate; also Laz. ci-t-a (t>tkt) = 

word. I think also that the Georg, root (k belongs here ; 
ficu-a = intelligence, reason ; Sv. 
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li-tKiu-ri = to think, to meditate ; ~ 

intelligence, wit. Also Laz. Fa tFs -n u-iv-i = 
I say ; and Georg. ^8^ t/c, tic : se-tic- 


oha = to inquire, to notice, to know ; 


po 




ob u-fic-eba 


= to know, etc. I tliink that Sum. sig = dabahiv, sig = 
iniristu are of the same root as dug {s > d). See sig = 
oversee, rule. 

32. du, dug = good, be good. Br. 8239 = tabu. 


Georg, roots 


<J0 - ^fG-'2)-n-b 


dob-i-a = it is 


better; 3 -^cyj-'2)-o vi-dob-i = hetter ; qj^cn-’S-fb dob-na = 




to surpa.ss, to vanquish (to be better). Min. 


dg-ir-i = good. I think in this case also that this dug 
is connected with sag = pure, good (see this sap and sig = 
pure, good). Here also s > d. Thus not only Sum. d [j c, 
but it is very probable that Sum. s, s |] d, or d |j s, s ; 
indeed, we have: di6(?) = afflict jj sip (?) = humiliate 
(Georg. tK, ik, tk, iq); dug ~ speak |j sig = speak (Georg. 
tk, 6q, Ik) ; dug = good || mg = good (Georg, db, dg): rlib 
( > dig) = come, advance |j sig = plunge forward (Georg. 
t(i), iv). But dug = be full, and dug = he good, liave 
nothing to do with each other. In this case, too, Prince 
is mistaken : he derives from the idea dug = plenty dug = 
love a woman sexually, and from this latter the idea of 
'■ being pleased ” of “goodness”. But it is very doubtful 
that the logic of Sumerians proceeded in such a wav. 
Here also the diig-wox&s arc only phonetically similar, 
and were therefore expressed by the same Cuneiform 
sign. Indeed, in Georgian we have for dug = good the 
root db > dg, and for dug (comes from dig = seize) = love 


a woman .sexuallj^ the root tk(u),iwo entirely independent 
i-oots. (Besides, I think that dug = to bo full, is connected 
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■with slg = be full, from )sig = to pour upon, Georg-, ~ to 


pour out, and thence 


Fa Fa- 


'S 


5 tk-ro = to measure 


liquids and diy substances ?) 

.■)3. (Ill = go. Br. 4860, S“- II, 42. Georg, root 
^ (J : flu -v-di-mr = I go, I M-alk, etc. ' 

(see above dl = to go). 

34. da ^ = make, do, con.struct, build, establish, .set 

up. Br. 5248 = baud, 5254 = epeAu. 5269 = saKanio] 
Meiss. 3608 = band.. Georg, root ^ v) > d( r ) : 

de-ba = to put, to rest, to lie; 8-dev-f> = 

it lies, it rests ; .8-dev-s = it lies, it rests. Laz. root 

dc : do-dca-<j)ii, = to set up, to put, to 

place. 

35. dio, dumu = son. Br. 4081 = mdrit. From 

the same root as ad(du) = father, and dam > gam = 
husband, Avife (?). Georg. 9^ dc = son, progeniture. It is, 
indeed, not impossible that the Georg, roots 9, ^ 
<1, d. d are connected Avith ^9, qm. kt^ = to create. 
Gf. Old Georg. 9^^-^G^-b dc6-f n )-a = to bear a child 
(3Iarr, t. iv. p. Ini). It may be also that the 

Georg, roots d > db ('() > dm (dm-a) = brother = Sum. 
d. dm (adda. damn) are <juite independent roots from 
qin = Sum. gim = to beget, to create. See dam = 
husband, and the remark of Professor H. Zimmern. 

36. dug tyy^' = ves.sel. Br. 5893 = Kurpatu. Georg. 
^ro-^-O d<xj-i = a vessel (a vessel for Avine and AA-ater, 
a clay A’ase). 

37. dug = knee. Br. 8215 = birku: ileiss. 6117 = 

birl.'u. Georg, root doq qSum. d ;! Georg, fi): 


JK.AS. IDl,'). 


19 
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6oq-ra: da-6oq-eha = to kneel. 

6vcq = knee. (In Georgian. Lazian, and 

Mingrelian the root Bq has been replaced by Semitic 
in the sub.stantive “ knee ; hvK = Georg. *inrq > mq : 
rauq-li = *murq-Ii = knee: Ilin.-Laz. hnj > Sem. bi'K : 
harg-ul-i = knee.) 


38. dun = cavity, 


hole, trough, canal, trench. 
Br. 9870 = joiGl .sit navi, 98(18 = p'dii Su Georo-. 

d Sv. 

clay vessels ; Georg. ^cn--cnb' 


root cnbG Ban, and Sv. Bun, met in the words for 

&-G qo-Ban-i = pot (clay- 

pot); Laz. ^^b-oobG-n ^ua-dan-i = clay-pot {qo-Ban-i, 
qdu-Ban-i = qva = stone -f Ban-i = cavity)?). This is 
very probable, because the original meaning of Georg. 
qva, = stone, seems to be "day’ ). Sv. Bun-u = 

pot, jar. See udun and tun. 


(To be continued.) 




Archives of an Oracle. Fac-simile archaic Chinese inscriptions on bone, being Sentences Nos. 106 to 155, 
translated in January Number, and annotated in April Number of the Journal. 
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THE AECHIVES OF AN ORACLE: NOTES ON THE TEXT 

By L. C. HOPKINS 

TN these Xotes the numbers refer to the similarly 
numbered phrases and sentences published in the 
January number of the Journal. 

5. Here, and elsewhere on these bones, the word 
liftiang is always written M’ith the once homophonous 
character for sheep, yang, both probably in ancient times 
being pronounced approximately tmng. 

8. I do not know why a cowrie-.shell was called 
chi yil, a lucky fish, nor why on these imitation cowries 
the last two characters are fairh' often 2/*b 

where I liav'e assumed, in default of any better explana- 
tion, tliat ^ stands for its homophone, — i, one. 

15. How is it we find the Emperor T'ai Mou here 
exceptionally styled by his Temple-name, and not, as 
ordinarily in the bones, by the former designation ? 

16. Here, and often, though not always, on the bones, 
fu, happiness, is written without the determinative Tjf 
shih, presage. 

20. Li, in, now is always written on the bones. 

25. The phase of the character || lung, dragon, that 
wo find on these bones is very interesting. The freedom 
of the original pictogram of a dragon soaring in the 
clouds has not yet fpiite hardened into the fixed rigour 
of the schematic chai'acter. We still se(‘ in the left half 
the traces of that writhing form, the heatl and forepart 
"with scales, indicated by transverse strokes. This has 
become the left half of the modern character. The right 
varies considerablj’ in the not too numerous examples 
open to scrutiny, but usually seems to represent the 
convoluted hinder part, ending in a tritid tail, and 
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transforiaed into the anonuilons ri^^dit side of the 
present form. 

25a. Probably the lisiao lao and ta !/io of the hones 
are equivalent to the shao lao and t’ai lao of the Book 
of Rites. The former consisted, accordinsr to tlie com- 
mentators, of a lamb and a young pig, the latter of the 
same Avith an ox. 

28. The original character for ling is veiy curious, 
and if I am not deceived, it leads to certain tentative 
conclusion.s of interest, and, in their degree, of value. 
I therefore ask the reader s patience while we stud}' it. 
Here, and in Nos. 29 to .82, and. in fact, wherever it 
occurs in my collection, it is, within slight limit.s, thus 
shaped, up or p. What icord does it point to ? And 
further, what is the depictive intention, the graphic 
significance of the character Undoubtedly the word 
is ling, now Avritten but earlier s. under Avhich 
latter our form is found in Wu Ta-cheng's Shao Wen Kn 
Chou Pn, cited from a bronze boAvl. Wu gives the 
context transcribed in modern Avriting, ^ H ^ ling 
ming nan lao, “ a deathless destiny,” literally “ a fair 
or fine destiny that cannot grow old”. Under his first 
entry he cites the analogous phrase f;? ling chung, 
“ a fair ending,” which he calls •“ an auspicious phrase 
of the ancients ”, equivalent to the more modern 
ling chvng. 

Ling is not ahvays adef(uately translated by such 
adjectives as good, fair, or fine, but implies something 
marvellous or magical, as I have here rendered it. 

This being Avhat the word connotes, what can be 
discovered as to the graphic significance of the character ' 
What does the latter represent ? Wu Ta-ch'eng, though 
he places our form under the character US, does not 

OLD 

explicitly menticm Avhether he C(,)n^iders it, in its com- 
position, a mere v'ariant of that .sign, or an independent 
■symbol. But another authority, a little senior to him. 
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Wu Shill-fen, quotes the same jiassasfe from the same 
bronze {ling ming nan luo), but without penetrating the 
disguise of the figure. He guessed it to stand for 
t^hou. to receive. Such an ecjuation, liowever, is really 
not to be justified by any of the very numerous examples 
of the character show that are known, and his namesake’s 
reading ling is certainly .sound. That being postulated 
I venture to propose the following explanation of the 
peculiar form before us. 

The most difficult words to write pictographically are 
usualh' those of highly generalized meaning, words having 
a wide sweep of application, but of high significational 
tenuity. Such a word is ling, magical, wonderful, fine, 
spiritual. How did the Chinese solve the problem of 
giving a written form to this elusive word ? As often 
before, by the device of borrowing ”. By using an 
already current homophone. Now there exists a syllable 
lioig, meaning a handbell. The Liu Situ Ku briefly 
describes this as consisting of a “ round rim within which 
is attached a globular clapper (j^L nxin), making when 
shaken a ring-a-ring sound (literally ‘ ring-ring-ly ’, 
ling-ling-jun). Hence its name is ling ”. This 
word is written 1^. I now suggest that in the form 
occurring on the bones and, as we have seen, once also 
on a bronze, we have an ancient variant of ling, but 
that instead of being a phonetic compound, as the latter 
is, ours is a pure jRctogram. I see in the upper part 
an almost straight-sided bell, the left side made shorter 
than the right to accommodate the lower part of the 
character. The short transver.sc strokes, always on the 
right side joined on their inner ends, but not so on 
the left, perhaps represent panels or other external designs. 
The straight, nearly vertical median line is the rod of 
suspension, below and rather to the left of which is 
what looks like a hook. This hook, however, implies 
an earlier annular form, just as is a later 
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modification of 6 . Hence I inter an ideal type ^ ■ 
Lastl\', there is in close proximity to the clapper and 
sometimes turned to the right, and sometimes to the left, 
the sign for right-hand, 54 “ot, I imagine, to suggest 
that the clapper is touched by the hand, but placed in 
the usual position in compound characters for that sign 
to appear, and merely to suggest the Uff'iun of ringing. 

34. The characters are from the inscription on a dragon- 
shaped object, and are of exceptional fineness of execution. 
The material is, I think, not bone, but steatite, and the 
object itself has been illustrated by Dr. Perceval Yetts in 
fig. 5 of his paper on Symbolism in Chinese Art. read 
before the China Society on January IS, 1912. Dr. A^etts 
thought the carving probably represented the head.s and 
fore-quarters of two tigers or leopards, and .suggested 
that the specimen may have formed the handle fixed to 
the lid of some ve.ssel. On the whole, I believe that the 
object to which the fragment was attached was probably 
a disk, and one of a style and execution rendering it 
much to be regretted that it did not fall into Western 
hands. I may mentioi: that tin* characters of Xo. 97 are 
on one side of tliis. 

35 and 36. No such meaning as *• male ’ is given by the 
dictionaries to the first character in these two phrases. 
Nevertheless I am pi-etty confident that such is the sense, 
and that, in this coimexion, the character has since been 
replaced by ^ mou or 'mu. It is impossible t(j develop 
the argument here. 

41. The original of the second character is wriUen 
and it may be asked wliy this is not jf’j /.s/a, wine. 
That is, indeed, the equation given by Lo Chen-vu in his 
Yin Hlunig Cheng Pu Wea Tzh. K'm), p, 21, tliough he 
too thinks that the three short strokes are not n-ntcr 
as the iShuo Wen supposed, but represent wine-drops 
being poured out from the ves.sol. 9’his view may well 
be correct. However, I am confirmed in mv reading by 
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the learned Japanese author of the CJioyohahn Ji Kan, 
who cites two essentially similar forms, and no others, 
under Ifj" cJiou. But there is another reason, which is 
that the three dot variant for icater, in combination, 
is not to be found, to 1113 - knowledge, earlier than Han 
times. Yeiy possibh' the ChoyokiiLu s suggestion is 
right, that these three short strokes (sometimes placed on 
the left, sometimes on the right side) are here for mi, 
grain, to indicate spirit made from grain. The same, it 
thinks, is the case in ^ i, sacriticial wine vessels, where 
the rice of the modern form is replaced b\’- two short 
.strokes. 

42. In the original specimen (H. 7S3), de.scribed under 
No. 157, see p. 59, six characters are crowded on the 
small di.sk below, and as in various instance.s cited by 
Lo Chenyli, these two characters must be read from 
below upwards. 

50. The ta lao is no doubt the t'ai lao of tlie Book of 
Rites, the Greater Sacrifice, offered on certain occasion, s 
bv’ the Emperor, as the sJiuo lao (see No. 25 A) of tin' 
same work was offered bi'- the feudatoiy princes. The 
Greater Sacritice consi.sted, it is said, of an ox, a lamb, 
and a 3 mung pig (thus corresponding to the suovetaurilia 
of the Romans). Tlie Lesser Sacritice omitted the ox. 

53. This phrase, and No. 06, occur in H. 783, previous! \’ 
described, and accord with the s 3 'nibollsm of this disk. 
As Mav'ers wrote in his CJdnese Reader’s Manual, p. 288, 
“ the Moon, representing the concreted essence of tlie 
feminine principle in Nature, as the masculine principle 
is embodied in the Sun. Tlie Moon is consequent! v 
regarded as chief and director of eveiything subject in 
the cosmic S 3 ’stem to the Yin principle. ’ 

54. On the face of them these two characters mean 
“ great moon ”, a well-known phrase in modern Chinese 
for a month having t!iirt 3 ' dav’s, as distinguished from the 
“small moon'' of twent\'-nine. But I do not think such 
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a sense applies in this or the other contexts where the phrase 
occurs on the bones. In one of the instances, a balancing 
sentence immediately follows, identical in wording except 
that k n ta yueh, in the upper part, is replaced by 

2^ (modern ^ td hfiianr/). great prosperity, in the 
lower. The ground for interpreting yueh, moon, by 
its homophone yueh, joy, seems fairh' strong. 

Xor will this seem far-fetched or strange to those 
who have familiarized them.selve.s with the dominating 
influence of symbolism on the Chinese mind, on which 
Dr. Perceval Yetts has written .so lucidly in his Symbolism 
in Chinese Art. 

This .symbolism in early times was largely one ba.sed on 
what may be called allusive homophony. And a .special 
group of these miniature carved objects in the various 
collections now dispersed through Europe and America 
have no other aim than to exemplify this principle. If 
we find a model of a tortoise alone, it is as a vehicle 
to convey wishes for some lasting good, proVjahly long 
life, because the word for “tortoise", kuvi, and that for 
“ lasting ”, /lilt, were anciently homo]>honcs, as they still 
are in the colloquial of Amoy. If in other examples we 
find the same creature holding a musical-stone in its 
mouth, it is because the words for the former, and for 
happiness, have the same sound ch'ing, and the two 
models combined thus expre.ss, and may perhaps attract, 
“ enduring happines.s.” In another instance the tortoise 
holds a cre.scent moon, to convey a prayer for “lastine- 
enjoyment”, since moon and enjoj'inent share the .same 
.sound, yueh. 

.Such is the explanation of these little models a (Jou])lr 
entente, these unspoken and materialized })uns. 

()8. For the explanation of this strange expre.ssion. see 
the Note under No. 108. 

71. Literally, the “prospective ble.ssings ”, of the 
Sovei-eign’s arrival in a neighbourhood. 
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75. The character here transcribed as Jiui, regret, is 
I . I believe this decipherment is right, and that in 

form it ansvers to the right side of the modern character, 
where heart i.s a later and differentiative addition. 

76. T&ai, calamity, is in the original, written in the 
old form of p!^ isn 't, minus the p, and not as in the 
modern shape, u'liier over fire. 

83. If n e .suppo.se these carved objects in bone to be 
identical in shape with the valuable originals, perhaps 
made of jade, of which they were miniatures, mementos, 
and, as it were, “ counterfoils,” then a “ moon-disk ” was 
a tortoise holding a crescent moon in its mouth, and 
touching with its front feet the two horns of the crescent. 

88. This astronomical indication will no doubt convey 
more to some sinologists than, I regret to sav it does 
to me. 

91. I call attention to the occurrence of the expression 
fiL fien in this place. With the sense of “field of 
happiness ”, it is a well-known Buddhist phrase, but 
apparently is not found recorded in earlier-than- 
Buddhist literature. On the other hand, fien is often on 
these bones used for it.s homophone meaning “to hunt”. 
But on the whole, the full phi-a.se .scarcely seems quite 
appropriate for a wish that the Powers “ may grant good 
.sport ”, the only alternative rendering I see. 

100. This phrase, preceded by different cycle-dates, is 
repeated several times on this specimen, and the object 
of the inquiry is not specified till after the sixth repetition. 

107. Just as the character for sheep almost always on 
these bones stands for its homophone meaning prosperity, 
so lu, deer, may hei'e equally well stand for its homophone, 

happiness, success. I cannot tell for certain which is 
meant, and very possibly, “ may his hunting be in every 
way successful” would be the correct rendering. 

108. There is in the Li Ki, or Book of Rites, as the 
text stands now, an expression ^ tso kuei, which. 
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though it appeal's to mean literally “ to make or do 
the tortoise’’, is understood as meaning' ' to operate on 
the tortoise as Couvreur translates it, viz. to cover the 
shell 'with ink and expose it to tire. In the pre.sent 
fragment (H. 819) and in others, the character here 
treated as tso is written or rather incised H or fc; . 
Whether the equation with tso is right or wrong, 
I conjecture that the character found in the ancient te.xt 
of the Li Ki was written as ours is here. The form 
ti is cited in the Supplement to Wu Ta-ch'eng’s SJiuu 
Wen Ku Chou Pu (p. 8, 2nd edition), among other 
unknown character.s, but with the note that Ch'en 
Chieh-ch'i read it as W tso. It is troublesome that the 
form can scarcely be distinguished from tcu, not. on 
the bones. 

The phrase 3}^ lai constant!}’ occurs on the.se 

relic.s. I have rendered it for luck’s sake ” as a formula, 
though the bald literal translation, taking the verb lai 
causatively, is “ to cause luck to come ”. 

It is possible that here and elsewhere 0 chi jih 
is equivalent to ^ ch’u chi, “ the first (being a) lucky 
day ” of the moon. Kanghsi gives chi alone, as the first 
day of a month. 

There is nothing to prevent the last four words of the 
passage from meaning to-day rain has come ”. 

109. As will be seen in the Plate, In hxianij, “success 
and prosperity,” are written with their former homophones 
deer and sheeji. a felicitous way of wishing the king good 
sport, for the word ya'iaj includes antelope as well as 
goats and sheep. 

111. The eighth character is a ver\- remaikable one. 
I agree with Lo Clieii-yu in believing it to stand for 
Ig shno, a place in what is now the Province of Shansi, 
and originally the appanage of Sliih, “one of the ablest 
of the men who lent their aid to the establishment of 
the dynasty of Chow ” ( Legge’s Cluncse Classicft, vol. iii, 
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pt. ii, p. 420). The modern form adopted on p. 54 for 
this place-name is objected to by Chinese purists, and 
it would have been better to have printed . I also 
accept Lo's equation of the last cliaracter of the passage 
wdth fsai, harm. 

118. The character transci-ibed by me as yung is left 
unidentitied by Lo Chen-yii. There was a place called 
^ M Yung eh'eug, in Honan, which first character niunj 
be a mere variant of the form written on p. 54. See 
Playfair’s Cities and Toiens of China, p. 416. 

119. This is a decidedly cryptic statement. Wu I was 
a Sliang dynasty ruler reigning from 1198 to 1194 u.c., 
and the Avording of the sentence would be simple had 
Wu I been a date and not a name. 

The specimen is also interesting from containing near 
the broken-off edge an interrupted text, of which we can 
read “ On the day i)infj-c}iSn took omen . . . Wen Wu 
. the victims’’. Now if, as seems pi-obable 
prima facie, the characters %ven nni refer to Wen Wang 
and Wu Wang, the founders of tiie Ciiou dynasty, it is 
evident that we have to do rvith an inscription of Chou, 
not of Shang, date. Then why this reference to omens 
from a sovereign of the ousted line ? 

121. I take tliis passage to be a note made, perhaps 
partly before and partly after the sporting expedition 
referred to, which Avas probably Avith luxAvks and hounds. 
Tlie character here transcribed chi, recorded, is left 
undeciphcred by Lo Clicn-yti, and is conjectural on my 
part. It is also possible that ‘'215’’ should be 115 ’. 
But as ill numerous other jia.ssages, both on bronzes and 
these bones, the multiple of the hundred (or of ten) is 
so closely attached to tlie following figure that it is hard 
to knoAA' in this case AA'hether both horizontal strokes or 
only the upper one are to be reckoned. This peeuliarit\- 
is frequently found on bronzes in enumerating gifts of 
horses, and Avhere in modern Cliiiiese 09 liS nia esbsvt 
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ji'f. ■■ of horses four head,'"' Avould he written, we have in 
numerous in.stances. tir.st;, tiie old form of nm. tlieii three 
horizontal strokes, then the fourth horizontal, serving 
hoth as tlie fourth digit and a.s the uppi'r stroke of tlie 
last character. 

I suppose chui to mean various sort.s of small birds, 
such as larks, finche.s. etc. Barring these, the bag was 
not excessive. 

I can find no record of a place or region called Mu 
(not f p Lbig, as wrongly transcribed and tran.sliterated by 
me on p. 55). 

122. Notice in this, and in the two following extract.s. 
as well as in others, the interposition of the Avord 
ijidicating the subject of the inquiry between the 
characters pw and cheng. If, etymologically, jm ~ ^ 
p'li, to strike, as it probably does, the literal sense of 
hsing cheng is '■ to strike a journey omen ”, and so in 
other cases. The " striking ” would cover the proces.s of 
boring and applying heat to the tortoise-shell, or other 
bone, by which the nece.s.sary cracks in it were produced. 

123. The equivalence of the fourth character, the 

curious human figure holding .something like a stick, but 
in many other example.s on bronze.s apparentl}' letting 
fall a sword from his hand, has been variously gvwRsed at. 
I believe it corresponds in point of form to wiiich 

probably represents an earlier form of jnodern ^ k 
doubt, and has the same .sense. But the author of the 
CliOyOkaka Ji Kan, after discussion, decides that the 
bronze examples stand for .s7u7(, arrow. I cannot agree. 
Hence our figure had better be regarded as doubtful by 
the sceptic or “ doubtful ” by the believer. 

126. Tlie equation of the last character with [)y hsiung 
is not quite certain. In the earlier stages of the .stndv of 
these bones, the late Mr. Cbalfant and nij-.self hankered 
after chan as a solution, but that will not work out 
in the texts. In any case, the word involved must be. 
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on the analogy of siinilav expressions in similar positions, 
one of ill-omened meaning. 

128. On further consideration, I think tlie fourth 
character must not he equated with fj hsing, but sliould 
be as in No. loO, ^ fs'u, hurriedh', to ha.sten. 

Shang T ien appears to be a place-name, but I can 
throw no light upon it. 

Note the cliaracter yil in the Plate. It is here used 
as a ^hace-uame. But its sense of bearing or rearing 
children is illustrated by the composition of the character, 
viz. mother on the left and a new-born infant, indicated 
by the character ttu, inverted, as at birth, below and 
to the right. A good example of the suggestive compound 
class of characters. 

130. The ecptation of the fourth character is to some 
extent conjectural. 

This fragment, wliich contains more tlian one very 
piquant riddle, apart from the passage translated, is, in 
my view, one of the most valuable in my collection, for 
it records the words of one who uses the phrase Yil 
I Jen, “I, the One Man,’ onlv uttered bv the reigning 
Son of Heaven. Consequently thi.s must be a record of 
a .sovereign either of the .Sluing or of the succeeding 
Chou dj’nasty. Tlie tii-.st column ojtens with “ On the 
day Kuei-ch'ou took an omen as to the King’s words ’ 
(b I El ^ 21U ivnng yaeh cheng), then follow six 
characters the purport of which I cannot fully under- 
stand, then the translated passage, which is succeeded 
by what appears to contain a statement as to sacrificing 
to a personage whom Lo Chen-yu conjectures to be 
qt ^ Chu Kuei, the father of Ch eng T ang, the founder 
of the Shang dynasty. (See Chavannes’ Meinoires hi>i- 
toriques, vol. i, p. 17G.) 

131. I think that the second character, though it 
seems to be Jll (7du(M*, stream, stands here for the word 
stnii, water, used in the sense of floods. A similar 
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sentence occurs on another fraf^nient, H. 23, where TF 
clieng, the first month, takes the jrlace of Jl, chiu, the 
ninth. 

132. Notice liere and in No.s. 134 and 1S.5 tiie 
cliaracteristic use of ch i, after the sulyect of the 
sentence, as tliougli it were ■’The king liis iiunting’'. 
As Legge says, speaking of its use in the Shu King. 
“ Very often it comes between the nominative and the 
verb, making the nominative emphatic” {The Chinese 
Classics, vol. iii, pt. ii, p. 654). 

133. I can find no trace of an\' place-name written as 
in tlie text. Can it be a variant of al.so written 
yii, the rain-sacritice, which also forms part of the name 
of a place in Honan ? 

134. There was an ancient locality of tliis name in 
wliat i.s now Shantung, apparently not far from the 
pre.sent border of Honan. (See Chavanne.s’ 2Iemoires 
Itistoriques, \-ol. i, pp. 1.5-lG, n. 4.) 

136. Profe.s.sor Parker ha.s pointed out to me that to 
render ^ yd, by •' and ’ is not easily justihed. It is 
true, and perhaps we should read “ to go to ”, iu place 
of “ and ". 

139. The fir.st character of this .sentence on p. 56 is 
wrongly printed. It slnmld be cJii. 

The original of the liftli cliaracter, which I liave con- 
jecturully donated with jfi^ ts'd, represents, in point of 
form, the left-hand half of ^ tz d, this left-li and half 
when written alone Ijcing .said by the Shua TIVn to stand 
for a word luan, and defined as ‘ to arrange, control ". 
This sense i.s the exact oppo.site (d the common word 
J'uan, which means “ di.sordered, confu.sed ". It is to be 
suspected that there is some error iu tiio Shuo Wen's 
text, and that the definition is right, but the indication 
of the sound wrong. Tlie author of the Liu Shu Ku 
bolds a similar view, pointing out that the Shuo Tfcn'.s 
definition and the sound attributed by Sun Shu-yen to 
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the character are irreconcilable. He also points out that 
in the Slui King the same character as it is now 
printed in the text of that work, is in several places used 
as meaning chih, to govern, regulate (while, I may 
add, in others it is used for disorder ’ He sa 3 ^s he is 
unable to imagine how the confusion came about. If we 
suppose the true sound of the character ^ was tcii, not 
luan, then it may be used in this pa.ssage and elsewhere 
on the bones for its homophone |j^ K'u. However, 
I admit the equation is highly tentative. 

140. Note the simpler old form of sici, year, harvest. 
It will be noticed that s/tui, water, floods, is here written 
in the normal kio wen form, and may appear to throw 
doubt on the equation of the second character in sentence 
No. 132 with sliui, water. 

141. The second character should be and its 
romanized sound /<ai. Also the character S chi has 
been omitted, and should stand fifth. This sentence 
and No. 140 are on the same bone. 

142. I am not sure that 1113 ' equation of the last 
character with jji^ huo is right. It seems possible tliat it 
is an ampler form of the last character in No. 126, which 
I believe to be lisiung. 

I am specially pleased to have identified the fourth 
chai-acter. It had resi.sted solution for about fourteen 
v'ears, .simple as it look.s, and easy a.s it peihaps seems to 
guess — when you know it. Lo Chen-Aui, p. 21, includes 
it ( in reversed shape) among the fre<pient but unknown 
forms. Liu T'ieh-ytin, in the preface to his T ieh Yiln 
Te'ang Kiu’i, had published a courageous theoiy that this 
cliaraeter, and that with which it is most often found 
in this particular .scription (viz. the fifth in this sentence), 
were to be read h.ui fu, and meant “ Serpent 

Father”, which he surmised must have been a title of 
the Chief Diviner, thoucrh it has a more Satanic rincr to 
me. But Lo Chen-\di has alread\’ identified the latter of 
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tlie two characters as icn (or icanij). not-to-have, and 
I have at last equated the former with ^ yu., to ha\e. 
It is, in form, probably a fuller variant of ^ yu. the 
right hand, which also occurs often on the bones as 
and sometimes as ^ . 

145. The last three characters might be rendered 
literally, “not that rain,” with ch i serving to emphasize 
the negative jni. But I think it quite possible that we 
.should regard ch’i as being used for its homophone ^ ch'i. 
to expect, in which case we should translate “ rain is not 
to be expected”. So too in the next sentence below. 

146. The oracle .seems to have been bothered by the 
weather on the morning of the forecast, for immediately 
following the sentence translated it is repeated, but 
with the negative omitted. Perhaps they had not our 
meteorological formula, “Some rain in places. Cooler.” 

147. The variation in the usual formula from “ancestor 
so-and-so ” to “ father ” i.s to be noticed. If we have to 
do, as seems most likely, with inquiries by or on behalf 
of reigning sovereigns, then the present sentence must 
relate to a son of one of the Shang dynasty rulers whose 
po.sthumous title ended with Ting. Perhap.s, then, it was 
Ti I, who reigned 1191-54 B.C., whose father was 
T’ai Ting. 

148. The third character has proved a most trouble- 

some one. It constantly recurs on these relics, and 
appears to be, per se, what is now written to fit 

together, to join. From the contexts it seems to have 
a verbal force, and I have tentatively e(juated it with 

chi (hei in Pekinese), to give. 

The present pa.ssage is the full in.scription on the hack 
of a model cowrie. (The.se cowries are termed in these 
legends “ lucky fi.sh ”.) The first throe characters here 
are on the right, the next three on the left .side, and 
between them, in the middle line, are the last two, to be 
read, I suppose, separately. 
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150. On a model cowrie. The eleventh character is 
written here, and fairly often elsewhere on the bone.s, in 
this contracted form. I have not ventured to equate the 
thirteenth character with any modern form. But it is clear 
from the context that it must be a verb, and it would suit 
very well if it were some word meaning to make or carve. 
The sign itself might be either two men or, more likely, 
two knives. There is in Kanghsi a character JlJ, read 
tiao, and defined by the Yii P’ien Dictionary as if ® 
tuan tsil, to take by severing. The sense hardly applies 
and no quotation is given. If, however, this tiao is 
a variant of j^lj tiao, to chisel or engrave, we should have 
a very good sense for our chai-acter and could then read 
“ the grandsons and sons carved (or engraved) a cowrie " 
as a record. 

It is curious that we never find “ one cowrie " written 
W, *■ !/i^’ but always though in the 

modern text I have used the common character to show 
the sen.se. See note to No. 8. 

151. The character tc’a has been accidentally 
omitted from the modern text on p. 58. 

153. The original of the third character (omitted in 
the modern text) ajipears to be a veiy contracted form 
of to exalt, to praise. Could ^ kei 

mean “• to present with honour ” ? 


jn.\s. I'Jl.'). 
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LE XOM DES TUEKS DANS L’AYESTA 
Les ehroniqiies du Celeste Empire raconteiit que le nom 
des Turks n’apparait dans I’histoire du inonde qu en 552, 
alors que les tribus qui avaient survecu a I’ecrasement des 
Huns renverserent la puissance des Ibir ( Jouen-jouen)d 

* “ Jouen-jouen ”, anciennement ib-ib (ef. la prononciation 

annamite nyep-nyep de ces cs3.ra.cter^s) = ibim = ibi/ = ib{r, les^' de Rashid 
ed-Din, pUiriel de Ihi, par I = r (cf. les Sien-pi des Chinois, qui sent les 
Sibir, lesquels out donne leur nom a la Siberie, et dont Ton trouve le 
nom ecrit .^* 1 - dans la chronique de Rashid ed-Din). Le chef de ces 
Turks etait Touman. -J; , qui epousa la fille du prince de Wei, et 

prit le titre de ll-khaghan ( ^IJ nl ff i-U kho-han), “ le grand 
khaglian*'. Je ne sais pourquoi Ton a identitie Touman avec le Boumin 
khaghan des inscriptions turkes de TOrkhon ; jamais les Cbinois, qui 
transcrivent les noms etrangers d'apres un systeme ires scientifique, et 
nullement au petit bonheur, n'auraient eu Tidee de rendre le t de 
Touman par un Ji. Le litre souverain, cbez les peuplades de race 
turke, telles les Huns, etait tchab<jhou, qui etait turk. tandis que celui 
de khnghan, qui appartenait aux Ibir tonghouzes, etait tonghouze, 
naturelleinent. On lit en effet duns Thibloire de la dynastie des Thang 
(edition primitive, chapitre 194a, p. 1) que, cbez les Turks, le khaghan 
{kho-han) etait le ineme chef que le tan-yii de Vantiquite, et que sa 
femme, la kho-houo-tonenn (= khaghatoun = khaghan-toun), etait la ineme 
que la ngo-sheu des temps anciens ; tam-wu, prononciation ancieiine de 
tan-yii^ represente t{c]i)ahg]wUy avec Inequivalence w = g, et ralternance 
rare, mais possible de g et gh (cf. le tibetain ^eug-gt transcrivant le 
Sanskrit sin/ia). Ce titre de tchabghou etait celin des chels des Huns, 
ancetres des Turks {Kang-mou^ fehing-pian, cli. 7. p. 107, annee 1 de notre 
eie ; ch. 17, p. 95, etc.). Les Sibir tonghouze'^, dont la puissance avait 
commence en 93 de notre ere {Kaiuj-mou^ ch, 10, p. 57). avaient pns le titre 
de tchabghou [tan-yu] parce qu'a leur epoque, e'etaient les Huns turks 
qui possedaient Thegthnonie de I'Asie sejitentrumale, et, en 281, on voit 
un chef sibir, Mou-young-she-kouei, recevoir du Fils du Ciel le titre de 
‘‘tchabghou supreme” {(<u tan-yu; Kang-moit. ch. 17, p. 13), ce qui 
inontre que le titre de tchabghou eut, comine celui de rudja, lapidement 
besoin d'un ampliticatif. En 402 de notre ere, Touloun, souveiain des 
Jeou-jen, autie nom des Jouen-jouen = Ibir. ayaut soinnis tons les peuples, 
a 1‘Ouest, jusqu'au royaume de Yen-khi (Khanishar), a I’Est, jusqu'a la 
mer de Coree, ai)audoiina le titre de tchabgliou, et prit le titre tonghouze 
de khaghan [Kang-inou, cli. *23,]). 30), pourmontrer an monde altaique qu'il 
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qi;i les eiiiployaient dans les mines de 1 Altai a leiir forger 
des armes de fer. 

Le nom de Turk, ou tout an moins la i-acine dont il 
a ete forme, existaifc a une epocjue bien anterieure an 
vi® siecle de I’ere chretienne. Tliraetaona. dans I'Ai'e.strf, 
a trois fils : Airi^'a ( = Arya), qui rerut ITraii en partage ; 
Sairima, qui devint le souverain de l Oecideiit, et Tura. 
qui fut maitre de I’Orient. II n y a aucun doute que ce 
Tura, ancetre de la race des Turks, qu'il est impos.sible 
de separer de leur nom, ne soit avestique, car il parait 
dans I’analyse du nask Cifra.ddt, telle que la donne le 
Dinkart} Tuirya ( = Turya), dans VAvcsta, parait comme 
epithete des pays touraniens,- a cote des pays .sainis. c'est- 
a-dire de la Chine, du Tchinisfiln, comme la nomine lo 
Boundah ishn : t diryaiidm , sd in i nu m , da h i nd. m dak yund m 
nardm ashaondm fi’ava.i-hayo yazamaide, “nous sacrifions 
aux fravashis des liomines saints des pays touraniens,® 
chinois, des Dahya ”,■* c’est-a-dire, a n'en point douter, aux 
Mazdeens qui vivaient dans le pays turk, des marclies 
de ITran aux frontieres de la Chine, en Chine, et en 
Bactriane. Un certain Tiira est cite dans le YaAit xiii, 
123, comme etant le pere du saint Frarazi.® Les “Danu 
touraniens ” parai.ssent a plusieurs reprises sous les especes 

sub-stituait la puts.sance des fconghouzes a ceile des peuples de race turke, 
et ce fut ce titre que Toumaii prit en oZy2. II e^t vraisemblable que le 
titre de tohalighou se retrouve dans le mongnl tchonhoiuihon, aveo le 
chaugeraent de I'a initiid en on, .sous rinlluenre de Toi/ linal : ce mot 
aujourd’hui signitie “ agile, alerte “ : on y reniaique la meme evolution 
semantique qui a amene le turc tnjin ,^.0 a ne plus signitier, dams le 
per.san qui I’a ernpruute, que “ joli ". 

1 Darraesteter, Zend- Artbta, tom. iii. p. Iviii. 

- Yasht xiii, 143. 

■' Yasht xiii, 143. 

* Yasht xiii, 144. Le.s Dahia .sont les Adai des (Irens, les Ta-hia des 
Chinoi.s ; a I'epoque de Vinvasion des Scythes, ils oecupaient la Bactriane 
(J. Darme.steter, ibid., tom. ii, p. .5.>4, note). Ils habitaient le.s pays 
a Test de la mer Caspienne. 11 e-t dilHeile <le dater cette mention de.s 
Dahia, qui peut remonter depui.s lo vir siecle avant notre ere ju.siiu'aux 
commencement de la .souverainete des .Arsacides siir riran. 

^ Darmesteter, ibid., tom. li. p. 544. 
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d’eniiemis malheureux des Iraniens : Ichrumao asehish 
frazairdi ddnunam haevarepaitindm, “ sinistres soiit les 
deiiieiii’es devastees des chefs de myriades des Danu "d 
ie mot haecare etant tres visiblemeiit la traduction du 
terme tiimen- “10,000,” qui represente, comme chacuu 
le salt, r unite superieure, le corps d’armee, des hordes 
altaiques. Deux heros noinmes xVshavazdah, et un 
troisieme, nomme Thrita, invoquent Ardvdsura Anahita 
pour qu’elle leur donne la victoire sur les chefs des 
Danu touraniens ”, ddnavo tdra, Kara® 1 Asabana, Vara^ 
I’Asabana, et le tres puissant Duraekaeta, ce cj^cle etant 
independant de celui de Vishtaspa, et certainement 
anterieur, sans que Ton puisse dire de combien, car 
Vishtaspa eut un songe dans lequel il vit lame de 
Thrita.“ Afrasyab, I’ennemi acharne des Iraniens, est, 
dans le Boundahishn, qui copie le nask Citradut de 
VAvesta, le descendant de Tura, fils de Thraetaona, et 
VAvesta lui decerne I’epithete flatteuse de “ bandit 
touranien ”, mairi/o tuiri/o.^ 

On voit sans peine que la racine au inoins du nom des 
Turks existait a I’epoque a laquelle fut ecrit rArcsfa, 
dont la redaction, si bas qu’on la vetiille placer, n’en reste 
pas moins infiniment antericure au regne de Touinan, 
^ Yaslit xiii, 38. 

- 7'iimdn dans la prononciation du mongol moderne ; primitivement 
(uumdn, avec Vd tres longtournant a To, tendant vers fonmon (P^ = inon 
en japoiiais ; mouu, dans les dialectes occidentaux» a Tepoque inongole, 
comme rindique la transcription tibelaine de ce caractere) ; toumdn, 
toman, encore au mo 3 ’en age (x-xiii'* siecle), comme rinditpie assez la 
prononciation actuelle du persan qui transcrit ce mot altaique. 

Tonmdn, tomdn, est un emprunb tres ancien au chinois ^ ^ to-man, 
‘‘les dix mille 

Ce nom est le turk hara, le raongol khara^ “noir,"' qui est tres 
fietpienb dans Tonomastique des Turks et des Mongols. 

^ Probablemenc le nom qui est devenu yucur en turk-oriental , et 
([111 signitie “adroit, rajiide ", puis “ chef ”, d’oii (junuink, “ objet 

oil hommo au([uel on accoide toute sa confiance", (jneurmtk, 

" reconnaitre ([uelqu'un comme chef." 

•’ Yasht V, 73 ; Darmesteter, toiu. in, p. 484. 

Yaslit V, 41 ; Yasht xix, 50. 
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a une epoque a laquelle les Huns etaiont les inaitres de 
I'Asie septentrioiiale. 

E, BLOr-HET. 


MON'GOL BOGHDO. " SAINT 

Le mongol ho'jJido. Hahn,’’ ancieniiLTiient hokh ta, entre 
dans la composition du titre ipie piit Temutchin, 
a I’imitation du noin posthume des Fils du Ciel, quand 
il se proclama souverain des Mongols: t<outoii hxjhxlo 
tchhikkiz khaghan, “saint et eminent emperem- des 
guerviers indomptables,'’ ce qui traduit a pen pres le 
title cliinois M ^ 

Boghdo est I’equivalent du mongol khoidoukhtoii, qui 
traduit couramment le -Sanskrit et le cliinois ^ 

“saint”'; dans le Vocabulaire ouighour-cbinois, bogktas, 
transcrit ^ iwu-to-seu, pluriel mongol en -s du 
mot mongol hoglita,- est traduit ^ A “ hommo saint 

Ce mot bokhtd, est la transcription litterale du participe 
passiE persun bokida, dn verbe 6o/t7d(ni, “ sauver, raclieter 

^ Saint ” et non ‘‘sage”. Ce sont les Missionnaire«5 de la Compagnie 
de Je-ius qui, par scrupule religieux, ont imagine de tiaduire ^ par 
“ sage ", {)Our iie pas appliquer Tepitliete de '* saint " a des liommes qui 
ii'orit pas ete illumines par la verite chretienne. II y a une nuance 
eiitre ces deux traductions, quoique la sage'*".e populaire fasse dire 
a Mahomet i— ^ oij “Celiii <|ui se connait lui-niemo, par 

cela meme, connait son Seigneur 

“ Ce mob hoghta^ est probahlement une forme mongole emjiruntee par 
les Ouighours, a Tepoque mongole, avec le pliirud mongol en -na comme 
il \ en a d’autres exenqdes dans le Vocahulaiie ouiiihoiir-elunois. Mais 
il pent egalenienb etre une tres ancienne forme turke avec ce meme 
pluriel en -s qui paraib dans les formations pionurnmales /u':. ■'-iz ; hixiJifa'i 
serait alor.s un pluriel <le majeste, comme il ,jue Tuiks ont 

aime a en former, tels les mots lexpieU. a la ermr de-^ souveiains 

turks de la lignee de Temour le hoiteiix (pu ont sm rindoii'^tan, 

ont elimine du persan les singuliers tlans ce ca^, le {duriel 

arahe Ujl auViya, que les Turks einpioient a la place du ^ingulun- 
wall, ‘-.saint,*’ e-^b la ttaducbion litterale et ineunsciente du pluriel 
hofjhta.^. 

" Diuis rexempUuro tpi'il a eiivoye a la F.ibliothwpio Royalr, au 
dessous (le A . 1« I’ere Amiot a (Ant " saiiotus. sajiieiitiAiinus ", 
ce qui prouve qu'il y voyait un st.ule <.up(»neTU' a celni du •■sapiens". 
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des peines efcernelles,” derive de la racine hliii.j, eii Sanskrit 
mvjv, dont la forme pelilvie bolchtak se lit dans un texte 
cite par le Lexique zend-pelilvi, oil il est parle d’ “ iin 
liomme adulte et en etat de grace” (jcibra-t ’parnufj-i 
hdkJitak} Le participe passif pelilvi primitif bokkt 
figure dans ce meme lexique comme traduction du zend 
buji.- C’est cette forme verbale que I on tronve dans les 
noms Chretiens de Bokht-yesliou‘, ^ “ sauve par 

Jesus”, Sebokht, A2 Qq|£ 0 “sauve par la Trinite”, et 
c’est aux Chretiens Nestoriens que les Mongols out 
emprunte le mot persan bokida, saint,” a une epoque 
a laquelle la langue pehivie avait disparu pour laisser 
la place a I’idiome moderue.^ 

E. Blochet. 

' .4)1 old zand-pahlaci glossary edited ... by Destour Hosheni/ji 
Jamaspji . . . rerieed by Martin ffaiiy. Stuttgard, 1S67, p. 39. 

^ Ibid., p. 2S. Le participe pas.sif hukht est conserve en persan 
moderne sous la forme qui est citee par le Borhan-i kati avec le 

sens de “fils”; c'est litteralement “celui qui est dellvre de I'emprlsonne- 
raent dans le sein maternel ” ; bociihii, en pehlvi, signifie “ delivranoe. 
accouchement”. En Sanskrit, le participe passif mnkta. de la racine 
muc, qui est bhuj en iranien. signifie, tout comme hokhta, “ un saint qui 
a renonce a toutes les contingences de ce bas monde et qui s'est prepare 
pour la delivrance du satitsnra." Bokhta et mnkta n'en sont pas moins 
rigoureusement independants, et hokhta n'est pa.s un emprunt an 
Sanskrit mnkta qui eut donne en mongol, soit mokfa, soit hoktu, inais 
pas hokhta, avec la gutturale aspiree. Boyhda se trouve en chaghatai 
.sous la forme Ui.j, qui n’a rien a voir avec le mongol hn;iliatour, ••heros." 
Boyhda est essentiellement different de Boyhdaii ei'a*-', qui entre dans la 
composition du nom du Boghdan Balkhan, en Bulgarie. 

" Le fait important est que hokhta a ete emprunte an persan moderne, 
dont les formes s'etendent de la .seconde moitie du ix' siecle a I'epoque 
actuelle. et non au pehlvi des Sassanides, quifut en usage duns I'lran du 
i'' au vii' siecle. Le pehlvi des Sassanides persista dans I'lran bleu 
apres la conquete musulmane : au vii*^ siecle, Tarabe emprunta a la 
langue de la Berse des mots termines par -y, qu'il transcrivit par le _ , 
qui se pronongait alors y, et dont la valeur dj est relacivement moderne. 
Deux siecles plus tot, ces mots se terminaient par un -k pur, comme on 
le voit par la transcription du nom du Khawarnak qui se trouve 

dans des textes du premier siecle avant I'liegire, mais qui represente une 
forme empruntee au v' siecle, a Tepoque de Yezdegerd, pere de Bahram 
Gour. Ils derivent de formes aehemenides en -ka, et cette finale -y 
a completement disparu dans le persan moderne. qui prononce handa, ce 
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THE POETRY OF MUTAXABBI 
The author of tlie note on the poetry of Mutanabbi 
(JRAS. 191.5, Pt. I, p. IIS) expres.ses the opinion that 
the passages selected and translated in my Literary 
History of the Arabs “■ are more calculated to reveal the 
side of his poetry which is repulsive to Western readers 
than to sustrest that, after making allowances for great 
differences in taste, Mutanabbi is really entitled to a high 
place among the poets of the East This may or may 
not be so — anyhow, it is quite a fair view to take, but 
in the interests of sound criticism I think some protest 
should be made against his implicit assumption that he 
can display the genius of Mutanabbi in a truer light 
by translating twenty verses picked from various odes 
in the Dlivdn. While the examples chosen illustrate 
the poet's wit, ingenuity, and terse felicity of phrase in 

qui se prononoait handu'/ a I'epoque de la conquete, le pehlvi bandnk, 
I'achemenide bandaka. II est difficile, fame de documents dates, de 
determiner d'une facon absolument precise I'epoque de la chute de ce -y, 
qui est la caracteristique du passage du pehlvi au persan moderne. 
11 n'en est pas moiiis certain qu'a I'aube de I'epoque classique, ce 
ohangement etait radicalement opere, car on ne trouve aucune trace 
de ees formes en -g, ni dans Roudegi, qui mourut en 329 de I'hegire, ni 
dans la traduction de la chronique de Tabari, laquelle date do 3.52 de la 
meme ere. Si I'on remarque qu'il y a une difl'erence de deux siecles eiitre 
les formes en -k, comme Khawarnak, et celles en -g, comme handag, que, 
de plus, la inoriihologie du pehlvi s'est conservee si lougtemps mtaetc 
qu’Attar, au xii' siecle, eraploie dans son 'I’tzkijnt d-mdiya des formes 
verbales qui sont du pehlvi pur, on est tente <le jilaeer, d'uiie fai^on 
approximative, car rien ne saurait remplacer lexistence d'une siirie de 
documents dates, vers le milieu du lib siecle de I'heirire, c'est-a-dire 
dans la seconde moitie du ix' siecle de notre ere, I'epoque de la 
disparition totale du -g terininant les mots persans, qui denvait du 
suffixe achemenide -ka. II en resulte que les documents manichehms qui 
ont ete trouves en Asie centrale, et dans lesquels on remarque des mots 
qui se seraient termines par -k en pehlvi, cn -g, vers I’ejioijue de la 
conquete, comme JirisMag “ange", mais qui se terminent en -a, aver 
la chute totale du -k, tel jiridita, ipii [larait lians ces frae-inents 
reposent non sur des textes pehlvis, mais bien sur des texte.s en persan 
moderne, posterieurs a I’annee 850, ce qui est un fait qui ne manque point 
d’une certaine importance pour la determination de la liate des monuments 
decouv'erts dans les cites en ruines du Turkestan chinois. 
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a form which English readers will hardly recognize as 
poetical, his most characteristic qualities are either not 
exhibited at all or are contemptibly dwarfed by the 
method which Mr. Dewhurst has adopted. Mutanabbi 
is especially unsiiited for such microscopic valuation, 
because an anthology of single lines reduces great merits 
and great faults to one level of littleness. In the book 
referred to above I have called attention to the masculine 
vigour of his verse, the sweep and splendour of his 
rhetoric, the luxuriance and reckless audacity of his 
imagination. Surely these are the grand features of 
his style that entitle him to “ a high place among the 
poets of the East ” and justify his reputation in the 
eyes of European critics. His pearls of wit and wisdom, 
though excellent of their kind, do not make him the 
great poet that he is, nor would their absence profoundly 
affect our judgment concerning him. 

ReYNOED a. XlCHOL-SOX. 


NOTES ON THE AVESTA 

Yasna XII, 9. Astuye daendvi Muzdayastitm jraspd- 
yauldiedlirOm 'iiidliusnaithishem. This is rendered by 
Dr. Mills (Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxxi, p. 250) 
“ I praise the Faith of Mazda, the Faith which has no 
faltering utterance, the Faith which wields the felling 
halbert”. The adjective nidliasnaitliishem means, how- 
ever, “ having put aside weapons,” i.e. peaceable, and this 
is a much more appropriate epithet for a religion which 
has never prided itself on being propagated by the aid 
of the sword. 

In the same verse the word husliyeiidindmcd is 
rendered “ of all that .shall in future come to knowledge 
which seems an unnecessarily lengthy and not quite 
accurate equivalent of a word which is simply the 
genitive plural of the future participle of the verb hu 
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(to be), vide Jackson’s Avesta Graininar, p. 187. The 
words lulitindmcd bdsliiie inti nit mcd may be simjily 
rendered “ existing and future 

Yasna XXX, 2. Tlie second line of this stanza. 
Avaenntd sued mnnnnhd, is translated b}' Dr. Mills 
“ See ye the bright flames with the (eyes of the) Better 
Mind ”. It is difficult to understand how the translator 
got this idea of flames out of the Avestic text, and 
neither the Pahlavi renderino' nor Xervosantrh's Sanskrit 

O v C? 

paraphrase suggests anything of the kind. The word 
sJed is clearly the instrumental case of an adjective 
qualifying mamanhn, and the line simply means “See ye 
with a clear (or bright) understanding”. 

Yasht XVII, 19. Darmesteter (.S.B.E., vol. xxiii. 
p. 275) renders Ruehj me hacd anhdo zernaf rii)i](6 
kerenaoiti by “He makes it better for me that I should 
leave this earth ”. The word rueko is, however, the 
accusative singular of the neuter noun raekunh, meaning 
a furnace or forge, and tlic passage means “ He makes 
a furnace better for me than this earth ”, i.e. Angra 
IMainj’u says of Zarathushtra that he makes his life 
■so intolerable that living in a furnace would be preferable 
to life in such conditions. 

Yasna LX, 5. Dr. Mills takes the words asha drnjem 
as a nominative and accusative and understands vninit 
(let conquer) along with them. It seems more natural 
to take usJui drujem to be a compound adjectiw in 
agreement with vdcim, and to render the last words of 
the verse “ Let truthful speech overcome falsely spoken 
words, which violate righteousness ”. 

Yasna XLY, 8. This stanza begins with the lines 

Tein ne stnotcush neiiKi nho d id ruvesJid 
Nu zU caslimnliii vijdda.resem. 

This is trail, slated (SBE. xxxi, 128) ■ Him in our hymns 
of homage and of praise would I faithfully serve. 
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for now with mine eye I see liiin clearly A more 
correct rendering would be “ Him in our pi-ai&es of 
homage I desire to serve, for I have now beheld him in 
my eye ". Vivareslto i.s a desiderative formation from 
varez (to work), of the same kind as miinagJizlio (from 
manj. desiring to magnify), which occurs in the next 
stanza but one in the same hymn (vide Jackson's 
Grammar, p. 193). Vyudaresheni is not the present but 
the imperfect tense, from the root dcreti, with the two 
prefi.xes vi and d before it. 

Yasna XLV, 1. The last two lines of thi.s stanza 
are as follows ; — 

Koit daihitlm diish-mstiJ^lL alitlm mei'iy.diyilf 

Aka varand dreyvdo hizvdo dveretu. 

In the second line Dr. Mills reads hizvu. I have not 
got Geldner’s text available for reference, but it would 
appear from Kanga’s very useful Avesta dictionary 
(^p. 588) that hizvd is the r-eading adopted in it. 

The first of these lines presents no difficulty. 
Daihitim is an adverb, and not an adjective qualifying 
ahum (which is not feminine). The rendering given 
by Profe.ssor Jackson in his Per-fla, Past and Pvcsrnf 
(p. (35), viz. “ Nevermore shall he, vile Teacher, the 
world destroy”, is much nearer the literal sense of 
the words (" Let not the evil teacher again destroy 
the world ") than that given at p. xxxiv of his Grammar, 
viz. Nor let the wicked teacher your second life 
destroy ”. 

The second line, however, is much more troublesome. 
Dr. Jlills originall}' seems (vide Study of the Gathas, 
p. 219) to have preferred to take dieretu in the sense 
of professing, and he then rendered the line “ Nor 
infidel evil creed loudly profess”, but in the Sacred 
Books of the East his version is “ The wicked is hemmed 
in with his faith and his tongue ”. Professor Jackson 
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has also given two clitferent renderings of the line, the 
earlier one being, “ The perverted sinner your tongues 
with his false faith,” and the later, “ Wicked Avower. 
he, of a sinful faith with his tongue.” 

The words aka and varand are both clearly in the 
instrumental case and agree together, meaning ‘‘ v.dtli 
a wicked belief ”. Dregniu is the nominative singular 
of the adjective dregvant (vide Jackson's Grammar, 
p. 8G), meaning demoniacal or irreligious. Hizvu would 
be the instrumental singular of hizvd (tongue), whereas 
hizvuo would be the genitive of hizn. a noun of the same 
meaning. Arareto is a nominative noun or adjective, 
derived from the root varet (rertere, to turn). The whole 
line seems, therefore, to mean literally, •“ The pervert 
with his wicked faith, irreligious of tongue.” 

E. P. Dewhurst, I.C.S. 


THE TAXILA SCROLL OF THE YEAR 136 

111 Sir J. H. Marshall's case, as set out in his second 
paper at p. 1 91 ff. above, about the translation and bearing of 
the dates of this record and the plate of the year 78, only 
one point presents itself to me as calling for notice.^ He 
has sugge.sted (p. 19-5) that the writers of the KharOshthi 
records of Taxila may have used modes of expres.sion 
ditfering from those of the writers of the Brfihmi records 
of the same period at Mathura and other places. But the 
KharOshthi records are Indian records, written in an 
Indian dialect and character, and framed by Indians, just 
like the Brfihmi records. Every line of them shows that 
they are subject to ju.st the same principles of construc- 
tion and interpretation with the Brfihmi records. And 

' I do not propose to write anything more at present on the general 
question, the date of Kanishka. Tliat matter is one wliicli must be 
decided, not by argument or construetii e evidence, but by tlie clear 
showing of .some inscriiitioii wliich will be conolii.sive one way or the 
other ; and this, it is hoped, may be found ere long, as a re.sult of the 
explorations which are being made. 
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the obvious meaning of the dates in the Bialimi records 
is a sure guide, no matter what may be the exact order 
of the words, to the understanding of similar entries in 
the Kharoshthi records. 

By way, however, of a supplement to what I liave said 
in mj^ previous paper,’^ I must make a few more remarks 
about the wording of the two dates, and for that purpose 
must crive the clauses themselves again. 

The Taxila plate of the year 78 

There is no question here about the reading : it runs : — 
samvachharaye athasatdtimae 78 mahara\'a.sa mahaih- 
tasa mogasa panemasa masa.sa diva.se paiiichame 5. 

Here, the word mogasa is .shown plainly to be the 
genitive singular of a name Moga, partly by the royal 
titles which stand before it in apposition to it, and partly 
by the next word being clearly recognizable as the name 
of a month and so not giving another title or a name. 

I take the position of the woi-d mogasa, with its titles, 
— namely, after the statement of the year and before that 
of the month, etc., instead of before the year, or after 
the whole date with some such word as rajami to govern 
it, — as intentional, with a view to making it dependent 
on what follows it. I therefore translate the clause thus : — 
“ In the seventy-eighth year, 78 ; on the fifth day, 5, 
of the month Panema of the great king, the 
great one, Moga.” 

And I take the clause as showing, not simply that 
Moga was reigning in the year 78, but probably also that 
he began to reign in that same year.- 

Profes.sor Biihler, however, took vioga^a as dependent 
on what stands before the titles, and translated thus ; ® — 

' JRAS, 1914, p. 99-2. 

- See my remarks in .JRAS, 1907, p. 1014. I ought perhaps to have 
repeated tliein in iny previous i)aper on the record of the year 136. 

^ Kpi. hid., vul. 4. 66. 
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“ In the seventy-eighth year — 78 — of the great king, 
crreat Muga, on the 5th~5 — dav of tlie month 
Panema.” 

But the position on the main point remains the same; 
on the analogy of the dating of all the early Indian 
records, the record is not dated in the year 78 of an 
era founded by Moga, but is dated, and places him, in 
the year 78 of an un.speciried era founded by someone 
else. This was seen plainly by Professor Btihler, who 
added the remark; — “The year 78 is, of course, not that 
of the reign of ^loga, but of the era which he u.sed,” 
and cited for comparison the inscription of Rudradaman 
which I have quoted (with others) in my previous paper. 
And I feel sure that, even if there should be just now 
any inclination in any quarters to endorse the under- 
standing of it otherwise, a careful consideration of the 
early inscriptions in general will destroy it. 

The Taxila scroll of the year 136 

The troublesome word here is that one which stands 
next after the figures of the year. The later reproduction, 
however, tig. 1 in the Plate at p. 192 above, makes it 
clear, as claimed by Sir J. H. Marshall, that the word 
is ayasa : and it does not seem nece.ssaiy to say anything 
more as to what else might be found in the place of that.^ 
Accordingly, the text here runs ; — 

sa 136 ayasa ashadasa masasa dlvase 1.5. 

' Su- .1. H. Marshall, indeed, has suggested (p. 193) that it might be 
urged that the scribe wrote wliat he did not intend to write. In support 
of such a claim, it could be pointed out that the record certaiiilv has 
some strange mistakes; for in.stanee, in hue 2 theie seems to be an 
omission of tiie vowel e, .so tliat we have jinlnuin (gen. [ilur. ) instead of 
ptUrena (instr. sing.) ; in line 3 the la of Tachha^ilui; has certainlv Ijeen 
omitted ; so also in line 4 the Ira of sarra-naframi was omitted • and in 
line 5 there is an omission of the da of ralohidana, if that was the intended 
word. Wall such instances before us, we miglit rpiite reasonalilv liiid 
here, too, some important omission or otlier iui...take. But we will 
accept the word as it actually stands. 
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The only question is : what is the meaning of the word 
ayasa ? 

Sir J. H. Marshall claims that, because this word has 
the same position as that held by the word morjasa in the 
record of the year 78, therefore it must be the genitive 
singular of a proper name, and must mean “ of Aya 

Even if that were the case, the r'ecord would still not 
set up an era of Aya and be dated in the year 136 of such 
an era. On the analogy of everything that is taught by 
the dating of the early Indian records, it would be dated, 
and would place Aya himself, in the year 136 of an 
unspecified era founded by someone else. 

But, to the acceptance of this word as giving a proper- 
name, there is an obstacle which has been recognized by 
Sir J. H. Marshall himself ; namely, that no titles of any 
kind are attached to it. And on the analogy here, again, 
of all the early Indian records, this itself, even apart from 
other considerations, is a fatal objection:- not in the 
Kharoshthi, anj’ more than in the Brahmi records, do we 
ever find a king mentioned without a plain indication of 
his rank. 

The word ayasa does not mean here “ of Aya”. The 
record does not .set up an era of A 3 'a. And no amount 
of special pleading can establish aiu' such view. 

As to what the word reall\- does mean, I do not hesitate 
to saj- now, on the strength of the forms aammi and 
ayariis{, = asniln,^ that it must be an equivalent of asya, 

‘ of this '. Accordingl}', the record saj s : — • 

“In the j-ear 136: on the day^ 15 of this iwesent 
month Ashadha : ’’ — 

1 JRAS, 1914, p. 970. 

- See fully my reraaiks in JRA.S. 1914, p. 997. 

‘ I’lsfliL'l, UrdmnKitik (h r Prakrtt-Spracht ^ 4*21». 1 had overlooked 

these forms when I wrote niy previous paper. Pischel has referred 
them to the stem idam ; in pretereiice to Pfud according to the Indian 
grammarian.^. 
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Or, with vasasa = vars}i(i.‘<iia understood : — 

‘‘In the year 136: on the day 15 of the month 
Ashadlia of this yvur. 

Either rendering is acceptable : bnt there is, I think, 
a preference in favour of tin- second one. 

J. F. Fleet. 

THE DATE OF THE KAMAYAXA 

Tlie arguments of Professor Jacobi on the date of the 
Rdmdyana are of the greatest value and importance, and 
it is therefore of interest after a lapse of over twenty 
years to consider to what extent their validitj' can be 
accepted. 

1. The conclusion from language “ is that the epic must 
have been written in a period before a Prakrit was the 
popular form of speech in the country, Oudh, in which 
the epic in its kernel was produced. Now hy Asoka’s 
time, and probably in the Buddhas time, a Prakrit was 
there the popular speech, and thus the epic may be held to 
belong to the sixth century B.C. The epic language is, 
indeed, of a more recent type than the Bhasa of Panini : 
that fact is not, however, a sign of a date later than Panini, 
but proves that the epic was the speech of a class outside 
the Sistas, to whom the Muhdhhd.><y(i ascribes the norm of 
Sanskrit proper. This fact explains why Panini ignored 
the epic language : it did not conform to the speech of 
the Sistas, and on the other hand it was not, like the 
speech of the Brahmanas, an older form of that speech. 

This is by far the most elective argument for the early 
date of the epic speech. It is usele.ss to see archai.sms 
proper in the Rdmdyana, as I have sought to show 
elsewhere.-' The epic speech is undoubtedly i)i a more 

' Dai R'lmayana, Gmcliichle und Inknlt (Bonn, 189.3). The arenments 
are accepted with some moditicatioa by ITofos^ur Macdoiiell. Saiid-rit 
Literature, pp. 30o seqq. 

- pp. 1T2-19. 

■ JRAS. 191U, pp. 1321 .seqij. : contra Michelsoii, ibid. 1911, pp. 109 
seqq. Cl. Bohtlingk, ZDMH. xliii, 59 seqq. ; Jacobi, pp. 5 seijq. 
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advanced stage of development than Panini’s Bliasa, 
but it is a perfectly reasonable view that it could be 
contemporaneous with it and represent the speech of 
a different class of the population. This is perfectly in 
harmony with the general facts of the differentiation of 
class in India, and it has a very striking support in the 
soliloquy of Hanumant when he deliberates ^ wliether to 
address Sita in speech which is manual and scvrhshrtd or 
to speak in samskrtd speech duijdtlr ita. It is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that here we have a plain contrast 
between the Sanskrit of men generallj- and of the Sistas ; 
both are expressly called samskrtd, and therefore it is 
impossible to see in the first a Prakrit speech, nor is such 
a speech ever mentioned in the epic. Moreover, the view 
that epic Sanskrit and Prakrit developed independently 
and that the first is not a remodelling of tlie second is 
supported hy Jacobi’s acute observation that Pali uses the 
aorist frequently, the perfect seldom, as a narrative tense, 
epic Sanskrit uses the perfect frequently and the aorist 
rarely. 

As an argument for the date of the RdinCi yara itself, 
there is less to be said for the argument, unless we accept 
the view that the epic speech largely owed its fixation to 
Valmiki’s work. For that there seems no reasonable 
evidence, and while this is the case it must be admitted 
that we are left to conjecture at how late a date the epic 
speech could be used for the composition of an epic with 
claims to popularity.- This depends on factors which we 
■ have no materials to estimate. To what degree of 

» V, .‘iO. IT, IS. 

- See Jacobi, pp, 02-3, and cf. Hertel. TanfnJkhi/di/ika. pp. 8 seqq.; 
Thomas, JKA8. 1910, pp. 972-3, It be reinenibered that the 

Vfedic period liad a contemporaneous literature of a popular character, 
though little of it IS preseived in the texts. There is a fragment of it 
in a verse preserved in KB. xxvii, 1, which has escaped the notice of 
Lindner, ot Aufrecht (Zl)MG. xxxiv, 173-0), and the Concordanct 

alike, and which contains the form ydmakiy clearly' of popular character. 

JKAS. 1915. 21 
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popularity did the poem really aim ? How far could the 
several classes understand Sanskrit even when they did 
not speak it i How far were those who did not speak or 
understand Sanskrit able to enjoy it on the strength of 
explanations given in vernacular ? To these ijue&tions, 
which could easily be multiplied, we have no means of 
replying, and the most that seems reasonable is to say 
that such an epic as the RdmCii/ana was more probably 
composed a century before than a century after the period 
of Asoka, in the literary language of the Ksatrirnr class. 
With this date, the fourth century B.C., accords adequately 
the fact that Panini does not happen to cite the name of 
a personage of the lidmdyana, as he would very possibly 
have done had the great work of Valmiki existed. It 
must be remembered that several of the personages of the 
Malidihhdrata appear in Panini. 

On the other hand, it is really inconceivable that after 
Panini's influence had spread the epic language should 
have been created as a mode of rendering a story 
originally framed in Prakrit. What did happen with 
the spread of hi.s authority was that tlie Kavya poets 
refined the epic language by throwing aside its irregu- 
larities and conforming in the main to Panini's rules, 
thougli they show their historical connexion with the 
epic by their use of the narrative perfect irrespective of 
Panini's restriction, and by occasional deviations frorn his 
norms which can be traced in the epic. Moreover, the 
evidence which has steadily accumulated for the early age 
of the Kilvya literature is a decided argument against any 
attempt to date the Rd md yn iia in the first century b.c. 
IJespite the fact that the Rdindyana has characteristics 
which anticipate the Kavya style, ^ there is a very real 
difference l^etweeii the style of that poem and the style 
of As\'aghosa's BuddlMcarita, and the later work is 


^ See Jacobi, 119-27. 
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admittedly and clearly a court epic as contrasted with 
a work with a more popular appeal. 

2. From the metre as compared with that of the Pali 
texts it is impossible to derive any clear argument. That 
the sloka in Valmiki is a better and more regular verse 
than the Buddhist sloka is perfectly true, but apart from 
Jacobis^ arguments from the incorreetne.ss of Buddhist 
texts, the carelessness of composers of non-literary works, 
the use in Pali of the Aiwfi metre, and the difficulty of 
adopting the language to the metre, it is impossible to 
hold that any relation of time can be deduced from the 
ineti’es of works in different languages, when these metres 
are of a definite type wdiich can easily be imitated. 
Moreover, we know that works like the Brhaddeoata and 
the Itgvldlulna , which belong to the fourth century B.C.," 
show a similar form of meti-e to the epic, and we are 
therefore entitled to say that the epic metre points to 
a period about that date. 

3. Stress is laid by Jacobi ^ on the fact that Pataliputra 
is never mentioned in the epic, and yet by Megasthenes’ 
time it was the chief city of India, and it was founded by 
Ajatasatru's son or grandson, Kalasoka. The force of 
this argument rests on the fact that the epic mentions 
other places where the fame of the epic spread, such as 
Kausandji, Kanyakubja, Gii-ivraja, Dharmaranya, and 
Kampilya, but passes over Pataliputra. We have, how- 
ever, no proof of the greatness of the town before the 
Maurya period, and therefore this argument only aids us 
to a date in the fourth centuiy n.c. The same conclusion 
can be derived from the further consideration that the 
poet ignores the existence of any great empire, and 
apparently must have flourished before the foundation of 


’ Jacobi, p. 1Kb 

- See Macdonell, Brhaddtrnta, i. pp. xxii-iv : Keith, JRAS. 1912, 
pp. 7(59 seqq. 

^ pp. 101-4. 
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the power o£ Magadlia, whicli is reflected in tlie MdhCi- 
hharata account of Jarasandha. But it is impossible to 
carry tlie date further back tiy an}’ ari^iinitMit based on 
the omission of any mention of Sravasti. wliicli was in the 
Buddha’s time tlie capital of Prasenajlt, or the mention of 
Mithila and Visahi, as two separate states. .Still less is it 
important that in the fifth century n.c. the Iksviiku power 
was in decay and the poet wi’ote liis preface in i, 5 at 
a time when the Iksvaku race was at its height of power. 
There is nothing' here that a poet could not legitimately 
produce or omit even if he wrote in the fourth century 
B.c. The only part of the argument which is of real 
weight is the apparent ignorance by the poet of an 
Indian empire of Magadha and its capital. 

4. Sati is practically not referred to in the kernel 
of the epic ; it flourished with oflBcial recognition in 
Magadha in Megasthcnes’ time, and it is perfectly fair 
therefore to hold that this fact is an argument of some 
slicfht weight in favour of a date before the third 
century B.c. But we cannot take this as proof of 
a sixth century date. 

5. Stress is laid by Jacobi ^ on two astronomical 
arguments, according to the first ^ of which Pusya was in 
the sky from the beginning to the end of the night at the 
winter solstice, i.e. in the seventh century 7!.C. : while 
according to the second" the poet must have seen a total 
eclipse of the sun, probably in the sixth (.ulli, .548, or 574 
B.c.) or eighth century B.C. (7 19, 794 B.c.). Neither of these 
arguments can be taken as a serious contribution to the 
question. The first depends on the meaning of Ihtxya- 
nitdh, and on the theory that the notice cannot bo 
a traditional one, while the .second is based on the 
gratuitous assumption that only a total eclip.se could 
explain the description. 

‘ pp. los 12. 

Ilamaynna/ni, 16. 12. - Ibid, lii, 2.3. 12seqq. 
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These arguments so far go, not to prove a date before 
the sixth century B.C., as Jacobi holds, but a probable 
date in the fourth century B.C., and it is worth con- 
sidering what can be said against such a date. (1) The 
term Yavana is actually found in i, 54 and iv, 40, but 
both passages are for quite other reasons clearly not parts 
of the kernel of the text.' There is therefore reason to 
regard the absence of any reference to the Greeks as 
bearing out the main thesis of a comparatively early date. 

(2) The Dasaratha Jdtalca contains a verse which 
deserves consideration ; it runs — 

dasa vassa sahasmni sattkim vassasatdni ca 

kambuglvo mahdhdhu Rdmo rajjam akdrayi. 
and must be compared with the Rdmdyana, vi, 128 : 

d<Lm var>fasahasTd.ni dakt zxirsusatdni ca 

hhrdtrhkih saluitah srlmdn^ Rdmo rdjyam akdrayai. 
Jacobi concludes that the epic is the source of the Pali 
verse, while the opposite theoiy has been equally main- 
tained.® The Jiltaka it.self doubtless is an attempt to 
turn the Rama story to pious purposes, and it cannot be 
held to be an older \ ersion or source of the Rdmdyana. 
On the other hand, the diversity of the verses and the 
variants of the epic verse point to both using an older verse 
of the same traditional type as those of which .sjiecimens in 
Sanskrit are preserved to us in the Aitareya Brdhmana 
and the t^ato-patka Brdhmana, as .said of great kings. 
Therefore the Jataka of unknown date throws no light 
on the epic. 

(3) Nothing can be made out of the relation of the 
Rdmdyana to Buddhism. On the argument of Hopkins,^ 

‘ Jacobi, pp. oT seqq. , oO seqq. 

“ It is important to note tliat the first half of the second line is 
^anously read {ntasokahliaijakrodho and cvarngunammayukto) and that 
the line appears at i, 1. 97 in a changed form. 

Ltiders ((IN'. I SOT, pp. 12fi setjq.), who argues for a Prakrit original 
form for the okl verses in sucii cases. 

■* Great Epic o f I tvlkt, p. 399. 
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in the case of the Muhahharntd . if the epic were an attack 
on Buddhism, it could not well have been produced in 
Kosala before the second century U.c. But tliat it 
contains such an attack is most improbable, and the 
only reference to Buddha is clearly a late interpolation, 
probably of the second century B.C. or still later. 

(4) The question of Laiika is difficult. Was it Ceylon, 
and was Ceylon so called in the sixth century B.C. and 
known to a poet in Kosala ? The evidence that Lanka 
was Ceylon is extremely weak : the oldest names for the 
i.sland are Tami’aparni and Siiiihala, and it is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that the identification of the more or 
less mythical Lanka with Ceylon is the product of the 
spread of the poem as Jacobi has argued.^ It is perfectly 
clear that the conquest of the south, as Lassen- suggested, 
or the spread of Aryan civilization, as Weber® thought, 
is not the kernel of the epic, and Jacobi’s explanation * 
of the underlying myth of Rama, Sita, and Hanumant is 
the most convincing yet offered. With it disa23pears any 
ground for holding that the mention of Ceylon is natural, 
and the poet’s extremely vague view of the south as 
suggested by his references tell in favour of an early date. 

(5) The relation of the Rdmdyana in metre to the 

MaJidhhdrata has been elaborately considered by Hojjkins,® 
who finds in the Rdmdyana not merely a more refined 
type of sloka than that of the Mahdhhdrata, a fact which 
would naturally be ascribed to mere individual ability 
and taste, but also a later type, equivalent to that of the 
pseudo-epic. He proceeds to date the pseudo-epic t\ pe 
and that of the epic generally as not before the second 
century B.C., because the ifulidhhd!^ya quotes from an <q)ic 
source verses which deviate far more than any Mahd- 
bharata verses from the norm of the .sloka, viz. in having 
the fiist and third Padas ending in — and 

’ pp. 90-.3. 2 3 ^ 

* pp. 130 seqip * Op. eit. pp. •J3S-9. 
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^ respectively, and in having a final Pada in 

^ The reasoning is surely an impossible one, 

for apart from the fact that the Mululbhdyya also knows 
perfectly regular verses of epic tj-pe,’^ tliere is not the 
slightest evidence that the verses are tj'pical of the second 
century B.C. There is nothing to suggest that the verses are 
verses made by the author of the 2fa]uihhd-^ija, or that they 
represent the contemporaneous stage of epic versification, 
and once that is conceded, as it must be, no argument of date 
can possibly be drawn. The real argument is a different 
one : the verse of the epic is a freer verse than that of the 
classical poetry and a stricter verse than that of the 
Upanisads, and of the two epics the Rdmdyuua shows 
a greater limitation in the u.se of the Yipulas. From the 
latter fact the posteriority of the lidmdyana cannot 
safely be deduced, because it is the work of an individual 
of great ability, and we cannot even say that the Rdmd- 
yana must be later than the Upanisad slokas, since the 
epic is not the work o£ the same hands or scliool as the 
Upanisads. To get a positive date, we ai'e reduced 
to seeking some works of appro.Kimately similar metre 
which can on other grounds be dated, and as already 
mentioned the nearest parallels are such texts as the 
ilr/iUfWci'tdd - and Rgvidhdnu. These texts can reason- 
ably bo compared with the epic because their contents in 
part belong to the epic tradition, and they yield us the 
reasonable view that the epic might be, as far as metre is 
concerned, of the fourth centuiy. It is true that the 
Brhaddevdid is possibly somewhat older in form than the 
epic,^ but there is no such distinction as can enable us to 
deny the po.ssibility of a similar date. But it should be 
emphasized that the metrical evidence is not convincing 
proof of date, as once a general norm of the sloka was 
arrived at in the fourth or third century B.C. that 

’ Great Epic of India, p. 472. - Keith, Jit AS. lOOG, pp. 1 seqq. 

" See Oldenberg, GN. J 909, p. 234. 
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norm might be observed for many years after. Even 
then, if we accept the theoiy ^ that the Pandu epic could 
not be written until the fall of the Buddhist kingdom in 
the second century B.C., the fact that the metre of that 
epic is on the whole rather less accurate and more archaic 
than that of the Rdmdyuna cannot be used as an 
argument for the date of the Rdmdynna in the second 
centuty B.C. or later. There is nothing in the least 
improbable in a poet like Villmlki adopting a refined 
form of sloka while the more careless form lasted on for 
many generations thereafter. 

The general relation of the two epics” shows nothing to 
contradict this view ; the Rdnidyana is clearly known to 
the later MahdbJidrata, while the addenda to the former 
poem recognize the Mahdhhdratd. Again, the Rdmdycnia 
knows the Kuru story, but not anywhere the Pandus. 
The Pandus are known at soonest to Pt\nini, as he 
mentions Yudhisthira, and in this fact as contrasted with 
the silence of the Rdmdyayn wo have a support for 
a fourth century date for that epic, even allowing for 
difference of place between Pilnini and the Rdmdydna. 

(6) No argument against this date can be derived from 
the identification of Rama with Visnu, for this is clearly 
a later part of the epic. In the main body of the Avork 
the great god is rather Indra,“ a fact Avhich points partlv 
to ail early dating and partly to the fact that the 
Rdnidyana n'presents the religiou.s views of the Ksatriya 
rather than of the priesth' class. 

(7) No stress can be laid on the mention of the King of 
Anga in the Rsyasriiga epi.sode (i. 9-11) as connected 
Avith Dasaratha. Jacobi,^ indeed, concludes from it that, 
as Ahga as a kingdom fell a victim to the advance of 
Magadha, no poet Avould have inserted this detail of the 
contemporaneity of the Aiiga king ivith Dasaratha after 

> Hopkins, op. cit. j). 399. Ibid. pp. CO seqq. 

’ Jacobi, p. 138, n. 1. •* p, lyp 
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the fall of the kingdom. But the episode is a late one, 
far from primitive^ and it might just as well be argued 
that the connexion of the kings was made in the second 
century B.c. when the fall of Magadha allowed Ahga to 
revive its power. 

(8) If Janaka of Videha could be dated, as suggested 
by Professor Hoonile,- about 500 B.C. as a contemporary 
of Ajatasatru, then the date before 500 B.C. suggested by 
Jacobi would be at once disposed of. But this identifica- 
tion of Ajatasatru of the Upanisads with the Buddhist 
Ajatasattu cannot possibly be held to be correct.® 

On the whole, therefore, it appears to me that while 
the date before 500 B.C. cannot well be maintained, there 
is no reason to go below a date before 300 B.c. for the 
kernel of the RCimuyana. With this date all the evidence 
accommodates itself fairly easily and naturally, and there 
is removed one difficulty which interferes with the 
acceptance of Jacobi’s theory. He lays just stress on the 
probability that the Mahabharntd was in large measure 
redacted in the Pandu interest by poets, after the writing 
of the Rdmdyana, under the influence of that poem, and 
he gives as the place of this redaction Pahcala, where the 
Pandu family was clearly popular. This is a very 
reasonable theory, and with the fourth century date 
suggested fits in well with Hopkins’s suggested date of 
400-200 B.c. for the first Pjtndu version of the epic. It 
is no real objection to this that the MahCibhCirata metre 
remains freer in its earlier portions even in the redaction 
preserved (after 200 B.C.) than in the Rdmdyana. The 
metrical form of the latter poem is due to the unity of its 
authorship, that of the former to the diversity and to 
the absence of the hand of one author of genius, who 
introduced a more refined and elegant style of metre. 

* Liiders, GN. 1897, Bp. 104 seqq. 

- Keith, ZUMG. Ixii, 13.S, 139. 

^ Oateology. p. 10<5. 
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Of the final date of the completion of the Rdmdyana 
with the first and seventh books nothin" definite can be 
said, except that the mention of Yavanas and general 
probabilities suggest that the second century B.c. saw 
most of the work complete, as was also the case (in the 
view of Hopkins) with the Mahdbhdmta. 

A. Berhiedale Keith. 


THE DYNASTIES OF THE KALI AGE 

Mr. Pargiter's note in the last number of the Journal 
(pp. 141-7) on the Puranic account of the dynasties of 
the Kali age asks for certain information, which I shall 
attempt to give with as much brevity as is possible. 

1. Bhavisye kathitan has preci.sely the .‘same sense as 
the v.l. of various MSS. (above, 1914, p. 1023), hhavi^ydn ; 
the kings are told of as future kings or told of as kings 
m the future. I take the obvious view that hhaufye 
and hhnvi^ydn have the same sense as in hhavi^yd, ye 
nr pas tuthd. Mr. Pargiter has to emcmd hhavirydn to 
avoid this obvious conclusion, which is in truth fatal to 
his theory. 

2. Mr. Pargiter (pp. 142, 147) asks when the dynastic 
account was compiled, whence came the niatmlal and in 
what shape it e.xisted, and what the author did with it 
when he composed tlie prophetic account which is found 
in the Puranas. To these (piestions I have no answer 
to give; Mr. Pargiter, who calls them “elementary 
questions ’, has attempted an answer, and my purpose in 
the paper to which his note is a reply was to show that 
the evidence on wliich he bases that answer is whollv 
insufficient to justify Ids conclusions. Tliat there was 
a common source for the dynastic account in the 
Puranas is common property and has for years been so. 
Mr. Pargiter’s contribution to the argument is a detailed 
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tlieory of versions and dates (1914, p. 1022), tlie first part 
of which, the derivation of tlie list from the Bliavl^ya, 
rests on the evidence dealt with in the last paragraph. 

3. In the Vdiju and the Bi'cihma.nda. PurCinas 
Mr. Pargiter insists that the phrase h]i(iriyi/a(j)-jnaih 
must mean ‘ men who know the Bliuvixtia Purdna and 
not “ men who know the future ”, because in effect the 
.Sutra could only quote as his authority' Vyasa and not 
others who had the knowledge from him. I’he 2[idf!ijii 
has viprair gltah purCdaimih , which obviously proves 
the contrary and shows that it wa.s sufficient to quote 
sages, and that thei'efore hliavipja)aaih merely' means 

men who know the future ’. IMr. Pargiter's argument 
(p. 142) is indeed incomprehensible to me, unless he 
considers that uddhrtah and gitiih can be distinguished 
as meaning “enunciated for the first time ” and “repeated 
from older tradition ” re.spectiveh', and such a distinction 
can certainly not be shown to exist. 

4. As regards the question of dates (pp. 142-4), 
Mr. Pargiter objects to my' calling his theory' of reading 
numerals a wild conjecture, and considers it pointless 
to show that his results are not acceptable even to 
Mr. Vincent Smith, who treats his work with greater 
faith than can I. He also, incorrectly', accuses me of 
suppressing the fact that he said that ‘ the line” about the 
Tusaras was corrupt; I expressly said (1914, p. 102G) 
“■ correcting the Mtdsiju ”, words doubtless overlooked by' 
Mr. Pargiter. The conjecture is wild, because it has no 
warrant in grammar or probability, and it cannot be too 
clearly realized that the introduction of theories of this 
kind into serious discussion is merely' to distract attention 
from the seeking of .solutions which rest on solid founda- 
tions. Anything can be proved by' emending texts and 
inventing new meanings. Again, we are told that the 
line about Yajnasri reigning for nine y'ears in five MSS. 
of the Matsya must be a contemporary' reference. To 
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this I liave replied that the present may be proplietic, and 
liave actually (juoted a parallel proplietic present in 
another case in the same text, and Mr, Paryiter, who 
I presume cannot deny the prophetic use of tlie present, 
only saj’s that mt^ parallel is not .similar ; for this 
assertion he gives no reason, and there is none. 

5. Mr. Pargiter thinks that the argument ex silentio 
regarding the Guptas is incontestable. But this position 
is illogical ; we know that the dvna.stic account.s wei-e 
.subject to alteration and on the theory maintained by 
Mr. Pargiter were in the case of the Bluivii^yn actually 
moditied from time to time ; we also know that in the 
case of the Matsya such moditication did not take place. 
There is no po.ssible ground on which we can say that the 
fact that the Matsya stops at a certain point in its 
dynastic list proves that it was not redacted later than at 
that point. That a Parana redacted under the Gnptas or 
under Har.sa cannot contain a dynastic list stopping short 
of the Guptas or Harsa is an as.sertion wliich will not be 
accepted by an\-one who realizes that we really know 
nothing as to the circuinstanee.s of the redaction of these 
works. Nor does it improve Mr. Pargiter’s case to 
ascribe to me two conjectures about tiie date of the 
M<dsya. The tivst alleged conjecture is a suggestion of 
a view which Mr. Pargiter might more rea.sonahlv have 
taken on lii.s own general principles; the second alleged 
conjecture is the statement that the mention of Huns in 
the Matsy<i. is " rather more plausible if we regard the 
Matsya as redacted in the fiftii century ". Tlie actual 
date of the redaction is not, in my opinion, capable of 
proof by any available evidence. 

6. Tliere is no real parallel between my arguments 
from the silence of Vedic texts and that from the silence 
of the Puninas. Mr. Pargiter, I regret to find, is unable 
to appreciate the position which I liave taken up and is 
convinced that I have shifted my ground. I can only 
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therefore once more explain what I liave actualh' con- 
tended in regard to the silence of Vedic texts in the 
matter of Trisahku, etc. ( 1 ) These texts, viz, tlie 
Sariihitas and the Brahmanas. before, say, COO B.c. are not 
books of historic purpose ; tliey are ritual in purpose and 
their historical references are incidental: for tins reason, 
when contemporary, they are of great value ; wlien tluy 
refer to past events they repre.sent the Yedic tradition, 
the value of which cannot be discounted bv persistence in 
a misconceived reference to Professor Macdonell’s remarks 
as to the period, after the date of the Brahmanas,’^ when 
pessimism became part of the Indian view of life. (2) The 
Puranas ai‘e texts not one of which can be dated as early 
as A.D. 300 and which are very possibly much later. They 
contain the tradition of a much later period than the 
Vedic texts and represent the result of both priesth- and 
popular development of tradition since the Vedic age. 
Their material, so far as it purports to represent events 
wliich fall in that age, can be divided into three classes: 
(a) statements which are consistent with Vedic references: 
(h) statements which are inconsistent with such references: 
(c) .statements which have no counterpart in any form in 
the Vedic texts. To contradict Vedic tradition by texts 
of class (h), i.e. by texts of 1,000 years later, is contrary 
to all sane criticism ; to accept as true statements of 
class (c) is to confound the possible with the actual, and 
to ojten the way to innumerable varieties of I’econ.struction 
of the legends. Or, put in a concrete ca.se, are tve i-eally 
to believe, on the strength of the te.xts at least 1,000 — in 
Mr. Pargiter’s own view 1,800 — years after the event, 
that a real King I’risanku was the subject of the ([uarrel 
of Visvamitra and Vasistha ? Save in the region of 
Indian history no such suggestiim would now be made. 

7. As regards the (question of the original language of 
the account, Mr. Pargiter would appear to be unaware 
^ See JRAS. 1914, p. 739. 
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that his thesis o£ translation from Prfikrit is only one 
phase of a mucli wider view that classical Sanskrit 
literature and the epic are not, strictly speaking, a real 
continuation of A’edic literature, but are based on 
a vernacular literature. But his arguments, which are 
those of his predecessors, are open to difficulties which are 
more serious than those to which their views are exposed. 
In this case Mr. Pargiter asks why irregularities occur in 
compositions which show that their authors could write 
good Sanskrit. The obvious answer is that the dynastic 
account does not show that its composer could write good 
Sanskrit. The facts are that there is a certain amount of 
bad Sanskrit in the dynastic account. Mr. Pargiter 
argues that the explanation is that the composer could 
write good Sanskrit, but was translating a Pi-akrit 
original, and here and there he used incorrect Sanskrit 
to save tlie metre, here and there violated the metre by 
keeping correct Sanskilt forms. The theory is on the 
face of it incredible : if a man could write good Sanskrit, 
it is absurd to suppose that he would be so helpless as to 
write bad Sanskrit or bad metre merely because he had 
a Prakrit original text to render. Pick’s theory of the 
translation of an ^'Eolic Iliad into Ionic is now discarded, 
but it had at least the plausibility that the translation 
was supposed to be one of a linished work of art, 
i.e. a literal verbal version. IVhy should a writer capable 
of writing good Sanskrit feel bound to render verbally 
a PnTkrit list of kings, wholly destitute of literarv 
merit ? 

The explanation which I offer has no doubt the 
disadvantage of being less ingenious, hut it remains in 
the realm of fact. It is a fact accepted by everv scholar 
of repute, that from the earlii.'st liim,- known to us the 
vernacular affected the literary language. It is a fact 
that careless Sanskrit was written without the e.xcuse 
of translation being available. Can Mr. Pargiter draw 
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any valid line of distinction between the irreoularities of 
the dynastic account and those of (a) the Sutras, (b) the 
metrical texts such as the BrliaddrcatCt and Rfjvidlidna, 
and does he really think that the irregularities there are 
due to translation from Prakrit ? In rejecting as a blunder 
my view of atha 2Id<jad]iardjdno hliavitdro vuddmi te is 
he aware that the BrluiddevatCi (iv, 32) has sdJdc ’sya 
rel v<dc-':}ydmi hlirdtara^ irayalt ? Either the 

B rhaddcvo.td is a version of a Prakrit original — which 
is absurd — or Mr. Pargiter’s blunder is very serious. 

AYhat we have in fact to I’ecognize is that epic Sanskrit, 
and still more Puranic Sanskrit, are not good Sanskrit 
in the grammatical sense ; that Sanskrit is essentialh' 
more popular and more tinged with vernacular than the 
Brahmanical Sanskrit proper, but to accept the obvious 
fact that the vernacular influence existed is one thing, 
to believe that the epic or the dynastic account is 
a translation is quite another. The simple translation 
method of Fick has in Homeric study been replaced by 
considerations of influence, and the same spirit will 
doubtless prevail in Indian studies, fortified as it is by 
the total absence of any other evidence of the alleged 
translation. Even in the bea.st fable Xiti texts which 
might have been thought to be peculiarly likeh' to be of 
vernacular origin, we know now that the earliest text 
was in Sanskrit. 

Still less reason for a Prakrit translation can be found 
in the metre. Of the irregularities cited, two are cases 
of vowels left short before /.'.s and fr, as not rarely in the 
later epic ; ^ one is that of a nine-syllable line with two 
short syllables at the beginning, of which the Brlu aide raid 
has at least live instances; the fourth case, tistdvi'iiimtu’ 
IBii}u(y((h, if not to be I'ead (iddL'niiMti (for which 
irregularit\’ there are Sutra parallels), simply shows that 


See Hopkins, Great Epic of India, p. ‘243. 
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ill a mere list of names strict metre could be disregarded 
by a poet who was not a stylist : even the Homeric style 
permits violation of metre to tit in words such as proper 
names, wliieli it cannot otherwise allow to stand. Tlie 
growing disregard of position, as before ts and tr, may 
be due to Prakritic influences, but a similar disregard is 
characteristic of the Odyssey as against the Iliad, and 
still more of later Greek epic verse. 

8. Mr. Pargiter (p. 146) lias completely misunderstood 
the meaning of my argument as to Sisunaga or Sisunaka 
as based on elcaccliutra for ekalc^^utra. How the occurrence 
of Sisunaka shows translation from Prakrit Mr. Pargiter 
has not yet explained. Sisunaka may be either a Sanskrit 
variant or a result of Prakritic influence. 

9. Mr. Pargiter’s arguments from the use of expletives 
as pointing to translation come completely to shipwreck 
on his own quotation. If the author of the list could 
write good Sanskrit, then why in 

Scdtls ca bhavitd raja samds tv astadasaiva tu 

satdni ti'lny usltim ca Sukd hy astadasaiva tic 

did he not omit tic and hi, if these particles are too 
superfluous to be possible ? They are obviously needless 
for metrical purposes. In truth there is no escape from 
the dilemma : either, as Mr. Pargiter asserts, the author 
could write good Sanskrit, in which case we can only 
conclude that he saw no objection to the array of \ erse- 
fillers, or, as I assert, he was a mediocre writer of Sanskrit 
more interested in the subject than the style, who did not 
trouble over much about elegance. No theory of trans- 
lation will explain his inserting a needle.ss tu or hi. 

10. Finally, Mr. Pargiter's last criticism (pp. 146, 147) 
of my remarks on his theoiy of an original Ivharosthi MS. 
rests on a pelitio prcncipLi, or perhaps upon a couple of 
such arguments, viz. (1) that the dynastic account had 
been written down, and (2) that it was written down at 
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a time when Brahmi and Kharostlii only were in use. 
Mr. Pargiter can hardly fail to realize that my note was 
written to show that the dates a.ssigned by him to the 
Pnranas were wrong, and that therefore his second 
argument is valueless to me. As to his first argument, 
it rests on the use of j)athltdn in the Vdyu in place of 
katlntdn, and that the Vdyu may by this phrase refer 
to a written record accords with my own view (1914, 
p. 1023). But when Mr. Pargiter .says that path in the 
Puranas always implies writing, as far as he is aware, 
it is impossible not to remind him that his opinion is 
opposed to every probabilitj-, the I'oot never in any period 
of Sanskrit having any such normal implication, and to 
the plain fact that Bbhtlingk quotes for the ordinary 
sense the epic, the Harivamki, and the Bhdgavata, just 
as he cites these authorities for the sense desired by 
Mr. Pargiter. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


A COBRECTIOK IN THE IXDIAX CALEXDAB 
I have to thank Dewar Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu 
Pillai for having, in his Indian Chronology (pp. 99-101), 
pointed out two erroi-s of calculation in the Indian 
Cidendar (1896), of which the late Sankara Balkri.shna 
Dikshit and mj-self were the authors. I find, on 
examination, that his criticism is perfectly just. It is 
unnecessary for me to explain how these regrettable 
mistakes aro.se, but it is of importance that they should 
be notified for the guidance of those who are in the 
habit of using our tables for the verification of dates of 
inscriptions. 

The mistakes concern the intercalation and suppression 
of lunar months in the years iSaka 430 and 674 current, or 
jRAS. 1915. ■22 
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A.O. 507-8 and 751-2. The following coirections should 
he made in Table I of the Indian Calendar : — 

(i) In the entiy for the year a.d. 507-8 (p. xiv) in 
column.s 8 to 12, in.stead of the present entry “12 Phal- 
guna ; 9983; 29'2-i9 ; 52 ; 0T56” ; and (ii) in the entry 
for the year A.D, 751—2 (p. xxx), where those columns 
are left blank, the following should be substituted : — 


Year A.D. 

! Col. 8. 

Col. 9. 1 

Col. 10. i 

Col- 11- [ 


, f 8 Karttika 
|-1 11 Mdciha [Kih.) 

9884 

•29 ■ 65-2 

65 

507-S 

l.j 

0-046 

9980 


j 1 12 Phiilgiina 

9980 

■29-940 

51 

I 

Cl 

1 

10 

; ( 8 Karttika 

9976 

29 •9-28 

12 

1 ( 9 Mdryai. {Ksh.) 


1 0-036 

9920 


lOol 
940 - 
lo.lj 
0361 
760 f 


The result is the same whether calculation is made by 
the tirst Ari/a Siddha.nta or by tlie Surya Siddhunta. 

In case these corrections should lead to any doubt as 
to the accuracy of our other calculations it will be well 
to note that the above are the only mistakes that have 
as yet been brought to my notice in all the tables of the 
Indian Calendar since its publication eighteen years ago. 
Moreover, as IMr. Swamikannu Pillai has, freshly and bv 
a ditierent .system, gone over the whole ground covered 
by our tables and finds no other correction necessarv. 
that in itself is sufficient proof of their reliability. His 
criticism in tliesetwo cases is a testimony to the correctness 
of the remainder. Nevertheless Immanuin est errare. 
and I shall be greatly obliged if any reader of the Journal 
will tell me if he detects any otlier mistake. I have 
discovered one for myself, which I take tiiis opportunity 
of notifying. In Table I of the Indian Calendar, in the 
entry for the year A.D. 1496-7, col. 13, the entry in 
brackets ■■ (86 ) ' should be “(c87j ". 


U Seweel. 
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INSCRIPTIONS IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM ‘ 

I. Ill tlie Victoria and Albert Museum at South 
Keusiiigtoii is exhibited aii octagonal pillar of red sand- 
stone, 3 ft. 9| in. in height and 1 ft. 21 in. in width 
(1065-1883), which once formed part of the rail in the 
Buddhist sanctuary at Muttra. Both the front and the 
back are adorned with carvings. On the front i.s incised, 
in good letters of the Asoka type between 1 and 1^- inches 
in height, the following inscription : — 

Ayaije Kurariiyiye ddnarii 

i.e. “ the gift of the Lady (Ctryd) Kurahgi.” The lady is 
obviou.sly identical with the donatri.x whose name is 
recorded in Nos. 939-44 of Liiders’ List of Brahini 
Inscriptions (Epignqdiia Indiai, vol. x) ; she was 
daughter of Jiva and sister-in-law of Indragniniitra. 

On the other side of the column is carved, in letters 
valuing from to 1 inch in height, the word Vallahhasyn, 
“ of Vallabha.” The characters are northern, and may be 
of the tentli century, or thereabouts. 

II. In the same collection is a figure of the Jain 
Tirthaiikara Ffu-svanfitha (No. 931 I.S.), of black 
carboniferous shale, of which the pedestal contain.s 
a Kanarc.se in.scription running along the live front 
faces. The characters are well formed, and are of the 
typo common in the last quarter of the twelfth centurj’ ; 
their average height is from yL. to il inches. The text is 
as follows;- — 

(Line 1.) OnV Munna Hosana-demk-iimnata-Deslya- 
(jdiiakke rdydchdryyaiii inii-i(i) Kumtana-dekik- 
XLnnaian-dclidryya- 

' 1 must acknowledge my obligation to Mr. C. Stanley Clarke .and 
Mr. A. J. U. Campbell, in charge of the Indian Section, for their 
assistance. 

- Corrections of the text are enclosed in paienthcses. 

‘‘ Denoted by tlie spiral symbol. These tirst two sentences seem to be 
metrical. T(te tirst, witli same sliglit alterations, can be scanned as 
a kandti {Mnnnam . . . desttkk^. . . desahh-) ; but the metre of the 
second sentence is not apparent to me. 
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(Line 2.) rort/i/a - R<i)/achar>/i/<frh II Eruiitharugei/a 
dhdrmmaiu Mv ixudi ( iluinmudi) Sr/iu/tiua 
hCtdheimda (budheyhnda } l-etfadu inattahi va- 
( Li ne 3. ) m- m iin i hod = e ihd = ii\jT\d}ii iris / dt in - a eh il rij - 
ya-rdyan - agaUfii - luuhltnaih II SvistI f Seusti) set 
Midn(ilLda )-saiiir/]ui-De-slyn- 
(Line 4 .) Qtina - Piistaka - yaehchho - Knihdakiinid - 
d ni'Liya- Rdna-sa liihiitiida ( siriiihandhu ) Ercriiihani- 
gayu (Eramhurityeyii) nayaru Jjn(Jin)-Cilciyakke 
jirnn(jirnn )-ddhdltdra v( oddhCirav )-d- 
(Line 5.) yl (diji) Mi'iiidcitjudidiya Keti Settiyara. 
maga Mailt Seffiyarti srl-Pdrs[v]adevuru niudisi 
jm- 

(Line 6.) nya - vridhiy { vriddhiy ) - exe rridhiyaiii 
(vriddliiyaih) madi koiiida II Phare - ravarl 
(rWvdri)^ Ghakrarartti Pdloja srl srl srt 

Translation . — “ Om ! Of tlie De.siya Gana, formerly 
exalted in the Ho\-sala land, a sovereign teacher, 
the excellent teacher Rilyacharya in hi.s turn is 
exalted in this Kuntala land.- When the religion of 
Erambarage (Yelburga) had perished through the 
persecution of Muniinudi Sihga, [this] sovereign 
teacher, unfailing in his greatness, restored it, 
saying ; ‘ Noble sage, live again ! ’ Hail ! For 
the restoration of decayed parts of the temple of 
the Jina in the city of Erambarage, belonging 
to the Rona community of the line of Kun(;lakunda 
in the Pustaka Gachchha of the Desiya Gana in 
the Mula Sahgba, Malli Setti, son of Keti Sotti of 
.Miinlagudali, caused to be Tiiade [an image of] 
Parsvadeva, and by the inciease of hi.s merit 
gained increase. The stone-engraver was Chakra- 
varti Paloja. Fortune ! fortune ! fortune ! ” 

' This seems to be more or less par.allel to tlie title h,riiidi->-rirari in 
I ii'<criptio)is of Sratxina Bvffjofd, Xo. f. 

- The Western Chuhikya territory above the (iliauts. 
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Yelburga, the Erambarage of our inscription, lies in tlie 
Lingsugur district of the Xizam's Dominions, in lat. 15'' 37' 
and long. 7G’ 3'.^ Xow an insignificant town, it was once 
the capital of powerful princes. In the eleventh and 
twelfth centurie.s it was ruled by a Sinda dynasty, who 
as a rule were feudatories of the Western Chalukyas of 
Kalyani.- Tiie fortunes of the family seem to have 
begun to decline early in the twelfth century, after the 
reigns of Sihga II and his son Acha II. The latter was 
ruling in a.D. 112'2. From the year 1169 the family 
disappears from history. 

It seems reasonably like!}’ that the Sihga mentioned 
in our present inscription is Sihga II, who wa.s ruling 
about the beginning of the twelfth century. So far as is 
known, no other Sihga had control of Yelburga about 
this period. On the other hand, the characters of this 
in.scription suggest that it was cvritten about 1175. 
It may therefore be conjectured that after a persecution 
of the Jains by Siiiga in the fir.st quarter of the twelfth 
century their cult in Yelburga fell into decay for 
a considerable time, possibly half a century. After this 
period had elapsed, and more peaceful times had come 
for the Jain community, Rayachilrya stimulated their 
flagging zeal and induced them to re.store the cult of 
their old temple of Parsvanatha. The temple needed 
repairs, and in the course of these the statue of Parsva- 
natha bearing the present inscription was set up hy 
Malli Setti, pre.sumably to I’eplace a dilapidated older 
figure. 

L. D. Barnett. 

‘ For F'riiuibciragc ~ Yelburga see Ant., 1901, p. '262. 

" See Journal of Bombay Branch Jioyaf Amttic Sociffy, vol. xi, and 
Eplyraphh'a hal/ra, vol. vij. app., Nos. 224, 2o4, 243: vol. viii, app. ii, 
p. 10. 
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An Aramaic Inscription from Taxila 

The accompanying plate depicts an Aramaic inscription 
found on the site of the ancient city of Taxila, and is from 
a photograpli kindly sent by Sir J. H. Marshall, Director- 
General of Arclneology in India, who in his covering letter 
gives the fcdlowing account of the stone: — 

The inscription was carved on an octagonal pillar of 
white marble, of whieli onh' the piece photographed has 
been found. It was discovered in a house of the first 
century B.C., and must have been buried, in its present 
worn and broken condition, before the beginning of our 
era . . . There is no trace of any characters on the face 
of the column to the left, and it may be as.sumed from the 
blank space immediately on tlie right of the record that 
on this side also there were no other letters. The face of 
the marble is damaged in places, with the result that 
estampages, however carefully taken, are indistinct and 
confusing. For this reason I have prepared this photo- 
graph by running sepia into the chiselled grooves of the 
letters wherever the chiselling is Cjuite clear, but not 
tvhere there is any doubt about it.” 

As tvill be seen from the shape of the block, the 
arrangement of the lettei'S, and the nature of the contents, 
the present stone is only a fragment, constituting the 
left-hand side of the original epigraph. Hence the 
meaning, and even some of the letters, must remain 
obscure, unle.ss a fortunate chance should reveal the lost 
companion block. Nevertheles.s something of its purport 
can be understood even now, and it is to be hoped that 
patient stud}' in the cour.se of time will throw more light 
upon its nature than is at present possible. 

The letters, as well as the language, are Aramaic, and 
are of a type which may be assigned, with due reserve, to 
the early part of the fourth century R.c. Thev suggest 
a somewhat later date than the Carpentras Stele {C.I.S., 
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laser. Ardiu.. No. 141 = pi. 13), and liave considerable 
affinity with certain papyri of the tiftli and fourtli 
centuries publi.slied ibid., Nos. 144 and 146, as well as 
M-ith some of the Assuan papj-ri in Sachau's Ai'am. 
Papi/ras uud OstniJca. I venture to offer the following 
tentative transliteration ; — 


b nnsn 

bv 'm'SDS 

b xnini ins* 
nn 'mnx‘7'1 
'rn'psin 


b mni inn \i 
nin 'm nn’nin 
niinn psnn 
1". [nimn^'n 

lb 'niin 

1^- [^Dinnns |snnS 


To thi.s I Mould add a foiv observations — 

Line 1 : probably “I have carved". 1. 3: XHinj^ seems 
to be connected M’ith nj3 carpenter (cf. Aram. Papyrus 
and OstraJea, x.vv, 3 ; liii, 2. 2 ; viii. 9), and here perhaps 
means " earn ing ’. 1. 4; if my division of the Mords is 

right, the -wood and ivory are those of the royal preserves: 
the Crown usually OM'ued all elephants and possessed 
large domains, so that Mood from the latter and ivoiA' 
Mould come under tlie term Xninj. from XnJ. l. 5 : ‘ and 
to his father M'ere.” 1. 0 : division and sense are obscure; 
tlie letter that I have transliterated as T might be some- 
thing else. 1. 8 : one is tempted to see in the lir.st five 
letters a flexion of the root corresponding to the HebreM" 
but the dialect demands h/u, not ?v's7< : perhaps then 
M’e may separate 111 from and translate the latter 

and the tMO folloM-ing Mords as “authority and jiOM'er 
M’as ’ . ]. 9: tlie rude is uncertain; Sir John Marshall 

regards it as most probable that M'hat I have assumed to 
be its shaft is really the .shaft of such a letter ; but the 
letter, even in that case, might be read as /iOj>/i. Is it 
possible that mo have here the Indian name ParCisara ' 
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1. 10 : ■■ his conduct ' 1. 1 I ; and also Ids sons.” 

1. 12 : tlie per.sonal name here is ayain obscure. At tiie 
end of the line are traces of the riyht-hand side of 
a letter, which might be samcJch or beth ; if we accept 
the former, it is possible to vocalize as Favlra-rCisa , 
i.e. Pai'lra-rdja, corresponding to the San.skrit PravTro- 
rdjn. The name Pravira is well known in epos, and 
might well be borne by a real man ; and the change of 
a .sonant to a surd consonant, such as that of j to is 
(^uite common in the North- West dialects. 

L. D. Barnett. 


The First Aramaic Inscription from India 

I must thank Mr. F. W. Thomas for his great kindness 
in sending me the photograph taken by Sir J. H. Marshall, 
and also Dr. Barnett for letting me see his tracing and 
transliteration. The facsimile is made from the photo- 
graph, which is as good as it can be. Unfortunately, on 
the original, the letters are as white as the rest of the 
marble, and it was necessary to darken them in order 
to obtain a photograph. This process introduce.s an 
element of uncertainty, since in some cases part of a line 
may have escaped, and in others an accidental scratch 
may appear as part of a letter. Hence the following 
passages are more or less doubtful : line 4, 311 ; I. G, n’pS: 
I. 8, IJS and 31; h 9, the .seventh and ninth letters; 1. 10, 

1. 12, the name. The difficulty of reading, where the 
words are unfamiliar, is increased by the siniilaritv of 
some of the letters ; D. 3- “I ("lb, and even 1, are liable to 
confusion ; D and H in 1. 7 ('dn^ ', and 11. 8, 10; if. p, Jl 
No doubt if we had moi’e material it would be possible' 
to distinguish the forms. I read as follows : — 
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1 

Memorial 

Sj? 'p-i'onS 

2 

10 DMIEKI for 


8 

the carving on 

IPX 

4 

cedar and ivory 

im 'n'lixS’i 

o 

. . . and they belonged to his father. 

njT hpp'ps p 

G 

Behold, this is my charge 

mppnn y 

7 

. . this Vohuvarda 

nin np) nu'pio 

8 

. . . bequeathing, and when she was 

•nna jxpp 

9 

. . . our lord PDIDU (?) 

nnippa 

10 

. . . his kingdom 

'n'ln Pixi 

11 

. . . and also his sons 

IXPSP 

12 

... to our lord PVIDDS (?) 


The first four lines (and perhaps the first six) are 
evidently continuous. Lines (j-lO are certainly not so. 
Xothing seems to be lo.st before 1. 1 or at the end. On 
tlie right each line (?1. 6) begins with a full word. On 
tlie left nothing is missing but a letter liere and there. 
Consequently it would appear tliat the inscription was 
originally engraved round a doorway or window, or more 
probably a panel containing a portrait (like e.g. tlie 


Nerab monument). 

, thus- 

— 


pns 








Line 1 is quite uncertain. A word for “ memorial ” is 
wanted. The first letter may be a V. The next may be a ”1, 
perhaps like the T (?) in 1. 6. Otherwise a certain T does not 
occur. The word is not found m this sense of 

“justification'’ or “acknowledgment”, but it is quite a possible 
word. Cf. perhaps XFlp'lX, CIS. ii, llo’'. 

1. 2. The first word must be a personal name. The T might 
be "1 or even D, the *1 might be T (or D?), the p might be n. 
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It cannot be Ptolemy’s ■^auipiKt) (= South India), nor probably 
a Greek name A/pioroiroy. 

1. 4. There is no doubt about the reading '“iX “ cedar The 
remaining letters seem to be meant as one Mord, since elsewhere 
Avords are usually separated Avith some care. It AAould be read 
most naturally as Avhich (unless it be an Indian 

AA'ord) is meaningless. If diA'ided, ATOuld mean “iA'ory ”, but 
is difficult. The is unlike that in 1. 3. I suggest that 
it is a badly formed H, and that the compound is a A'ariant of 
the HebreAA’ D'!3n2CJ^ (l Kings x, 22: 2 Chron. ix, 2l), meaning 
simply iA’ory ”. 

1. 3, if it folloAA's Avithout a break on 1. 4, may be translated 

AA'hich belonged ”. 

1. 6. This and 1. 8 are the most difficult parts of the 
inscrifition. is certain. The preceding letters look like 

one AA'ord. The suffix ' shows that it must be a noun. The 
n and n are certain, and the first ' is probable. The other 
letters are ) (or |), S (or I), p (or H or )S). The “7 is strange, 
and no certain instance of it occurs elseAA’here in the inscription. 
It seems necessary to dixide the letters and read 'm'DS jH, or 
“3 in, making 711— the end of a lost AA'ord, since the pronoun 
could hardly stand in the same phrase AA'ith njT. The AA'ord 
xrn’ps is not found in the sense of a “ trust ”, but it is quite 
possible. Or is it, after alt, a Hebraism (cf. 1. R) “ and 

I designed” or ‘‘decorated’”? I confess it is more like that. 
Then jH might be the pronoun, subject of llil in 1. 3, and th(‘ 
text would be continuous so far. 

1. 7. nmina a Persian name ? Cf. Huvaredhi ? (.Tusti, 
Iran. Namenhitch, s.r.). *]T may agree Avith a previous iioiiii 

noAv lost, or AA’ith '^7113 “ the said Y.” 

1. 8. The first letter is probably a 3 Avhich has lost its tivo 
top strokes (cf. 1. 10). It might jicrhaps be H (cf. 1. 7), Imt in 
the certain eases of H its right-hand stroke is more slanting. 
The “1 might be a 3. The H is more jirobable than after 3^, 
but it might be a p ipS^Dini. If Ave read it can 02 ]ly 

be a Hebraism (cf. on 1. (5), a feminine participle Hiphil referrint^ 
to m~l77n3, Avhich AA’ill be a feminine name. Then Hln 
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naturally atjrees with the same. The intervening worcl must 
he "n'l, though the D, as it appears, is more like a *1, as 
Dr. Barnett reads it. 

1. 9. The name is very uncertain. Its second and fourth 
letters should be 1 or "t. If M’e were right in reading mmmn 
in 1. 7, the second letter, at least, ought to he T. The fifth may 
he the same, with its top stroke lost, or a 1 . The third is the 
most puzzling. The top is very small for a p. It might 
possibly be a as Br. Barnett takes it, but the tail looks more like 
a scratch on the marble than an intentional stroke. Then what 
can the small remaining head be '? I suspect that the name is 
the same as that in 1. 12. As the name of some important 
personage, perhaps a king (cf. in 1. 10), it is written 

large here (so rmiinn in 1, 7), but smaller when repeated in 
1. 12. Both names have the same title and in so short 

an iuseriiition there does not seem room for the mention of two 
such persons. If they are the same the third letter may be 
a straugelv formed ’ in both cases. In the Elephantine papyri 
IS the title of the Persian governor. 

1. 10. The first letter is the same as m 1. 8. Br. Barnett takes 
both as n, but nmDSn is a very unlikely word hero. The last 
letter must be PI, though only a thin outline of it remains. 

1. 12. See above on 1. 9. The .second letter of the name as it 
stands is a clear 1. The third seems to be a badly formed V 
The other two may he “1 or T. .-Vt the end is a trace of tP, 
which need not necessarily be part of the name. Some letters 
may be missing at the end of lines 9-12, If 11. 11, 12 are 
continuous the meaning may be either " the sons of P.” or ' his 
sons (did or gave something) to P." 

As to the date, .since the names are not identified, we 
can only judge from the forms of llio letters. Note 
especially the Hi T- V Unfortunately we have no 

other Aramaic in.scription from India for comparison, and 
must tlierefore look cl.scM'here. All these letters are far 
removed from the archaic forms, e.g. of Sinjirli. The 
71- T- V are very like the forms used in the Elephantine 
papyri — allowing for the ditfereiice between carving and 
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writing — but slightly more simplified. Several othei', less 
crucial, letters are practicalh' the same as at Elephantine. 
We might then conclude that the in.seription is of about 
the same date as the papyri, say somewhat earlier than 
400 B.C., and that both are in the official hand of the 
Persian Empire. But '> S are slightly later in style. 
The ^7 is exactly like that in CIS. ii, 144 (about 400 B.c.). 
In a Ptolemaic papyrus publi.shed in PSBA. (1907. 
p. 260 +, and plates) it has an almost modern form. The 
Ptolemaic N is somewhat like the X here, and the ’ is 
very like that in 1. 12. We shall probably therefore not 
be far wrong in ascribing the inscription to about the 
middle of the fourth century. Whether Aramaic would 
have continued in use in India after the expedition of 
Ale.xander we cannot say. There are no Greek inscrip- 
tions in India, and Greek influence seems to have come 
much later. 

The discovery of this inscription throws an interesting 
light on the origin of the Kharosthi alphabet. Taxila. 
where it was found, w'as a chief city of the Kharosthi 
district, and as Bidder .says {Vienva Or. Journ., 1895, 
p. 45) “ it is here, of course, that the Kharosthi alphabet 
must have originated ”. The view that Aramaic was 
officially used by tbo Achffimenians (fir.st suggested by 
Clermont Ganneau), that after their conquest of Northern 
India about 500 B.C. it became current there, and that 
Kharosthi was derived from it in this way, is thus being 
gradually confirmed. The papyri have shown that the 
language was officially u.sed by the Persian Government, 
and no doubt when (if ever) excavation is possible on 
suitable sites in Persia itself, further evidence will be 
found. As a matter of fact, however, Aramaic as a lingua, 
franca, was not introduced by the Persian Empire. It 
was used in much earlier times, not for monumental or 
literary purposes so far east, but as a trade language side 
by side with the impossible cuneiform system, as is 
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shown by the “■ dockets ” on Babylonian tablets. Under 
Assurbanipal (from G68 B.C.) an Aramiean copyist 
(A-BA [ = indt annua) was officially employed 

as well as an Assyrian (Hommel, Geogr., i, p, 191 +). 
By the Persians this tvas further extended, whether or 
not we believe with Hommel (ibid., p. 202 + ) that the 
O.P. cuneiform is derived from some form of “ Phcenician- 
Aramaic alphabet. The use of cuneiform for writing 
Persian did not last long, and after the fall of the empire 
when we next meet with written Persian it is in various 
forms of the Aramaic character. It is not difficult to see 
how the alphabet would eventually reach India. This 
inscription is the first proof that it did get there. Its 
date is nearly that of the first specimens of Kharosthi, 
and it thus forms a sound basis for comparing the two 
systems of writing. See Biihler’s table in YOJ. (1895, 
after p. 66) or in his IncUsche Paldograpliie, p. 22. 

A. Cowley. 
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Les Akabes en Beuberie du XI® au XIV® siecle, par 

Georges Marc ais, Docteuv es Lettres. pp. 767. 

Paris; Lerciux, lOlil. 

Barbary, it may be recalled, is the part of Xorth Africa 
coniprisiiig iMorocco, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. The 
whole region was included in the Islamic conquests of 
ihe Arabs, and was subdued by them more or less com- 
pletely by the early part of the eighth century. Their 
first invasions and their occupation for the next two 
centuries or so resulted in the settlement of a cojisiderable 
number of Arab.s in the country. The Arab element thus 
introduced into the population appears, however, to have 
been limited for the most part to a few of the towns and 
to have remained stationary, or perhai^s to have tended 
rather to dwindle than to increase. Another Arab 
invasion took place in the eleventh century, with very 
diti'erent results in this respect. It led to the spreading 
of the Arabs all over Barbary and their establishment in 
the various parts of it side by side with the original 
inhabitants, the Berbers, or mingled with them. This 
process took about three centuries to complete, and while 
it left the Berbers on the whole preponderant in numbers, 
it meant that the Arab.s had hecome a very considerable 
section of the jieople. The history of the Arab.s in 
Barbary from the eleventh to the fourteenth century 
(covers a considerable ethnographic change. 

The occasion of the eleventh century invasion was the 
rebellion of the eastern province of Barbary against the 
Patiinid ivhalif of Cairo. The Khalif, in consequence, set 
in motion two tribes of Arab Badwins to take possession 
of the revolted province. These tribes, Hilfd and Sulaim. 
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accompanied by a few other tribal units, made their 
appearance in the eastern part of Barbarv in a.d. 1050. 
Sulaim .stayed in Tripoli. Hilal. proceeding west, first 
overran Tunis and then extended itself furtlier westward. 
By the middle of the twelfth century, in consecpence 
mainly of this extension of Hilal, the Arabs had .spread 
over more than half Barbaiy. Within the next century 
they had covered the rest of the distance to the Atlantic. 
Sulaim, advancing from Tripoli to Tunis about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, helped to press 
Hilal to the westward to Central Barbary and Morocco. 
The tribe of Ma"'qil, one of the small units at the time 
of the invasion, had gradually travelled westward along 
the northern edge of the Sahara, increasing greatly in 
numbers as time went on, and by the middle of the 
thirteenth century had ranged along most of the eastern 
and southern border of Morocco from near the 3Iedi- 
terranean to Sus. Arabs of Hilal had been brought to 
Morocco in other ways. After the Arabs had scattered 
over Barbary, there was a good deal of moving about 
before they reached a state of normal e({uilibrium. 

In general the Arabs remained nomads. With hardly 
an exception they founded no states of their own, but 
they attached themselves, either in the quality of 
marauding intruders or that of unruly subjects and 
partisans, to the various Berber kingdoms within whose 
sphere they found themselves-. Their history runs in 
the maze of Berber politics. The principal Berber 
dynasties in the ascendant towards the beginning of the 
period under consideration belonged to the division of the 
Berbers known as Banhfijah, and consisted of the Zirids 
of Eastern Barbary, with their capital at Qairawan, their 
neighbours to the west, the Haminadids, and the Murabits 
<A1 Moravides) of Morocco. In the middle of the twelfth 
century the Muwahhids (A1 Mohades), who belonged to 
the division of the Berbers known as Masmudah, swept 
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away the dynasties of Banhajah and subjected all Barbaiy 
for a short time. Towards the end of the twelfth century 
the .short-lived dynasty of Bani Ghaniyah. representing 
a recrudescence of the ilurabit sovereignty and violent!}’ 
hostile to the Muwahhids, set up in the ea.stern part of 
Barbary. In the thirteenth century the empire of the 
IMuwahhids broke up. Morocco fell to the dynasty of 
the Marinids, and Central Barbary to that of the 
Zaiyanids, whose capital was Tilimsan ; the.se two 
dyna.sties represented a third division of the Berber.s, 
that of Zanatah. Eastern Barbary came under the 
Hafsids, who belonged to the Masmudah division. The 
lesser Berber principalities and powers that rose and fell 
during the period were numerous. 

Landmarks in the progress of the Arabs were the 
battle of Haidaran in a.d. 1051, at which the tribesmen 
of Hilal signally defeated the numerically much superior 
army of the Zirids, with the resiilt that they were able 
to overrun the territory of the losers and honeycomb 
their power ; the battle of Sabibah in a.d. 1064, resulting 
in a similar disaster to the Hammadids; and the battle 
of Satif in a.d. 1151, where tlie Muwahhids defeated 
the combined tribes of Hilal in a particularly stubborn 
encounter. It is remarkable that the defeat of Satif. 
instead of beinw disastrous to the Arab cause, had the 
etl'ect of furthering it, for it initiated the practice of 
transporting bodies of Arabs to tlie west, a course that 
the Muwahhids later liad reason to regret. The kingdom 
of Bani Ghani\'ah, which e.xtended over part of Eastern 
Barbary, depended largely on the Arabs for its support, 
as did the kingdoms of the Zaiyanids and Ilafsids, 
particularly the former, and that of Marinids was 
dependent on them to some degree. 

The details of the progress of the Arabs are intricate. 
One of the reasons is that it is necessary to follow the 
movements of a large number of tribes. At the time 
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of tlie invasion tlie tribes were few, though even at 
that date it would seem that each of the two principal 
tribal bodies, Hilal and Sulaini, consisted rather of a 
confederation of tribes of the same stock than of 
members of a single tribe. xVt all events, the original 
tribes soon split up into new ones, in obedience to the law 
that prevents a tribe getting beyond a certain size, and in 
this way natural incr-ease of numbers led to other tribes 
being formed from time to time. To a large extent each 
tribe acted as an independent unit, but a certain connexion 
was maintained between tribes nearly related by theirorigin. 

Of the hi.story thus briefly summarized Monsieur 
Marc;ais in this work gives a full account. The available 
authorities are enumerated in his introduction. Foremost 
among them is the ‘Ihar of Ibn lyhaldun. There are no 
others that are comprehensive, but there are several that 
cover a part of the period or one or more of the dynasties. 
To this class belong the Kamil of Ibn el A^ir and the 
Baydn of Ibn ‘Adilri, besides histories by less well-known 
writers, like Et Tijani, Ez Zarkashi, El Marakishi, and 
Ibn Abi Zar‘. Then there is tlie whole series of Arab 
geographers from Ibn lUrurdadbih to Ibn Batutah. 
Finally, a not unimportant source of information, to be 
used with discriminating insight, exi.sts in a large body 
of epic literature concerning the deeds of Hilal in Africa. 
This consists of poems, of which a few only have beeir 
published and some have not even been written, but are 
pre.served in a fragmentary state in memory. Some 
knowledge of these poems is still current, even among the 
common people, throughout the western half of the Arab- 
speaking world. Altogether, there is abundant information 
of a certain sort. Hie Arab writers, however, display the 
usual qualities of their kind — want of critical ability and 
lack of the sense of proportion, besides an almost complete 
neglect of anything in the nature of precise statistica 
details. Monsieur Mar^ais says well of them, “Narrateurs 
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sans art, ils nous donnent des faits, grands et petits, un 
expose niinutieux et incolore”; he adds, “ Coinbien il est 
malaise de dresser I’editice d’nne epoque a I'aide de cette 
poussiere d'eveneinents, c’est ce que nous aurions voulu 
laisser ignorer au lecteur, mais nous craignons troj) d’avoir 
mal reussi dans I’essai de reconstitution que nous avons 
tente, pour ne pas en rejeter un pen le tort sur nos 
informateurs.” 

Monsieur Mar^ais divides the history into two periods 
of about equal length. The first may be described as 
that of tlie rise of the Ai’ahs, the second as tliat of their 
finding their level. Under the first he treats of the 
invasion, the fall of the Sanhajah kingdoms, and the 
epopee of Bani Ghaniyah ; under the second, which covers 
the fourteenth and most of the thirteenth century, he 
deals with the Arabs according to the three main divisions 
of Morocco, Central and Eastern Barbary. A third 
section of the book contains a detailed account of the 
state of the Arabs in Barbary at the end of the fourteenth 
century, taken tribe by tribe. At the end there is a map 
showing the places occupied by the various tribes of 
Arabs and Berbers at this epoch. There are also four 
genealogical tables enabling tlie relationship of the tribes 
of Hilal and Sulaim to be followed. Various questions, 
such as the nature of tlie tribe, tribal alliances, and feofl’s, 
are treated of in appropriate places in the history. The 
book terminates with a chapter containing a long series 
of conclusions as to the economic life of the Arabs in 
Barbary, their social organization, and the political part 
they played, which are based on the preceding part of 
the text. 

Monsieur Maiyais’ warning about the nature of his 
materials is necessary, but he has succeeded in spite of 
obstacles. He has executed his task so thoroughly and 
so well that it is easy to overlook its diflaculty. Out of 
a mass of ill-ordered and ill-assorted facts, which as put 
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too'etlier in the oriofinals leaves the reader with a feelincr 
of bewildering confusion, he has managed to draw a full, 
clear, and well-balanced picture, throwing the main 
features of his subject into prominence, and subordinating 
minor detail to its proper place in the perspective. His 
book displays commendable judgment and literary skill, 
besides clearly representing the expenditure of mucli 
diliorent research. It will certainlv long remain a standard 
authority, and indeed in most of its range there seems to 
be little I'oom for anything further. 

One of the questions dealt witli by Monsieur Mar 9 ais, 
the importance of which is evident, may be noticed 
specially : what was the number of the Arabs by whom 
Barbary was invaded ? Thei’e seems to be no evidence 
of any material accession to their numbers from outside 
subsequent to the invasion. It is characteristic of the 
Arab historians that the whole of them yield but one 
single pas.sage giving figures. This comes from the lost 
work of the contemporary writer Ibn er Raqiq, and is 
preserved by Leo Africanus (sixteenth century) and 
Marmol (sixteentli century). It estimates the combatant 
Arabs at the obviously round number of 50,000, and 
the total number of individuals of both .sexe.s who took 
part in the invasion at the still more vague number 
of more than one million. In discussing those two 
figures. Monsieur Mar^ais points out the manifest dis- 
proportion between them, and arrives at the conclusion 
that the estimate of more than one million is materially 
above the reality. One cogent argument can be added 
to those he uses. The bulk of the invading Arabs came 
from Egypt, and began their movement by crossing the 
Nile, so that the territory they had occupied was limited 
to the eastern half of Egypt. IMoreover, thev did not 
constitute the entire Eadwin population even of this half, 
for other Arab tribes can be pointed to which were 
settled in Egypt to the east of the Nile before them and 
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leinaiiied in tliat part after tlieir departure. The total 
n\nnber of Badwins in Egypt in 1891 was estimated at 
246,000, but of these only 100,000 were nomads, the 
rest having become sedentary or being in the course of 
settling dosvn. The nomad Arab element in Egypt in 
the eleventh century’ nray have been stronger than in the 
nineteenth, but there seems to be no ground for believing 
that it was then so enormously greater that less than 
half of it can have amounted to more than one million 
individuals. Such a supposition does not seem to be 
reconcilable, either, with any reasonable estinrate of the 
total population of Egypt at the time. If the number of 
the invadiirg Arabs was as many as 200,000 all told, even 
this is a good deal greater than it might be expected 
that Egypt would have been able to produce. Monsieur 
Mar^ais cites an estimate that the number of Arabs in 
Barbary in the sixteenth century was 4,050,000, a figure, 
however, which he regards as too high. It would be 
interesting to have a statement of the total number at 
the present day, and to be able to compare it with the 
number of the Berbers, but the present hnowledge as 
to the population of Morocco seems to be insufficient for 
any exact comparison. 

In his introduction Monsieur Marcais remarks of 
Barbary ; “ II est peu de sol aussi agite et oil I'agitation 
humaine apparaisse aussi sterile.’’ The history of Barbary 
from the eleventh to the fourteenth century so far as 
the Berbers are concerned does indeed seem to represent 
little more than a perpetual tossing up and down. It is 
true that certain broad effects can be discerned as the 
result of the constant turmoil, viz. the division of !8anhajah, 
that of Masmudah, and that of Zanatah each became 
politically predominant in its turn ; but it is not clear 
that the passing of power from one to the other implied 
any essential change in the general conditions. From 
a wide point of view, the never-ending conflict can 
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probably be looked upon simply as a continual breaking 
in of the people of the mountain and desert on those 
of the cultivated parts and towns ; the success of the 
former resulted in their becoming converted to the side 
of the latter and then in the end succumbing, in their 
turn, to similar attacks from the wilds. It was a contest 
between barbarism and civilization, and the latter receded 
slowly and tended to disappear. The effect of the 
immigration of the Arabs was not to introduce anything 
completely new, for there was a large nomad jjopulation 
before, but to intensify the struggle by increa.sing the 
proportion of the nomad element. The Arabs brought 
ruin and desolation to flourishing towns and fertile tracts, 
which the same fate would probably have overtaken 
without them, but at a less rapid rate. The remarkable 
feature of their history is the manner in which they 
contrived to lodge themselves among and ended by 
permeating a large and warlike nation. Clearly it was 
only owing to the disorganization and disunion of the 
Berbers that the achievement was possible, but then the 
Arabs themselves were particularly disorganized and 
disunited. Guided by no deliberate policy, and inspired 
by nothing more, it would seem, than the love of plundi.-r, 
in the face of many difficulties and in spite of reverses, 
they managed somehow to pi-osper and to succeed. In 
this history a testimony to their vitality is given that 
helps to explain other Arab exploits. 

A. R. G. 


The Early Development of Moham.medani.s.m. Lectures 
delivered in the Univer.sity of London, May and 
June, 1913. By D. S. Mak(;oliouth, D.Litt. The 
Ilibbert Lectures, Second Series. London : Williams 
and Norgate, 1914. 

Islam re.sembles other religions in owing much to the 
followers of its founder. The great social and religious 
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structure of ^luliammadanism as it appears in its com- 
pleted form obviously could not have been constructed 
entirely by Muhammad. He is the undisputed originator, 
but his labours did not go beyond laying the first stones, 
and it was the task of his disciples and those who came 
after to rear up and crown the edifice. It is a question 
how far tliey succeeded in adhering to the original plan 
and in carrying out their work on lines that he would 
have approved. One may a.sk, in other words, to what 
extent Islam is really based on origins derived from 
Muhammad and lias been developed according to the 
spirit and intentions of his doctrines. 

An impartial inquirer is likely to find that in the 
development of Islam some new principles have been 
imported and that there has been some departure 
from the original .scheme. This feature of the growth 
of Islam is brought prominently into view by Professor 
Margoliouth in his lectures. He begins by assuming 
in the reader an acijuaintance with the elements of 
his subject, and taking the Quran as the natural 
starting-point he discusses various questions relating 
to the sacred book, such as its own conception of 
itself and the way in which it was regarded by the 
Prophet’s contemporaries. Hence he is able to explain 
some of its peculiar characteristics, like its abundant 
repetition and its variation in detail, and to show how 
it came about that it was not collected into a book until 
some time after the Prophet’s death. He arrives at the 
important conclusion that the Qur'an in general is 
genuine, i.e. that with some reservation it may be said 
that the material it contains was actually delivered by 
the Prophet. He then looks at the substance and shows 
that, in spite of any claims to omniscient comprehensive- 
ness that may have been advanced on its behalf, the 
Quran is far from ofiering a complete or a consistent 
guide to ritual, law, or ethics (to say nothing of the other 
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sciences included in the Islamic purview). A supplement 
to tlie Qur’an was therefore indispensable. 

A system of law being the first want, Professor 
Margoliouth first eon.siders the way in which tlie legal 
supplement was obtained. His view is tiiat to begin 
with, two sources of law existed, custom and the 
Qur’an, custom being foremost, because the matters 
for which the Qur'an provided were limited in number ; 
and when, owing to the transformation of Arabia 
into an empire and the incorporation in Islam of 
numerous nations and communities witli very divergent 
practice, this earliest theory became unworkable, a fre.sh 
.source of law was imagined in the form of an oral law, 
which was suggested by the example of the Jews, and 
consisted for a time of “not anytliing quite definite, but 
merely what was customary and had the approval of 
persons of autliority, all of whom presently merged in the 
prophet ”. 

It is to be observed that, according to tliis opinion, 
Muhammad, who ultimately becomes the sole source of 
the law apart from the Qur’an, was not originall}' one 
of its sources at all. Consequently, it seems to follow 
that he was considered by his contemporaries in hi.s 
lifetime and the period immediately after his death to 
have acted, at least as far as the law was concerned, 
merely as the channel or mouthpiece of the Qur’an. 
Is this notion in accordance with historical evidence 
and, moreover, is it in accordance with probability? 
Can one refuse to believe that Muhammad explained, 
interpreted, and amplified the admittedly* discrepant and 
insufficient rules and maxims of law that the Qur'an 
contains, and in this way, as well by his personal 
example, he added something to the legislation of the 
Qur'an whilst he was alive, and that after his death the 
recollection cannot have di.sappeared ? According!}', ought 
not a place to be given to Muhammad as one of the true 
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sources of the law from the very first ? One may go 
further and doubt wliether the present theory that 
derives the law ultimately from the Qurtln and 
Muhammad has not always prevailed. 

Certainly, it is bej’ond question that some of the law 
sprang from custom, and some of it from “ what had the 
approval of persons of authority”, that is to say, from the 
opinions of the companions of the Prophet and learned 
men, and from rules and directions instituted by khalifs, 
governors, and others. Occasionally, the real origin can 
be demonstrated to have been such, and it can be seen 
that the origin was subsequently attx’ibuted to the 
Prophet by an afterthought, as it were ; Professor 
Margoliouth supplies examples. It is probable that the 
proportion of the law derived from these two sources 
is large. But the fact would not necessarily imply that 
there has been any change in the theoretical standpoint. 
Custom may have acquired legal force on the ground 
solely that it was sanctioned expressly or tacitly by the 
Prophet ; authority may have attached to the opinions 
of companions and learned men for the sole reason that 
they were considered to have special knowledge of the 
Prophet’s mind and thus to be able to represent his ideas ; 
the khalifs, governors, and others may have been allowed 
the right to obedience because they were regarded as 
deriving their power ultimately from him. As a matter 
of fact, these are the beliefs that .seem to have been 
entertained, and consequently custom, the authority of 
the learned, or of persons in power would not at any 
time have been admitted theoretically to have been 
independent sources of law. 

Professor Margollouth’s account of the legal supple- 
ment seems, then, hardly to do justice to the work 
actually performed as legislator by the Prophet, and 
not to be quite fair to his followers, in that it charges 
them with having exalted him to a position which 
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lie never claimed or filled, for this is \Yhat the complete 
change referred to in the theory of the law realh’ 
entails. One derives the impre.ssion, too, that the early 
Muhammadans are accused of having fabricated the 
law fi-om a few Qur’anic origins and then fathered 
their production on Muhammad. To consider this point, 
it is necessary to look at the form in which the law 
started. Broadlv, it began not as a series of rules, but 
rather as a series of generally known practices, which 
were considered to be right on the ground that they were 
in accordance with the religion of God, that is to .say, 
sanctioned either bj' the authority of the Quran or 
(according to the view advanced above) of Muhammad. 

As there was general agreement about the practices of 
the law to begin with, there was no special occasion to 
look into the precise sanction for each of them ; but 
the cases to be covered by the law kept on increasing 
and getting more various as I.slam expanded and 
circumstances changed ; so the body of practice grew 
rapidly, and, for easily explained reasons, as it grew 
it tended to become divergent. There was before loner 
a clear need for settling and formulating the law. When 
the task was undertaken the current body of practice, 
which was the material, had to be scrutinized and the 
various items had to be either approved or rejected. A 
strict standard of validity had to be found. The first test 
of the validity of any practice was obviously the Qur’an, 
and where this did not give the necessary guidance, the 
next was whether the practice agreed with any precept or 
precedent of the Prophet that could be remembered : 
hence the appeal to the tradition.s. Thus the law was 
based on the.se two foundations, whei-e it rests. The 
question how far the law has the authority of Muhammad 
depends chiefly on the reliability of the tradition.s, for 
the actual origin of any rule of law, as from a custom, is 
quite immaterial, if the ground for admitting it is not the 
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origin itself, but tlie fact that it was found to be justified 
by a genuine tradition. Good reasons for suspecting 
some of tlie traditions can no doubt be advanced, but it is 
possible to go too far in this direction. At all events, as 
Professor IMargolioutli points out, tlie juri.sts had the 
keenest desire to abide by the scripture and tradition. 
One must absolve them of any wish to misrepresent or of 
conscious imposture. 

A notable feature of Muhammadanism is that it affords 
a certain degree of recognition to some other religions 
whose members, subject to certain conditions, are allowed 
a subordinate place in the Muhammadan community. 
Professor Margoliouth treats of it in a lecture under the 
heading “ The Status of the Tolerated Cults”. He give.s 
illustrations of the problems to which the institution 
gave rise and of the disabilities which its shelter imposed. 
Those who came under it were mostly Jews and Christians. 
We are shown how the relations between Muslims and 
Christians were good at first, but seem to have steadily 
deteriorated. In two other lectures Profe.s.sor Margoliouth 
traces the movement in Muhammadanism towards 
asceticism and thence on to the form of pantheism known 
as Sfxfism. Both systems involve, at least when carried 
to extreme lengths, beliefs and ideas (juite contraiy' to 
any that prevailed at the start. In their development 
foreign influences certainly had some part, but Professor 
Marg(fiiouth appears to be of opinion that their efi'ect 
was not very considerable, and shows that there is no 
need to look away from Islam for the main origins. The 
ascetic exaggerated injunctions to prayer, fasting, and 
the like, which he found in the Qur'an, and the Puft 
could base his wildest dreams on the texts in that book 
forbidding that anything should be as.sociated with God. 
The ascetic, who was inspired by fear, and mortified 
himself with a view to a reward of eternal enjoyment, 
differed fundamentally in these respects from the Sufi, 
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who was moved by love, and aspired to reunion with 
the divine by means of self-effacement. Yet in main’ of 
their practices the two were hardh’ to be distinguished, 
and Sufism is to be regarded as an offshoot of asceticism. 

There is a lecture on the philo.sophical supplement to 
the Qur’an. It is remarkable how early Muhammadans 
began to speculate in the domain of religious metaphysics, 
how freely speculation was indulged in, and for what 
a length of time it lasted before orthodoxy was able to 
accept the system of dogmatics finally established as the 
universal creed. Profe.ssor Margoliouth finds traces of 
Aristotelian thought even in the Quran, and obviously 
the members of the various schools who disputed and 
discussed in Mesopotamia, Syria, and elsewhere outside 
Arabia, must have taken some ideas from the notions 
of the native populations with which they came into 
contact. But the acquaintance of the Muslims with 
works of Greek philosophy came too late for much 
influence to have been exercised in that way. Professor 
Margoliouth does not consider that Islamic authors added 
anything to Greek philosophy. 

The last lecture treats of the historical supplement to 
the Quran. Islam made a complete break with the past, 
and this is suggested to be the reason for the very 
small amount of history of the pre-Islamic period in 
Arabia that has been preserved. The Qur’an respected 
the Old and New Testament.s, but where they did not 
agree with it the current versions were supposed to be 
corrupt. Hence in some cases copies of the original 
versions were “supplied”. Legends and myths became 
attached fairly early to the hi.storical figure of the 
Prophet. 

Professor Margoliouth’s lectures supply a distinct want. 
The number of original works in English dealing with 
the broader aspects of Islam and written by competent 
authors is not many, and the particular point of view 
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lie has chosen seems to have been specially neglected. 
He writes with an exceptionally wide range of know- 
ledge, and by giving detailed references to the original 
authorities he has utilized, some of which exist onlj^ in 
MS., he increases considerably the value of his work to 
the student. His lectures form a very useful and 
readable book. One might almost wish that he had 
assumed a little less preliminary acquaintance with the 
main facts of Muhammadanism and Islamic history, for 
the book would not then fail to appeal to a still wider 
circle of readers than those who will now be able to 
't- 4. K. Q. 

A XEW Practical Grammar of the Modern' Arabic 
OF Egypt. By S. Spiro Bey. Privat Docent. 
Geneva University, pp. xiv and 251. London : 
Luzac & Co., 1912. 

The arrangement of this book is so eminently practical 
that it commends itself strongly to those desirous of 
learning the living Arabic language as spoken in Egypt, 
■who wish to avoid the intricacies of classical grammar. 
The author prefaces his work with an e.ssay on modern 
Arabic, in which he explains how the student should 
interpret the term “ vulgar Arabic ". He descants on the 
relation of the same to the classical tongue, which he 
advises should be discarded in all but purely literary 
studies. He complains that the general adoption of the 
modern speech, favoured by all non-i\[ohammedanR, is 
still opposed by the majority of Mohammedans for two 
reasons : first, that it promotes understanding among 
the various Arabic-speaking nations ; .secondly, that any 
change would interfere with the Qoran as the M"ord of 
God. He meets these two objections with the prediction 
that the dialect of Egypt will eventually prevail over all 
dialects. It will be a very long time before this prediction 
comes true ; but even then it is difficult to see how it will 
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settle the second point. So long as the Qoraii is I'ead in 
Arabic, so long will it exercise its influence on the spoken 
language, at least among the educated classes. In order 
to abolish completely tlie remaining clas.sical words, and 
also to abandon the remnants of case endings (which he 
considers as impediments to modern Arabic), the author 
advises that the study of the old language be left to the 
schools in the same wa}- as Latin and Greek in European 
countries. Despairing, however, of this metliod attaining 
its end.s, he suggests the publication of two serious news- 
papers entirely Avritten in modern Arabic, one to appear 
in Cairo, the other in Alexandria. 

It would seem, however, that whoever wishes to learn 
a living language free from ancient classical forms should 
learn it entirely from the mouth of the people, and with- 
out the help of a book. How can a literary colouring be 
otherwise avoided ? Mr. Spiro's book itself beans this out. 
He not only gives the grammatical terms in their original 
forms, but many paragraphs recall the good old grammar 
books. 

Although modern Arabic is much simplified bv ca.stino- 
ofl' the old terminations, it is by no means an easy 
language to acquire. Whoever studie.s the author's book, 
which is the result of thirty years' experience in speaking 
and teaching, Avill appreciate it more if he is equipped 
Avith some prcA’ious knowledge of the literary language. 

II. HlliSOIIFELD. 

Elements of Hindu Iconogk.aphy. Ly T. A. Gopin.atha 
Rao, M.A., Superintendent of Archieology, Travancore 
State. Fubli.shed under the patronage of the Govern- 
ment of His Highne.s.s the Maharaja of Travancore. 
4to. Vol. I: pp. xxxiii, 59, 400, 45. 71, ] GO, 20; 
143 jAlates. Madra.s : LaAV Printing House, 1914. 

The old saying, fie'ya /xeya kokov, Ava.s never 

more .signally falsified than in the ca.se of the present 
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voluiiae, which, measuring 10| inches in Imight, 71- inches 
in breadth, and 4 inches in thickness, is the best that has 
appeared to illuminate the obscure but fascinating domain 
of Indian iconography. It is a pioneer work, but with 
a fulness of information and sureness of touch which are 
unusual in pioneer works. 

The author begins with a general introduction, in 
which he treats of his subject in its various bearings. 
As regards the a 2 ,sthetic merits of Indian sculpture, which 
certain critics have recklessl}' belittled and others have no 
less indiscriminately panegyrized, his attitude is judicious. 
Observing that “ images are to the Hindu worshipper 
what diagrams are to the geometrician ’ (Introd., p. 28), 
and therefore very liable to have their artistic beauty 
sacriSced in the interest of doctrinal .symbolism, he admits 
the fact that Hindu art has seriously degenerated, and 
ascribes it to two causes. The first is the increasing 
influence of Tantric ideas, in accordance with which the 
mystic attributes of the deities were denoted by monstrous 
multiplication of limbs ; though art under such conditions 
may still succeed in being artistic, it i.s heavilj’ handi- 
capped in tlie effort. The second cause lies in the manner 
in which the rules for the guidance of tlie craftsman have 
become mechanically stereotyped, nullifying to a great 
extent the Agamic demand for beauty (pp. 30 f.). The 
introduction is followed by an explanation of the most 
important technical terms of the .subject, and then we 
come to the body of the work. Here we have full 
descriptions of the images appropriate to the cults of 
(danapati, Vislinu, Garuda, the Ayudha-purushas, the 
Adityas, and Devi, in accordance with the jirescriptions 
of the Agamic and technical literature, and, as far as 
possible, illustrated by comparison with extant images. 
Three appendices are added, one on the plan of the 
'parivCira-dei-atas in a Vaishnava temple of seven circuits, 
one on the uttainu-dam-tilla measure as used in making 
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images, and a third containing the Sanskrit texts from 
which are derived tlie prescriptions for making images 
whicli are comprised in tlie body of tlie work ; and a foil 
index completes the book. In the second volume we 
are promised a similar treatment of the iconography of 
the Liiigas, Siva, Subrahmanya, the Dik-palas, and 
miscellaneous deities and divine beings. 

There are so few misprints and inadvertencies in this 
hook that we may he allowed to note those which we 
liave observed. In p. 58 of the introduction the author 
has not noticed that tlie riilpa-sastra of Xagnajit quoted 
in Yaraha-mihira’s Brihat-samhita is apparently connected 
with the Chitra-lakshana, of which the Tibetan text has 
been lately published, with German translation, by 
Dr. Laufer.^ On p. 3 of the introduction the reference 
to Panini, v. 6, 96, should be corrected to v. 3, 96. In the 
body of the work, p. 14, the reference for pictures of the 
vuruda-Jiasta to “ figs. 1, 2, and 3 ” is an error for 
■■ h’gs. 4, 5, and 6 ” ; and the converse correction should 
be made on lines 2-3 of the next page. In tlie description 
of the jndna-miuh'd on p. 17 Ave read that “the tips of 
the middle finger and of the thumb are joined together ” ; 
but hg. 16, pi. V, to which we are referred, shows the 
first finger and the tliumb in contact. On p. 165 should 
not “Sanyasa” be Sanandana ? On p. 295 for “icono- 
clastic” read “ iconoplastic ”. 

L. D. B.arn'ett. 


‘ The Briliat--s\ Iviii, 15, state-^ tliab the face tog’ether with the pile 
of hair is said by Nagnajib to be \ijainjulati in length'" ; this agrees with 
Chitra-F, p. }o’2, which gives the length of the face as 12ri/5y^;/nsand that 
ot the Hs/ifUfka as 4 ftmjuUif.. The Briliat-s'^ (ibid.) gi\es the width of the 
neck as 10 ; Chitra-h, }>, I5G, .states that the neck of Hgures flying 

towards heaven is 10 aunufaa long and 10 ahfjniab thick. The statement 
of Brihab'S'^, Ivin. 4, that tlie Dravidian type according to Xagnajit lias 
a face 14 ainjidas long, I cannot find in the Chitra-T ; but it may have 
been in the original source of the latter compilation. 1 may add that 
I cannot understand the reasons that have led Dr. Laufer to assign 
a Jain origin to the Chitm-T. 



OHITliAliV XO'l’IOE 

WILLIAM M’OODVILLE ROCKHILL 

Ly' the death of 3Ir. William Woodville Roekliill. which 
took place at Honolulu on December 8. the United 

States has lost its senior trained diplomat and the world 
an intrepid explorer, a master of both the written and 
spoken languages of Tibet, and the greatest authority, in 
the West, on the modern political history of China. 

Mr.Roekhill was the younger son of Thomas Cadwalader 
and Dorothy Anne ( Woodvillef Rockhill. being born at 
Philadelphia in 1854. On the death of her husband 
iMrs. Rockhill left the United States with her sons to 
reside in Paris, where the younger. William Woodville, 
entered the Ecole Speciale inilitaire de St. Cyi’. On 
graduating from this college, he entered the Legion 
Etraugere in 1873, serving in Algiers till 1876. when he 
returned to the Uinted States, and married (December 14) 
(.'aroline Adams, sole surviving daughter of J. Washington 
and Marie Louise (Hewling) T^'^son. of Philadelphia. 
Shortly afterwards he took to ranching in Ncyv Mexico, 
but finding the life not to his liking he sold out and went 
to Switzerland. 

The perusal during his St. Cyr days of Abbe Hues 
Aoure/itb’.s (/'■n'li voijatj/’ t/<riiN la Tarkirn’ ct Ic Thibet 
inspired him with a strong desire — ' the hobbv’ of his 
life — to explore this latter country, and all his spare 
hours in J’aris had Ijeen spent at tlu' National Library, 
and devoted, under the guidance of M. Leon Feei-. to the 
study of its written language and of the few woiks 
Yvritten by Europeans concerning it. These studies 
resulted in the publication by Leroux. in 1884, of a 
translation (in French') of the I‘rdfi inoLaho SuU'a, or 
Le trdife d'emancijKition. and in the same year of The 
Life of the Ihieldha, in Triibner’s ' Oriental Series”. 

■nt.vs. I9ir>. 
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He realized, however, that if success were to crown the 
exploi’ations he dreamed of, a knowledge of not only 
the written hut also of the spoken language of Tibet 
was an essential requisite. With a view to gaining it. and, 
as he hoped, to obtaining access to valuable documents 
and works on Tibet in the Chinese archives, he applied 
for and obtained a position on the staff of the Legation 
at Peking, being appointed Second Secretary there on 
April 9, 1884. At Peking he gained the friendship of 
an intelligent priest from Lh’asa in the great lamasery 
Yung-ho-kung, with whom during the next four years 
he studied Tibetan, in which he became a proficient 
speaker. He also acquired during the same time a good 
knowledge of Chinese, both written and spoken. Mean- 
while, he had been promoted Secretary of Legation on 
July 1, 1885, and had acted as Charge d’Affaires in Korea 
from December, 1886, to April, 1887. In the following 
year he resigned his diplomatic appointment in China, 
and started from Peking on December 17 on a scientific 
expedition, under the auspices of the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, into Tibet, his ultimate 
objective being Lh’asa. On reaching Baron T.saidain, 
however, he was informed that the large Ilu.ssian 
expedition which had started the previous year under 
Prjevalsky had succeeded in reaching Lhasa. As no 
scientific object was to be gained by going over the same 
ground, he revised his proposed itinerary, and decided to 
make his way into Kamdo (Eastern Tibet), and then, 
if possible, from Jyecundo to Batang. With the assistance 
of a powerful chief of the Namts’o Tibetans, he succeeded 
in reaching Jyecundo, after swimming his horses and yaks 
across the Drechu (Upper Yangtsze) and crossing it himself 
in a small yak-hide coracle, but the lamas there obdurate!}- 
refused to give him guides to go south, or to assist him in 
hiring pack animals. He resolved, therefore, to leave his 
baggage with two of his followers, and to start at once 
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with the leiiiciining two and a guide lie had iiiauaged to 
engage. After thirteen day.s’ hard riding lie reached 
the large town of Kaiize : but here he encountered even 
.‘stronger opjDOsition than at Jyecundo. and would probably 
have lost his life but for his excellent knowledge of the 
language. He had to abandon all idea of reaching 
('haindo and thence Batang, and had to shape his course 
south-east to Tachien-lu, which place he reached, via 
Dawo and Gata, on June 24, and Shanghai on August 20, 
1889. As the statement that the Russians had penetrated 
to Lh asa the previous 3 'ear ultimately proved to be false, 
the abandonment of an attempt to reach that town was 
a bitter disappointment : but, as he wrote in a letter 
shortly after his return, Mi-. Rockhill found consolation 
in the reflection that " Prjevalskv- tried in 1882 to follow 
the route I took, but was unable to cross the Jlrechu. 
Szechen\-i wished to travel it, but was told no route 
existed through the countrj'. and was refused permission. 
I’he French missionaries have been trying for j-eais to 
get into it, but without success. South from Namts'o 
to Tachien-lu 1 have been the finst foreigner who has 
ever put his foot in this part of Tibet : and the under- 
taking was speciall}' difficult because the countrv is 
comparatively thickly' populated . A detailed account 
of this journey is given in .Mr. Rock hill’s TJn’ Land o f 
Ike Lamax. 

The results achieved on this journe\- encouraged 
Mr. Rockhill to believe that he could bj- a second 
expedition into Tibet add considerably' to our knowledge 
of that remote region. So soon, therefore, as In- had 
worked up the results of the earlier journey, he 
determined — again under the auspices of the Smithsonian 
Institution — upon once more visiting Mongolia and Tibet, 
and endeavouring to toaverse the latter country- from 
north-east to south-west, or in other words to try and 
reach Nepaul or Sikkim from the Chinese province of 
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Kansu. He .started from Peking on \o\ eiiii)er dO. liSlH, 
and as he liad learned during his first journey that in 
that portion of Tibet which is under tlie rule of Lhasa 
opposition to foreigners is much more violent than else- 
where. he endeavoured to steer clear of Lh'asa by striking 
south, instead of north, of Koko-nor (as he did on his 
eai'lier journey), and then due west. Circumstances, 
howe\er. over which he had no control, forced him to 
diverge from his proposed route ; and ^vhen he reached 
the Xarnru \’alley. not over dO or 40 miles from the 
Tengri-nor. and less than a month's travel from fJiitish 
India, and when at very nearly the same fci)Ot at which 
Bonvalot and Bower had been stop^ted in 1880 and 1801 
respectively, his further progress southwards was arrested 
by the Tibetan.s. and he was forced once more to turn 
his steps eastwards to Tachien-lu. which he reached on 
October 2, 1892. Though the remainder of his journey 
was not through absolutely unknown country, for his 
route frequently crossed and sometimes coincided with 
those of Bonvalot and Bower, and from Ch'am-do was 
identical with that taken in 18UI by -Mgr. lliomine 
Desmazures, his admirable knowledge of the Tibetan and 
Chinese languages enabled him to collect much new 
information of great interest and value. 

A very full account of this journey was publishetl by 
the Smithsonian Institution in 1894. under the title 
Diari/ of " Juurni’ii through Mongolia and Tibet. 
'Phis, and the earlier journey, gained for Mr. Rockhill 
the Patrons (gold) medal of the Royal (leographieal 
Society. 

On his return to America Mr. Rockhill was appoiided 
Chief Clerk (April 14. 1893) in the State Department; 
a year later, April 14, 1894, In- was promoted Third 
Assistant Secretary of State. He was nominated Delegate 
from the United States to the International tie()graphical 
Congress of London, 1895, and on February II, I89(i, 
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hi' became Assistant Secretary of State. On July 8, 1897. 
he was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to Oreece 
Uuinania. and Servia, and held this po.st till May 19, 1899. 
when, having applied for transfer on the death of his 
wife at Athens, he was nominated Director of the Inter- 
national Bureau of American Republics in Washingtoti. 
a department entrusted with the work of fostering trade 
between the United States and the several Republics of 
South America, and maintained by them all jointly. 
In April, 1900, he married Miss Edith Howell Perkins, 
of Litchfield, Connecticut, On the relief of Peking by 
the Allied forces in 1900, he was granted leave to proceed 
to China as Special Commi,s,sioner of the United State.s, 
being appointed on February 24, 1901, Pletiipotentiary 
on the part of the United States for the settlement of the 
Boxer troubles. After signing the Peace j^rotocol on 
September 7 of that year, he returned to Washington, 
and resumed Ids duties as the Director of the Intei-- 
national Bureau of the American Republics, retaining 
this post until, on March 8, 1905, he returned to China 
as Minister Plenipotentiary. While holding this office he 
was designated Ambassador Extraordinary to repre.sent 
the United States at the funeral ceremonies of the 
Emperor of China. April 24. 1909. During this period 
of re.sidence at Peking, he was able to render real service 
to the country in which he had been so long interested. 
When hostilities broke out in 1904 between Tibet and 
(Ireat Britain, the Dalai Lama tied to Ui'ga in Northern 
Mongolia, where he remained, changing his residence 
from one to the other of the three principal monasteries 
in the neighbourhood, till after the signature by China 
and Great Britain, in 1906. of the AgTeement modifying 
the Younghusband Convention of 1904. Kealizing that 
this settlement would facilitate his own return to Lh’asa. 
the Dalai Lama, as a first step, left Urga in the summer 
of 1907, and, crossing ^Mongolia, took up his residence 
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ill the Kuinbuiii Monastery, near Koko-uor. There he 
received an intimation from tlie Chinese Government 
to proceed to Peking for audience, and then so soon as 
possible return to Lh’asa. where his presence was urgently 
Tieeded owing to the growing unrest that was spreading 
throughout Tibet. Accordingh'. in the spring of the 
following year the Dalai Lama left Kuiiibuni to take 
up his residence at the great Buddhist sanctuary of 
China, the Wu-t ai-slian, in Shansi province. He lost 
no time in sending emissaries to Mr. Rockhill with letters 
and presents, togetln-r with an invitation to visit him. 
Mr. Rockhill accepted tin.* invitation, and spent a week 
with him at Wu-t ai-shan, and he saw him frec[uently 
during his subsequent stay in Peking. Mr. Rockhill 
describes him as -a man of undoubted intelligence 
and ability, of quick understanding and of force of 
character ; broad-minded — possibly as a I'e.sult of his 
varied experiences during the last few year.s — and of 
great natural dignity ; and .seeming deeply impressed 
with the great responsibilities of his office as supreme 
Pontiff of his faith, more so, perhaps, than by those 
resulting from his temporal duties ". But he was - quick- 
tempered and impulsive "; and Mr. Rockhill was able to 
render him signal service by counsel and advice when the 
Chinese Government .seemed intent on humiliating him, 
and so to smooth out a situation which at one time 
threatened to result in serious conflict. On May 17, 
1909. he was appointed Ambassador to Ru.ssia. While 
at St. Petersburg he brought out, in collaboration with 
Dr. F. Hirth. Profes.sor of Chinese at Columbia University, 
New York, a revised and enlarged edition of a translation 
into Englksh of the Chu-fan-chi of Chau .Tu-kua, an 
account of Chine.se and Arab trade during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, of which Dr. Hirth had earlier made 
a translation, published partly in English, but chiefly in 
(ferman, in various .scientific magazines. On .\pril 24, 
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1911, lie was transferred as Ambassador to Constantinople. 
In compliance with the customary rule that Ambassadors 
and Ministers of the United States should tender resignation 
of their posts on a change of President, Mr. Eockhill placed 
his resignation in the hands of President Wilson on his 
election. It was accepted, and his successor was appointed 
ill the autumn of 1913. 

Having handed over charge of the Embassy. Mr. Rockhill 
started at the end of November, 1913, on an expedition 
overland to China, in order to form for himself an impartial 
opinion of the general condition of that country under 
the Republic established as the result of the revolution 
of October, 1911, visiting Urga en route to study the 
status and conditions of Mongolia, which had declared its 
independence of China. His interesting reports, embodying 
the results of the observations and inquiries made by him 
in the counse of this journey, have been published by the 
American Asiatic Association in their monthly Journals. 
While on this mission, the President of the Republic, 
Yuan Shih-k’ai, pressed Mr. Rockhill to accept the post 
of Adviser to himself on both home and foreign affairs. 
This he agreed to do, but on the understanding that he 
need only reside in Peking during the winter months, and 
be at liberty to work at other seasons through the Chinese 
legations abroad ; and it Avas on his first trip to China in 
fulfilment of this arrangement that he met his death. 
A cold contracted at San Francisco prior to sailing 
developed on board ship into so serious an attack of 
pleurisy that on reaching Honolulu ho had to be landed 
for treatment. The pleurisy was conquered, but be 
succumbed four days later, on December 8, 1914, to 
heart failure, that bad supervened. 

An indefatigable and conscientious worker, he was 
always busy in the study with his pen during sueh 
leisure as his diplomatic duties allowed him. His 
principal works were : 
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Prdtiiiioksha Sutru. or Ac Ira'de <l'e,iuiinr'ijjal'i(iii. 
Leroux, 1884. 

Thr Life of ike Btuldlto. Triibnei is Oriental Seric.-^, 
1884.' 

Tibet, from Cluneese Sources. Royal Asiatic Society s 
Journal. 1891. 

rdanavareja, the Nortliern Buddhist V^ersiou of 
Dhamrnupadu. Trubner s Oriental Series, 1892. 

The Land of the Lomos. The Centiirv Co.. New York. 
1892. ' 

Dieery of u Journetj in Mongolia and Tibet in 1891~9i. 
Smithsonian In.stitntion, Washington, 1894. 

Motes on the Ethnology if Tibet. Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington. 1895. 

The .foiirney of Friar William if Itiibrucic. Hakluvt 
Society, 1900. 

The Ohu-fan-chi of (Jhun. Ja-kau. Impeiial Academy 
of Sciences, St. Petersburg, 1912. 

Con uentions and Treaties noth or concern ing Ch i na and 
Korea.. 2 vols. Department of State, Washington. 

At the time of his deatli, lie was publishing in Japan 
the Chinese text of Chau Ju-kua‘s Chn-fan-chi. with 
th(! original Preface, which had been lost, but which 
Mr. Rockhill discovered by chance preserved in one of 
the vast encyclopajdias for which China is famous, and 
in the pages of Tmmg Pao, to which he had been for 
years a i-egular contributor, what may be considered a 
supplement to Chau Ju-kua’s work — an account, o-athercd 
from contemporaneous (,'hinese writms and dvnastic 
histories, of the relations and trade of China with the 
Kastorn archipelago and kingdoms on the Indian Ocean 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

.Mr. Rockhill was an Honorary Corresponding Member 
of the Royal Geographical Society, a Cori-e.sponding 
.Member of the Institut de France, and of the Gesellschaft 
fill- Erdkunde, and had been a iMeinber of the Roval 
Asiatic Soviet v since 1882. 

.\l.KKEJ> K. HiI'IMSI.EV. 
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THE KINGS OF VIJAYANAGARA, A.D. 1486-1509 
By R. SEWELL 


^OXSIDERABLE difficulty has been experienced by 
GovM'mnent epigrapliists in dealing with the history 
of the double usurpations of the kingdom of Yijayanagara 
in Southern India and the dates of accession and death 
of the various rulers in the period A.D. 1486-1509; and 
a note on these matters based on a number of inscriptions 
may have a beneficial effect in somewhat clearing the 
ofround. 


The last well-known kinir of the First Dvnastv was 
Virupaksha II, son of Deva Eaj a II. He was also called 
Praudhadeva. According to Xuniz, the Portuguese 
chronicler, who wrote about fifty years later upon 
information given to him when residing at Yijayanagara, 
this king Yirupak.slia had two sons, the elder of whom 
slew his father and was in his turn slain bv the vouncei’. 
Nuniz calls this younger j^rince “ Padearao ", which is 
apparently a corruption of “ Praudha Raya ' or Praudha- 
deva Raya. This prince came to the throne, and not 
long afterwards was driven out by the very powerful 
minister Xrisiihlia of the Sajuva family. This was the 


' I consistently spell his name thus, to distinguish him from his 
minister, the second usurper, Xarasiihba, or Xarasa, or Xarasamia Xayaka. 
JRAS. 1915. 25 
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first usurpation, Xrisimha certainly seizing the throne 
and uprooting the First Dynasty. 

There is an inscription of Virupaksha at Devaraya- 
sandra, Mulbagal taluk, Kolar District, Mysore {Ep. 
Cam., X, Mb. 104), the date of which is apparently 
Friday, July 29, A.D. 1485.^ It mentions the minister 
Xrisimlia, and as it is of the same type as others of 
Virupaksha's reign, we must accept it as a record 
of Virupaksha II. The inscription, Xo. 593 of 1902," 
which has been noticed both by Professor Hultzsch and 
Mr. Venkayya, registers a gift at Anbil, Trichinopoly 
District by Saluva Samgama in S. 1408 (A.D. 1486-7) in 
the reign of “ Devaraya Mahilraya Virupaksharaj'a 
Praudhadeva Maharat'a This description has been 
held as meaning that the then king was Praudhadeva, 
son of Virupaksha, who was son of Devaraya. I must 
leave it to scholars to decide whether this is the only 
possible interpretation, or whether the meaning may be 
*■ Virupaksha, alias Praudhadeva, son of Devaraya”. In 
the first case the record may be one of Nuniz’s “Padearao”, 
i.e. of Praudhadeva, the younger son of King Virupaksha II ; 
in the second case it may be a record of Virupaksha II 
himself, Avho also was called “ Praudhadeva”. Professor 
Hultzsch inclines to the former ; but I notice that in 
his pedigree of the First Dynasty (ARE., 1907, p. 86), 
Mr. Venkayya does not allot a son to Virupaksha II. 
The details of the Anbil date are not known to me. 
There is another record of Virupaksha dated in the 
same year, A.D. 1486-7, at Mudabidure in South Canara 
(Xo. 31 of 1901). The dates of both of these should 
be carefully examined. 

' I cannot say whether tlie mistake is in tlie original or made by tlie 
copyist. The w'eekday is transliterated as A, for Adivamm = Sunday. 
It should be Su for Hulcrardram = Friday, which was the day of the 
given date. 

^ Inscriptions so quoted are those mentioned in the Government 
Epigraphist’s list. s published in the official Annual lirports on Epigraphy, 
Madras. These reports are quoted by me as “ ARE. " 
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Now the eai’liest inscription as j’et known in which 
Nrisiihha, tlie usurper, is credited with tlie imperial titles 
Malidrajaxlhiraja RCijaparamesvara is found on a copper- 
plate inscription at Sitakallu, Tuinkur taluk, Mj’sore {Ep. 
Cam., xii, Tin. 54), of which the date corresponds to 
November 1, A.D. 1486. We gather, then, that Nrisimha’s 
usurpation took place before that date, and tliat subsequent 
to July 29, A.D. 1485, either Virupaksha II continued to 
reign, and was himself dethroned by Nrisiihha, or he was, 
as stated bj^ Nuniz, assassinated, and was succeeded by 
his j’ounger sou (who slew his elder brother), this younger 
son being called ‘‘ Praudhadeva ”, and being dethroned by 
Nrisiiiiha. 

In this connexion an inscription at Gaiigaikondachola- 
purani, Trichinopoly District, should be carefullj^ studied. 
As reported (ARE., 1892, § 9; No. 83 of 1892), its date is 
A.D. 1482, 1483, or 1484, and it is said to belong to a later 
Virupaksha, son of Mallikharjuna. In the Official List, 
however, the name is merely given as “ Virupaksharaya ”, 
and from that we can make no inference. Mr. Venkayya 
seemed quite certain about it, and in the pedigree already 
mentioned he places a Yirupfik.sha III as son of Malli- 
kharjuna.^ 

From what has been said we may accept the fact of 
Nrisiihlia’s usurpation and its date at some time later 
than July 29, A.D. 1485, and prior to November 1, A.D. 1486. 
This period may be lessened by examination of the dates 
of the two inscriptions above mentioned. Nos. 593 of 1902 
and 31 of 1901. They may prove that Virupaksha II, or 
at least some member of the First Dynasty, was actually' 
on the throne on some day in A.D. 1486. No prince of 


^ I do nob gather that the inscription definitely accords the rank of 
sovereign to thi> son of Mallikharjuna, so that he may merely have been 
a prince of the reigning house. The date is said to be “ S. 1405 expired, 
Sobhakrit", but it was S. 1405 current that was tSObhakrit, so that we 
have a choice of three consecutive years a.i>. 
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that house is mentioned in anj' inscription known to me 
subseciuent to tlie year A.D. 1486-7. 

Attention must, however, be directed towards tiie 
inscription at Tiruvakkarai in South Areot, Xo. 198 of 
1904, whicli is said to mention “■ Siduva Xarasingadeva ” 
(Xrisiriiha), and his agent Xarasa Xayaka, and to be 
dated in the year SObhakrit, A.D. 148’2— 3. It will probably 
be found that Xarasingadeva was tlien merely a viceroy. 
Xarasa Xayaka was for many years agent to him. both 
before and after the usurpation. All depends on the titles 
prefixed to Xarasingadeva's name. 

Xrisimha's reign must have come to an end on some 
day prior to Sunday, January 27, A.D. 1493, on which day 
two inscriptions at Kalasa in the Mudgere taluk, Kadur 
l)i,strict. Mysore {Ep. Cam., vi. Mg. 54, 56), declare as then 
sovereign Immadi Xrisimha, son of Xrisiriiha.^ A third 
inscription at the same place (Mg. 50) of date Tuesday, 
May 14, in the same j-ear confirms this ; and both are 
strongly supported by Firishtah’s statement tliat when, 
on a Saturday in the month of Rajab, a.h. 898 — which 
Saturday must have been either April 20 or 27, or May 11, 
A.D. 1493 — a great battle took place close to Raichur, 
between the forces of Adil Shah and those of Yijavana- 
gara, the king of Yijayanagara was then young. (The 
translator calls him *' a child ”, but this may not be 
a very accurate rendering.) This shows that the acknow- 
ledged ruler of Vijaj'anagara at the time of the battle was 
certainly not the veteran Xri.sirhha. 

Immadi Xrisiriiha. then, began to reign in succession to 
his father, at least as early as January 27, A.D. 1493. 

‘ In what follows it should be observed that if I mention, without 
further comment, a weekday in connection with tlie date of an 
inscriiition, the meaning is that the original details of the Hindu date 
st.ue a weekday and that comiiututiou proves that the date is quite 
regular. When no mention is made of any weekday let it be underatooil 
that none has been stated in the original, that the a.d. date correspoiid.s 
to the .statement made in the record, but that the given Hindu date is 
incapable of positive verification. 
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An inscription at Pm-attukoyil, Tricliinopoly District, 
Xo. 736 of 1909, should have its date carefully examined. 
The official description of it is merely that the date is 
“ S. 1414 Paridhavi This corresponds to the a.d. year 
1492-3 which ended March 27, 1493. The name of the 
sovereign is given as “Bhujabalaraya’', one of Immadi 
Xrisimha’s names. 

Xo. 516 of 1906 mentions this king as ruling in S. 1415 
Pramfidin, which began on that day, March 27, a.d. 1493; 
and another record (Ep. Cam., xii. Kg. 11) also mentions 
him as ruling in that year. 

Further proof is afforded by Ej^. Cam., x, Gd. 80, of 
Wednesday, September 25, and bj' ix, D.-B. 42, 45, both 
of December 18, 1493.^ The.se records are interesting in 
that they mentioned Immadi Xrisimha's son, Devappa 
Kaya, as at that time ruling the Tippur sima, so that the 
sovereign, though he may have been young, could not 
have been a “child”. Firishtah was probably misled as 
to his age. 

Without going into avoidable detail it is necessary to 
notice that we know of a series of inscriptions of Immadi 
Xrisimha’s reign which seem to prove that he was on the 
throne till some day between February 28 and July 15 
or August 14, A.D. 1505. If this be so, the result puts an 
end to the belief expres.sed by some commentators that 
the second usurper Xarasa’s son Yira Xarasiiiiha was on 
the throne as early as A.D. 1502, and that the second 
u.surpation took place some time before that year. It is 
for this reason that I desire to call attention to these 
records. 

There is no need for details of all the records in all 
years. All I want to show is that this king’s accession 
early in A.D. 1493 is fully supported by the evidence of 
inscriptions, and that there is a continuous series of his 

^ The name of the cyclic year is wrongly given in No. 42, but correctly 
in No. 54, which otheruTse is a counterpart of the former. 
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records. But it is neces.sary to go carefully into those of 
his later years in order to arrive approximately at the date 
of the close of the reign. Some of the.se are the following. 

Ep. Cam., xii, Kg. 26 ; May 29, -\.d. 1494. “ Saluva 

Immadi Eaya.” 

Ibid., X, Kl. 84 ; January 15, a.d. 1495. (8aka year given 
wrongly as ‘ 1416” for 1414.) *' Immadi Xarasiilga.” 

Ibid., ix, Dv. 66 ; January 27, a.d. 1495. “ . . . X arasiiiga 

Eaya.” 

Ibid., ix, Bn. 123; March 27, a.d. 1495. "Immadi Sri 
Xarasiilga Eaya.” 

Ibid., ix, ila. 31 ; August 20, a.d. 1495, eclipse of sun. 
“ Immadi Xarasiilga Eaya.” 

Ibid., ix, Ht. 23 ; August 30, a.d. 1495. (Saka year “ 1416 ” 
quoted in error for 1417.) “ Immadi Xarasiilga Eaya.” 

In A.D. 1496, Ep. Cam., x, Kl. 1 ; xii, Mi. 33 ; iii. My. 83. 

In A.D. 1498, ibid., iii, Nj. 16. 

In A.D. 1499, ibid., x, Mr. 5 ; ix, Cp. 52. 

In A.D. 1499-1500, No. 166 of 1901; Ep. Inch, \ii, pp.lQ, 80\ 
N’o. 89 of 1908. These are in S. Canara and Madura. 

In A.D. 1500-1, Nos. 139 and 151 of 1903, also from 
Madura. 

In A.D. 1501-2, No. 615 of 1907. Gifts in this king’s reign 
“for the merit of Narasa Niiyaka ”, i.e. the Tuluva 
Narasimha, the king’s minister, the second usurper. 

At this point we must consider the inscription said to 
be dated in a.d. 1501-2 in tlie year Durmati, at 
Chaulikere, near Bfirukfir, in South Canara, on whicli more 
than one writer has relied in order to prove that tlie 
second usurpation, namely tliat by Narasa Nfiyaka or 
Narasimlia, took place as early, or earlier, than that 
year. This is No. 152 of 1901. I believe that it has not 
as yet been publi.shed, and all that I can gather about it is 
gained from the Epigraphist’s List and from a remark 
made by Mr. Krishna Sastri (Ann. Arch. Rep. for 1908-9, 
p. 171) that its date is given as in the month Magha. 
The Official List describes it as a record of “ Vira 
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Pratapa-Yira-Xarasingaraya ” and as dated in S. 1424, 
DurTiiati. Durmati was S. 1424 current, and if the month 
is Maglia we should know that the date corresponded to 
some day between January 9 and Februaiy 8, A.D. 1502. 
Vira Xarasiihha was tlie name of the second usurper 
Xarasiriilia’s son and successor, and if he was on the 
throne at that date of course his father’s deposition of 
Immadi Xrisimha, or whoever was the actual king 
of Vijayanagara at the time, must have taken place 
before then. 

The story told to Xuniz about thirty years later was 
that the first usurper Xrisiiiiha left two sons, the governor 
of the kingdom being Xarasa Xayaka. The elder of 
these two sons was murdered by a page. The jmunger, 
named “ Tamarao ” (evidently Immadi Xrisiiiiha 
Tammaya-raya), was placed on the throne, but kept in 
subjection by Xarasa Xayaka for “some days and years”, 
being practically kept in confinement at Penukonda. 
Xarasa Xayaka then quelled a number of rebellions. 
Finally “ Tamarao ” was assassinated, and Xarasa Xayaka 
seized the throne. His actual reign was short. He was 
succeeded by his son, whom Xuniz calls “ Busbalrao ”, 
for Bhujabala Kaya, one of the names of Vira Xarasiiiiha. 

My object is to show that this Vira Xarasiiiiha could 
not, if we accept the evidence of a number of records, 
havm been on the throne as early as A.D. 1502, and that 
Xarasa Xayaka’s usurpation probably did not take place 
till A.D. 1505 at earliest. 

The evidence in favour of its having taken place in 
A.D. 1501 or very early in 1502 rests, so far as I can see, 
on four inscriptions. The Chaulikere record above alluded 
to is one of these, and it would be well if this could be 
critically examined and published. At present our 
knowledge of it is imperfect. It might be found, for 
instance, to contain, prefixed to the name of the king, the 
titles of the Saluva family, and if so it might perhaps 
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refer to Iimnadi Xrisiiiiba himself. It may be that no 
royal titles are pi-efixed to the name and that Yira 
Xarasiinha is not mentioned as kinj^ bnt as ruler of 
a province, which he mat’ well have been, being the eldest 
son of his father, who held the king in thrall. I can trace 
no other record of Yira Xarasiiiiha, except this one, till 
the year A.D. 1505, the Xagaragere plates. 

But there is an inscription of the year A.D. 1501-2 on 
copper-plates (Xo. 32 of 1905-6 ; ARE., 1906, p. 10) 
which has to be noticed. This is a grant which mentions 
Malidmandalesvara Suluva Xarasanna Xayaka, son of 
Y^isarappa Xayaka, and the description, if it were not for 
the Saluva name and titles, would certainly seem to be one 
of the second usurper, Xarasa Xayaka, son of Isvara 
Xayaka. But firstly, Xarasa Xayaka did not belong to 
the Saluva family. It was Immadi Xrisimha who did so. 
And, secondly, the record does not give him royal honours, 
but calls him merely mahdmunclalesvara, a great lord. If 
it should be argued that later kings of the Tuluva Xarasa 
Xayaka’s family were accorded Saluva titles, and that my 
first criticism therefore falls to the ground, I admit that 
this is so; but I think that that practice is confined to later 
years, and that it will not be found to have existed so 
early as the time of Xarasa Xayaka himself. In any case 
the second objection is enough, in my opinion, to make 
us hesitate to accept the document as a record of Xarasa 
Xiiyaka the king. If an usurper became a king he would 
assuredly insist on his royal title. 

Two other inscriptions have been held to prove that 
Xarasa Xayaka the usurper's death took place about the 
end of A.D. 1503, and therefore that the usurpation and 
dethronement of Immadi Xrisimha must have occurred 
before that date. These are (1) an inscription at 
Bachahalli in Mysore (Ejh Cam., iv, K. p. 64), the date of 
which corresponds to December 13, A.D. 1503, and which 
states that a gift was made to a temple “ when Xarasanna 
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Xfiyaka died " ; and (2) an inscription at Devikapuram in 
Xorth Arcot (No. 357 of 1912), the year of -which only is 
given ( = A.D. 1503-4'), and which records a gift made 
‘■for the merit of svdmi Nara.sa-Nayaka who went to the 
ISiva-loka These may both refer to the same personage, 
but there is nothing whatever in them, as reported, to 
show that tliat personage was the great king Narasa 
Nayaka of Yijayanagara. In the first of these no titles of 
any sort are prefixed to the name,’^ and in the second the 
title svdmi certainly does not indicate a ruling sovereign. 
So that neither of these ought to be taken, as thej' have 
been, to refer to any king. 

The evidence, tlierefore, in favour of the second 
usurpation having taken place as early as A.D. 1501-2 is 
inconclusive and weak. 

Against it I have to place several inscriptions proving 
that the reign of Iinmadi Nrisiiiiha lasted till at least 
A.D. 1505. These are as follows: — 

Ep. Cam., viii, Nr. 73. Date October 1, a.d. 1502. 
“ Narasihga ” with full titles of sovereign. Mention is 
also made of Narasa Nayaka, the minister. 

Ibid., xii, Mi. 106. Date Monday, March 13, A.D. 1508. 
Mentions Imraadi Nrisiiiiha’s agent Narasa Nayaka. 

Ep. IncL, vii, 74 ff. Date Sunday, August 25, A.D. 1504, the 
Devulapalle plates, which set forth Immadi Nrisiiiiha’s 
pedigree, and represent him as then on the throne. 

No. 395 of 1912. Date Wednesday, September 25, A.D. 1504. 
Names as sovereign ‘ Immadi Nrisiiiiha Tammayadeva ” 
(Nuniz's “ Tamarao ”)• 

There is an inscription at Jyotipura, Bangalore District, 
Mysore, which, though the number of the Saka year 
“ 1427 ” is -wrongly stated in it in connection with the 
name of the cyclic year Kshaya (S. 1428'), must belong to 
one of the years A.D. 1504-6, and certainly not to any 

^ Tlie original reads, after a damaged and illegible phrase, “. . . raru 
Xarasanna Sdyalca." etc. The termination “ . . . rant " is not one of 
any royal title. 
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year earlier than 1504. This give.s tlie name of the 
sovereign as Immadi Xri.siriilia (Ep. Cuni., ix, Ht. 121h 

Ep. Cam., X, Mb. 242, an inscription in M\'.sore of the 
year Krodhana. A.D. 1505—6, mentions a gift made in 
order that prosperity ma\' be to ’ Xarasiiiiha iMaharajali 
and Xarasihga Naj’aka. This helps to prove tliat Immadi 
Xri.siiiiha was alive in tliat year, and had not yet been 
murdered. Xuniz tells us that Xarasa Xaj'aka's usurpation 
took place after Immadi Xrisiiiiha’s assassination. 

Xo. 354 of 1912 at Devikapuram, Xorth Arcot, is an 
inscription of the reign of Immacli Xrisiihha, son of 
Xrisimha. Its date is stated in the Epigi-aphist s List 
as “ S. 1429 Raktak.shi 1429 is a mistake, either in 
original or copy, for 1426. The nakshatra is given as 
“ Uttiram ”, which is also a mistake, either in original 
or copy, for Uttiradam. With these corrections the 
details of the date correspond to Fi’iday, February 28, 
A.D. 1505. Two other inscriptions at the same place, 
Xos. 395 and 396, are dated correctly in the year “ S. 1426 
Raktakshi”, so that the “1429 ” of the record in question 
is evidently a mere engraver’s or cop 3 u’st’s error. Xo. 395 
corresponds, as alread}’- stated, to Wednesday, September 25, 
A.D. 1504; Xo. 396 to Sundaj^ Februaiy 2, a.D. 1505. All 
these give Immadi Xrisiiiiha as the reigning king, and 
Xo. 395 mentions Xarasa Xaj aka, in addition. 

With all these records to guide us we cannot but decide 
that Immadi Xrisiihha was alive till at lea.st Fcbruaiy 28, 
A.D. 1505. Hence his death and Xarasa Xaj’aka’s usurpation 
took place subsequent to that date. 

Xow to consider the records of King Xarasa X'ajmka 
and his son Yira Xarasiihlia. I liave discussed the 
Cliaulikere inscription of possibly the latter, of date, as 
reported, A.D. 1501-2, and the copper-plate inscription of 
the .same year, Xo. 32 of 1905-6, po.ssibly of Xarasa 
Xayaka, neither of which can be assigned definitely' to 
these rulers as kings , also the two records which mention 
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the death of a certain person called Xarasa Xayaka, but 
whicli cannot allude to the death of the king of that name. 

With these exceptions the earliest mention of either 
father (the usurper) or son that I can find is one of the 
latter on ( ?) October 23, a.d. 1504.’^ This is at Halktiru, 
Goribidnur taluk, Kolar District, Mysore {Ep. Cam., x, 
Gd. 38). It states that a private person built a car for 
a temple, and on this being reported to him Yira-pratapa 
Xarasihga-Raj'a granted a village to that temple. This 
may well refer to Vira Xarasiriiha, who maj^ have been 
viceroy of the province, but thei'e is no title whatever 
prefixed to the name, nor is there any hint given that he 
was then sovereign of Vijayanagara, and the inference 
must be that he was not so. The date, moreover, is not 
satisfactory. 

The Xagai'akere plates (Ep. Cam., x, Gd. 77) afford 
the first clear mention, that I can discover, of Yira Xara- 
siiiiha as sovereign. They set forth his ancestry, fancifully 
for the most part, but mentioning his father Xarasa as 
having been king, and they mention his half-brother 
Krishnadeva Raya, who afterwards came to the throne. 
The date corresponds to either July 16 or August 14, 
A.D. 1505. 

Putting this with the information we have previously 
culled from the inscriptions, it seems that, if the story of 
Xuniz is correct, Immadi X'risiriiha was murdered on some 
day subsecpient to February 28, A.D. 1505, that the 
throne was immediately seized by Xarasa Xayaka, and 
that the latter’s death and his son Yira Xara.siinha’s 
acce.ssion took place very shortly afterwards, namely, on 
some day earlier than July 16 (or August 14) in the 
same year. 

^ This is the date if its lunar details alone are accepted, but the 
weekday is given as Tiiursday when it wa^ Wednesday : and an eclipse 
IS mentioned which did not take place. There was an eclipse of the 
moon on August 25, but not on October 23 of that year. 
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There are several inscriptions of Yira Xarasiihha’s 
reign : e.g., Ep. Cam., iv. Gu. 67, of some day between 
February 23 and llarch 10, A.D. 1506 ; ib. iii, 111. 95, of 
December 15, a.d. 1506 ; ib. viii, Xr. 64, of January 13, 
A.D. 1507 ; ib. i.x;. Bn. 52, of January 3, a.d. 1508 ; ib. x, 
3Ir. 6, at Tekal, of April 5, a.d. 1509 : Xo. 342 of 1892, 
at Tcidpatri, of May 4, A.D. 1509 ; and there are others. 
But these will suffice to carry on the sequence. 

At Puliveudla, in tlie Cuddapali District, is a record of 
Tira Xarasiriiha’s successor, Krislinadeva Eaya. This is 
Xo. 491 of 1906, which I gather from Mr. Krislma Sastri’s 
notice of it in the Annual Report of the Archaeological 
Survey for 1908-9, p. 175, is dated in the month Karttika 
of S. 1431, the year Sukla, and therefore corresponds to 
some day between October 14 and November 13, a.d. 1509. 

King Yira Xarasimha therefore died on some day 
between May 4 and October 14 or November 13, a.d. 1509. 
Xuniz gave him a reign of six years, but we see now that 
it was about four years. 

To sum up. Differing from some writers on the subject, 
I place the first usurpation by Xrisimha as on some day 
between August 29, 1485, and November 1, a.d. 1486 ; 
his death and the accession of Inimadi Xrisimha as on 
some day prior to January 27, 1493 ; the second usurpation 
by Xarasa Nayaka, his death, and the accession of his 
son Yira Xarasimha, as during tlie interval between 
February 28 and July 16 (or Augu.st 14), 1505. Yira 
Xarasimha’s death and the acce.ssion of Krislinadeva Riiva 
are known to have taken place on some day earlier than 
October 14 or November 13, a.d. 1509. 

Krislinadeva Raya’s coronation took place on January 23 
or 24,1 A.D. 1510, as we know from the inscription at the 
Hampe Temple at the capital {Ep. Ind., i, 363). The 

' There were two civil days associateil with the quoted titlii 

1-i Alaglia , tiiat tithi beinjj current at lioth true and mean sunrise 
of botli AVednesdai' and Thursday, January 23 and 24. 
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Tekal and Tadpatri records above mentioned conclusively 
prove that it could not have taken place on January 23 
or 24, A.D. 1509, because his predecessor was alive in 
April and May of that year ; and this sets at rest any 
question as to whetlier the festival held in January. 1510, 
was in honour of the actual coronation of Krishnadeva 
Eaj^a or merely an anniversary. It was. of course, the 
former. 
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THE MEANING OF THE “ OM-MANI-PADME-HIJM ” 
FORMULA 

By the Rev. A. H. FRAXCKE, Ph.D., Moraviax Missioxaky 

'Y\^HEX spending several Yveek.s at Leh, in 1914, 
^ ’ I became interested in certain balcony - like 
structures containing three mchod-rteu each. Tlicy -were 
called Rig-adz in-mgon-jio (Lords, holders of wisdom) or 
Rig-gsum-mgon-po (Lords of the tliree [realms of] 
wisdom). Besides the three mckod-rten, the balconies 
contained also Lamaist pictures and inscriptions. Mr. H. 
Korber, of tlie Munich 3Iuseuin., rendered me valuable 
help in tlie identiticatiou of several of tlie pictures. 
The following is a list of the Rig-ddzin-ingon-po (the 
abbreviation Rig. will be used instead of this long word) 
at Leh and neighbouring places. 

1. Rig. near east gate of Leh. 

It contains three mchod-rten of different colours. The 
one to the left of the spectator is of red colour, the one 
in the middle is white, and the one to the spectator's 
right is of blue colour. 

The wall behind the mchod-rten is furnished with three 
pictures. Behind the red mchod-rten we hud a picture 
of Mafijusri, with red skin, one face, and two arms, 
wielding the sword of wi.sdoiii, and exhibiting a book 
placed on a lotus. Behind the white mchod-rten we find 
a picture of Avalokitesvara (Padniapani) with white skin, 
one face, and four arms. In one of his hands he carries 
a lotus flower ; the others are empty. Behind the blue 
mchod-'rten we notice a picture of Yajrapani, with blue 
skin, one face, and two arms. He wields a thunderbolt 
in his right hand. 
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Besides the pictures, the -walls contain repetitions of 
tlie following- formulas; Oni rnnni padrae ha ni : Yadzra- 
<iui'v pudmu-siddhi ham; Om a hum ; Oai cakinh vari 
inu'/ii: Om Vadzrapdni hum. 

2. dii-ij. near a house called Huhihullah, at Leh. 

It contains three mchod-rien painted red, white, and 
blue, beg-inning at the spectator’s left side. The red 
mchod-rten is furni.shed with a Lahtsa character reading 
om, the white one has a Lafitsa a, and the blue one 
a Lahtsa ham. 

Like Xo. 1, the wall behind the mchod-rten is furnished 
with the pictures of Manjusri, Padmapani, and Vajrapani, 
all exhibiting the same symbols, and painted in tlie same 
colours. 

The inscriptions on the wall read as follows : Om 
mnnl pndme ham ; Om cudzrapani ham; Om varjish- 
rari mum. Besides, we find the syllable om, inscribed 
in Lahtsa characters on the right and left sides of the 
pictures. 

3. Rig. at gSang-mkhar, near Leh. 

Here we find three mchod-rten of white colour, the 
one to the spectator’s left side being furnished with an 
om, the middle with an a, and the one to the spectator's 
right side with a hum, in Lahtsa characters. 

Here we notice five pictures on the wall behind the 
mchod-rten. The group in the middle again represents 
Mahjusri, Padmapani, and Yajrapani, in the same colours, 
and with the same attributes as in Xus. 1 and 2. To the 
right of IMahjusri. I rou-h'ha.-pxi is repre.sented. furni.shed 
with a book and a sword, placed on a lotus tlowei-; and 
to the left of Yajrapani, we notice Padmasambhava 
wielding a cajru in one liaml, and holding a kapCda in 
the other. 

There are no inscriptions on the walls of this balcony. 
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4. Rig. at Byams-pa, near Leh. 

This balcony contains three mchod-rten of red, white, 
and blue coloui’. They are furnished with the following 
inscriptions in Lafitsa characters : a is written on the red, 
om on the white, and hiivi on the blue, mchod-rten. This 
is probably a mistake ; the order ought to be the same as 
in Xos. 2, 3, 5, and 6. 

Behind the three mchod-rten, the walls are furnished 
with the pictures of the following lamas and divinities, 
their order being from left to right : Kubera, Manjusri, 
Tson-kha-pa, Padmapani, Padmasambhava, aBrug-pa- 
bla-ma(?), Vajrapani, and Siihhavaktra. The tliree 
principal deities are painted exactly like their repre- 
sentations in Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 6. The pictures of the 
lamas Tsoh-kha-pa and Padmasambhava are not different 
from the representations in No. 3. In addition to these 
five pictures, we also find here representations of one 
more lama, and of two tutelary duties. 

There are no inscriptions on the walls of this balcony. 

5. Rig. at Gadpa, near Leh. 

It contains three mchod-rten of red, white, and blue 
colour, furnished with the following inscriptions in 
Lafitsa characters : the syllable om is found on the 
red mchod-rten, a on the white, and hiim on the blue. 

There are no pictures nor any inscriptions on the wall 
behind these mchod-rten. 

6. Rig. at Chu-Chi, near Leh. 

It contains three mchod-rten of white colour. The one 
to the spectator’s left is furnished with a Lafitsa om, the 
one in the middle with an a, and the one to the spectator’s 
right with a hiim in Lafitsa characters. 

On the wall behind the mchod-rten we find pictures 
of Mafijusri, Padmapani, and Vajrapani, looking exactly 
like the representations of these deities in Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
JRAS. 1915. 26 
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and 4. In addition to these, a picture of Tsoii-kha-pa 
was added to the right of llahjusri. 

There are no insci'iptions to be found on the wall 
behind the mchod-rten. 

7. Rig. at IHa-khaii, in Leh. 

It contains three mchod-rten of white colour without 
any inscriptions. 

There were three pictures painted on the walls behind 
the mchod-rten which have suffered much. The one to the 
spectator’s left apparently represented Tsoii-kha-pa, the one 
in the middle can no longer be recognized, and the one to 
the spectator’s right represented Padmasainbhava. 

On both sides of the pictures the S3’llable om is found 
inscribed on the wall. 

8. Rig. at the Chaon fmd of Leh. 

It contains three mchod-rten of red, white, and blue 
colour. 

On the walls we find pictures of the following deities 
and lamas, their order being from left to right : Padma- 
sambhava, Manjusri (with yellow skin), Avalokitesvara 
(with eleven heads and a thousand arms, of white colour), 
Vajrapani (with blue skin), a aBrug-pa-blama (?) (with 
two lotus fiowers in his hands), Tsoh-kha-pa, and the 
green Tara. In a separate place on the wall we find 
a picture of a scene representing a hermit surrounded 
by various animals. 

The walls also contain many repetitions of the om 
mani 2 ^<^'-dme hiim formula, inscribed in four different 
kinds of character (viz. Tibetan, Lahtsa, Wartu, and 
another Indian script), and the following formula 
addressed to an unknown deity ^ ; Bhrum, oiji 'padmosli- 
nishavimcde hiim jdiat, elndjham I 

9. Rig. on the road to dPe-thnh. 

It contains three mchod-rten, which are all of white 
colour. 


Could it be the green Tara ? 
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The walls contain many repetitions of the following 
three inscriptions: Om mani paclme ham; Oni ragish- 
rari mum; Om VadzrapCini ham. 

In addition to the above let me say that similar groups 
of three mchod-rten are also found at other places in 
Indian Tibet. At Sa-spo-la, for instance, I noticed a good 
number of groups of three mchod-rten painted red, white, 
and blue, in different sites. There I also succeeded in 
seeing two balconies containing pictures and inscriptions 
on the walls behind the mchod-rten. In one case the 
pictures represented the eight emblems of happiness, and 
in the other they represented the three principal deities, 
viz. Maujusri, Padmapani, and Vajrapani, besides the eight 
emblems of happiness. In the inscriptions, the om- mani 
2 Xidme hum formula was predominant. 

The three principal formulas (compare No. 9) I have 
also noticed, among other places, at Yur-nad in Lahul, 
and on the rocks of Lake Padma-can in Mandi. 

If we compare the various Rig-ddzin-mgon-po of 
Leh with one another, the following facts became 
apparent : — 

The three mchod-rten always found in them symbolize 
the three great Bodhisatvas whose pictures are in so 
many cases found painted on the walls behind them, 
viz. Mafijusri, Avalokitesvara, and Vajrapani. This is in 
particular indicated by tlie colours of the mchod-rten. 
(See Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 8.) 

Whenever we find more than three pictures painted on 
the walls, the pictures of two famous lamas come first. 
They are the pictures of Padinasambhava, the incarnation 
of Vajrapani, and Tsoii-kha-pa, the incarnation of 
Mafijusri. The third lama cannot yet be identified. 

As regards inscriptions, the most frequent are a group 
of three times one syllable and a group of three times six 
syllables. 
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Tlie tirst group is formed by the syllables om, a, hiini. 
From their position on one or other of the three mchod- 
rten it seems to follow that om in particular is addressed 
to IManjusri, a to Avalokitesvara, and hitm to Yajrapani. 

The second group is formed hj' the following formulas 
(in proper orthographj") : Om vdgih-ari mum : Om 
manipadme hiim ; and Om vojraptdni hiim. 

As regards the first formula, it is plainly addressed to 
Manjusri as “lord of the word” {vdgisvara, Tib. gsun- 
dhaii). But there is a difficulty with regard to the 
termination i. If the stem of the word (viz. vdgih'ara) 
ends in a, the termination i cannot occur in any of the 
cases. In my opinion the termination i can only he 
explained as the vocative case of a feminine noun, ending 
in i. The form vdglsvari is the vocative case of vdglsvarl, 
“ queen of the word,” and the formula seems to be 
addressed to the feminine form of this famous Bodhisatva, 
i.e. to his saJcti. 

As regards the third formula, viz. Om vajrajMni hum 
{vadzra is the north-western dialectical form of vujra), 
it is plainly addressed to Yajrapani, the “ wielder of the 
thunderbolt ”. But here again the termination i of the 
vocative case compels us to assume a stem ending in 
-i, i.e. Yajrapani. , And thus this formula also seems to 
he addressed, not to the well-known male deity of the 
thunderbolt, hut to his female form, his kddi. 

The second formula, viz. the Om mani padme ham, 
can therefore only be addressed to Avalokitesvara or 
Padmapani. It has mostly been explained as meaning 
“ Oh, thou jewel in the lotus ! ” ; and, to arrive at this 
explanation, it was considered neces.sary to look at the 
word padme as the locative case of a noun padma, 
“ lotus.” Dr. F. ^Y. Thomas, of the India Office, was the 
first to recognize that the termination e is not that of 
the locative case of the masculine declension of nouns 
ending in a, but the vocative case of a feminine noun 
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ending in a. The connexion of this formula witli the 
two other ones sliows us that manipadme is the v’ocative 
case of the name of a female deity Manipadma, the 
“■ deity of the jewel-lotus ”, apparently the kdcti of 
Manipadma, who must be identical with Padmapani or 
Avalokitesvara. 

The formula Vadzragur'iipadma siddki hum, which is 
found once, is addressed to Padmasambhav^a or to his 
female energ}’. Anotlier name found in a formula given 
in No. 8 cannot yet be identified. 

The fact that all these formulas are furnished with 
syllables like om, imtm, or hum, also speaks in favour 
of my view that the nouns connected with them 
are to be taken as put in the vocative case. At first 
sight it is certainly surprising to find that all these 
divinities are addressed in their female forms. But it 
was the female energies of these divinities that were 
supposed to be most ett’ective. And the Kesar saga shows 
us plainly that Kesar, when in difiicultie.s, hardly ever 
addressed dBum-khri-rrji/ul-po, his heavenly father, but 
<\Buin-hkri-rijyal-mo, his heavenly mother. Fi-om the 
above formulas it becomes also quite plain why the 
Chinese changed the se.\ of Avalokitesvara. Their 
Kwan-yin is a female deity. 

It is tempting to draw parallels between the triad of 
Mafijusri, Padmapani, and Tajrapani, and the Tibetan 
pre-Buddhist divinities of heaven, earth, and the ndga- 
world. But I shall leave that for another occasion. 

According to Tibetan records, the Om manipadme 
hum formula goes back to the times of Sroii-bt.san-sgam-po. 
\^A ask whether this assertion can be 2 U'Oved. From the 
excavations carried on by Sir xVurel Stein in the 
Taklamakhan desert we learn that the formulas om d hum 
and Om vudzrapani hum were certainly used in at least 
the eighth century. For they have been traced on some 
[* As indicated by me, JRAS. 1900, p. 404. — F. W. T.] 
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of the fragments belonging to liis collection. I now 
venture to say that, if this much has been preserved, 
we may suspect that also the two remaining formulas, 
viz. the Om vdgisvari mu?n, and the Om rnanipadme hum, 
were known during that early period ; for I believe that 
the three cannot be separated from one another, and 
originallj’ formed one single formula of three lines. If 
the full formula of three lines has not yet been found in 
the Stein Collection, this may be due to the fragmentary 
character of many of the relics. 

Of the three divinities honoured by the erection of 
Rig-ddzin-mgon-po balconies, Padmapani, or Avalo- 
kitesvara, became the greatest favourite with Tibetans, 
in particular, as he became permanently incarnated in 
the Dalai-lamas. For this reason, the formula addres.sed 
to him became the most treasured one, and has now 
gained such popularity that the two others have almost 
passed to oblivion. 
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THE ZOROASTRIAX PERIOD OF INDIAN HISTORY 

By D. B. SPOONER 
( Continued from the January Journal, p. S9.) 

PART II 

^^MITTING the various other passages in the Mahd- 
hhdrata which might be cited to support our thesis, 
and viewing synthetically the results of our study so far, 
we find that, to use Hopkins’s phrase, “the more important 
building operations ’’ ^ of the epic are of pronouncedly 
Persian character. In the excavations of Pataliputra we 
find that the palaces of Chandragupta were of pro- 
nouncedly Persian character, as well. The Mahdbhdrata 
ascribes its buildings to supernatural agency. The Chinese 
pilgrims tell us that the Mauiyan halls were built by 
genii. The general attributes, as well as the very name, of 
the agent, Asura Maya, are found to be direct!}^ reminiscent 
of Ahura Mazda. It was by Ahura Mazda’s grace the 
Achismenian monarchs reared the palaces of Persepolis, 
which served as models for the Mauryan king. The epic 
tells us Majm wrought his works by magic. Pataliputra 
is “wrought by magic” in the KatliCisaritsagarar More- 
over, the description which the Asura Maya gives us 
of the palaces he built agrees most strikingly with 
the account of Chandragupta’s palaces recorded by 
Megasthenes. Both are iiiferentiallj^ confirmed by the 
stratigraphical evidences in the soil, and by the general 
topography of the site, at Pataliputra. The inference is 
thus direct that the palaces to which the Mahdbhdrata 

^ Great Epic, p. 39'2. 

“ 7ndydracitaih PdfaJiputrayn (K. i, 3. 78). I am indebted to Dr. Vogel 
for this reference. 
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refers are those of Pataliputra. We have, liowever, 
already seen above, in tlie line 

^ ff ® fiT: 

that these structures were erected for the Danavas, and 
we have agreed with Weber that the Danavas were 
a foreign people. 

But, if the monarchs for whom Persian palaces were 
built by a divine spirit reminiscent of Ahura Mazda 
were themselves non-Hindu, as the Mahdbhdrata implies, 
it follows, obviously enough, that they must have been 
Iranian in race and Zoroastrian in faith. Were, then, the 
Mauryas Zoroastrians ? I do not, myself, see any escape 
from this conclusion. The logic of the argument seems 
to me unimpeachable, and the evidence of the epic alone 
conclusive. Moreover, it is confirmed in the most direct 
manner possible by everything Megasthenes has told us 
of the inner life of Chandragupta’s Court, and no single 
fact of Indian history or archaeology known to me is 
in any way incompatible with such a theory. On the 
contrary, even so slight a search as I have had oppor- 
tunit}^ to make discloses various points confirmatory of 
the supposition. 

The first question requiring consideration is the name 
Mauryu itself. If this were of well-known and certain 
Indian derivation or significance, the fact would militate 
directly against a theory of Persian origin. But is it so ? 
On the contrary, the only e.vplanation advanced in India 
is confessedly unsatisfactory. In view of his reputed 
irregularity of caste, a Sudra female named ilura has 
been hypothecated, who is supposed to have been a wife 
of the last Nanda and mother of Chandragupta. The 
story seems palpably apocryphal, and it has rightly met 
with scanty credence. The word JIaurya is not to be 
explained as a metronymic from this unknown woman’s 
name. Neither is any other Indian derivation possible. 
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But in Persia ? Xo search for a Persian origin and 
explanation of tlie term lias hitherto been made. Xo 
incentive for such a search existed. But now, I am glad 
to announce, such an inquiry has been instituted by my 
friend Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, who calls attention to tlie 
Avestan name Mourva, the ilargu of the Achaemenian 
inscriptions, and proposes, in the light of all the evidences 
now adduced, to derive Maurya from this source. The 
suggestion seems to me not only plausible per se, and 
phonetically unobjectionable, but also capable of as 
much demonstration as could reasonably be expected at 
this stage of our inquiry. 

To begin with, 2Targi(, and Mourva are explained as 
the name of the people of Merv,^ and the name Merv 
itself appears as Merv, Meru, or Maur.- The last form 
is particularly noteworthy. IMoreover, a place called 
Merv is singularly prominent in the traditions of both 
the Hindus and the Parsis. I say “ singularly” so, because 
who would have expected the Hindus (or the Parsis either, 
for that matter) to look on Merv as the original Paradise 
and cradle of the Aryan race Merv is an ancient city, 
to be sure ; but what is known about it to justify 
a tradition of this kind, a tradition so clearly indicating 
this place as the scene of great beginnings and the source 
and centre of Aiyan culture and Aryan migration i 

There is a further point. When the Encyclopa’dia 
Brifannica tells us that Merv is thus exalted in 
Hindu tradition, on the authority of the Puranas, it is 
manifestly referring to Mt. Meru, and assuming the 
identity of these two names. The names may well be 
identical. They almost certainly are. But is it possible 
to suppose Mt. Meru was located at or near the modern 
^lerv ? Merv, Mr. Oldham points out to me, is merely 

^ Cf. Barth olomae's Altirayii'n'hfs Worffrburh, 10U4. p. 1147. 

- Encyc. Bnt., 11th ed., vol. xvni, p. 17»'), s.v. Merv. 

^ Encyc. loc. cit. 
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an oasis on the edge o£ a desert, remote from any 
mountain of importance. How could a region of this sort 
have given rise to the Hindu legend of Mt. Meru ? 

This raises the question of the location of the ancient 
Merv. Why is it so taken for granted that the Trans- 
caspian city is referred to ? The evidence known to me 
is principally this: (T) the name of the city itself, which 
is clearly derived from Moiu'va, and (2) the name of the 
Elver Murghab on which it stands, which as clearly 
contains a reminiscence of the old name Margu. But 
if the modern names Merv and Murghab suffice to locate 
one ancient Mdurixi in this particular locality, why will 
not the like evidence do the same for a second Mourvn 
elsewhere, provided the modern forms are elsewhere 
traceable ? That they are so traceable admits of no 
dispute, and, curiously, or significantly, enough, the 
region where they so occur is precisely that which all our 
other evidences would themselves suggest, namely at 
Persepolis itself. 

The plain on which the Persepolitan platform stands 
is called Mervdasht} the plain of Merv. It is sometimes 
called the plain of Murghab - as well. And why ? Because 
the river which traverses it is not called “ Polvar through- 
out its course. That is a modern convention of European 
writers.^ Higher up its stream it is called Murghab, 
where it flows near the village of Murghab, and svhere 
also it lies nearest to Pasargadae, the seat of Cyrus 
and Cambyses. Here, then, we have at last a MOurcn 
indicated which might with reason figure in tradition as 
tlie scene of great beginnings. Did not the Achremenians 
rise to power in this same vale of the .Murghrib ? Here 
also we find a mountainous country. Xay, the verv 
platform of Persepolis is built against a sacred mountain, 

1 Lord Curzon's Persia, ii, 136 and pn^siiii. 

- Benjamin's Ptt'Aia, 97. 

^ Perrot & Chipiezs llittfory ot A.Tt in Persist (Eug. trails.), p, 277. 
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“ tlie mountain of the Kings,” ^ wliich, according to the 
testimony of Hiuen Thsang, Chandragupta copied in his 
far-otf capital. 

Is not this Mourra an altogether fitting centre for 
the Meru legend ? It seems to he, the more so when we 
remember what Pali tradition savs of this mountain ; 
how the Asuras were located at its base, and the Heaven 
of the Thirty-three Gods was situate upon its summit.^ 
I shall endeavour to show further on that this number 
thirty-three has peculiarly' Zoroastrian associations. Is 
not the recorded height of the mountain also Zoroasti’ian ? 
The Puranas tell us it was 84,000 yojunas high. The 
number is curious. How is it derived, if not by 
multiplying the two pre-eminently sacred numbers of the 
Persians, seven and twelve ? ® I would compare the 
84,000 stupas erected bj' Asoka,* which in turn becomes 
a point of large significance. For does not the facade of 
Xerxes’ palace measure 84 cubits also ? 

I hold, therefore (and I thank Mr. Jayaswal for having- 
put me on the track of this important evidence), that the 
name Maurya is indeed to be derived from a Persian form 
Mourva, but I would identify this Merv with the valley 
of the Murghilb where stands the platform of Persepolis. 
Does not this explain for us the statements of the 
Greek historians and the otherwise extraordinary fact that 
Chandragupta’s palaces seem copies of the Persepolitan ? 
Persepolis was his ancestral home. 

And there is yet another point I wish to mention. M e 
have seen above that the Mahdhlidrata assigns the 
evidently Mauryan palaces to certain foreign kings called 
Ddnavas. The Mauiyas, our argument maintains, 

^ The ^acriXiKhv opos of Diodorus; cf. Jackson's Ptrsin Past and 
p. 310. 

" Cf. Childers’ Z)fcO'oj/ary, s.v. Meru ; cf. also Wilson's 
ii, 124, where Meru is given as a home of the Daityas and the Ddnai-as. 

^ Cf. Browne’s Literary History of Persia^ pp. 310 and 408 ff. 

^ Cf. Vincent Smith's Asoha^ p. 107. 
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(iriginated from Persepolis, and were perhaps of Acliaj- 
iiieniaii descent. Dues it not tlierefore seem, to say the 
least, extraordinary that the only name by which the 
Zoroastrians describe tliemselves in their inscriptions is 
Airyavo-Danghdt'O ^ ? Does not this seem perchance 
significant ? 

If we were dealing with cognates, I should not make 
this suggestion. It would be demonstrably wrong, 
as ancient Persian ngh appears in Sanskrit cognates 
commonly as s, so far as I can ascertain," and the 
equivalent of Danghuid in Sanskrit is Dasyaro.h? But 
I cannot too strongly stress the fact that in dealing with 
foreign names, and borrowed foreign words in India, the 
rules of ordinary phonetics can almost never be applied. 
Xo one who has ever lived in India, and is familiar with 

'* Cf. Encyc. Brit., 11th ed., vol. xxi, j>. “246. s.v. Persia (Language 
and Literature). 

- Cf. the nen^anyhit, vanyheiish, and numanyho of tlie Gatha dialect 
with Sanskrit tuitnasd, rajor, and »)innas«/( respectively. (Encyc. Brit., 
loc. cit., p. ‘247.) 

I am indebted to Dr. Thomas for this equivalence between DaiipAarii 
and Dasyarah, and now find that it is a matter of greater importance 
than I had realized. For it is this very term Basyarn/i, the cognate of 
JJanyharo, uliich Manu applies to the people of Behar, Bengal, and 
Ons.sa (x, 44). Let me note further that he associates with these 
nations, and under the same name of Daaynrali, the Kambojas, the 
I’aradas, and the Pahlavas, whose Persian character is admitted. It is 
noteworthy also that he places the Vavanas and the SaUas in the same 
category, which is quite in harmony with my theory as to the u-e 
of these words. Nor is his inclusion of the Chinas, Kiratas, etc., 
any argument agaimst me, for he expressly states, in the following 
sloka, that some of these iM.-yarnh .spoke Aiyan tongues, and others 
not. Thus Da^yarnh was evidently in Manu's time a term of definitelv 
Pei'ian colouring, but one which could he loosely applied, as all such 
terms can be in India, to any foreigneis from the noithorwest. The 
synonymous JJdiiuitt is evidently a .Sanskritization of the same word 
reimported under the form Biiinjhirr,. I uish to note also that 
Baudhayana associates with Aiiga, Bahga, and the other homes of the 
Da-i/drnh the western country ot .Samashtra (Siirfit), which confirms mv 
general theory perfectly, as will be apparent later ; cf. Nundolal Dey's 
•• Notes on Ancient Aiiga", in JASB., vol. x. No. 9, p. .347, September, 
1914. Several ot the peculiarities ot Aiiga which ilr. Dey specifies can 
be shown to be Zoroastrian or Mithraic. 
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the almost niiintelligihle way in Avhich foreign names are 
distorted bv tlie average Indian, could be in any dec^ree 
surprised at a Pandit s pronouncing Dunghaio as Ddnavn. 
But whether this really is the explanation of the term, 
I cannot pretend to say. The cumulative evidences make 
it seem to me most highly probable. But more than that 
cannot as yet be claimed. Such numismatic evidences as 
exist are all confirmatory, both of the derivation of 
ilanrya from Mourva and of the Zoroastrian character 
of the dynast}’. It is conceded that the punch-marked 
coins are the oldest coinage in India. The Maurvas must 
have used them, as thev cannot have been without coinage, 
and certainly used none of later type. That the weights 
of these coins agree, not with the system of Manu, as had 
been claimed, but with the Achiemenian system, has 
recently been demonstrated by a French savant.^ I wish 
now to contend that the symbols also are prevailingly, 
even if not exclusively, Iranian. 

It is, of course, generally suppo.sed that the various 
devices impressed upon the.se coins are the private marks 
of private monej’ers, stamped upon them from time to 
time, haphazard, as the individual coins came to, or left, 
their hands. But in the study I was privileged to make 
of a particular homogeneous find of these coins in 
Peshawar,- I succeeded in determining that such was 
certainly not invariably the case. On tabulating the 
symbols it appeared that at least one group of emblems 
was constant, and that an invariable concomitance was 
observable between this fixed group on the obverse and 
a particular mint-mark on the reverse. In other words, 
a fixed type of coin was e.stablished. 


' M. ,T. A. Decourdemanche in the Journal Asiatique for 1912, Jan. - 
June, pp. 117-32. 

See my article on ‘‘A New Find of Punehmarked Coins ” in the 
illustrated Annual of the Director-Heneral of Arclueolog}’ in India for 

190u-G. 
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The component members of this group were as follows : 
( 1 ) the usual simple solar symbol ; (2) a complex solar 
(or astrological?) symbol; (3) a branch; (4) a humped 
bull, with taurine ; (5) a cuitya. In 1906 I supposed 
that these were Buddhist emblems. The difference, as we 
shall see further on, is less than might be imagined, but 
I now perceive that they ai’e more probably Zoroastrian. 

That the usual solar symbol is appropriate for the 
sun-worshippers goes without sajdng. What the second 
complex symbol is I cannot say, but it contains the 
taurine as an element. The branch, which as such is 
untraceable in Hindu symbolism, is intelligible as the 
sacred Branch of Horn, in which the Archangels bi'ought 
to earth the Guardian Spirit at the time of Zarathushtra’s 
birth.^ The humped bull is readily explainable with 
reference to the Bull of Mithra, while the taurine (never 
hitherto explained) reproduces the ancient emblems of 
the Persians, which was in the form of a bull’s head.® 
And let me note that it occurs also on Sassanian coinage.® 

But the so-called caitya is the most important of this 
group. Who is responsible for its current designation 
as a caitya I do not know, but it is certain that it did 
not originally denote a Buddhist monument of any kind, 
because it occurs (most significantly) on the base of our 
column in Chandragupta’s throne-room. Historically it is 
of Mesopotamian origin. Sir J. H. Marshall tells me, and 
in its native land it signified a hill. That the same is true 
to-day in India is proved by the fact that the Jains still 
draw this figure as emblematic of a certain Tirthamkara,* 
and denominate it, even to-day, Mt. Meru ! Could 
anything be more significant ? 

The distribution of the symbol is also worthy of 

' Cf. .Jackson’s Zoroaster, p. 25. 

- Cf. Benjamin’s Persia, p. 9. 

= Cf. V. Smith's Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, p. ■223 
(Narsahi). 

■■ I am indebted to Mr. R. D. Banerji for this fact. 
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remark. It is, as Mr. Banerji tells me, and as I have 
verified for myself, unusual on Indian coinage except 
on (1) the punch-mai'ked coins, (2) certain analogous cast 
coins of early date, and (3) the coins of the Western 
Kshatrapas and Mahaksliatrapa.s.^ On the early Taxila 
coins it is well-nigh omnipresent. 

It seems to me, then, that the theory that these marks 
are invariably the haphazard impresses of individual 
moneyers must he largelj’ modified where definite groups 
of symbols can be fixed and thej’ can be shown, both 
individually and collectively, to have a definite signi- 
fication. Wlien, for example, we find that coins agreeing 
in weight with the Achiemenian system bear on one 
side solar sj’mbols and other marks susceptible of 
Zoroastrian interpretation, and show on the reverse such 
a combination as the peacock {mayUra) standing on 
Mt. Meru,- it seems an inevitable conclusion that these 
are Mauryan coins, the more particularly since we know 
them to be contemporary with this dynasty. And do 
they not show us also, in every single feature, that the 
Mauryas were Zoroastrians, and that they came originally 
from Meru ? ® 

It strikes me, further, that this derivation of the name 
from Mourva not only receives confirmation from, but 
also sheds light upon, that obscure passage in Patanjali, 
which Weber, naturally enough, found baffling. 

Panini’s sutra v, 3, 99 reads A 

preceding sutra (Xo. 96) has taught that, when from 
such a word as asva j'ou wish to form the name of a 
likeness or imitation of the object, you add the affix lean ; 
thus ((AT« = “horse” and asvaka — “t\\Q imitation”, or “the 

* Cf. Smith's Catalogue, p. 123 If. For the Taxila coins see pp. I5G ff. 

- Compare, for example, the coins iiuinhered 24, 2o, 27, 2S, 29, 30 on 
p. 137 of Vincent Smith's Catalogue. 

The fact that <a Alervian people was recognized by ancient India is 
sufficientiv clear from the ethnic name Mtriihhula, cf. Wilson's V.P. 
ii, 169. 


I 
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tiLjure ”, of a horse. Sutra 99, however, .sliows that you 
elide this kan when the figure in (juestioii is one bv 
wliich one earns one's livelihood, and which is not an 
object of buying and selling. At this point Patahjali 
.steps in with the ciyptie words mauryair InrahydrfhAhhiv 
nrcdh jrrukalpitdh ; hliavet ; tdsu 'iia sydt ; yds tv etdh 
sumpratipujdrtltdh , tdsii hhavisliyati. Weber translates 
the.se words as follows : ' “ Es batten die nach Geld 
begehrenden ilauiya Gdtterbilder anfertigen lassen. Auf 
diese pa.sst die Eegel nicht, sondern nur auf solche, die zur 
sofortigen Anbetung dienen (d. i. init denen ilire Besitzer 
von Haus zu Haus wandern [uin sie zu sofortiger Anbetung 
auszustellen und dadurch Geld zu verdienen]),” Weber 
goes on to say that '• die Naehricht selbst ist an und fiir 
sich eine hochst kuriose. Wenn es irgend ginge, mdchte 
man unter Maitvya liier ein Appellativum verstehen, 
etwa ‘ Bildhauer ’ oder dgh, wie auch Xage 9 a, dessen 
Text indess verderbt ist (Maurydh vikretum prdti- 
'ladcilpavantas ist zieinlich ungraminatisch), zu wolien 
scheint. Indessen ist eine dgl. Bedeutung sonst nir- 
gendwo fiir das wort nachweisbar ”. 

Perhaps not the sense of “sculptor”. But will not 
the sense of Mervian = Iranian = Zoroastrian do? 

The Mauryas in question evidently did manufacture 
images, and made a trade in them, but they were not 
used by anj^ jiujCirl as a source of livelihood, and were 
not the object of direct adoration. Images of the latter 
class we should call idols ; those the Mauryas made were 
merely statues, as opposed to idols. Is not this the 
distinction Panini would make ? And is this distinction 
not appropriate for Zoroastrian sculpture ? Idolatry as 
such was foreign to Zaratliushtra’s cult (and we shall see 
further on that the Persian prohibition affected earlv 

' Cf. IndUcliK Studitn, v, pp. 148-9. For other discussions of this 
famous passage see tlie Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for 188.5 (articles by Professor Peterson and Sir R. O. 
Bhaiidarkar) and Bhaiidarkar's DaU of Patanjaii, No. ii (Bombay, 1885). 
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Buddhism as well), but, for all that, decorative figures of 
both gods and men were wrought in ancient Persia, and, 
being wrought, were doubtless bought and sold in ordinary 
commerce. 

Does not this give us the long-sought answer to the 
riddle of Patafijali’s remark ? If so, then Maurya indeed 
meant Mervian, and the application of the term to the 
familiar d\’nasty is nothing but a later specification of 
meaning. It was an ethnic or territorial designation, 
like the Pathan or Mughal of more recent history, and 
not a personal or a famil}' name. 

The very examples given of the commercial figures 
which the Mauiyas made support this view, for are not 
figures of horses and chariots, a&vakdh and rathakdh, 
peculiarly appropriate for a Mervian people, in view of 
Maya’s boasted skill in chariot-making ? Chariots were 
a specialty of ancient Persia. 

In perfect accord with the suggested foreign origin 
and import of the Mauryan name is the extraordinary 
infrequency of its occurrence in purely Hindu works. 
Apart from Buddhist literature and the Mudrarakshasa, 
the word will be found, on examination, to be hardl}' 
quotable. It does not occur, as is commonly supposed, 
in the Kharavela inscription in the Hathigumpha Cave 
on Khandagiri. There is no Moriya in that epigraph at 
all. Indeed, the oldest dateable occui'rence of the name 
that I can trace is in the Rudradaman inscription at 
Girnar ; and this very fact would seem significant, for 
we shall see that Persian influence in this Farthest West 
is what we should expect, and was not Rudradaman 
a Mahakshatrapa himself ? There was no racial reason 
here either to avoid or to obscure a Persian name. 

Apart from the new evidences I have just adduced, the 
first explanation which might have occurred to one, of 
the aversion to the Mauryas implied by the silence of the 
Hindu books in regard to them, is the fact that Asoka 
jRAs. 1915. 27 
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was a Buddhist. This may indeed have had something 
to do with it. But, if Buddhism had been, as we have 
been taught to believe, a mere sect of Hinduism (which 
we shall see, further on, that it was not), the circumstance 
of Asoka's conversion would in no way have sufficed to 
explain the conspiracy of silence on the Hindu part. And 
in no case could it explain the absence of Hindu pride in 
Chandragupta. 

Chandragupta certainly was not a Buddhist, and, as 
the first great Indian emperor we should not have been 
.surprised to find him deified, and, in course of time, 
identified with Vishnu or with Siva. Such would have 
been the usual course, if he had been a Hindu. But that 
the blight of silence and partial oblivion should have 
fallen on him and all his house is a circumstance so 
singular as to be neces.sarily suggestive. 

Tlie vaunting boasts of the succeeding Brahmanical 
dynasty, the Sungas, that they had freed the earth from 
its low-born oppressors, is in perfect harmony with all 
these other points, and, when we remember what is said 
in the Rdjatarangini of the fifty-two nameless and 
fameless kings ^ of early days whose praises no poet 
could be hired to sing, and when we observe the incredible 
fact that the great Asoka seems to be among these 
infamous monarchs, we see at last that there is ample 
room for our suspicion. 

When and where does Chandragupta Maurya first 
appear on our historical horizon ? Appropriately enough, 
in the far north-west, .somewhere near or at Taxila, and 
in company with Alexander, as this conqueror comes out 
of Persia. Was Chandragupta pos.sibly among his host ? 
A notice in Plutarch would .seem to suggest it, and it is 
not impossible. What is known with some certainty is 
that after Alexander’s death, when Chandragupta marched 
on Magadha, it was with a largely Persian army that he 
‘ C£. Lassen’s Ind. All., i, 573. 
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won the throne. Tlie testimony of the MudrCiralcshasa 
is explicit on thi.s point, iind we have no reason to doubt 
its accuracy in a matter of this kind. 

Having so swept on Magadlia from the frontier over 
against Persia, and having overthrown his kinsman, the 
last Xanda, with this Persian host of his, he then proceeds 
to build himself palaces directlj' modelled on Persepolis. 
He fills these palaces with images of foreign t3’pe, and 
decorates them in the Persian fashion. He organizes his 
court along purely’ Persian lines, and paj’s regard to 
Persian ceremonial down to the washing of his roj’al 
hair. The script he introduces is of Achfemenian origin; 
the inscriptions of his grandson still imitate Darius’s. 
His verj^ masons ai'e imported Persians, for whom the 
monarch has such marked I’egard that he ordains a special 
set of penalties for all who injure them, while thej' so 
link the name of Ahura Mazda with the Maur^-an palaces 
that it still echoes down the ages to our daj' as the 
Asura Maj’a. Nay, more, Ave find that Chandragupta 
even weds the daughter of Seleukos, the veiy king who 
ruled the realm of Persia in those days. Would not all 
this be easier to understand, if Chandragupta Mauiya 
Avere a Persian ? 

Two points at once occur to one as throwing doubt 
upon this supposition. One is the personalitA’ of 
Chanakj’a, the Brahman minister to Avhose craft and 
guile the inA’ading Mauiya is said to OAA’e so much of 
his success, and the other the reputed connexion between 
Chandragupta and the last house of Nanda. A con- 
sideration of these points, hoAvever, Avill but tend to 
confirm our first susjjicion. 

The relationship Avith Nanda constitutes no sort of 
difficulty. Mr. Juyaswal maintains,^ with reason, that 
the expression JSfava Xanda does not mean “ Nine 
Nandas”, but “ Ncaa’ Nandas”, and that it refers only 
^ In the Bankipore Express for February 2S, 1914, p. 5. 
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to the last two monarchs of this name. It may be true 
that the earlier Xandas were good Hindus, but all 
authorities agree in putting a great gulf between these 
ancient kings and the low upstarts who succeeded them. 
The latter were hated cordialh', and is it not recorded 
that they exterminated all the Kshatrij-as ? If they 
were Persian invaders, this is sensible enough. If they 
were Hindu Kshatriyas themselves, the thing is un- 
intelligible. Let us remember also that these baser 
Xandas were distinguished for their wealth. We shall 
see later that, if there were Persian rulers in this land 
at all, they came as merchant princes first, and won their 
empire as the English did. Is not gi-eat wealth an 
appropriate attribute ? And let us not foi’get that the 
Xandas have suffered an even more marked blight in 
Hindu story than the Mauryas. Vincent Smith discusses 
this at length, and comes to the conclusion that there 
must have been some very striking reason for the 
perversity and obscurity of our traditions of this house. 
Does racial hatred in this case as well supply the 
explanation ? At all events, the last two Xandas and 
the Mauryas are evidently both alike in high disfavour 
with the Hindus, and the recorded connexion in race 
between the two is thus no argument against me. 

The case of Chanakya is more interesting. He, too, 
appears on our horizon in Taxila, where, I am told, 
he is found practising medicine, when the curtain 
lifts. For a Brahman of his distinguished rank these 
are suspicious circumstances. Medicine, although (let 
us note) particularly associated with the Magians, has 
never found much honour in the East, and Brahmans 
in the far north-west are notoriously unorthodox in 
general. But may not this name of Brahman mislead 
us in his case? Let us examine his Arthamstru, to see 
what manner of Brahman he has been. The very 
dedication of the work arrests attention. Sukra and 
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Brihaspati are tlie divinities. This is encouraging, at 
least, for there is a distinctly astrological flavour about 
dedications to Venus and Jupiter, and the ancient Persian 
priests were nothing if not astrologers. Note, then, the 
order in which he names the sciences : “ Anvikshiki, the 
ti’iple Vedas, Vartta (agriculture or business generally), 
and Government.” Does an orthodox Hindu Brahman 
give precedence to anything before the triple Vedas ? 

And what does he mean by tliis Anvikshiki, which 
takes precedence of the Vedas I Fortunately, he defines 
it for us clearly, and we find that it comprises Sankhya, 
V’oga, and Lokayata, the last of which the translator 
thinks means Atheism. If this be right, Chanakya’s 
orthodoxy is impugned at once. But, even waiving this, 
the prominence given to Yoga is most significant. I need 
not labour the point that Yoga practices are more akin 
to ancient Magian mummeries than anything else in 
modern India. 

The fact that Chanakya names astronomy among the 
Vedangas is not significant, as all authors do, apparently. 
But we may note in this connexion that the astronomical 
treatise in question is said to be of later date than are 
the other members of the group, and it is not impossible 
that in its origin it, too, goes back to Persian influence. 
But I anticipate. More useful for our present purpose 
is the account which Chanakya gives us of the course 
of training imparted to state orphans under his regime. 
The passage in question occurs at the beginning of 
chapter xii (p. 22 of the revi.sed translation), and reads 
as follows : — 

Those orphans who are to be necessarily fed by the 
State and are put to study science, palmistry, sorcery, the 
duties of the various orders of religious life, legerdemain, 
and the reading of omens and augury . . .” 

Does this bear much resemblance to the curriculum of 
any state orphan asylum otherwise recorded ? Hardly, 
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I should imagine ; nor is it easy to conceive of any 
ordinary Hindu instituting such a S3'stein. But it would 
be reasonable enough for a Magian Minister of State. 

But it would extend this paper to cj^clopaedic lengths 
to pursue this quest for pregnant notices in Kautilj-a’s 
pages. It will suffice to cite one other passage, which 
may lead us to a wider aspect of the subject. In 
chapter ix (trans., p. 17) Chanakj'a’s enumeration of 
the qualifications of the king’s high-priest are most 
significant — 

“ Him whose family and character are highly spoken 
of, who is well educated in the Vedas and the six Angas, 
is skilful in reading portents providential or accidental, 
is well-versed in the science of government, and who is 
obedient and who can prevent calamities providential or 
human by performing such expiatory rites as are prescribed 
in the Atharva-veda, the king shall employ as high-priest. 
As a student his teacher, a son his father, and a servant 
his master, the king shall follow him.” 

It is sufficiently obvious that Chanakj^a would not have 
counselled abject submission on the part of the monarch 
to his Atharvan Purohita, had he not been an Atharvan 
himself. Indeed, I believe it is generally known that the 
Purohita should belong to this special class of priests. 
But why ? This prominence of the Atharvan priest at 
court and the subjection of the king to him is not what 
one might reasonablj’^ expect. It seems strangely out of 
keeping with the relative positions of the Atharva and 
the other Vedas in Hindu estimation. 

But is it not po.s.sible that in this verj^ inferiority' of 
the Atharva among the Vedas we may' find our clue ^ 
It is pre-eminently' the Veda of magic, and it is obvious 
that, if there ever were in early India kings of Persian 
race who brought their own priests with them, such 
fragments of their rites and ceremonies as were destined 
to be preserved in India ought to be sought in this 
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Atliari-a-veda.^ If, again, the first imperial rulers of 
India were Persians, it is not strange that this otherwise 
singular pre-eminence at court was gained by the Atharvan 
priesthood. They in that case would be found to be 
really Magians, in part, brought in the train of the 
invader, and, through race aflinity and cognate beliefs 
and similarity of practices, recognized by Hindus to be 
Brahmans, to be sure, but Brahmans with a difference, 
inferior to themselves. This inferiority, however, would 
not affect them in the royal eye. On the contrary, they 
were the king’s native priests, his fellow-countrymen, 
whose magic arts protected him, and to whose sorcery, no 
doubt, he had been taught to think he owed his empire, 
indirectly. (Witness the Chanakya story altogethei-.) 
This tradition would soon establish itself, and soon no 
king, however purely Hindu in his race, would dare depose 
the Atharvan from his rank. Magic is a dangerous 
thing to antagonize among a people who believe in it. 
This would seem adequately to e.Kplain the otherwise 
curious fact that the Purohita in India is regularly an 
Atharvan priest. Does any evidence exist corroborative 
of this theory ? 

I think it does. For let us remember at this point 
that the name of the Atharva-veda is a twofold one — 
Atharvdiigirasus we find it called. Both elements in 
this compound name, it will be recognized, are e([ually 
good Persian. As evidence for the point I wish to make, 
this is, as it were, an embarrassment of riches, for it is 
not reasonable to suppose that the entire Veda is of 
Persian origin. What is consonant with all existing 
knowledge is the assumption that it is a mixture, or 
a blend, of imported Magian doctrines with those other 
similar and harmonious beliefs which the Magians found 

' For a possible allusion in the Atharm-reda to Farsi funeral customs 
cf. Macdonell & Keith, Vedic Index, s.v. A'jni-dngdhit (vol. i, p. S) ; see 
also s.v. dharma, i, 395. 
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among the Hindus of their time. There may have 
been a certain jeaIous\" and friction between the rival 
scliools at first (indeed, there appears to be some evidence 
of this, as we shall see), but, as the Magi grew acclimatized, 
community of intei’ests will have fused the two. 

But a way out of the embarrassment which I have 
mentioned is afforded us by a statement in the Vislinu- 
■purana to the effect that the Angirasa is one of the 
Vedas in Saka-dwipa, i.e. it is a Persian scripture. The 
warrior-caste in Saka-dwipa, curiously enough, are known 
as Magadha! The Brahmans are called Magas and the 
Kshatriyas Magadhas (note that the Purana recognizes 
the Magas as Bi’ahmans, a propos of Chanakya), and 
mdoadha in Sanskrit means not only a resident of 
Magadha, but therefore also Persian “ warrior- ” and 
“ half-caste” (^nischlings-kaste). This does not seem like 
accident. 

But what do we know of this name “ Magadha ” ? It 
seems to have no Sanskrit etymology. Is it original 
in India ? Or is it very ancient ? No proof whatever 
is forthcoming for either of these propositions. The 
oldest occurrence of the word which I can trace is in the 
Atharva-veda itself, in a passage suggestive of that early 
friction I have mentioned. In this passage, as is generally 
the case in Sanskrit writings, the 3Iagadhas are spoken 
of contemptuously, and, let us note particularly, in close 
connexion with the Bahlikas. Professor Bloomfield’s 
caution not to attach importance to these ethnic names 
appears to me unnecessary. The grouping is a common 
one both in the Puranas and the Epos, and we shall be 
ill-advised, if Ave do not value its significance. It is all 
in perfect accord, furthermore, Avith Avhat aa'c are told of 
Magadha in the Pi'abodhacandrodaya, Avhere this country 
is named among those “ inhabited mostly by foreigners ”, 
the mlecchaprdyd jancqxulcdi. The date of this document 
need not concern us. The Atharva-veda is sufficient 
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proof that similar conditions prevailed also at the period 
of its composition. We may therefore look at last with 
more appreciative and discerning ej’es upon a certain 
passage in the BlLavisliya-'purd.na which puzzled Wilson 
rather seriously. On p. Ixiv of tlie Preface to his 
Vishnu-purdna, Wilson informs us that the last two- 
thirds of the Bliavisliya “ chiefl3’ represent conversations 
between Krishna, his son Samha . . . Vasishtha, Xarada 
and Vj'asa, upon the power and glory of the Sun, and 
tlie manner in which he is to be worshipped. There is 
some curious matter in the last chapters, relating to the 
Magas, silent worshippers of the Sun, from Saka-dwipa, 
as if the compiler had adopted the Persian term Mugh 
and connected the fire-worshippers of Iran with those of 
India. This is a subject, however ”, Wilson adds, “ which 
requires further investigation.” 

The first step towards this requisite investigation Wilson 
himself subsequently took, the results of which are 
embodied in a note sent by Wilson to Pere Reinaud, which 
Hall has, fortunately’, printed among the Corrigenda in 
vol. V (pp. 381 fi'.). This is so vital for my subject that 
I must quote from it extensively. Wilson writes — 

The last twelve or fourteen chapters of the Bhavishya- 
purdna are . . . dedicated to the tradition . . . which 
records the introduction of the worship of the Sun into 
the north-west of Hindustan by Samba the son of 
Kvishna. This prince, having become a leper, through 
the imprecation of the irascible sage Durvilsas, whom he 
had offended, and despairing of a cure from human skill, 
resolved to retire into the forest, and apply himself to the 
adoration of Stirya, of whose graciousness and power he 
had learned many marvellous instances from the sage 
Nilrada. Having obtained the assent of Krishna, Samba 
departed from Dwaraka, and, proceeding from the northern 
bank of the Sindhu (Indus), he crossed the great river the 
Chandrabhiiga (the Chinab), to the celebrated grove oT 
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Mitra (Mitravana),’ where, by fasting, penance, and prayer, 
he acquired the favour of Surya, and was cleansed of 
his leprosy. By Surya’s injunctions, and as a mark of his 
gratitude. Samba engaged to construct a temple of the 
Sun, and to found, in connexion with it, a city on the 
banks of the Chandrabhiiga. . . . 

“After narrating these events, several chapters of the 
Purana are occupied with the instructions communicated 
to Samba by Narada, regarding the ceremonies to be 
observed in the construction of the temple and the daily 
worship of the image. Samba is desirous of retaining 
learned and pious Brahmans for the purpose of performing 
the appointed rites, and receiving the donations he may make 
to the Sun, but Narada, in the spirit of the prohibition 
found in Manu against the performance of idol worship, 
as a source of emolument, by Brahmans, apprises Samba 
that no Brahman can undertake the ofBce of ministering 
priest without incurring degradation in this life and 
punishment in the next. He therefore refers Samba to 
Gauramukha (white-face), the Purohita of Ugrasena, King 
of Mathura, as the only person who could tell him whom 
he might most suitably employ as the officiating priests of 
the Sun ; and Gauramukha directs him, in consequence, 
to invite the Magas to discharge the duty, as they are, in 
an especial degree, the worshippers of Surya. . . . 

“Although Gauramukha could inform Samba what priests 
the prince ought to employ, he is represented as ignorant 
of the place where they dwelt, and, referring , Samba again 
to the Sun, Surya desires him to repair to Saka-dwipa, 
beyond the sea of salt-water, in which region the Magas 
corresponded with the caste of Brahmans in .Jambu-dwlpa 
or India. . . . 

“In obedience to the commands of Surya, and with the 
help of Krishna, who lent him the use of Garuda for the 
journey, Samba went to .Saka-dwIpa, and induced eighteen 
families of Magas to return with him to India. 

“ So far,” Wilson says, “ there is little in the legend, 
beyond the name Maga and the worship of the Sun, to 
' Ought we not to write " grove of ilithra ” V 
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suggest any connexion between it and the history of the 
fire-worshippers of Persia. But there are other particulars 
mentioned, which are of a more explicit tenour. They 
cannot, however, always be satisfactorily made out, in 
consequence of the obvious inaccuracy of the texts, arising 
in a great measure from the usual carelessness of the 
copyists, but partly from the occurrence of terms, probably 
ill-understood and imperfectly represented by the original 
writer, . . . yet enough may be extracted to establish the 
identity of the Magas of the Puranas with the followers of 
Zoroaster.” 

The particulars which Wilson goes on to mention 
include: (1) the wearing or bearing of the liCircha, a 
technicality of doubtful import ; (2) the Maga custom of 
eating in silence ; (3) their being termed Vachdrcha, 
“Sun-worshippers”; (4) their having four Vedas, including 
the Angirasa; (5) the use of the Avyanga, or Parsi 
girdle ; (6) their use of the Varsma or Varsama as 
IKivitra instead of the Darbha; (7) the prohibition of 
touching the dead ; (8) also of casting a dead dog on the 
ground ; (9) the necessity of worshipping the Sun just 
before death. Furthermore, a Maga “should let his beard 
grow, should travel on foot, cover his face in worshipping, 
and hold what is called the iiurnuha in the right hand 
and the sankha (couch-shell ?) in the left ; and he should 
worship the Sun at the three Sandhyas and at the five 
fe.stivals ”. 

These details, Wilson justlj^ concludes, “ are more than 
enough to establish the fact that the Bharisliya-purdna 
intends, by Magas, the Mnghs of the Persians, the 3Iagi 
of the Greeks, and the Parsees of India.” 

Befoi’e considering an3' of the various points of interest 
in this invaluable notice, let us compare it with what 
Buchanan-Hamilton wrote, independently, of the Gaj’a 
District in 1812. “The Maga.s,” we read, “are supposed 
to have introduced the worship of the Sun, and there are 
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many traces to show tliat tlie worship of this luminary 
is liere of great antiqtiity.” 

Mr. Oldham, the present Commissioner of Patna, calls 
mj’ attention, in this connexion, to the Gayasura legend, 
and points out that whereas Rajendralala Mitra thought 
to see in it an allegory representing the victory of 
Brahmanism over Buddhism, it may well be that on the 
contrary it contains an echo of some struggle between 
the Indian Brahmans and the domiciled Magians. At 
all events, it must be conceded that it is abundantly 
established that the Magi did come into India in early 
times, and that Magadha was their main centre. Wilson, 
led astray by his unfortunate misconception in regard to 
the date of the Purana.s, missed the whole fruitage of 
his keen researches by supposing the reference to be to 
the modern Parsis after their flight to India in the eighth 
century. But it will be obvious as we go on that Parsi 
pre-eminence in India is no new growth of modern 
centuries. 

Having seen that the Magian priesthood of the 
Bhavishya-purdna were, from local evidences, particularly 
centred in Magadha, let us return to a consideration of 
Wilson’s note. There we are struck with several matters 
of high interest. 

First, let us notice the person of Gauramukha, “ the 
Pale-face, ” as the Indians of the West would style him. 
This obvious Magian, whose royal master was He-of-the- 
Direful-Ariny (Ugrasena), we notice lived in Mathura, 
where at a later period the racially connected Parthians 
established themselves especially. We see further that 
it was from Dwaraka that Samba started out to fetch 
the Magas, and thus find that some, and perhaps most, 
of the y&kas in ancient India came thither, not by 
land through the Punjab, but “ across the sea of salt- 
water ”, as the Parana says explicitly. This gives us, 
then, three centres for the 3Iagians in ancient time.s — 
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Magadha, Mathura, and Guzerat. We shall see later that 
this is not only otherwise substantiated,^ but that at 
least one other noted centre must be added to the list, 
and that collectively a high significance attaches to them. 

We observe also the singular fact that the vehicle by 
which these Magi entered India Avas Garuda. Singular- 
fact, I say, but is it unexpected ? Long before I found 
this note of M’ilson’s I had been impressed, as an 
archteologist, Avith the striking iconographical resemblance 
between the sculptured images of Garuda in India and 
the customary figure of Ahura Mazda in ancient Persian 
art.- Having observed this independently, I Avas gratified 
to find inj^ budding suspicion confirmed by so significant 
a text as the Vendidad, Avhere Ave read — 

“ I invoke the Garo-nmanein, the abode of Ahura Mazda,” etc/’ 

On looking to see Avhether perchance my theory Avas 
Avrong on chronological grounds, I found that the oldest 
recorded notice of Garuda’s name in India is in the 
Taittirlya Aranyaka, x, 1, 6. But this is not disturbing. 
On the contrary, Max Mtiller shoAvs that this Aranyaka 
“ represents the latest period in the development of the 
Vedic religion, and shoAVs a strong admixture of post- 
Vedic ideas and names’’.^ This, then, is highlj' satisfactory, 
as giving us precisely the pei-iod otherAvise indicated for 
the introduction of the figure. Nay, more, is not the very 
geography of the Aranyakas in keeping ? They are 

^ Cf. footnote on p. 440, also footnote 1 on p. 392 of Hopkins’s Great 
Epic, where he observes that “the great architecture of Mathura is also 
ascribed to superhuman power 

" “[Ahura Mazda] ist als eine bartige mannliche Figur dargestellt 
innerhalb eines Kreises, der mit Fliigeln versehen ist und an welchen 
zwei Bander herabhangen” {Spiegel, Eranische AUerthumskunde, vol. ii, 
p. 24, wherein it is pointed out that the figure is of Babylonian origin). 
Cf. also the figures published by J. de Morgan, Mission Scientijique en 
Perse, vol. iv, p. 323, to which Dr. Thomas draws my attention. 

^ Fargard xix, ii, a, in SBE., vol. iv, p. 221 : cf. Skt. Gaynitmant 
(Rig-Veda). 

■* History of Ancient SansJcrit Literature, reprint by Panini Office, 
Allahabad, p. 171. 
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centred especially in Xoidli Beliar, in what was once the 
border-land of Magadhad 

At about this point of my researches I found the note 
by ilson on the Magas, and obtained definite Indian 
testimony to the connexion I had guessed. Imagine, there- 
fore, my sen.sations on reading in the preface to the 
purdna (p. Ixxxiv) Wilson’s opinion that the contents of 
the Garuda-piirana show nothing which could justify the 
name, as it deals mainly with sun-wor.ship, a.strology, 
medicine, etc. ! M ilson, indeed, appears to have thought 
the name misplaced in connexion with this Purana 
altogether, and to suspect that the original text called 
by the name of Garuda has now been lo.st. Could 

anything better illustrate the utility of this present 
study ? We now .see that the name Garuda-2mrdna is 
the one and only right one for the text before us. The 
document is one of local Indo-Zoroastrian origin. 

We also see that the Puranas as a class contain much 
more historical material of value than has been conceded. 
We must di.scuss .some of these matters further on, but 
for the present we may note the fact that, when the 
Frahodhacandrodaya tells us that Magadha was among 
the iLlecchaprdyd jamqyaddh, it tells us an important 
truth, and we can see now that the Mlecchas in question 
were some sort of Zoroastrian Persians from that vague 
Persian country known as iSaka-dwipa. Our suspicions 
as to the possibility of Persian origin for Chandragupta 
and the later Nandas thus receives marked confirmation, 
and we can now follow more appreciatively what Hewitt 

' In this connexion let me note the fact that according to the MBh. vi, 
290, “ (4aru(la lives south of Xi.sadha, in tlie land of Hirainna^-a, by the 
river Hiranvatl” (Faushbll, Itid. Myth., p. 79). Does Hirauvati here 
mean the River Sone ? The names, -tt lnch are identical in meaning, may 
be compared with the synonymous name of the River Hiraiiyavati which 
the Buddha crossed when proceeding from Rava toward Kusinagara, on 
which journey we know that he passed Pfitaliputra. Let me also note 
the connexion between Garuda and Surya, and the seeming connexion 
with Alt. ileru also (Fausboll, op. cit., p. 43). 
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wrote in the JRAS. nearly a quarter of a century ago ; 
“ It is in the country of Magadha and throughout Eastern 
India that the worship of the great mother, the mother 
earth, is most prevalent at the present day, and it was in 
the Kalinga countiy that the custom of human sacrifice, 
called the ileriah, lasted longest, and it was these sacrifices 
which were originally offered bj' the Maghas to their 
mother goddess Magha ” ; then again : “ But the worship 
of the great mother was also associated with matriarchal 
customs and the system of tribal rule . . . That similar 
customs existed in ancient Magadha we have undoubted 
proof, in the account of the court arrangements of 
Chandragupta, king of Magadha, which were recorded 
by Megasthenes. He describes the women as being more 
trusted than the men. They were the king’s personal 
body-guards. The}^ surrounded him when he went out 
to hunt, and joined in the sport, some from chariots, 
some from horses, and some from elephants. They also 
served as soldiers, clad in full armour.” Then comes the 
important sentence : “■ In considering the significance of 
this account, ^xe must remember that the great Chandra- 
gupta was not an Aryan king.” Indeed, he was not, in 
the ordinary meaning of this word. That is to say, he 
was not descended directly from those Aryans who first 
invaded Northern India, and to whom we attribute 
rightly the Rig-Veda. He was, however, Aryan in the 
.sense that all Persians are Aryans, but the wave of 
immigration or invasion which bore him Indiawards 
was a later wave than the original pro-ethnic one. In 
other words, Chandragupta was a Parsi, and his relation 
to the other Aryan Hindus of his day was precisely that 
of the modern Parsis to the Indian population of the 
present time. 

Is not all this in perfect harmony with what Sir George 
Grierson tells us of the inner and the outer belt of Aryan 
1 JRAS., 1S90, p. 431. 
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speech ? Sir George says ; At an early period of the 
linguistic history of India there must have been two 
sets of Indo- Aryan — one the language of the midland, 
and the other the group of dialects forming the outer 
band.” He shows that Oriya, Bengali, and Assamese 
are true outer-band languages, and that, curiously enough, 
the same form appears unexpectedly in Guzerat. e 
shall see that these are just those regions most directly 
under Magian dominance, for Bihar is included in the 
outer belt. 

I find, therefore, that my researches, starting from the 
point of view of architecture and archiEology, lead me 
to conclusions precisely similar to those reached by 
Sir George Grierson working along linguistic lines. 

“ But why,” it will be asked immediately, “ why is it, 
if Chandragupta was a Persian, that Megasthenes makes 
no mention of the fact ? 

It is seldom easy to explain the silence of an ancient 
writer, but either one of two explanations might suffice 
in this particular case. Firstly, we must remember that, 
in point of fact, Megasthenes has practically told us, as 
it is. He shows us that every single detail of Chandra- 
o-upta's court and government is purely Persian, and, when 
wishes to compare his palaces, he diaws coiiipaiison 
with those of Su.sa and Ecbatana. May it not be, perhaps, 
the fact was too notorious in his time to call for mention 
in explicit terms ? On the other hand, it is also not 
impossible that by the time of Megasthenes the Persian 
element in Indian society had become so completely 
domiciled and so identified with the community that 
they were not looked upon as aliens in our modern sense. 
They must have been there several centuries, at least, 
as we shall see ; and we should remember that the 
modern Parsis, despite the closeness of their community, 
are legally described as natives of India ” to-day. 

As it is, he tells us that the Mauryas were called 
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npiiaioi, and, even accepting the current explanation of 
this term that it means “ Easterners ’’ and is tlie Greek 
ecpiivalent of Frdcyuh, it is abundantly evident from 
Sanskrit literature that these people were in very many 
ways, and from early times, at variance with the Vedic 
Aryans. In the Sidaputlia Brdhinaaa. for example, they 
are said to be ‘'of the Asura nature” {dsuri/dh Prucydh), 
while it is among these very people, according to Panini, 
that several of those strange and hetei’odox tribes or sects 
<jr schools are named which, to Weber’s confusion, are 
found figuring in the Caranuvydhu. Weber points out ^ 
that this, the fifth Parisishta to the White Yujur Veda, 
is a modern composition, agreeing word for word with the 
Deel-pierdna in main- places. Some of the older, more 
original Vedic schools had passed away at the time of its 
production, but, for all that, Weber writes of the text 
appreciativelj’, as providing us with at least a .systematic 
account of what the Indians themselves still preserved 
of their Vedic schools in Pauranic times. But he seems 
puzzled by many of its notices — for example, that among 
the eighty-six divisions of the Yajur Veda twelve should 
be called by the name Caraka. Tliis term, lie says, means, 
in the Satapatha Brdhmana, “ feindliche und ketzerische 
Lehrer.” Furthermore, his real difficulties begin when 
these twelve are specified, and he reads (§ 12) Caralxi 
Hvarakdlj Kathdh Prdcyukathdh , etc. He says he cannot 
trace any Hvarakdh elsewhere, but notes without comment 
that his otherwise most reliable authority reads Ahvuixdcdh 
or A huralcdh ! Various other of the subdivi.sions which 
follow are traceable onlj' in the Pilninean gana Tuidvali.r 
which he notes is “ zu den Prancas gehdrig ”. 

But should we not connect with all this the passage in 
the V ishnu-piirdna, book iii, chap, v, p. 54 I Yajna- 
valkya is there de.scribed as having gained possession of 

^ Indhdit Sfudien, vol. iii, pp. -47 ff. 

“ Cf. Pan. 11 , 4. 61. 


JRAS. 1915. 


•28 
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a text of the Yajur Veda which even his guru had not 
iiad, through tlie instrumentality of a prayer to Surya. 
The prayer is fortunately given, and a study of it 
suggests that it is couched in Zoroastrian terms, in- 
cluding that conception of Kala, “ Time,” which Spiegel 
has shown^ is absolutel}'’ un-Indian down to the period 
of the Epos, i.e. until the coming of the Magi, although 
this Spiegel did not know. In other words, it is clear 
that we are now, in the light of our present study, in 
a far better position both to edit and to estimate aright 
the text of the Oarunavy aha than Weber was. We see 
quite plainly that in Pauranic times the domiciled Magians 
had so far identified themselves with the country of their 
adoption as to have won some share, seemingly given 
to them gvudgingly, in even the Yajxir Veda. They 
maintain the essentials of their Parsi character even here, 
however. 

Are we to suppose, then, that, when the gana Taidvali 
was drawn up as applicable to the Pracyas, this term had 
no Parsi signification to Panini’s mind ? Were these 
foreigners merely “ Easterners ” to him ? 

In this connexion it Avill be appropriate to refer once 
more to the opinion expressed by Goldstiicker in the 
Preface to the ManavakalpdsUitra, that the word Yava- 
ndnl, as noted by Panini, means “ the writings of the 
Persians, and probably the cuneiform writing ”. Weber 
was seemingly in part justified in pointing out the 
difficulties of this use of the word Yavana, but much of 
Weber’s argument is now beside the mark.- When we 
remember that the women in attendance on the king 
in early India are regularly known by this term, and 
when we connect with this fact the statement quoted 

1 “ Ich wiisijte nieht, tlass diese Lehre von der unendlichen Zeit in den 
Vedas irgend welcVie Anknupfungsjiunkte hatte. Die Auffassung des 
Kala in den epischen Cedichten wiirde solche freilich bieten, aber die.se 
ist zu spat um bier berucksicbtigt werden zu diirfen" {Enhi. All., ii, p. 9). 

- Cf. Indiechi; Stnditn, vol. v, p. 17. 
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above from Hewitt that tliis matriarchal custom was 
tribal with the Magi, we shall see that Goldstticker was 
presumably right. 

This will enable us to deal more S 3 ’mpathetically than 
Dr. Fleet has doue ' with the mention in the temple 
records of Jagannath to the effect that the Yavanas 
invaded Orissa between 538 and 421 B.C., and again in 
the period between 421 and 300 B.c." When under the 
term Yavana we understand Zoroastrian tribes from 
.some part of the Persian realm, these notices of the 
Madia Panji are seen to harmonize with all our other- 
evidences. There are undoubtedly puerilities in its 
naiTative, and Dr. Fleet is certainlj- right in warning 
us not to take the statements of the.se records on trust. 
Where, hoAvever, particular recorded notices square with 
the facts as otherwise established, there can be no 
objection to our recognition of their truth. 

Without stopping to discuss afresh the much -quoted 
Paninean sutras iii, 2, 12G, and iii, 2, 111, with the 
famous notice bj- Patahjali, I will now endeavour to 
present a bit of evidence on this mooted question of the 
word Yavana which I believe has not been brought to 
bear on this subject hitherto, and that is the nationalitj- 
of the Yavana Bhagadatta, King of Pragjj'otisha. 

The purely astrological significance of the word 
Pragjj'otisha is the first point which catches the attention. 
It is a very striking name ; anti, when we remember that 
the king is stjded not onlj- a Yavana (V.P., vol. v, p. 54) 
but also an Asura, and that he was the clo.se all}' of Kala- 
3 ’avana, a king from the shores of the western sea floe, 
cit., p. 53), who with a great number of vileccluis attacked 
Krishna at Mathura, at about the same time as the Asura 
Jarasandha of Magadha did the same, we see that he 
falls into the same category with these other undoubted 

^ Ep. Ind.f vol. ill', p. 334. 

Cf. Hunter's Orissa^ vol, i, p. 214. 
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Persians, and that Assam is to be added to the list of 
early Magian centres. The veiy name of this Yavana, 
Bhagadatta, then becomes significant. For is not the 
Sanskrit Bluiga the equivalent of the old Persian worfl 
for God, namely Buga 1 Bhagadatta is thus the San- 
skritization of a Parsi name which in pure Sanskrit would 
have read Devadatta, and we can see in this case with 
certainty that the term Yavana means Persian and 
emphatically not Greek. 

These conclusions are further confirmed beyond all 
possibility of doubt by the picturesque legend recorded 
in the Vislmu-purdna, v, 88, of the attack on Prag- 
jyotisha, made at Indra’s request, by Hari. Complaints 
had been made that Bhagadatta requisitioned maidens 
in some wholesale and quite unpleasant fashion, and 
he was to be called to account for this. We are then 
informed that, when the palace was ultimately stormed, 
it was found to contain 16,100 damsels, and 21 laklis of 
blooded horses from Kamboja, a land which Wilson 
locates “ near the Paradas and Pahlavas, on the confines 
of Persia ”.^ 

This is a legend whose interpretation has been difiBcult 
hitherto. Is it not now intelligible ? And does it not at 
last give us the answer to one of the most puzzling of 
our outstanding problem.s of Indian history and religion ! 
Wilson observes in the Preface to his 
p. xl ; “ It is a singular and yet uninvestigated circum- 
stance, that Assam, or at least the north-east of Bengal, 
seems to have been, in a great degree, the .source from 
which the Tantrika and Sfikta corruptions of the rolioion 
of the Yedas and Puranas proceeded.” It has, indeed, 
been bitberto and even up to the present time a ” singular 
circumstance ”, one of those riddles to which no answer 
was forthcoming. But does it remain a riddle now, in 
the light of our pre.sent impiirv i’ 

* Vishnu-pnrdna, vol. iii, p. 290 
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We have already learned the undoubted truth that 
Bhagadatta was a Persian, and Pragjyotisha a Magian 
settlement. Let u.s remember further that the most 
popular of goddesses among these Persians was the 
goddess Ishtar, whose peculiar association with the 
-Magians in India has been noted above (p. 81). Are not 
the Tantric system and the Sakta cult a development on 
Indian soil of the sj’inpathetic magic rites in connexion 
with this goddess as the symbol of fertility which 
.Tastrow tells of ? ^ This unravels for us the whole 
mystery to which Wilson calls attention, and fui’ther- 
more explains completely the “ curious fact ’ mentioned 
to me by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, 
that, according to his own researches, the Saka-dwipin 
Brahmans were specially associated with this cult. This 
is a valuable bit of confirmatory evidence, for which I am 
much obliged to the Mahamahopadhyaya. We may also 
note, as a point of intere.st, if not of large importance, that, 
according to the SahdaJcalpadriima, karclia, a word whose 
original Zoroastrian usage we have seen above, is used in 
one of the Tantras as a name for the mystic syllable hum. 

Nor need the appearance of the invading Persians in 
Assam astonish us. Hewitt provides us with the useful 
notice ■ that “ the Magadhas were not only bards and 
religious priests, for their occupation is said in Manu to 
be trade.® It was trade which brought them to India, 
and it was to secure the trade of the country that they 
placed their headquarters in a position which gave them 
the control of the Ganges and Jumna rivers, and which 
thus enabled them to rule India ”. 

‘ Cf. .Jastrow's Stlir/ion of Babylonia and Assyria, s. v. Ishfar. 

’ JRAS., April, 1S90, p. 478. 

^ Cf. footnote 2 on p. 374 of Jackson's Per.-.ia Past and Present : 
'■ The Zoroastrians in general appear to have an e.special aptitude for 
business, and they appear rather to accept than to reject the designation 
‘ Jews of the East ’ that is sometimes applied to them because of their 
commercial activity.’’ 
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That this appreciation of the commercial and political 
importance of river s\'stems was from earliest times 
a peculiar characteristic of the Zoroastrian Persians is 
well shown also b}’ Spiegel, and this undoubtedly explains 
the occupation of Assam in addition to the vallej's of 
the Jumna and the Ganges. Indeed, the account which 
Spiegel gives us of the situation of the Iranians in 
Bactria and Sogdiana is so strikingly applicable also to 
the Iranians in Eastern India that I cannot refrain from 
quoting it. Spiegel writes : — 

“ Dennoch mdgen schon damals die Vdlkerverhaltnisse 
in diesen Landern ahnlich ofewesen sein wie heutzutao-e : 
die Eranier als Kaufleute und Landbauer bildeten einen 
grossen oder auch den grossten Theil der sesshaften 
Bevdlkerung, sie waren aber umschwarmt von Nomaden- 
volkern, die gewiss ebenso wie jetzt der Mehrzahl nach 
fremden Stamines waren. Die Eranier nannten diese 
Volker Caka, und wir wissen von Herodot, dass die 
Eranier mit dieseiu Namen Volkerscbaften bezeichneten, 
welche die Griecben Skythen nannten.^ . . . Was aber 
in jenen alten Zeiten anders war als in der Gegenwart, 
das war das Verhaltnis der verschiedenen Volkerschafteii 
zu einander. Damals bildeten die Eranier nicht den 
unterworfenen Theil der Bevolkerung wie heutzutage, 
sondern den herrschenden, denn sie hatten nicht eiii 
schwaches, verachtetes und gehasstes Reich hinter sich, 
wie dies das heutige Eran ist, sondern ein starkes und 
gefiirchtetes, welches iin wohl verstandenen Interesse sich 
der grossen Fltisse bemachtigt hatte und durch die 
iMdglichkeit jenen zuchtlosen Volkern das Wasser abzu- 
schneiden sich ihrer Unterwiirfigkeit versichert halten 
konnten.” 

This brings us to a consideration of the term Saka, 
which both Herodotus and Dr. Fleet saj- means the 

^ Eranische Alterthnmahundey vol. i, p. 40.3. 

- Her. vii, 64 : “ ot yap Tleptrai vdvras tovs ^Kvdas Ka\€0v<Ti Saftas.” 
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Scythians. Both these authorities are surely right. 
But is it not clear that Saka, or SHka, did not always 
have this sense of ScA'thian in ancient India ? Just as 
the name of Yavana applied to Bhagadatta shows us 
that this term was loosely used of Iranian invaders, so, 
too, the naming of Saka-dwipa as the home of the 
undoubtedlv Zoroastrian Magi shows us that for long 
periods the term Salca denominated Iranians, not 
Scythians at all. 

This seems to have been one of the main reasons for 
our delay in apprehending the true inwardness of much 
in Indian writing. We have made the impossible demand 
upon Brahinanical literature of accuracy and precision 
in the use of ethnic terms. This I'eally is not reasonable. 
How should a Pandit tell the difference between a true 
Yavana and an Iranian from the same vague region ? 
How expect him to differentiate between an Iranian from 
the Saka land and a true Scythian ? Such matters 
simply do not appeal to the Indian. Even to-day 
the English are called farangl, which everybody knows 
means a Frenchman, and the vaguest notions still prevail 
as to the content of the word vilayat. All Europe is 
sA’iionymous with England (or was before the War). 
Even the term Mughal has lost all definition of significance, 
and is applied, in Behar at least, to any wandering hawker 
from the general direction of Afghanistan. We must not 
expect precision in such matters from the Indian texts. 
Anyone from Saka-dwipa may be called a Saka, obviously.^ 
But we may rest assured that such as did come from 
this land in early times were members of the energetic 
ruling race and not nomadic tribesmen. They were 
Iranians, and not of Scythic blood. 

The determination of this point is of the most far- 
reaching consequence. It shows us that Dr. Fleet was 

^ Even Herodotus uses the term 2a«ai“in more than one application", 
as Dr. Thomas shows (JRAS., January, 1900, p. 18*2). 
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riglit in contending that there were no “ Scythians ’ in 
the Xortli of India in early times, and it also shows us 
who the Sakas were whose presence in Guzei’at in eariv 
centuries Dr. Fleet admits.^ But it shows us a great deal 
more besides. If it is significant that the oldest use of 
the word Magadha occurs in i\\e Atharva Veda, the Veda 
of the Sdka Brahmans, is it not also significant that the 
literature which deals especially with Magadha constitutes 
the canon of the Sdkya sage ? 

The linguistic explanation of this curious term Sdkya 
we owe again to Dr. Fleet.- From mka, this scholar 
shows us, we get by Panini, iv, 2, 90, the lost form 
*Sdkiya. Sdkiya and Sdkiya are Pali and mixed-dialect 
forms from this, and from these come our Sdkya. This 
term, Dr. Fleet shows, means etymologically “ the people 
of a country abounding in Saka trees ”. Because of 
a certain legend Dr. Fleet, in common with all other 
scholars, then locates this people at Kapilavastu, the place 
of the Buddha’s birth. The legend in question is of the 
highest interest, but before discussing it we must examine 
the position of this “ Land of the Saka-tree ”, the 
modern sal. 

In the Vislum-purdna, and again in the Muhdbhdrata^^ 
we find a description of that Saka-dwipa whence came 
the Magians, and we. need not be surprised to learn that 
it too is characterized by, and takes its name from, 
a mighty sal. Another singularity of the place which 
the epic records is that “ there is no king there ”. The 
translator, Roy, adds a footnote to say that “ Probably 
this mythical account embodies some vague tradition 
current iii ancient India of some re public in Eastern xVsia 
or Oceanic Asia (further east in the Pacific)”. But why 
go to Eastern Asia, when Saka-dwipa lies to the west 

* .IR.AS. , October, I'JOo, p. 644. 

- JRAS., January, 1906, p. 16.3. 

^ V.P., vol. li, pp. 19S-200 : ilahCihhdrata, bk. vi, Kov's trans., p. .38. 
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confessedly, and why postulate unknown republics when 
the Buddhist oligarchies lie at hand ? fiaka-dwipa is tlie 
original home of the Sakyas, as the etymology proclaims, 
and has not Hewitt told us of the tribal rule among the 
Magians ? 

That this suspected connexion between the iSakyas 
of Kapilavastu and the other J^aka-dwipins is not based 
merely on the occurrence of the sdZ-trec in both places 
is sufficiently proved bj^ the legend of the Sakyas 
which Dr. Fleet quotes, but which Intherto has not 
been susceptible of explanation. It must be briefly 
recapitulated here.^ 

Ambattha-rajan liad five wives (and note that the 
names of three of these have astronomical significance). 
The eldest wife had four sons and five daughters. Then 
she died, and the king took to wife a new princess. 
When the latter’s son was born the king was so delighted 
that he injudiciously granted his new wife a boon, where- 
upon she claimed the sovereignty for lier own offspring. 
The sorrowing king was thus compelled to send his elder 
sons into exile. But they did not proceed alone. On the 
contraiy, they took with them eight of their father's 
ministers, their own si.sters, and an army, and set out 
toward the north. Here they ultimately came upon the 
sage Kapila on the shore of a lake surrounded by a forest 
of kSaka-trees, and here, with Kapila's jiermission, they 
settled and made their home. But in the absence of 
suitable wives in that locality, they found themselves 
compelled to wed their sisters. This act, curiously 
enough, appears to have delighted their father, for, when 
he heard of it, he exclaimed: SaLi/u vatu hho rajulcnmnrd, 
2>aramasaki/d hho Jcuindni ti, “Clever indeed are the 
princes, right clever the princes to be sure, ’ the word 
for “ clever ” being std-i/d. 

' I quote from Weber, “Die Pali-Legende von der Entstehung de,s 
Sakya- und Koliyad-ie&clilechtes ’’ {Ind. Stiid.^ vol. v, pp. 412 If.). 
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Doubtless this has hitherto been looked upon as a 
merely childish and not particular!}' edifying bit of 
popular etymology. It is more than that. But to realize 
its ethnological significance we must refer to Zoroastrian 
usages. After Zoroaster’s first revelation, when he set 
about preaching to the Kavis and the Karpans, there 
were four points which the new Prophet emphasized. 
The fourth of these was practising the next-of-hi n 
marriage. And that this was indeed customary is shown 
by the case of the great Yishtaspa himself, whose sister 
Htitos was his queen as well — “ according to Magian 
practice,” Jackson adds.- What has hitherto seemed an 
unusually clumsy story is thus found to be in reality 
an ethnological document of surpassing importance. It 
shows unmistakably that the ancestors of the Buddha, 
the Sakyas of Kapilavastu, are not to be ditferentiated 
from the other tfaka-dwipins, and that they were of 
Zoroastrian origin.® I am not unmindful of the fact 
that this may seem at first a startling and improbable 
conclusion. We are not accustomed to think of Gautama 
Buddha as a Zoroastrian, at any stage of his career. The 
more the question is examined, however, the more this 
conclusion will be justified. Indeed, we are again provided 
with solutions for some of our most puzzling problems. 

Has it ever been really clear, for example, to name one 
of the least of our problems fir.st, why Gautama selected 
Gaya as a centre ? Was it made really clear even in 
the law-courts recently how it happens that both the 
Brahmans and the Buddhists claim the temple ? Ami 
above all, has it ever been at all intelligible what the 
author of the Duhistdn-i-Mazdhih meant by saying that 
the ancient Persians claim Gaya as a temple of their 

’ Cf. A. A’. W. Jiickson'.s Zoronater, p. 43. 

- Op. cit., p. 70, n. 4. 

' The Mahdhhdrula account of the SiiUlhas in Uttara-kuru (vi, -204) 
seemingh- contains a reference both to .si.ster-maniage and to Farsi 
funeral rites; cf. FausboU'-s Ivd. Mi/lh., p. 167. 
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foundation, where G\'wa [Kaiwan], or the planet Saturn, 
was worsiiipped ? ^ 

Now all these points are intelligible and readily 
reconciled. Gaya was an early seat of Magian worship. 
Gautama, as a religious student, went thither as to the 
holy place of his own people, the Zuroastrians.- The 
Magian Brahmans, who did not accept his reforms, had 
held the spot sacred even before his time, and his followers 
naturally held it doubly sacred after him. The author 
of the Duhistdn must unquestionably be right (such 
a statement is inconceivably a fiction), and the curious 
name as well as the complex circumstances of Gaya have 
at last found explanation. 

But we are not dependent upon external facts to prove 
our theory. The subject is not an easy one, perhaps, 
but there are not wanting internal evidences in the 
Buddhist system, and more particularly in the Buddha 
story, to prove the Zoroastrian origin of both. To 
a student of the Buddha legend the reading of the life 
of Zoi’oaster, as told by Jackson and by Spiegel, is 
a wonderful experience, the more so if that student be 
familiar with Gandharan iconography. It is hardly too 
much to say that many of the Gandhara sculptures I have 
been privileged to find in frontier excavations, and which 
are now placed with Buddhist labels in the Peshawar 
Museum, could be given Zoroastrian labels with almost 
e(pial suitabilit}'. As regards tlie cycle of the Nativity 
the resemblances are overwhelming in their multiplicity. 

’ For this extraordinarily interesting notice I am again indebted to 
Mr. Oldham, who quoted it to me from the MS. of Buchanan-Hamilton's 
work in the India Office Library, from a copy made by Professor Jackson, 
ot Patna College. To the Maulvi Jamaluddiu iluhammad I am obliged 
for a reference to jjp. 52-3 in vol. i of 7Vi> Dahiatan or School of 
Manners, translated by Shea 4; Troyer, where claim is made to fiie- 
temples at Dwaraka, tlaya, and Mathura — a most significant group 
of centres. 

Note the frequency with which fire-temples are mentioned in the 
Buddha story. 
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In dealiiii; with this subject, however, we need to 
proceed with the extreme of caution. Tliere is hardly 
any branch of Eastern letters where more uncertainty 
prevails than in the held of Zoroastrian history and 
exegesis. The wide divergencies of view ev’en among 
the best authorities are notorious, and perhaps nowhere 
is this difference of opinion more marked than in the 
field of Zoroastrian chronology. The fact that so much 
of the Avesta has been lost, and that the existing 
recension dates only from Sassanian times, introduces 
an element of uncertainty into all chronological com- 
putations, and it has hitherto been a difficult, if not 
impo-ssible, task to determine which elements in the 
Zarathushtra story are really ancient and which of more 
modern growth. It is stated that the personality of the 
Persian Prophet as deducible from the ancient Gathas 
differs altogether from the mii-aculous figure of the later 
Avestan writings. When to this is added the fact that 
the Spend S'asic, which did contain the story of his birth 
and childhood, has been lost, and that for most of our 
details we are dependent upon the ZCit-spuram, the 
Shah Ndmah, and even so late a work as the ZartuAd 
NCiviah (a work of the thirteenth century), the uncertain 
nature of the ground under our feet becomes apparent. 
It appears, so far as a person unversed in Zoroastrian 
•studies can decide, impossible to determine, from Iranian 
sources only, the antiquity of many of the recorded 
traditions. Those in the Avesta itself have a ^n'lori 
claims to greater age, but even here, since the extent of 
alteration that may have been introduced in the Sassanian 
revision is uidcnown, the real age of the various stories 
is a matter of uncertainty. 

It is essential to remember this if we are to under- 
stand why it is that the conclusions I now advance have 
not heen drawn before. Resemblances in detail between 
the story of Zarathushtra and that of Gautama the 
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Buddha have been observed by all writers on the subject. 
Indeed, they are too obvious to be missed. But Spiegel, 
for example, commenting on these, pointed to the Buddhist 
rule in ancient Bactria in the early Christian centuries, 
and expressed the opinion that such elements as are 
common to the two traditions crept into the Persian 
story from tliis source and at this period. 

Tliis is so simple and seemingly sufficient an explanation 
of the known coincidences that it is no wonder it has 
been generally accepted. We must bear in mind that 
hitherto the Sakj'a legend told above has not been 
intelligible in its ethnological significance, and that 
Ave have had no clear evidence of specifically Per.sian 
dominance in India to arouse suspicion of the truth. 
I shall have failed in the object of my present paper if 
the situation is not now an altered one. We see more 
clearlj’ than before that the Magian tradition preserved 
in the Puranas is e.s.sentially historic. We find the 
ethnology of the Jiakya legend harmonious with our 
other evidences, and, thanks to Dr. Fleet, we are now in 
a position to see that the name Sakya means historically 
Iranian. Does this not alter all the .situation ? 

I may be pardoned if I think it does. And yet I Avould 
not deny that Spiegel’s view is also right, in certain 
special instances. He cites the .story of the Cypress of 
Kishmir, which Zarathushtra is said to have planted befoi e 
the fire-temple and inscribed with a notice of Vishtaspa’s 
conversion, as a parallel to, and echo of, the bo-tree at 
Bodh-Gaya. Inasmuch as he shows that the cypress was 
not a sacred tree to Zoroastrians (“ except in the west, 
where Jackson tells us Zoroaster of a certainty was 
born), and, moreover, that the description given of it is 
inapplicable to all but Indian banyans, he is presumably, 
in this case, right. And yet even here may I not justly 
note the fact that the bo-tree at Bodh-Gaya is not 
a banyan-tree ? 
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But it is important to observe that even Spiegel saw 
the fact that liis suggested theory of borrowings from 
Bactria could not applA’ to all those points which the two 
religions have in common. His words are so significant 
that I must quote them in detail. Spiegel says : 
“ Xamentlich mit der Geschichte Cakya-munis scheint 
mir Aehnlichkeit zu bestehen, mit diesem hat Zoroaster 
die konigliche Geburt gemein, das Hervortreten iiber- 
nattirlicher Fahigkeiten in seiner Jugend, endlich den 
Umstand, dass er seinen Beruf als Lehrer mit dem 
dreissigsten Jahi’e antritt. Dagegen erinnert die Ueber- 
nahme des Pi-ophtenamtes, sein unmittelbarer Yerkehr 
mit der Gottheit mehr an Moses und die semitische 
Gesetzgebung, namentlich in der Form, wie Chrysostomus 
uns die Erzahlung iiberliefert hat. Ja selbst zwischen 
dem 19 Capitel des Vendidad und der Yersuchungs- 
geschichte bei Matthaus hat man schon Aehnlichkeit 
entdeckt, hier lasst sich allerdings auch noch eine 
buddhistische Parallele finden, namlich in den Yer- 
suchungen, denen Cakya-muni durch den Mara ausgesetzt 
ist, docli scheint hier der Bitddhismus der entletierde 
Theil zu sein. Wir kdnnen natiirlich hier auf diese 
Beriihrungspunkte bios hinweisen, sie wiirden aber nach 
unserer Ansicht eine eingehendere Betrachtung wohl 
verdienen.” 

When so profound a .scholar as Spiegel I'ecognizes that 
one of the oldest and most authentic legends of Gautama 
goes back to Zoroastrian sources, and acknowledges that 
the subject is one requiring further study, we see that 
the situation is less simple than at first appears. Let me 
then attempt to make that further study which Spiegel 
recommends. Although not an Avestan scholar, I may 
be able to adduce in evidence material from one field, at 
least, which is not accessible to the Iranian .specialist ; 
I mean the field of Buddhist iconography. 

If it can be shown that legends common both to 
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Zaratliushtra and to Buddha display an older form in 
Persia, and if the Buddhist bas-reliefs depict these legends 
in developed, Indianized form, from which the Persian 
story could not spring, it will be clear that in their origin 
these common elements were Zoroastrian. If, moreover, 
this is found to be the case with any preponderating 
portion of the Buddha story, and even to hold good in 
regard to leading doctrines of the faith, we need not 
hesitate to interpret all these facts in connexion with the 
Persian title “ iSakya-muni ” (meaning the Iranian Sage), 
and the ethnological ly Zoroastrian tale of how his 
ancestors observed the Magian rite of sister-marriage. 

A conclusion of this kind will doubtless incidentally 
involve an earlier dating of the “■ Late Avesta ” than is 
customary. But this will only mean that in Sassanian 
times the collection and recension of the sacred texts was 
done more honestly than we suppose. But why should we 
assume that the Sassanians were less desirous of a pure 
tradition than other sectaries ? The pushing back of 
these Avestan legends may in turn make the accepted 
date for Zoroaster seem untenable. But is it, on the face 
of it, conceivable that, if he had really lived 600 years B.C., 
the old Greek writers could so have lost historical per- 
spective, as they have, admittedly ? Geldner himself once 
held that Zoroaster lived one thousand years u.C. Is it 
not possible that this, his earlier estimate, was right ( 

But these are matters of Iranian scholarship, with 
which I am not qualified to deal. Let me return to the 
more narrow subject now in hand, and do what is possible 
for me, with my limitations, to test these various points 
of contact. 

At the outset of our imjuiry let me note the Avestan 
doctrine of the passing on from ruler to ruler and 
from saint to saint of the divine, sacerdotal, and 
kingly glory. Compare with this the theory of the 
previous Buddhas in conjunction with the Chakravartin 
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idea, and recall tlie fact that the pht'sical cliaracteri.stics 
of a universal Buddha are identical with those of 
a universal monarch. 

“ In the Avestan Gcithas and in Pahlavi literature the 
.soul of the mythical primeval bull, three thousand year.s 
before the revelation of the religion, beholds a vi.sion in 
heaven of the fnii'cisi or ideal image of the prophet 
Zarathustra, Zaratu.sht that is to be.’' ^ Compare this 
with the .sculptures depicting the fravasi of Gautama in 
the Tushita Heaven, prior to descending into Maya.s 
womb, and let us not forget the fact that the Per.sian 
legend i.s quoted from the Gathas, the oldest text.s of 
the Avesta. Does this not suggest itself as the source 
from which the doctrine of the Bodhisattvas came 
Gautama was a Bodhisattva at the time. It is an extra- 
ordinary thing, moi’eover, that Hvovi, the third wife of 
Zoroaster, bore him no earthly children, '• but,” as Jack.son 
puts it, “ she is the noble consort from whom ultimately 
are descended the future millennial prophets.” - Is not 
the root idea of these “ future millennial prophets ” close!}' 
analogous to the idea in the Bodhisatt%'as ? 

Let us remember also that not only did the spirit of 
Zoroaster dwell, before birth, in heaven, as did that 
of Gautama, but that this heaven was the region of 
“ eternal light Does not the very name '■ Ainitabha ” 
bear, etymologically, this very .sense of “Boundle.ss 
Light ”, and is this name otherwise susceptible of explana- 
tion ^ Witness also the name “Dipankara” in this 
connexion. Does not this confirm our suspicion of a 
Persian origin for the Bodhisattva cult ? Is not this 
teaching, in the oldest form known to us in India, alreadv 
far too developed to have given ri.se it.self to any such 
forms as we now find in Persia 1 And is it not also 
possible that the preference of Korthern Buddhists for 
this cult was, in the first instance, due in part to racial 
^ Jackson’s Zoroaster, p. 23. - Op. cit., p. 21. 
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reasons ? If our suspicion, as a whole, is right, would it 
not have been natural that those converts to the Buddha’s 
creed who were of Persian origin like himself would have 
been more prone to introduce and then develop a cult 
with whose essential principles they were conversant 
before their change of faith ? We may be sure that it 
was only after the Buddha’s death that the details of 
Zoroaster’s life were associated with his name, and it must 
have been the Magian element in the Sangha that was 
responsible for this. These are the people to whom the 
Bodhisattva doctrine would be most natural. Is not 
perhaps the whole Mahayana system a development of 
this Magianizing tendency ? If so, its location in the 
north, among the peoples of Iranian stock in India, is 
now intelligible enough. To the more purely Hindu 
members of the faith, as well as to the Sangha of Ce3don, 
these doctrines did not make a like appeal. The racial 
reason for them failed.- This, to be sure, implies a higher 
antiquity for the Bodhisattvas than is universally accepted. 
But I am not alone, I think, in holding that in this matter 


^ Let me note the parallelism, on this theory, between the Mahayana 
and our oM'n High Church. The very names MahiV and //nni -yana 
show curious correspondence to oiir terms High and Lou: Church. 

I doubt if the Maha 3 'anist forms in Java and Farther India are an\' 
argument against this theory. On the contrary, if, as I believe, the 
Madia Paiiji is correct in its assertion of a Yavana occupation of Orissa 
(with Yavana in the Zoroastrian sense), may we not now attach an added 
significance to the tradition which Hunter records for us in his 07'isc<a 
of a conquest of Java from this quarter? As the Magians came into 
India by sea, and constituted the mercantile part of the population, 
they are just that element in Indian society which could most readily' 
be credited with such an enterprise. Mj' personal knowledge in this 
field is too limited for me to deal with the question in detail. But 
much that I have heard from Mr. Blagden suggests that an inquiry on 
the lines indicated would be well worth while. He tells me of so-called 
“Brahmans” in Kambodia, etc., possessed specificallj’- of astrological 
skill and skill in building, and the Bodhisattva cult is much developed. 
May I not also note that the very name “ Kambodia ” seems reminiscent 
of that Persian borderland, Kamboja, whence came the horses of King 
Bhagadatta of Assam ? 

JRAS. 1915. 


29 
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M. Foucher, strange as it may seem, is wrong. I firmly 
believe that in the Gandhara school these figures are already 
differentiated, and it appears to me that incontrovertible 
evidence on the point exists. But this, unfortunatel}', is 
not the place where points like this can be discussed.^ 

Reverting now to the legend of the mythical primeval 
bull, I would point out that even as regards the name 
of that other Buddhist heaven, the Trayastriiiisa, “ the 
Heaven of the Thirty-three Gods,” this number thirty- 
three in application to the gods is also Zoroastrian. It 
occurs, to be sure, in the Rig-Veda also,- but in India 
the idea is less prominent in Hindu tvorks than in 
the Buddhist. Among the Zoroastrians, howevei’, it was 
of special currency. Compare the thirt3'-three forms of 
judicial ordeal sanctioned by Zarathushthra, and again 
the thirtj'-tliree inquiries propounded to the new Prophet 
by the Kavigs and the Karaps of Vishtaspa’s Court.® These, 
it is plain, are points where it is inconceivable that 
borrowing from India could have taken place. 

Let us now note further that the Glory aforementioned 
descends at the appointed time and enters the virgin 
body of Zoroaster’s mother, where it abides for a pro- 
tracted period, just as the spirit in Maya’s dream comes 
to her in the form of a white elephant, which is obviouslj^ 
a bit of local Indian colour, and points in the most 
convincing manner to the direction in which this tale has 
travelled. 

“ It is ordained in heaven, moreover, that this Glory 
shall be combined with the Guardian Spirit (fruvaSt) and 
the Material Body so as to produce from this three-fold 


^ The evidence referred to is a sculpture in the Pipon Collection in the 
Peshawar Museum. But I understand that an inscription recently 
found by Dr. Marshall at Ta.xila establishes the age of the Bodhisattva 
doctrine. Dr. Thomas tells me of another Kharoshthi in.scription u'hich 
does the same. 

- Lassen, IncUsche AHtrthumskunde, vol. i, p. 618. 

^ Jackson, op. cit. , p. 61. 
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union the wonderful child.” ^ Then, after the Glory 
has descended into the mother’s womb, “ the archangels 
Vohuman and Ashavahisht, descending from heaven, 
convey to earth another of the three elements, the 
Guardian Spirit, bearing it in the stem of a Hom-plant, 
the height of a man. Tliird, the Substantial Nature, or 
material essence, which completes the holy triad, is 
miraculously combined with the elements of milk, through 
the agency of water and the plants, or through the 
archangels Khurdat and Murdat. The demons vainly 
seek to destroy this ; but the milk is mixed with Horn 
and is drunk by the future prophet’s parents.” 

Here the iconographical evidence is particularly in- 
structive, as it shows us such Indian development and 
modification of these Parsi doctrines as to prove con- 
clusively that the Zoroastrian is the older form, and that 
no suspicion can arise as to the common elements having 
been taken into Zoroastrianism at some late period in 
Bactria. 

The archangels Vohuman and Ashavahisht are un- 
doubtedly the archetypes of those hitherto incompre- 
hensible figures of Brahma and Indra which loom so 
largely in all bas-reliefs of the birth of Buddha. Is it not 
possible that even the words Vohuman and Brahma are 
to be connected ? If this were so, we could, then, see at 
last both how and why it liappened that Brahma and 
Indra were in Indian art the prototypes of Avalokitesvara 
and Maitreya Bodhisattvas. The point has been established 
by Foucher himself, though it was hardly capable of 
explanation heretofore. Now we perceive that in our 
sculptures Brahma is not the Indian god, but an echo of 
the Zoroastrian archangel Vohuman. The Brahma figure 
is thus natui’ally transitional between the archangel and 
the Bodhisattva. 

“ The stem of a Hom-plant the height of a man ” has 
^ Cf. Jackson, Zoroaster^ pp. ‘24-5. 
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evidently been transformed in the Indian story to the 
branch of the sal-tree, which Ma\'a invariably yrasps at 
the height of a man, in all these sculptures, and the fact 
that it is a s«?-tree is worthj' of attention, with 
reference to the etymolog3’ of Sdkyu. Nor are we 
wanting even in the third element of the mystic triad ; 
for are not Khurdat and Murdat recognizable now as the 
prototypes of those two heavenly figures who accompany 
Brahma and Indra as they pour forth the water of 
heaven over the new-born Buddha in the so-called 
sculptures of the Bath ? ^ And is it not particularly 
significant that among the legendary bas-reliefs of the 
Gandhara school these scenes are sometimes shown in 
combination?^ We see Maya with one hand raised to 
grasp the branch, and Indra and Brahma standing by to 
receive the infant springing from her side, while elsewhere 
in the crowded composition the child again appears 
beneath the stream of heavenly water poured over him 
by the two figures above-mentioned. Are not these 
rare composite sculptures evidently reminiscent of the 
triune nature of the holy child according to the 
Zoroastrian story, and is it not possible that the tripod 
on which the infant stands refers to this ? If so, 
there can be no possibility of doubt but that in this 
case the Magian doctrine is the older one, debased in India. 

The divine light which shone around the house prior 
to Zoroaster’s birth is echoed in the Kathdsaritsagara, 
wherein the room in which a wonderful child is born is 
illuminated by a strange liglit.® This could hardly 
have been depicted in .sculpture any way, but the 

‘ A propos of fig. 156 on p. 309 of his L’Art Greco- Bonddhique du 
Gandhdrayi. Foucher calls these figures “Deux autres personnages, sans 
doute divins ”, which he thinks are simply spectators who might be 
omitted. But, where individual figures seem meaningless in Oandharan 
art, may we not suspect that the fault lies really with ourselves ? 

' Cf. Foucher, op. cit., p. 413, fig. 209(a). 

^ This similarity has been pointed out by Jackson, op. cit., p. 27, n. 4. 
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transference of the birth-scene to the Lumbini Garden 
makes the liglit-legend more or less incongruous in 
the Buddhist stoiy. But is it reasonable to suppose 
that this idea could have been borrowed by the Persians 
from the Kathasaritsdgara, or any of its sources even ? 

“ In the Avesta all nature rejoices at Zoroaster's birth ; 

. . . his fitness for the prophetic mission which he is to 
undertake is divinely recognized.” ^ Does not all Nature 
do the same in the Pali storj' also, and is not the Buddha’s 
fitness for his mission similarly recognized and acknow- 
ledged at the moment of the Enlightenment by that 
earth-goddess who, we have seen from Hewitt, was the 
mother-goddess of the Magians ? Compare, too, the 
various attempts made to destroy the infant Zarathushtra 
with the analogous attempts on Prince Siddhartha’s life, 
and observe that here, too, the legends bear an Indianized 
form in India. Thus, where in Persia the infant is to be 
trampled by an ox, in India the prince is to be mangled 
by an elephant. 

“ Als Zoroaster sieben Jahre alt war, versuchten sich 
die Zauberer aufs Neue an ihm. Sie hofften, dass er 
wenigstens ftir Furcht und Schrecken nicht unemplindlich 
sein werde, und mit hollischen Zauberkiinsten brachteu 
sie schreckliche Erscheinungen hervor, vor welchen alle 
erschrocken die Flucht ergrift’en, nur Zoroaster nicht.” - 
Compare the “visions” of the v’outhful prince, Siddhartha, 
which the gods contrived in order to turn his thoughts 
to the religious life. These, too, were “ schreckliche 
Erscheinungen ” of sickness, age, and death in loathsome 
forms. 

“ At the age of twenty the Zdt-sparam recounts that, 
‘ abandoning worldly desires and laying hold of righteous- 
ness,’ he departs from the house of his father and mother 
and wanders forth openly enquiring thus : ‘ ^Vho is most 
desirous of righteousness, and most nourishing the 

^ Jackson, Zorodsier, p. 27. ^ Spiegel, Erdn. Alt., vol. i, p. 691. 
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pooi'?’”^ Here, though, ^\•e must view the Persian 
story with suspicion. The ZCit-sparain is too late 
a work to quote for the original form of legends 
such as this, and the wording of the Pars! tale is too 
identical with the Buddhist to do anj'thing but put us 
on our guard. In this case we may feel .sure the story 
is a borrowing from India, a direct echo of the 
Buddhist one. 

“ At the age of thirty comes the divine light of 
revelation, and Zoroaster enters upon the true pathway 
of the faith. It is in this j'ear that the archangel of 
Good Thought, Tohu Manah, appears unto Zarathushtra 
in a vision and leads his soul in holy trance into the 
presence of god, Ahura 3Iazda.” - Did not the Buddha, 
too, receive Enlightenment at this same age of 30, and 
did he not shortly afterwards ascend into heaven to 
visit the soul of his departed mother ? 

Here, it appears to me, tlie situation is essentially 
different from that of the Great Renunciation legend. 
The Persian form bears every indication of consistency 
and true originality. The Buddhist version is an echo, 
but an echo with an Indian ring. The Buddhists did 
not wish, apparently, to foi-ego the story of the heavenly 
journey, but, having discarded Ormuzd and all idea of God, 
they were compelled to modify the old original, in order 
to retain this element at all. Hence the weird subterfuge 
of Maya’s soul and her .salvation. The Buddhist version 
is thus clearly a corruption of the Persian one, and there- 
fore necessarily of later date. Observe, furthermore, that 
as soon as Zoroaster’s revelation is complete comes his 
temptation by the fiends. Note specially the fact that 
this temptation is twofold, the temptation of power and 
the temptation of lust. 

At the same point in the Buddha story we have the 
temptation of Mara, which again is a twofold trial by 
' Jackson, Zoroaster, pp. 3-2.3. = Jackson, op. cit., p. .36. 
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power and lust, witness the sculptures where Mara’s 
daughters appeal’d It is in this connexion also that the 
Magian goddess of the earth appears most prominently. 
This is the Buddhist lejrend whose Zoroastrian oricfin 
Spiegel himself confessed, so here Ave have no reason to 
discuss it. But Avas Spiegel right in thinking this single 
borrowing from a Persian source unique in Buddhism ? 
Hoav could a single instance of this kind find explanation ? 
And haim Ave not seen abundantly that in most A’ital 
cases the borroAving has been this Avay ? 

To my mind, our original suspicion seems completeh^ 
justified. The iconographical evidence, so far as I can 
see, establishes conclusively that the details of all the 
Buddha storjq particularly in the Cycle of the Nativity, 
Avere brought into India before the Buddha’s birth, and 
Avere then attached to his person Avith local adaptations, 
on his appearance in the rdle of the Enlightened One, 
though subsequently to his deatli, of course. This does 
not mean to imply that all the Magian elements in 
Buddhism are post-Buddha, still less does it raise any 
doubt as to the Persian race of Gautama. The title of 
Iranian Sage Avhich Buddha bears, and the SdJcya legend 
told above, are to be taken in conjunction Avith these 
internal evidences, and in such conjunction not only prove 
that Buddha Avas a Persian, but explain hoAv the Persian 
legends Avere fittinglj^ associated Avith his person, at 
a slightly later date. For Ave must bear in mind that 
India did not forget the Buddha’s race and origin until 
the meaning of the Avord Sakya became obscured and lost. 
The Buddas Scythianns of Manichaean tradition proves 
this point. But Scythianns in application to the Buddha 
is analogous to Americanus in reference to George 
Washington. The one Avas no more a ScA'thian savage 
than the other a Red Indian. 

^ Dr. Thomas tells me that Kern has already sought to show that 
Mara is an Indian form of Ahriraan. 
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Another point of archaeological interest which may 
now be held as settled is the singular and protracted 
unwillingness of the earlj’ Buddhists to manufacture 
graven images depicting the person of their Lord. It is 
not, as I once thought and as I stated in my Peshawar 
Handbook, because the figure was too sacred to be drawn. 
Neither is it, as Foucher thought, due to the simple fact 
that such was not dastur. It must rather have been due 
to the old Persian prohibition of such images. Spiegel 
observes that the fact that Ahura Mazda was occasionally 
represented “ ist sehr auflallend nach dem was uns 
Herodot von den Persern berichtet und ihrer Abneigung 
die Gbtter darzustellen Figures of Zoroaster are very 
rare to-day. Does this not show us why the Northern 
Buddhists waited for the Greeks to come before contriving 
statues of the Buddha ? But is there not also much in 
the life of Asoka which is now for the first time really 
clear ? We can now understand, as never before, why 
his edicts echo those of Darius. We see whence came 
his thought of foreign missions, and of sending his son to 
Ceylon. Did not Yishtaspa first set the example ? Was 
he not the first king in history to .show this proselytizing 
zeal ? Did he not lend state aid to an aspiring Prophet ? 
Asoka Avas apparently a conscious copy of the great 
Yishtaspa. 

But, more vital than any of these matters, we now can 
understand Asoka’s change of faith. There was racial 
sympathy between himself and Gautama, as the Dlpa- 
vainsa has informed iis all along ; - and racial sympathy 
in a foreign land is no small bond. Moreover, the Buddha’s 
system is now seen to be an adaptation of the Magian 
faith to Indian conditions, a Hinduizing of the Parsi cult 

^ Erdn. Alt., vol. ii, p, 25. 

2 I quote Waddell’s Bfport, p. 61, where we are told on the authority 
of Tumour that “ the Mm iyan was a branch of the Sakyan dynasty 
. . . The passage in Beal’s Introd. (p. xvii) to which reference 
was made above is confirmatory evidence for this connexion. 
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more thoroughgoing, doubtless, in its pristine form than 
the Magian element within the Sangha really liked — 
whence the non-Hindu cult of relic-worship, and, as time 
went on, the Magianizing Mahaj’^ana system. The Buddha 
disregarded caste, of course, for caste, in any rigid sense, 
is not a Parsi institution. At the same time he still 
showed reverence for “ Brahmans These “ Brahmans ”, 
though, were Magi, in his case.' 

Buddhism, in other words, stands for the spiritual 
acclimatization of a section of the domiciled Iranians, and 
it is natural that in the third generation of the Persian 
Mauryas the emperor himself desired a closer identification 
with the people of his realm. We see the same pheno- 
menon, also in the third generation, in the case of Akbar. 
As was the case with Akbar, too, Asoka never was a 
Hindu, and could not have become one had he wished, 
because of caste. The only rapprochement possible for 
the Mughal emperor was through a wide eclecticism of his 
own. Asoka was more favoured. Thanks to the ministry 
of that Gautama whom the Avesta rightly calls The 
Heretic- (a term whose force the modern world has 
overlooked), he was provided with a close approach 
through the then common ground of Buddhism, a cult 
of Parsi origin wherein both Magians and Hindus were 
united in one common fold. 

The conversion of Asoka is thus a symbol of his 
spiritual approach, through the only channel open to him, 
to the religious heart of the empire in which his fathers 
ruled as aliens. This then explains the spread of Buddhism 
as nothing has explained it hitherto. It was the Sikhism 
of ancient India, a spiritual compromise between the 
rulers and the ruled. 

‘ Compare the frequent association in Gandhara sculpture of these 
supposed Brahmans with fire-altars, and note the striking agreement 
between the so-called Brahmans in Gandhara and the Magi as described 
in the Puranas. 

^ Cf. Moulton's Early Zoroastrianism, p. 115, n. 1. 
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SUMEEIAN WOMEN FOR FIELD-WORK 

By THEOPHILUS G. PINCHES, LL.D. 

rjlHE tablet now published, which belongs to Mr. Alfred E. 

Knight, measures 42 mm. high by 42 mm. wide. 

Judging from its form and general appearance, it came 

from Jokha, the ruins of the city whose name is now 

generally read TJmma.’^ The obverse has five lines of 
■ ■ I 

writing, 'and the reverse three with a space between the 
first and the second. Both sides are covered with 
impressions of the cylinder-seal of the scribe by whom 
the document is attested. 



Obvkrse 

1. Gi .sit.s niinin gin n gia-<n 

2. Su - ur - ra 

3. a-sag dingir Xin-iir-ra 

4. u a-mg murw 

5. En-zu 


' See, however, The Berens Tablets, 1915, p. viii. 
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Reverse 

6. cl aha Azay-ga-iLi 

(Here comes the scribe’s cylinder-impression three times.) 

7. M\b rna cl-En-ki ha- 

8 . ab - cl It 

Translation 

(1) 100 women for 1 day (2) cultivating (3) the field 
of the deity Nin-urra (4) and the field of the centre. 
(5) Official: Sur-Enzu, (6) scribe: Azagga-ni. 

(7 and 8) Year (the king) launched the bark of Enki 
(the god Ea). 

Impressions of the cylinder-seal of the scribe, Azagga- 
ni, cover almost the whole of the surface, both obverse 
and reverse. On the latter, they are arranged rather 
svmmetrically, and w’e see that the scribe first impressed, 
right (bottom) and left (top), the image of the seated god 
which formed part of the design, and then obliterated the 
top of the former and the bottom of the latter by a third 
and very distinct impres.sion of the three-line inscription 
containing the owner’s name, office, and parentage. Xo 
attempt was made to reproduce the remainder of the 
picture, but a portion of the figure of the owner — the 
outline of his back — which is close to the inscription, 
is to be seen. These traces show that the design was 
the common one of the owner of the cylinder being led 
into the presence of his god. The inscription on the 
cylinder reads as follows : — 

Azag-gci-ni Azagga-ni 

dup-kira the scribe, 

diimu Siir-scig-gci son of Sur-sagga. 

Su-uvvct in the second line of the tablet apparently 
means “ to stretch out the hand for the purpose of 
smoothing down , or the like. Cf. West Asia Inscriptions , 
iv, 19, 7-9 : su-urra ela-hi himmanSee = ina mesit qdti-sa 
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ellite lisaj^mh-sa, “ hy the pressure of her holy hand may 
she relieve him,” in which perhaps the idea of stroking 
and soothing is included. These women were probably 
employed to prepare the fields for cultivation. The 
meaning of “ to destroy ”, which sii-urra ( = ’pasafu) also 
has, would seem, therefore, to come from the erasure of 
an inscription on a clay tablet by smoothing it out with 
the upper end of the stilus, which was shaped for that 
purpose. 

Of special interest is the fourth character in 1. 4. 
This is the rare sign utiL-qunu. “ weighted utu,” so called 
because made heavy with five horizontal wedges. The 
late form is apparently as is implied by the early 

archaistic one (imperfectly preserved) in Cuneiform Texts, 
pt. xii, pi. 7, 1. 29h. The character is there explained 
by qablu”^ and biritiO>i, words having the meaning of 
“middle”, “centre”. In the case of the field in question, 
however, some other meaning may be intended. 

With regard to the value muru, this would seem to be 
a shortening of the word murub, values of which 

from the number of the wedges would seem to have had 
what may be called a double-gunued form. If these two, 
the single-gunued (as in the present tablet) and the 
double-gunued, be, as is probable, the same character, 
the meaning in the above translation would seem to be the 
most acceptable. It is hardly likely that we have to 
adopt the alternative reading nisag (for nig-sag), “ that 
which is head” (i.e. “ first ”), and render asag nisag as 
“ the principal field ”, as the character in question occurs 
elsewhere with the meaning of “ medium ” (quality). 

The lists available to me have not enabled me to 
identify the deity Nin-urra, but the meaning of the root 
ura seems to be “to bind, to ban, to curse, to reap”, 
which are all connected ideas. It seems, thei'efore, not 
unlikely that some god of agriculture may be intended — 
perhaps Ezinu, the god of corn. 
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The colophon possibly gives one of the missing dates of 
the reign of Ibe-Sin, the last king of the dynasty of Ur 
of whose reign colophon-dates occur in any number. An 
Azagga-ni — probably the same man — is mentioned else- 
where as having delivered sheep to the temple in the 
year when Sassuru™ was ravaged — the sixth date of 
Bur-Sin. This would be about fifteen years before the 
date of the present tablet, should it really belong, as 
suggested, to the reign of Ibe-Sin. 

GO J O 

Appendix 
I. The Bate 

The following text, which belongs to Mrs. Pinches, 
gives the date of Mr. Knight’s tablet. It is a fine and 
boldly-written specimen measuring 50'o mm. high by 
43 mm. wide. Colour grey. 


-r 


1. Usu-ussa mina stis du seg 

gxir 

2. Gi sus nis lUma es siis du gin 

gur 
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3. se-bi niS ia es sus gur 

4. clu bala-ta du-a 

5. se-hi hur guda-sit a-ka 

6. nu-banda giid-e-ne 

ha-a-gar 

The upper part of the reverse is blank, the lower part 
has the date : 

1. Mu ma d-Endci ba- 
ab-dii. 

Translation 

(1) 38 gur 120 qa of (barley) plants, fine ; (2) 89 gur 
180 quoi (barlej') plants, standard ; (3) their grain 25 giir 
180 qa. (4) Of the (barley) plants imported (?) there 
remains (5) their grain destined for the food of the oxen ; 
(6) the cattle-overseers have stored it. 

Revekse 

Year (the king) launched the bark of Enki. 

The meaning of dio in 11. 1, 2, and 4 is a general one, 
corresponding possibly with the English “ vegetation ”. 
In my paper “ Ancestor-Worship and the Deification of 
Kings”, in the Proceedings of the Society for Biblical 
Archaeology for April and May, 1915, I have rendered du 
by “litter”. This was based on the fact that the sheep 
ofiered in the temple of the gods of Jokha, pending 
sacrifice or other use, would need clean straw, or the like, 
for their proper maintenance. In this case the barley- 
stalks would be needed for the oxen in the care of the 
cattle-overseers, and probably the amount in the present 
list — large in comparison with the grain obtained from 
them — was not excessive, in view of the size of the 
animals, and, apparently, the great care taken of them. 

Tlie almost perfect preservation of this document 
implies that it was originally protected by an envelope, 
which has now disappeared. 
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II. The Scribe Azagga-ni 

Herewith I give the text of the little tablet above 
referred to, which mentions a Sumerian named Azagga-ni. 
This document, which belongs to Mrs. Pinches, measures 
35 5 mm. in height by a trifle less in width. 






1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 



Obvekse 

Gi udu ha-hat 
hi Azag-ga-ni-ta 
duha Lu-kal-la 
iti Icur-u-e 

Reverse 

miu Sa-as-su-rti-W”^ 
ha-hul. 


1 full-grown sheep 
from Azagga-ni. 

Seal of Lu-kalla. 

Month Kur-u-e. 

year (Bur-Sin) ravaged 
Sassuru. 


Here comes the seal-impression of the scribe. Lu-kalla, 
with the common design in which the owner is led into 
the presence of the deity whom he worshipped. The 
three-line inscription is as follows 


Lu - kal - la Lu-kalla, 

duh - Sara the scribe, 

dtimu Sur-e-e-is son of Sur-eeis. 
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Each side lias a single impression of this cylinder, but 
that on the reverse is the better of the two. We there 
see the god worshipped by Lu-kalla, seated on his 
panelled stool, with the divine introducer advancing and 
saluting him. Lu-kalla’s figure appears on the obverse 
(to the right of the inscription). The only portion really 
M'anting is that where the introducer is shown grasping 
the worshipper's left wri.st with her right hand.^ 


See the BahyJonkin TohUf.-iof the B^ren^ Colhcfion, pp. 31, 34 
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EXAMPLES OE TIBETAN SEALS : SUPPLEMENTARY 

NOTE 

B\- E. H. WALSH 

JN my paper on Tibetan Seals in the last number of this 
Journal (JRAS., 1915, p. 1) I recrret that, owing to 
there not being time for a second revision of the proof, 
on account of my being in India, there are certain mis- 
prints, which I correct below. 

For ’&bar in line 6 of the inscription of the seal on p. 7, read 
hhar. 

For ^ the top word of the third column of the seal on p. 8, 
read R. 

For the second word in the same column, read 

For the bottom word in the sixth column of the above 

seal, read 

These letters are correctly given in the transliteration 
of the seal on the same page. 

The last letter on the seal of the Abbot of tlie G\'antse 

Monastery appears to be 25j' I took to be an 

xnuisual form of =1 (j. From further impiiries, how- 
e'er, I gather that tlie letter is meant for ai m, and 
is either a mistake in the cutting of the seal or a strangely 
clear misimpression of tlie seal. The last word is therefore 
d(nn, and stands for dani-ldui, ‘‘a seal,’' similar to 

ihain-ka. The inscription is therefore ‘'The seal 

of the Head Official of the tZPal /iKhor-Chhos-sDe 
Monastery ”. 

The reading of the second column of the seal of the 
Jong-pons of Gyantse which I have given on p. ] 2 as 
“ rdzoiig” is not correct. I cannot think ho'v the mistake 
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occurred. liie word, wliicli is correctly .shown in the 
drawing of the .seal on p. 11. is vtso., ' official." 

The form of the letter differs from that at the bottom 
of the second column of the Dalai Lama's .Seal (Fig. 1 on 

the Plate) [— j-[ . but is the same as that in Dr. Francke s 
Ladakh block-print alphabet (JRA.S,. 1910, p. 1211). 
The inscription on the seal is, therefore, vGyal-vttio , and 
stands for “ vGyal-Tse (\zon(j vts<( thnmka" , "The official 
seal of Gj'antse Fort”. 

A D.;o7i^ in Tibet i.s not merely the fort, but a di.strict, 
of which the fort is the headquarters of the administration 
under the Jong-pbns (Dzong-pons). 

With reference to the seal of the IvliA-ab-ying, -who is 
the Prime Minister of the Tashi Lama, referred to on 
p. 12, I have since received the reply of the Khyab-ying, 
which is that the seal is an old one, and he does not know 
the meaning of the characters. 

Since I wrote the above paper, I have obtained, through 
the courte.sy of the Rev. Father Felix, O.M.C., a co])^■ 
of the Dalai Lama's seal, and also that of the Mi-c?bang, 
the Regent of Lhasa, affixed to two documents of the 
3 ’ear a.d. 1741, granted to the Capuchin Fathers at Lha.sa, 
allowing them to preach freely the Christian religion, ami 
allowing the Tibetans to embrace it unmolested. These 
documents have been de.scribed by the Re\’. Father Felix 
in an article On the Persian Farmans granted to the 
Jesuits by the IMoghul Emperors, and 4’ibetan and Newari 
Farmans granted to the Capuchin Missionaries in Tibet 
and Nepal ”. in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,^ as follows: — 

II. The second category shows two Tibetan diplomas 
in ‘Umin’ or ‘ Umin chuk characters. The larger one 
• .JAblJ.. vul. \iu (n.s,), p :5ij. 
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is of Mi-Yang, King of Tibet, at his residence of Kadem 
Klianzar, in the year of tlie Iron Bird, the 80th of the 
seventh moon, wliicli corresponds to the 9th September, 
1741, of the Christian era. The second is from the liand 
of the Dalai Lama, M'litten and given at his great palace 
of Potala, the 28th of the hrst month of the star, called 
Thrumto,’^ in the year of the Iron Bird, which is according 
to onr reckoning October 7tli, 1751. Both these instru- 
ments were given by the King and the Dalai Lama to the 
Capucliin Lathers, and allowed them to preacli freely the 
Christian Religion and their Tibetan subjects to embrace 
it unmolested. The original mandates are still preserved 
in the Archives of the Propaganda in Rome, where I found 
them written in a beautiful hand, on large yellow silk 
sheets, as is the custom at the Court of Lhasa. Both are 
duly authenticated with red-ink impressions of the seals 
of the King and the Dalai Lama.” - 

I would note that as both documents are dated in tlie 
same year, that of the Iron Bird, which corresponds to 
1741 A.D., the date of 1751 a.d. a.ssigned to tlie document 
granted by the Dalai Lama appears to be a mistake. 

A reproduction of these seals is given below (p. 468). 
The seal of the Dalai Lama is interesting as being different 
from the seal at present in use, both in the size of the seal 
and in the inscription. 

The inscription on the seal is the same as that on the 
si'al of the Dalai Lama on a letter preserved in the archives 
of one of the noble families of Ladakli, an illustration of 
which has been given bv Dr. Francke in JRAS., 1912, 
p. 747. Tlie seal is, however, much larger than the one 
illustrated by Dr. Francke. The only difference in the 
characters on the two seals is the initial letter, which 
is I — I on Dr. Francke's seal and 1 on tlie present seal. 




khrumsi'tod. The Twentv- 


‘ khnun-:-fod or 

1 } 
fourth Constellation, corresponding to the seventh montli. 

- Op. cit.. p. 3*29. 
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Seal of the Dalai Lama on a [)eimit to the_Capuchiu Monk= at Lhasa in 
the tear a.d. 1741. 

The iii.scfiption i.s as follows : — 

First column rDo-i'io hthhcnuj. 

Second column Ta-lai hlamaJi. 

Third column Yi-tham-ka rgnal 

Namely ; “The royal seal of rDn-vjc hCliluuuj} Dalai 
Lama.” 

There is no final character c=n to fill up the column at 
the end of the seal after rryyo/, which clearly shows that 

the < ■ which occurs in the present seal.s of the Dalai 

Lama is not intended for iru, and the inscription is not 
“ vgyal tea 

■ hDo-rJe Chhamj is the Tibetan form of the San.ski it Vajraclhara, tlie 
Bodhi.sattwa Refle.x of the Celestial Budtllia Akshubya. In Tibetan 
Buddhism, however, it is considered that he is the Reflex of Sakya 
Muni, and that he is the chief Celestial Buddha, and that he is incarnated 
in the Dalai Lama, 
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Tlie document granted by the Regent of Lhasa to the 
Capuchins bears two seals, a smaller one at the head of 
the document and a larger one at the end. 



Smaller seal of the Regent of Lhasa Inscription on the seal enlarged, 
on a permit granted to the 
Capuchin Monks at Lhasa in 
the year 17-tl A. D. 

I am unable to attach any meaning to the characters on 
the smaller seal. The second character in the first column 
resembles d and the third j ; the top character in the 
second column resembles h, the second dz, and the bottom 
one r. The top character in the third column resembles 
th, the pemtltimate character ng, and the bottom one rd. 
Tlie other characters appear to be Mongolian seal characters 
or imitations of them. 

The impre.ssion of the larger seal of the Regent of 
Lhasa (p. 470) is very clear. It appears to be in old 
Mongolian seal character, or an imitation of it. 

In my former paper I gave for compari.son a drawing 
of two seals on a bank-note of the Ming Dynasty, which 
is illustrated in Yule’s Travels of Marco Polo. Mr. H. B. 
Morse has kindly sent me a reproduction of another bank- 
note of the Ming Dynasty, which was found in 1900 in 
the pedestal of a Buddha in the grounds of the Summer 
Palace outside Pekin, and which is illustrated in his Trade 
and Adm 'mistrcd ion of China, in which the seal characters 
on the note itself and of the seals on the note are much 
clearer than on that illustrated in Yule’s Travels of Marco 
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Polo. It would be interesting if some Chinese scholar 
would examine the Tibetan seals I have mentioned, which 
appear to be an imitation of tlie Mongolian or Chinese 
seal character, to see whether they can be deciphered on 
that basis. 






Larger seal of the Regent of Lhasa‘on a peimit granted to tlie Capuchin 
Monks at Lhasa in the year a.d. 1741. 
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A NEW GANGA EECOEB AND THE DATE OF 
SANA 380 

By J. F. fleet, I.C.S. (Betd.), Ph.U., C.I.E. 

H. KRISHNA SASTRI lia s recently brought to 
notice a new and highly interesting record, of one 
of the early Ganga rulers of Mysore, which is incised on 
a set of three copper plates from Penukonda in the 
Anantapur District, Madrasd I have the record in hand 
for editing in the Epigrapliiu Indica. : and in my paper 
on it I shall discuss fully its nature, its date, and its 
bearing on certain other records of the same series. As, 
however, its date can only be fixed on the palaeographie 
evidence, which in this case entails a somewhat long 
setting out so that my paper cannot be published at any 
very early time, and as an account of the record is awaited 
with eagerness in certain (piarters, I give here a brief 
notice of it, and also deal with another matter which is 
connected with it. 

This new record from Penukonda is in .Sanskrit, in prose 
throughout except for three of the usual imprecatory 
N erses at the end of it, and in characters of an early type 
of the alphabet of We.stern India. It gives the short 
pedigree Nvhich is shown on p. 473 below. And its 
object is to recite that Mildhava II granted to a Brahman, 
on a full-moon day of the month Chaitra (no era or regnal 
year is given), sixty-five plots of land, having a sowing 
Capacity of twenty-seven khuijduJias. in the Karmatuva 
area at a place named Paruvi-mahatataka, “ Paruvi great 

* See liis Annual Report on Epigraphy for the year 1913-14. p. 11, 
No. 12, and p. 83, paras. 3, 4. 
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tank,” in tlie Paruvi district (vishaya). The charter was 
written by Apapa, son of the goldsniitli Aiya. 


In its cliaracters, language, and orthograpliy, this 
record stands all the usual tests; and its execution is 
good throughout. In all respects it contrasts very 
favourably with the other records of the same serie.s. 
of which some ai-e plainly spurious and others are to 
say the least doubtful. And my conclusions about it 
are that we have here at last a genuine early Gaiiga 
record, and that on the palaeographic e\ idence it is to be 
placed about A.D. 500, and .somewhat before that year 
rather than after it: A.D. 475 seems a very good date 
for it. 

As regards its bearing on the other records which 
have been referred to, I will here say only this. Those 
other records, including one which purports to come from 
the time of the same ruler Madhava II, give a ditferent 
statement of the pedigree. They omit the Ayyavannan 
of this record, and substitute two generations in the place 
of him : the}' name Harivarman as the son of Madhava I, 
and Vishnugopa as the son of Harivarman : and they 
represent iliidhava II as the son of TishnugOpa, instead 
of Avvavarman. It must be obvious that two such 
different statements cannot both be true ; they might 
both be spurious and unreliable ; but they cannot both 
be authentic. This new record, howe\ er, impresses itself 
upon us as a genuine one. And we therefore adopt its 
account of the pedigree, and hnd here still another reason, 
and one which ought to be enough in itself, for con- 
demning such of the other records of this serie.s as are 
not betrayed at once by their characters or other 
features. 

Now, we have no date in the .Saka era of A.D. 78, or in 
any other such reckoning, for any of these early Gaiiga 
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Early Ganga pedigree 

EoAkanivarman, 

Dharma-mahadhiraja ; 
of the Jahnaveya (Ganga) family 
and the Kanvayana gotra 

j 

Madhava I, 

MahCtdhirCija 


Ayyavarman, 

Gahga-raja (no other title is given) ; 
anointed by the Pallava JlahCirdja Sniihavannan 

i 

1 

Madhava II, 

alias Siiiihavarman, 

Mahadhirdja ; 

anointed by the Pallava Maharaja Skandavannan 


rulers, and no other means, beyond tlie palaeographic 
guide, of fixing the time of any of tliemd That being so, 
we are interested in considering whether anything can 
be determined by means of the .statements, found for the 
first time in this new record, that Ayt'avarman was 
anointed by a Pallava king named Siiiiliavarman, and his 
son Madhava II bj^ a Pallava king named Skandavannan. 

I identify this Siiiihavarman with the Pallava king 
Simhavarmaii II of whom we have two records the 
characters of which match exactly those of our new record 
of Madhava II ; - and I assume that a Skandavannan 

^ I put aside, of course, the Sjika dates which are asserted in a few of 
the spurious (iaiiga records and in tlie imaginative chronicle entitled 
Kohgudesarajakkal : they are worthless, and do not even fit in with 
each other. 

" Namely, (1) the Mahgalur grant, issued from Dasanupura, /»cZ. Anf., 
vol. 5, p. 155, and plates ; and (2) the Pikira grant, issued from 
Menmatura, Epi. Ind., vol. S, p, 161, and plate. 
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cnuie next or next but one in the succession after him, 
which is likely enougli, as the name Skandavarman stands 
twice in the pedigree of Simliavarman II. in the cases of 
his grandfather and of that king’s grandfatlier. 

But here, again, in the matter of exact dates, we are 
met by the difficulty that we have no insci'iptional date 
in the Saka or any other era for anj’ of the earlier 
Pallava rulers, and no other epigraphic means, bej’ond 
palaeography, of fixing the times of any kings of that 
famih’ till about A.D. 645. 

It is possible, however, that we may find what i.s wmnted 
in the literary date which is to be considered now. 


Xot long ago Mr. R. Nariisimhachar brought to notice 
a Digambara Jain work entitled Lokavibhaga, written 
perhaps by Sirhhasura or perhaps by Sarvanandin^ and 
treating of Jain cosmography, in connection with wffiich 
there is put forward the date of 6aka 380, a.d. 458, for 
a Pallava king Simhavarman.- 

The manuscripts of this work end with four verses 
which are plainly not a part of the work itself. The last 
of them only tells us that the work consists of 1536 verses 
in the Anushtubh metre. The other three run thus — 

Bhavyebhyah sura- manush - oru -.sadasi sri-Vai'dhaman- 
arliata 

yat=proktarii .jagato vidhanam=akhilarii jhataih Sudharm- 
adibhih I 

‘ On this point see note I on p. 476 Ijelow. 

- See his Jlysore Archaeological Report of 1909, paras. 35, 112, and 
for details his Report of 1910, para. 115. Two manuscripts of the work 
have been found ; one in Nagari at Bombay, and the other in Kanarese 
characters at Mudabidare in .South Kanara. The work is a Sanskrit one, 
ba.sed on Prakrit writings, from one of which, the Trilokaprajnapti, 
it quotes a few verses. I have it from Mr. Xarasimhachar, in an.sner to 
a reference, that it is a Digambara work. 

^ I give them from Mr. Narasimhachar's presentation of them in 
{lara. 115 of his Report of 1910. 
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acliary-avalik-agataiii viraehitam tat =Simlia.siu-arsliina, 
Ijhasliaj’ah parivartanena nipunail.t sanmanyataiii - 
sadlmbhili II 1 

Vaisve stlnte Kavi-sute Vrisliablie clia Jive 

rajottaiesliii sita-pakshain =upet}'a chandre I 
gianie clia Patalika-namani Pc\na-raslitre 

sastiaiii puni likhitavan miuni-Sarvanandi II 2 
Saiiivatsaie tu dvaviiiise Kanch-isah ® Siriihavannanali 1 
asity-agre yak-abdanaiii'* &iddhain=etacli=cbhata-traye II 8 

(Verse 1 ) '■ That wliole laying out of tlie world which 
was told to worthy people b\' the holy Arhat Vardhamaiia 
in the great assembly of gods and men, (and) which was 
learnt by Sudharman and others (and) came down 
through a succession of teachers, was translated^ l.>y 
the sage Simhasura;* let it be highly approved by clever 
good men!’" 

(Verse 2) ‘‘ The saint Sarvanandin formerly wrote out 
(ihis) scripture [i.e., made a copy of it] at the village 
named Patalika in the Pana-rashtra countiy, when the 
Son of the Sun [Saturn] was standing in Vais\a [tin- 
nakshatra Uttara-Ashadha], when Jiva [Jupiter] was in 
Vrishabha [the sign Taurus], (and) when the Jloon reached 
a bright fortnight in rdjoftara (stars).” 

■ Read Siiiihu.sur-, with .<■ instead of Mr. Nara,siinliaohar lia.s taken 
this name as Siihhasun ; but that would give here Simha!<ury-ri.ilii>i.l. 
which violates the metre. 

Read sativnnvi/nfdm. 

•' It seems that one manuscript ]ia.s this reading, hut the other has 
Kdrirh-Is(ts-Simha°, of course without any difference in the meaning . 
at any rate. Mr. Xarasimhachar has given the Mords in both ways. 
Kither we must amend the text into Kdnck-J^a-Simha^., \vhich perhaps 
does not satisfy the metre quite so well: or else we must use the genitive 
of the base Ts, ‘ master, lord, ruler’, instead of the more customary F.sti. 

^ It can hardly be doubted that this reading, of the Mudabidare 
manuscript, is better than the l^ak-dkvdHihitj “of those having the 
appellation Saka,’" of the Bombay manuscript. 

^ Lit. “was composed by turning round of language.” 

^ Regarding this name see note 1 above. 
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(Verse 3) “ This was accomplished in the twenty-second 
year of Siihhavarman, lord of Kanchi, in three hundred, 
with eighty in front, of the Saka years.” 

Following Mr. Narasimhachar’s interpretation of these 
verses, we gather three things : — 

First, the Lokavibhaga was based on Prakrit writings 
which were put into Sanskrit by a person named 
Simhasura.i 

.Secondly, a copy of the Sanskrit work was made by 
a person named Sarvanandin, and was finished on a certain 
day in Saka 380, in a.d. 458. 

Tliirdly, that day also fell in the twenty-second year of 
the reign of a lord of Kanchi, that is, a Pallava king, 
named Siihhavarman, who accordingly began to reign in 
A.D. 436-37 and was still reigning in A.D. 458. 


Before committing ourselves to an acceptance of the 
date thus put forward for Siihliavarman, king of Kanchi, 
and then proceeding to decide which among various 
Pallava kings named Siihhavarman may be identified 
with him, we should like to consider how far the record 
of the date may be taken as a reliable one.- In addition 
to the general point that such a literary date as this one 
has in no way the value which attaches to an inscriptional 
date, there are the following particular reasons for not 
accepting it very readily. 

1 I differ from Mr. Narusimhachar in taking the name of the first 
writer as Siiiihasura, instead of Siiiitiasari ; see note 1 on p. 47.) above. 
But I follow his view that the work was composed in Sanskrit bv that 
person, and that what Sarvanandin did was to write out a copy of it. 
I do so for the sake of not differing unnecessarily. But the text is 
equally well oiien, if not Ijetter, to being translated so as to tell us that 
Siiiihasura compiled the cosmography in Prakrit, and that it was 
Sarvanandin who rendered it into Sanskrit. That, however, does not 
affect the vital point, which is that, whatever was done by Sarvanandin, 
it was done in Saka 3S0 and in the twenty-second year of Siriihavarman. 

2 Compare my remarks in this .Journal, 1910, p. 820, note 1. 
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In the first place, the reference to Simhavarman king 
of Kanchi (Conjeeveram) shows that the date must come 
from somewhere in the Pallava territory, which was about 
half-way down in Southerir India. And, even apart from 
the fact that the earliest krrowtr instance of the use of the 
Saka era anj^where near the Pallava territory orrly dates 
from Saka 867, in A.D. 945, five cerrturies later than our 
given date,^ it is strange to find the era not only used but 
also actually naured as the “ Saka ” era anywhere in 
Southerrr India at so early a time as a.d. 458. 

The Saka era had its oiifiri, as an ordinarv recrnal 
reckoning, in Xortherir India, irr Kathiawar and that 
neighbourhood ; and it spread abroad and wa.s invested 
with the rrame Saka only when it was taken up by the 
astrorromers as their second working reckoning for use 
particularly in their Karanas or practical handbooks, 
which was not veiy long before .\.D. 500.- It is traced 
first, without ati}^ name attached to it, in the inscriptions 
of Naliapana from Nasik and in the inscriptions and on 
the coiits of his successors, the .so-called Western Kshatrapas 
or Satraps, from Kathiawar and those parts, which give 
dates in it ranging from the j'ear 41 to the year 810, 
A.D. 119 to 388. 

The earliest instance of its use under the name of the 
“■ Saka ” era is an astronomical one, dating from Saka 427, 
with details falling in A.D. 505, which is cited by 
Varahamihira of Ujjain in his Panchasiddhantika, 1. 8 
(written about a.d. 550), and was taken over by him 
from the astronomer Latacharya, who seems to have been 
a native of Gujarat.® And the next literary mention of 
it, again an astronomical one, is found either in the 

^ Tins instance is from an Eastern Chalukya record, Kielhorn’s List of 
the Inscriptions of Southern India, Epi. /«d.. vol. 7, appendix. No. 563. 

"For previous remarks on the early and later history of the Saka 
era, see this Journal, IhlO, p. SIS ; 1913, p. 9S7. 

’’ Varahamihira also mentions it by name, without dates in it, in his 
Brihat-Sariihitii, 8. *20, 21 ; 13. 3. 
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stateiiieiil of ESraliiuagupta of Bhinnifi.1 in Rajputcina, tliat 
he wrote liis Bralmia-Siddhaiita in 8aka 550, A.u. 6284 
or in tlie work of Lalla (written about tlie same time), 
who laid down .8aka 420, a.i>. 499, as an epoch for making 
certain corrections in some bases for calculations. - 

The earliest inscriptional use of it, with the name 
attached to it, in anj' part of India, is found in a record 
of the Chalukj-a king Kirtivarman I at Badami in the 
Bijiipur District, Bombay, which is dated in 8aka 500, in 
A.D. 578.° During the next century we find it in only 
eleven inscriptional dates, ranging from 8aka 526. 
A.D. 604, to yaka 598, A.D. 676, of which thi’ee (of A.D. 611, 
612, and 634) are Chalukya dates from We''tern India 
and the others come from Cambodia, to which foreign 
country the reckoning must have been carried in the 
course of the earlj' trade from Broach via Tagara (Ter) 
to a port in the Kistna District, Madras, and so across 
the sea.'‘ 

After that time the u.se of the era increased and spread 
in Southern India, particularly in the western parts, and 
eventuall}' found its way into the North. But we are 
not concerned here with its later hi.stoiy. 

From before a.d. 578 we have a sufficient number of 
undated inscriptional records, from all parts, to convince 
us that the reckoning was hardly if at all known in 
Southern India before about a.d. 550, when the Chalukyas 
rose to power and adopted the u.se of it, most likelv 

' Ed. .Sudhakaia Dvivedi, Benares (1902), p. 407, verses 7, 8. 

- Ed. Sudhakara Dvivedi, Benares (1886), p. 10, verse 69 ; p. 50, 
verse 18. 

■' Kiellrorn's Soutliern List, as above, Xo. 9. I set aside, of cour.so, 
various Saka dates, ranging from a.d. 248 to 49.5, tvliich are put forward 
in spurious records, .some of the (iaiiga .series and otliers from otlier 
.sources : no value attaclie.s to them. 

J For these eleven dates see Kielliorn's List of tlie Dates of the Saka 
Era in Inscriptions in Ind. .lilt., vol. 24, j). 181, Xo.s. 14 and 16 to 1.5. 
Xos. 1 to 12 and 1.5 are rightly marked by him as spurious, aiul come 
fiom long after the time with which we are concerned: Xo. 13 is the 
Bildami date of Saka 600. .t.D. .578, mentioned ju.st above. 
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as a result of getting official astrologers from the 
direction of Gujarat and its neighbourhood. And it 
seems worth while to note that Professor Kielhorn’s list 
of the Pallava records in Epi. hid., vol. 7, appendix, 
Nos. 616 to 658, does not show any record, capable of 
being taken in any way as a Pallava record, which 
presents a Saka date ; nor has any such record been found 
since the date of that list : also, that Professor Hultzsch, 
who has a wide acquaintance with South-Indian literature, 
told me in 1909 that, apart from the case that we are 
considering and three well-known ones of a.d. 783, 837, 
and 897,^ he did not know of anj' South-Indian literary 
works, other than comparatively modern ones, which are 
dated in the Saka era. It may also be noted that in the 
recoi'ds of another great southern dynasty, that of the 
Cholas, the earliest traceable one presenting a Saka date 
is the Kaliyur inscription of Aprameya, a general and 
minister of Riijarajadeva I, wliich is dated in Saka 928, 
with details falling in a.d. 1006.- Like the earlier Eastern 
Chalukyas, the Pallavas and the earlier Cholas and their 
officials and subjects seem to have favoured the system 
of regnal reckonings to the entire exclusion of any era. 

In these circumstances, we could hardly fail to view 
somewhat doubtfully a literary date which purports to be 
of Saka 380, a.d. 458. But further, this date does not 
actually come from a.d. 458. This is made clear by the 
statement that Sarvanandin wrote his copy of the 
Lokavibhaga in that year, indeed, but “ formerly (purd.). ^ 

' These are : — (1) The Jain Harivaiii^, Saka 705 : Ind. .4iiA, vol. 15, 
]). 141, and Peterson's Fourth Report on Sanskrit MSS., extracts, p. 1 : 

(2) the Jayadhavalatika, Saka 759 ; JBBRAS, vol. IS, p. 226 : and (3) 
the Uttara-Purana. Saka 820 (current): Ind. Ant., vol. 12, p. 217, and 
Bhandarkar's Report on Sanskrit MSS. for 1883-84, pp. 429, 430. 

2 Kielhorn's Southern List, as above. No. 713. This, moreover, is 
from Mysore; as also are twelve out of the next fourteen such instances, 
ranging from a.d. 1012 (No. 717) to a.d. 1114 (Nos. 783, 786). 

^ Mr. Narasimhachar has not failed to notice this word purd, but has 
sought to explain it away as meaning ‘■incessantly , with the sense, 
JRAS. 1915. ' 
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This is plainly a statement which was put on record at 
a very appreciable time after that of Sarvanandin himself ; 
and it is not at all calculated to help us to accept the date 
confidently. 

On the other hand, however, in favour of the date it is 
to be noted that we have no signs of anv famous kina' 
Sinihavarman, Pallava or other, who might be cited (as, 
for instance, Chandragupta or Asoka might be cited), with 
perhaps a traditional date for him, by anyone wishing 
to set up a particular antiquity for a fav'ourite work. 
The introduction of such a name can hardly be accounted 
for, except on the understanding that there is something 
substantial at the bottom of the date. And the date can 
be understood if we assume that the line of teachers to 
which Simhasura, Sarvanandin, and the composer of the 
verses belonged, had preserved a Pattavali or other record 
which included royal as well as priestly names and 
details, and from which someone using it about (say) 
Saka 680, a.d. 758, — (but it might well be very much later 
still), — was able to connect Sarvanandin with the twenty- 
second year of a Pallava king Simhavarmau, and, by 
adding up details of the lengths of reigns, to put together, 
with more or less accuracy, a total of 300 years which 
took him back to what he would naturally call “ Saka 
380 ” for Simhavarnian and Sarvanandin. 

This date, in fact, is much on a par with many dates in 
the Vikrama era of B.c. 58 which we have from the 
northern Jain literature and records ; as, for instance, in 
a Pattavali of apparently the Vata Gachchha which states 
various dates as being of the years 350, 385, 412, and so 

it must be supposed, that Sarvanandin wrote his copy of the work 
straight away at one sitting, or at any rate without laying it aside 
in favour of any other duties. It is difficult to think that anyone will be 
found to endorse such a rendering, which seems to be really based on 
some confusion with pftra, puram, ‘filling, making full’, whence we 
have in Marathi pu7'd, ‘ complete, entire ; fully, thoroughly’: the word 
pitrd is too well established as meaning in Sanskrit narrative ‘ before, 
formerly, of old’. 
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on. “after Vikrama’V and tells us. for instance, that; 
“ The Satruihjaya-Maliatmjj-a was composed by Dhanes- 
varasuri at Valabhl, at the earnest request of Siladitya 
( in the year) 477 after Vikranaa,” i.e., in A.D. 420.“ We 
have no desire to dispute these dates themselves, so far as 
tlie years are concerned : at least, not all of them, though 
we cannot accept the statement about the Satrurhjaya- 
Mahatmya, if only because there was no king Siladitya of 
Valabhi before at any rate A.D. 590. But, as it is clear 
that the term Vikrama was not connected with the era of 
li.c. 58 before about a.d. 800,^ we are sure that it was not 
included in any original entries on which the dates may 
have been based. In the same way, it is practically 
certain — (though in this case we imn more closely to the 
limits) — that this date of Saka 380 is at least not based 
on any original record which included the term Saka. 


Such ai-e the points for and against the acceptance of 
the date of Saka 380, a.d. 458, put forward in connection 
with the Lokavibhaga for a Pallava king Siriihavarman. 
We should like, of course, to learn something more about 
Siihhasura, Sarvanandin, the Lokavibhaga itself, and the 
Prakrit Trilokaprajnapti which is quoted in it, before 
coming to any final conclusion ; and, as all the indications 
are that the record of the date must come from the 

^ See Bhandarkar's Report on Sanskrit MSS. for the year 1883-84, 
p. 322. 

- Loc. cit., line 17. The word.s are: — Vikramab 477 Valabhyarii 
Siladitya-uparodhena Satruriijaya-miihatmyarii Dlianesvarasurina kritaiii. 
The term iiparOdha is rather puzzlino: : but it seems to be indicated 
as meaning an importunate or forceful form of ahhyartkand, ‘ asking, 
requesting by the parallel passage in the prose version of Dhanesvara's 
book, made in 1781 by Haihsaratna and called Satruiiijayamahatmy- 
ollekha, where we have : — Sri-Satruiiijaj^-oddhara-karaka-Surashtra-des- 
adhipati-sri-Siladitya-nripasy = abhyarthanaya .... Phanesvarasun- 
bhis . . . . sri - Satruriijaya - mahatmyaiii kritarii. I am indebted to 
Dr. Barnett for this extract from Weber's Berlin Catalogue, vol. 2, 
part 3, p. 1072. 

^ See Kielhorn in Ind. Ant., vol. 20, p. 405. 
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western parts of the Pallava doiiiiiiions, perhaps further 
inquiries in the east of Mj-sore and that neiglibourhood 
may produce some useful result. 

Meanwhile, as I have no wish to reject unnecessarily 
anything that can by any means be made useful in settling 
the early history, and as I find that a Pallava king 
Siihliavarman, known from inscriptional sources, — nameh', 
Siiiihavarman II of the Mahgalur and Pikira records (see 
p. 473 above), — is really to be placed not long before 
A.D. 500, I am disposed to think, subject to such 
reservations as naturally present themselves, that we 
may go so far as to accept this date of Saka 380. 
A.D. 458, with the effect of putting the beginning of his 
reign in A.D. 436 or 437, as approximately a good one 
for him, and as giving a fairly sound starting-point for 
ff.xing the early Pallava chronology and other matters 
connected with it. 

On this Ijasis, events may be fixed provisionally as 


follows : — - 

Siihliavarman II began to reign . . . A.D. 436 

,, anointed Ayyavarman . 450 

,, was still reigning . 458 

Skandavarman III began to reign . . 460 

,, anointed Madhava II . 470 

Madhava II made the grant recorded on the 

Penukonda plates . 475 


It remains to notice the astrological details in this 
literary date. They seem to give it a great air of reality 
and originality ; especially because they work out 
correctly. As a matter of fact, however, thej' increa.se 
the doubts which surround it, because they have a 
decidedly later ring about them : in .a.d. 458 the Hindus 
were .still doing not very much more than feeling their 
way in the matter of the general planetary astrology ; 
and the earliest known in.scriptional dates which go 
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be\'oud the position of the moon are two of a.d. 667 from 
Cambodia, which name the zodiacal signs for all the five 
planets properly so-calledd 

The given year is Saka 380 (expired), beginning in 
-March a.d. 458. The details are: Saturn being in Vaisva, 
tliat is, in the nuksliatra Uttara-Ashadha, the regents of 
which ai'e the Tisvedevas ; Jupiter being in the sign 
\ rishabha (Taurus') and the moon having come to 
a bright fortnight, that is, having just passed a moment 
(jf new-nioon and come to the beginning of the first tithl 
or sukla 1 of a new month, in rdjottara stars. Tlie 
month is not named : it has to be found from what is said 
about the place of the moon. As to that, the term 7'aj- 
riftani means any one of the tliree 7uilcshatms the names 
of which have the prefix ttfhtrn, namely, Uttara-Phalguni, 
Uttara-Ashadha, and Uttara-Bhadrapada, which, along 
with Pushj'a, belong specially to kings in the apportionment 
of the nakshatras among the various classes of people. - 

The date was calculated for Mr. Narasimhacliar by 
Professor Sasipala Jha, of Benai'es, who found it to be 
correct for the beginning of Chaitra sukla 1, Saka 380 
expired, that is, for 1 March, A.D. 458. Working by the 
Present Surya - Siddhanta and apparently for mean 
places.^ he found that “ on that day before midnight ” 

^ See Kielhorn's List of the Saka Dates in Inscriptions. Ind. Ant., 
vol. 24, p. 183. Xos. 23, *24 ; and for the full details see Barth's Inffcrip- 
(tons dn Camhodge, i)p. 08, 74. The first of them gives the sign (but not 
tlie nakshatra) for the moon also : the second gives her nakbhatra (and 
not the sign). An earlier record, of a.p. 622, also from Cambodia 
iXo. 10 in the same List), gives both the nakshatra and the sign for the 
moon, ])ut does not mention the planets. 

- See Brihat-Saiiihita, 15. 28. 

■' There are various indications that the mean places are the right 
ones to take for the planets for even a long time after the date Avith 
^^hich Ave are concerned. And Brofessor Jacobi, examining the 
published result in 1910, told me that on the day mentioned above, 
by their true longitudes, Saturn was in Sravana, having left Uttara- 
Ashadha. fifty-two days earlier, and Jupiter was in A-svini, not coming 
to BharanI until twenty-eight days later. It thus seems clear that 
Brofessor Jha worked for the mean longitudes; and quite rightly. 
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[so as quoted : but it is more likely that he said “ at the 
midnight before the beginning of that day ”] Saturn 
was in Uttara-Ashadha, Jupiter was in Bharani, and the 
moon was in Uttara-Bhadrapada. 

Those results are, of course, quite right as far as they 
go : and it does not atlect the merits of the case that they 
would hav'e been worked out better according to some 
earlier authority. Nevertheless, we cannot accept that 
day as the intended date ; because the statement as to the 
position of Jupiter has not been treated properly. To suit 
his 1 ‘esults, Professor Jha has taken the word Vrishahhe 
as Vrisha-hhe, “ in the nakshatra of Yrisha.” He has 
identified Yrisha through Dharma with Yama, who is the 
regent of the nakshatra Bharani. And he has applied 
the record as placing Jupiter in Bharani. 

Now, there is, of course, no particular reason why 
a nakshatra should not be cited for Jupiter, just as much 
as for Saturn.* But, to say nothing of the difficulty of 
really identifying Yri.sha with Yama,“ and of the point 
that, if Bharani had been intended, the composer of the 
verse would naturally have said Yama-bhe, “ in the 
nakshatra of Yama,” suiting the metre just as exactly, 
so marked a word as Vrishahhe can only mean “ in the 
sign Yrishabha.” And Bharani is a part of Mesha, the 
Ram, next before Yrishabha, the Bull ; and so Jupiter '.s 
position in Bharani does not place him in Yrishabha. 
Accordingly, the result for Jupiter bars us from accepting 
the date arrived at by Professor Jha. 

The year is a.d. 458. In this year Jupiter came to 

^ In both cases, however, it would be exceptional. The inscriptional 
records show that it was almost always the custom to cite the signs for 
the planets, just as is done now in the columns for remarks and in the 
horoscopic tables which are given in Hindu almanacs. 

2 The idea in doing so seems to have been that Yrisha is Justice or 
Virtue (Dharma) personified as a Bull or as »Siva’s Bull, and that Yama 
also is a personification of Dharma. But there is no indication that 
Yrisha is found as a name of Yama. However, that is beside the 
question. 
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Vrishabha, by mean motion/ according to the First Arya- 
Siddhanta ( written in A.D. 499 or soon after ) on 15 June, 
and according to the Original Suiya-Siddhanta (coming 
from much about the same time) on 29 June. A\ e must 
therefore look for a day after at any rate 14 June in this 
year. And I find the day to be 25 August, on which day 
the new-nioon of Bhadrapada occurred, and the tithi 
Asvina sukla 1 began, at closely about 43 minutes after 
mean sunrise (for Ujjain). The moon was in Uttara- 
Phalguni at that moment and for 12 hrs. 52 min. after- 
wards. Jupiter was then in Vrishabha (see above), where 
lie remained till H June (by the F.A.S.) or 25 June (by 
the O.S..S.) in the next 3 mai'. And bj' both the woi’ks 
which I have mentioned Satmm, by mean motion, was 
still in Uttara-Ashadha ; he came to this nakshaiva on 
26 Januaiy, a.d. 458, and was not due to leave it till 
1 March, a.d. 459. 

Thus, the real da}' is 25 August, a.d. 458 : for this day 
the given details for Saturn, Jupiter, and tlie moon, are 
all quite right. But it does not by any means follow 
that the record used by the composer of the verses quoted 
on p. 474 above contained these details, any more than 
the number of the year and the name of the era. Such 
items could be worked out and filled in in early times just 
as readily, though perhaps not as quickly, as we can 
calculate them now. And the whole of verses 2 and 3 
may easily have been built up on the basis of some such 
simple record as that Sarvanandin finished making a copy 
of the Lokavibhaga, or finished composing that work in 
Sanskrit (see note 1 on p. 476 above), on Asvina sukla 1 
in the twenty-second year of the I'eign of Siriihavarman 
king of Kanchi : all that had to be done was to fix a Saka 
year in the way indicated on p. 480 above, and then 
work out the places of the moon and the two planets 
for that day. 


Compare note 3 on p. 483 above. 




>rTSCELLAXEOUS CO^OIENICATIONS 

A PECULIARITY OF THE KHOTAXESE SCRIPT 

Witli regard to our knowledge of the Kliotaiiese 
language, Professor Sten Konow's article on Khotan 
Studies” in this Journal for 1914. pp. 339 tf., is one of 
the most important contributions. It settles the date of 
that language, just as Professor Sylvain Levi’s equally 
important article in the Journal Asiatique (ser. Xi, vol. ii, 
pp. 311 fF.) had settled the date of the Kuchean language. 
But Professor Konow’s article draws incidentally our 
attention also to a minor point concerning a peculiarity 
in the Khotanese script, which is of consideiable interest 
(loc. cit., pp. 341 and 351, footnote), namely, that in 
certain Khotanese dated documents the word rriimdd, 
“ of the king,” appears “ miswritten ” as rrantdii. 

The Khotanese language, as is well known, employs an 
early form of the Indian script. That script uses four 
distinct radical signs (mdtrilM) to express the four vowel 
sounds a, i, ti, e. Originally the Khotanese script used 
the same signs, but gradually it came to discard the 
special signs for i, u, e in favour of the single radical 
sign for a. Thenceforth it distinguished the vowels 
I, 10 , e from the vowel a by adding to the radical a the 
vowel marks by which it distinguished, e.g., the syllables 
A't, ku, ke from the sj'llablo hi. The originally vocalic 
radical a, in fact, now came to function as a kind of 
consonantal radical, just as anj' other consonantal radical 
(k, q, c, etc.) ; the vowel a was supposed to be " inherent” 
in it, and the vowels i, u. e were indicated by adding 
to it diacritical marks. Let us transcribe this qua/a- 
consonantal radical by x, the Khotanese then wrote 
xa, -f^ xi, XU, xc, just as they wrote, e.g., ku, 

ki, ^ ku, ^ ke. 
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The growth of tlie practice of tlie Khotanese to treat the 
originally purely vocalic radical as a f^iiasi-consonantal 
radical can be abundantly illustrated from the manu- 
scripts and manuscript-fragments recovered from Eastern 
Turkestan. To give a detailed list of illustrations would 
much exceed the limits of a short note. It will be found 
in the introduction to m 3 ' forthcoming double volume of 
Manuscript Fragments from Eastern Turkestan. But 
one illustration I ma}' notice here because it bears on the 
remark in Professor Konow’s article above referred to. 
Among the Bolls of the Stein Collection there are two, 
Ch. Iviii, 007 and Ch. 0046 (shown in this Journal for 
19H, Pis. I, IV, pp. 452, 458), which give S 3 'llabary tables, 
as current in Khotan, in full detail, including the complete 
series of ten vowels («, i, e, o long and short). In them 
the whole series, including short <7, but excluding long tl, 
is written with the gitasi-consonantal radical But what 
in the present connexion I wish particularly to draw 
attention to is the circumstance that the diacritical mark 
indicating the sound of short A is not attached to the 
foot of the radical in the form of a wedge, or a curve, 
or an angle, as it is usual with other consonantal radicals, 
but is mounted on the top of the radical in the form 
of a curve, as in PI. I, 1. 1, or of an angle, as in PI. IV, 
1. 17. The result is that in these sxdlabaries the graphic 
sign for short u is practically indistinguishable from that 
for long a. The existence of the practice of such writing 
in Khotanese is confirmed by the observation noted b\’ 
Professor Konow that tlie word rrumdd seems sometimes 
to be miswritten rrdmdo.. That observation shows that 
the optional practice of removing the R-sign from the 
foot to the head of the radical pi’evailed not onh' in the 
case of the radical but also in the case of other 
consonantal radicals (such as rr in the present case) ; and 
that the apparent .spelling rrdiiida is not a “ miswriting”, 
but onl}' an optional variet 3 ' of spelling rrumdd. 
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The recognition of this Khotanese optional spelling 
{which approximates, or even identities, the spelling of 
short a with that of long d) now explains also other 
particulars in the Khotanese sjdlabary rolls, such as the 
omission of all u-syllables in Roll Ch. 00413 (loc. cit,, 
p, 459, PI. IV). For example, 1. 2 of that roll professes 
to give the syllabic combinations of all ten vowels with 
the consonantal radical y ; but the syllable yw i,s omitted, 
evidently, as we now can see, on the ground that it was 
written practically identical with yd, which syllabic 
combination is given. Xo doubt for the .same reason all 
c-syllables are omitted, because in writing they practically 
coincided with the f-syllables. Again, it explains the 
restriction of the vocalic radicals in Roll xl, 002, to the 
three items a, <x, u (loc. cit., p. 457, and pi. ii, 1. 42). The 
meaning of this restriction is to indicate that (1) all vowels 
are to be written with the single radical except long u : 
(2) that the latter is to be written with the special radical 
^ ; and (3) that long d and short are to be written 
identically with the radical ^ marked at its head by 
a high-pitched curve (^"). 

Moreover, that recognition helps us to understand 
another important point in the documents with which 
Professor Konow's article deals. The name of the 
Khotanese king, mentioned in them, is not Vdhai’n, 
but Vi^, Viiham. And this correct reading is supported 
by the Tibetan Vijaya Bohan, or rather Bidzuyn Bohan. 
The actual reading of the Tibetan text, as Dr. Thomas, 
wlio has kindly verified it, informs me, is 

vi . d:a . ya . bo . hun . chen . po. The Tibetan hohan 
cannot possibh' be ecpiated with Sanskrit vdhana or 
Khotanese vdhai'n. That equation was started hy Baboo 
S. C. Das (JA.SB., Iv, 199, where, however, he spells 
vdhamt) and is accepted, apparently from him, bj’ 
Professor Konow. But so far as I can discover, it has no 
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supjjort whatsoever in tlie usages of the Tibetan language. 
I liave worked through tlie whole of Baboo S. C. Diis s 
Tibetaib-English Dictionarg without discovering in it 
a single example of a Sanskrit «-syllable being rendered 
in Tibetan by an o-syllable. On the contrary, in Tibetan 
“ tatsama ” words Sanskrit Ci is not changed, and in 
“tadbhavas” it becomes «. I may quote a few typical 
examples. Thus “ tatsamas ” are — 

Sanskrit hdrikd = Tibetan kd, . ri . kd, p. 15rt. 

,, ndga = ,, bid . ga, p. 729a. 

,, vihdra = „ bi . hd . ra, 869i>. 

,, sdkya = ,, sd . kya, p. 1229a. 


“Tadbhava” examples are much more common, such as — 


Sanskrit kdka, crow 

,, kdrmpana, a coin 

,, ndrikela, plantain 

,, cdnakya, a pr.n. 

jdti, nutmeg 

,, ra say ana, a medicament 

., sdli, wild rice 

,, acnr'/rt, a title 


= Tibetan ka . ka, p. 2b. 

= Tibetan kar . sa . pa . ni, 

p. 14a. 

= Tibetan na . ri . ki , la, 
p. 728a. 

= Tibetan tsa . na . ka, 
p. 99oa. 

= Tibetan cha . ti, p. 1047«. 
= Tibetan ra . sa . ya . na, 
p. 1161i>. 

= Tibetan sa . la, p. 126.S6. 
= Tibetan a . tsa . ra, 
p. 11345a, etc. 


This shows clearly enough the treatment that was 
accorded by Tibetan speech to a foreign word containing 
a long d. It follows that in that .speech Sanskrit vahaiut 
could not turn into bohiin : as a “ tatsama ” it might be 
bdhan ; as a “ tadbhava ” it would be bahun. Regarding 
the relation of Khotanese u to Tibetan a, we may compare 
the Tibetan so . gni . ra, areca-nut, p. 1282a, which 
renders the Indian vernacular snpCiri. The latter is also 
pronounced sopuj'i, w'ith .short o (.see Sir G. Grierson s 
Bihar Peasant Life, § 1056, p. 249); and very possibly 
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tlie Tibetan name hohan. wliich is not a native Tibetan 
word, was pronounced tvitli a short 6. wliich is not very 
different from n. Another example is the Tibetan 
o . (I 'l . yan, p. 1352((, which renders the Sanskrit pi-oper 
name uchjdnu. and also illustrates the treatment of the 
final syllable yuna = yan, as Itunu = ]nni in hnlian. 

The (juestion may now be asked with what Sanskrit 
word the Khotanese vuinni is to be equated. After all it 
does not seem impossible that it niay be realh' a native 
Khotanese word ; and the fact that it alone in the whole 
Tibetan list of names of the Vijaya dynasty (between 
thirty and forty) has an un-Sanskrit sound rather makes 
for that view. Still, it is quite possible that it is a Sanskrit 
word, but so excessiveh- transformed that its Sanskrit 
equivalent was not recognizable to the Tibetan annalist, 
who therefore contented himself with simply transferring 
it to hi.s list with the Tibetan spelling holmn. On that 
assumption I would suggest that it renders the Sanskrit 
word ryiihana, and that the full Tibetan name holian 
chenpo renders the Sanskrit maJid-i-yuluina, in the same 
way as, e.g., the Sanskrit mohdkan-^fhila (pr.n. of 
a disciple of Buddha) is rendered in Tibetan by ko-sa . 
till . la . clien .po, p. 36((. The circumstance that the royal 
name occurs alternatively with and without viahd, as 
I'lihan in the Khotanese documents and as mahCi-hohan 
(holian chenpo) in the Tibetan Annals, need not cause any 
difficulty. Such alternatives are not unexampled; witness 
Kasyapa and Mahakiisyapa, Katj’ilyana and Mahakatya- 
yana, Maudgalayana and Mahainaudgalayana, etc. (see 
Index to Bivydcaddna). Anyhow, that difficulty remains 
whatever Sanskrit equation be preferred for holian = 
rnhan. Neither is the use of the term ryuliana as an 
element in the formation of a name without precedent. 
In the Lalita-vistaru, e.g., niahdvyuha occurs as one of 
the epithets of the '■ dharmacakra-pravartin Buddha 
( Lefiuann ed., p. 423, 1. 15) as well as the name of 
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a devaputiva (p. 277, 1. 14); shni\a.r\y, Lalita-vi/u]ia, as the 
name of a bodhisattva (p. 290, 1. 10), etc. A royal name 
V (jaya-vy iiliana , or Vijay<i Mahdry uliami, therefore, is 
<£uite imaginable. However, the main point that I wish 
to make is that the reading Vi.^ Viihan of the king's 
name in the Khotane.se documents strikingly confirms 
Professor Konow’s discoveiy of the identity of that king 
with the king Vijaya Bohan chenpo of the Tibetan 
Annals. 

Perhaps it may, in this connexion, be well to explain 
that the practice, in the Nagari script, of writing o and 
au, with the radical a, is of an entirely different 
nature. The practice is quite modern, dating no further 
back than the early eighteenth century. It arose from 
the o-radual blending of the characters for the vowels 
a and au from the tenth century onwards, as may be seen 
by referring to Table v of Biihler’s Indian Palceoyraphy, 
and comparing Nos. ix, xii, xvii in traverses 1 and 9. 
The Nagari practice does not extend to the i and e vowels, 
which had no tendency to blend, and therefore retained 
their ancient special vocalic radicals. 

The essence of the Khotanese practice of writing is to 
make the originally vocalic radical ^ to function as 
a consonantal radical ; and this fashion is reminiscent 
of the Semitic alphabet, with its consonantal 'alef and 
‘ayin radicals. Modern archaeological discoveries have 
shown abundantly that Semitic influences were at work 
very early in Eastern Turkestan. The consonantal use 
of a vocalic radical is quite foreign to the Indo-Aryan 
language and script. It is for this reason, among others, 
that the idea of an importation of the Tibetan script from 
India is f[uite inadmissible. The Tibetan script agrees 
with the Khotanese script in making the vocalic radical 
^ to function as a con.sonantal radical, and this fact 
shows quite clearly that the Tibetan script was introduced 
from Khotan. Dr. A. H. Francke, therefore, is quite right 
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in correcting (Epigmphia Indica, vol. xi, pp. 266 ff.) the 
usually held view of the Tibetan tradition on the subject 
of the introduction of the Tibetan alphabet. Sroii-tsan 
Gampo extended Tibetan dominion as far as Khotan. 
He thus came to know of the existence of the art of 
writing in that country. Accordingly he dispatched 
a delegation under Thon-nii Sanibhota to procure that 
art from Khotan. Thon-mi, travelling by way of 
Kashmir, had the good luck to meet in that country 
a learned Brahman from Khotan, called Li-byin or 
“Blessing of Khotan” {li being the well-known Tibetan 
name for Khotan). That Brahman taught him the 
Khotanese alphabet ; and Thon-mi, on the basis of that 
alphabet, worked out an enlarged alphabet to suit the 
requirements of the Tibetan language. The Tibetan 
alphabet can be called Indian only in the sense that its 
direct source, the Khotanese alphabet, is ultimately an 
Indian alphabet. 

By the way. the curious fact that the Tibetan alphabet 
makes the a-radical to close its series of consonantal 
radicals (p'sal hyed) is instructive from the point of view 
above explained. In the Indian alphabetic system, as is 
well known, the vocalic radicals for «, i, u, e occupy 
a place in advance of, and separate from the consonantal 
radicals. 

A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. 


APASTAMBA AND THE BAHriiCA BliAHMAKA 

In the preface (p. xxvii) to the third volume of his 
edition of the Ajiastamba Smuta Sidra, Professor Garbe 
writes : “ The extent to which the Brahmanas of the 
Rgveda have intluenced the composition of the Apastamba 
iSrauta Sutra does not seem to reach beyond those passages 
where the Bahvrcabrahmana is directly quoted. In one 
of these passages at least, viz. Ap. iSr. xii, 17. 2, it is 
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apparent that our author has not quoted the Aitareya, 
hut the Kau^itaki Braliniana (xii, 5).” 

Tliis statement suggested to me an examination in 
greater detail of the citation of the Bahvrca Brahma nu 
with a somewhat surprising result. The passage cited by 
Garbe is not a very correct quotation from the Kaii^^UnJn . 
which has ijady ii svayaiii hold sydd anuttidhed anpagd- 
trarh hy nsya hhavatpas against yady u vai svayam hotd 
ynjiimdnah sydt sarped evaupagdtrarii hy asya. The 
addition of yajamdnah is negligible, but anfdtixfhed is 
different, and suggests the u.se of a source other than that 
assumed bv Garbe. The Aitareya (ii, 22) differs entirely. 

This conclusion is rendered more and more probable 
by an examination of the other passages concerned. 
According to Garbe’s Index, the Bahvrca Brdhmana 
is cited in nine places, the Bahvrcas in three, and the 
Kausitakins in one. The last passage is x, 1. 10, which 
attributes to the Kausitakins the use of a seventeenth 
priest, the Sadasya; there is a reference to a Sadasya in 
the KauAtcdci Brdhmana (xxvi, 5), and the name is 
clearly known to the Sdhlchdyana Brauta Siitra} and his 
function there of pointing out a blunder is consistent with 
the character assigned to him by the notice in Apastamba 
(x, 1. 11) as over.seer, but clearly Apastamba had more to 
go on than this mere incidental and isolated remark when 
thus he can, as he does, treat him as a normal functionary 
additional to the other priests. 

Of the references to the Brahmana, the first (i, 21. 10) 
is an erroneous quotation; the real passage is i, 20. 10, 
which has no parallel in either of the Brahmanas of the 
llgveda. The second (v, 1.5. 1) uses the rare expression 
Jca,mandalnpada,e's.'p\a,med in the commentarv as referring 
to an animal; it is not found in either the Aitareya or 
the KavMtaki Brdhmana. The third is (vi, 13. 9) sarve 

^ See the maiih-a in v, i. 8, with Anartlya’s commentary. Cf. A(1S. 
i, ‘23. o ; SB. x, 4. 1. 19 ; Weber, Iml. Stud, x, 144. 
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vd ete iLomdrthd adhiyante ; catasro ydrliapatye julioti 
catasro ’nvdhdryapncane dve dhavanlye dam saiivpad- 
yunte damlcmi’d virdil virdjd yajnah sammitah ; this is 
not found exactly in any part of the Kausitaki, but it 
does occur in part in ii, 3, which has Iiomdya hy eta 
adhiyante; catasro . . . dhavanlye td dam safiqKidyante 
dasadasini virdt srlr virdd annddyam, etc. Here, again, 
the resemblance is partial and restricted. The fourth 
passage is vi, 15. 16, regarding the Agnihotra : it has no 
parallel in the Kausitaki, and the same remark applies 
to the fifth passage, vi, 31. 13, regarding the Agra 3 'ana, 
which gives a s\’stem of that sacrifice according to which 
rice and barlej’ should be used each in its own season, or 
rice only as being the more easj’ to handle. The passage 
is of special interest, as it clearlx- contradicts the view 
of the Kaiisltaki itself (iv, 12-14), while vi, 31. 1 has 
in sydmdkdn uddhartavai a certain similarit}’ to the 
Kausitaki, iv, 12. This points clearlj’- to the use of 
a text of some similarity to, but also some ditterence from, 
the Kausitaki. 

The sixth passage (viii, 5. 2: prarudhakakse yusfavyam 
of the four-monthly offerings) is in neither Brahmana. 
But the seventh (xi, 2. 10), which has yo ’nucdnah 
srotriyas tasya pirnvrnjydt, has a parallel in the Kausitaki 
(viii, 3), where, however, sydf is added after srotriyas. 
This is the nearest approach to an exact quotation. The 
eighth pas.sage is xii, 17. 2, noted b\' Garbe and alreadv' 
dealt with ; and the ninth (^xviii, 8. 7, on the Rajasuj'a) is 
not onl 3 ' marked by an impossible piece of grammar {sasti 
trlni satdni, with variants for the normal trlni .sasti- 
satdni, which the scribes mav' have not understood) but is 
not in agreement with either Brahmana of the Ryveda. 

The references to Bahvrcas niereh' j^ield a similar 
result: one is general (viii, 15. 12), referring to the fact that 
the Bahvrcas do not practise a ritual form adopted in 
Apastamba; one (xiii, 24. 10), which asserts the substitution 
■JRAs. 1915. 32 
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of an d)iiik-^d for Mitra and Varuna in place of the 
(iniihnndliyd, is in accord neither with the Kau/^itaki 
(xviii, 12) nor the Aivaldyann Srauta Srdra (vi, 14. 19), 
which allow as an alternative only a payasyd. The otlier 
(vi, 27. 2) gives a couple of mantras for the Agnyupas- 
thana of one about to go on a journey and one who 
has returned as namo vo ’stii 2 ^'>'<-i-i'cdsydmi and namo vo 
’stw prdvdtsyam. The last mantra is nonsense; prd- 
I'dtsam is obviously meant and should be restored. But 
the ver.ses ai’e not known to either Brahmana or any 
Rgvedic text. 

There can be little doubt as to the conclusions to be 
arrived at from the.se premises ; there are altogether 
twelve passages ^ which we should tind in some form or 
other in the Brahraanas of the Ryveda ; not a single one 
of these occurs in the Aitareya, which Apastamba must 
be held not to have used. In the case of the Kausitaki 
we have proof that Apastamba knew of a practice of the 
Kausitakins which is implied in one pas.sage of the 
Kau'iitaki Brahmana and provided for in the Sutra. 
Furtlier, in one passage Apastamba uses a phrase which 
is nearly verbally a quotation from the Kauutaki, and 
in two places he cites views akin in matter to the 
Kausitaki, but diverging seriously in form. But in tlie 
remaining eight passages the Kausitaki has nothing to 
approach the texts cited in Apastamba, though it deals 
with the topics in question. 

It would, therefore, be illegitimate to assign to Apastamba 
any quotation of the Kausitaki Brahmana ; in nine 
passages in which he quotes a Bahvrca Brahmana he 
differs entirely in six, materially in two, and slightly 
in one. It is perfectly certain that he meant some 
definite work which he may have had before him, and in 
all probability all his quotations come from it. 

’ Omitting viii, 15. 12, which refers merely to what is not done by the 
Balivicas. 
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Tliis conclusion is important, for we have no definite 
knowledge of another Rgvp.da Brahniana than those 
already edited beyond the suggestions contained in the 
rare Maliaitareya and MaliCikau^italci preserved in the 
Sutras of the Rgveda} That either of these texts is 
meant is at least improbable : the usual view is that 
both texts were merely our existing Brahmanas with 
additions : for instance, we do know that the first two 
books of the SdnJchdyanct Aranyaka - were sometimes 
reckoned as parts of the Kausitaki Brdhmana, and that 
the fourteenth and fifteenth books of the Sdnkhdycma 
Srauta Srdra were also so reckoned.® That Sutra 
therefore and its commentator knew a larcrer Brahmana 

O 

tlian we have. If this view is correct, then the Brahmana 
of Apastamba Avasnotthe J/’a/id/tausita/ji, for the passages 
he cites are different from the rules of the Brahmana as 
we have it. We know even less of the Makaitareya, 
and as the Aitareya is almost re.stricted to the Soma 
sacrifice and the Rajasuya it is possible that tlie 
Maliaitareya was a text with addenda regarding the 
other sacrifices, and possible that the quotations afi'ecting 
tlie subjects which are outside the scope of the Soma 
sacrifice are from such a text. But the probability of 
such a proceeding is lessened greatly by the fact that the 
remarks about the Pravargya (xi, 2. 10), the sarpana for 
tlie Bahispavamana (xii, 17. 2), and tlie Rajasuya (xviii, 
8. 7) all differ essentially from the Aitareya text as we 
have it, so that the Maliaitareya would have to be, not 
an extended Aitareya, but a different text. 

In all likelihood, therefore, Ave must recognize an 
unknoAvn Brahmana as the source of Apastamba s quota- 
lions. Nor really is there anything Avonderful in this fact 

1 AGS. iii, 4. 4 ; SGS. iv. 10 ; vi, 1. 

“ So Vinayaka on Kausitaki Brahmana, v, 5. 

^ See Eggeling, SBE. xliv, p. xvi, n. 1. 

^ See Aufrecht, Aitareya Brdhmana, pp. v, vi. 
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Apastainba cites other practically unknown texts, .such as 
the Kunkati, Kdlabid'i, and Fai injCnjinii Brdlimanuts, 
the Sdfi/dy(ini Jinikmana, the Saildli Brahniana, the 
Bhdllai ika, Pdliugdi/aiiilias. ai'id the Sdfydyanaka , but 
still it is curious that he .should have .so coinpleteh' 
ignored the Aitdreya and the KauAtaki. 

At the same time, it ma\’ be added that there is no 
clear sicrn of any knowledge of the Srauta Siitras of 

— f — 

Asvalayana and Saiikhayana in Apastainba ; his know- 
ledge of the use of a Sadasya by the Kausitakins is the 
isolated proof of his knowledge of the usages of that 
school, though doubtless the Kaii.ntaki and Aitdreya 
Brdhmanas were composed long before his Sutra. At 
the same time the correspondence between three of the 
citations of Apastamba and the KauAtaki, all being 
points in which the Aitareya has nothing similar, is 
a sign that the Bahvrca school, followed by Apastamba, 
had some affinities to the KauAtaki. And this fact does 
suggest a mere conjecture, that the Brahmana used was 
the text of the Paiiigya school, since Paiiigya and 
Kausitaki are the two authorities most cited in the 
Kau-ntaki Brahmana. But thei'e is no evidence sufficient 
to carry this hypothesis out of the region of conjecture. 
We know, however, that ."uch a Brahmana did actually 
exist — whether redacted before or after the Kaumtaki 
is cpiite uncertain — for apart from the fact that it is 
referred to in the grammarians it is (juoted from by 
Sayan a. 

A. Berkied.ai.e Keith. 


NOTES ON THE KAUSITAKI DUAHMAKA 

In Monier- Williams’s Dictionary there is found the 
entry pi-drhh for api-clrbh, to adhere firmly to or hope 
in, with acc., the only form used being stated to be 
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(Irhhmas and tlie reference given being the Sdnkhdyana 
Brdlirnana. The information is not original ; it is clear 
that it comes from Bohtlingk & Roth (iii, 528), who, 
like Bohtlingk (iii, 71), query the form drbhmah, though 
not apparently the root. The origin of the word is in 
fact due to Benfey,^ who extracted it from the form 
pidrbhya{h), which he found cited by Weber- from 
Vinayaka’s commentary on the Sdtdchdyana Brdlirnana, 
ii, 9, with the observation drbha gumphaiie ; apih purvas, 
tasydkdralopah bahidaih chandaslti sapo luki rdpam. 
Xor is there the slightest doubt that the rendering of 
Benfey is a clever and quite certain restoration of the 
meaning of Vinaj'aka. 

But the use of drbhmah thus created, which has 
received recognition, if hesitatingly, even from Whitney, 
has no real existence. It is an attempt, doubtless of 
considerable antiquity, as it clearly had inserted itself in 
the text of the Brahmana long before Vinayaka, who 
treats it as the received text, to make sense of a passage 
which was misunderstood and which as it stands in the 
text of Lindner is still nonsense. The question at issue 
is that of the offering of the Agnihotra, and regarding it 
the Brahmana says: tad dhdpi Yrsasumno Vdtdvutah 
2Tdrvesdm eko jlrnah saydno rdlrydm evobhe dhiitl huya- 
indne drstvovdca rdtrydin evobhe dhuti juhvatiti rdtrydm 
hlti sa hovdca vaktd smo nv eva yam amum lokam 
parctya pitrbhyo’tho enam na sraddhdtdro yad v evaitad 
nbhayedyur agnihotram ahdyatdnyedyur vd tad etarhi 
hdyate rdtrydm eveti etud eva kivmdrl gandharva- 
grhltovdca rdtrydm evobhe dhutl juhvatiti sci hovdca. 

This passage Vinayaka explains in the sense yuiii 
lokam dsraydmah sa na bhavinjati prdtarhomdbhdvdt, 
but he goes on to sa\’ that some read pitrbhyah , which 
he glosses p>it'>'hhyo yam amum lokam sraddhdtdro tho 
enaiii svdrthaiii na sraddhatara iti, which is, of course, 
' GGA. 1852, p. 134. - Indische Sludien, ii, 293, 418. 
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simply nonsense. What is astonisliing is that the origin 
of all the trouble was not perceived by Lindner, if not 
by Weber, for the latter actually cited the parallel 
Aitareya Brdhmana version (v, 29), wliichruns: Vdtdvata 
uvdca Jdtitkarnyo vaktd smo va idaih devebhyo yad vai 
tad agnUiotram xihhayedyur ahdyatdnyedyur vdva tad 
etarhi liiiyata iti, etad u haivovdca kumdrl gandharva- 
grhltd vaktd smo vd idaih pitrbhyo yad vai . . . iti. 
Surely the sense requires at once that in the Sdhkhdyana 
we sliould read ^ for vaktd smo nv eva yam tlie simple 
words vaktd smo nvai vayam, whereupon all comes into 
order and the difficulties of amuiii lokam disappear at 
once, provided, of course, that na in na sraddhataro, 
which is understood as “ not ” by Vinayaka, is understood 
as nah, which one MS. indeed at least reads, and provided 
that we restore for enaih the form enan, which, of 
course, stands for enad. We see now that pidrhhyo is 
a vox nikili, a mere attempt to understand the construction 
of lokam, which seemed to stand unintelligibly with yam 
amum ; and we are rid of a form as bad as the meaning 
is impossible. 

The passage is of interest for another reason : the 
compari.son of the two versions shows beyond all doubt 
that the Aitareya is the older and more correct : with the 
disappearance of the contrast of devas and pitrs the 
sentence regarding the kumdri becomes without basis 
or foundation. This is another proof for the superior 
antiquity of the Aitareya, especially when it is borne 
in mind that v, 29 occurs in a chapter clearly appended 
to the main body of the te.vt. 

The passage is further of value since it contains shortly 
further on a comparison of day and night to a derasend as 
adhvagd: it then continues tad yathd piaksCibhydiii kApram 

' Cf. Aufrecht’.s note on AB. v, 29, which has been overlooked by 
Lindner and the dictionaries, while apparently Aufrecht has overlooked 
Weber. The Aiiandasrama edition {191 1) reads vaktdsmonve as one word. 
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iullivdnam ani'iijdf. Here pakaa has not certainly the 
sense of “ wing of an army ”, and it may be suggested 
that, as in the case of the BhilradvJja Grhya Sidra, ^ the 
sense “ side liorse ” may be meant, the point being that 
the use of two such horses would secure rapid progress. 
But the sense is not admissible : the clevasend is possessed 
of two paiyasb and these are probabh^ not so much the 
‘ wings” of an army, as taken by Bohtlingk & Roth 
(v, 308), as the two wings of an arrow, the feathers at 
the ends to secure sure flight. The subject, therefore, of 
anviydt is not a “ man ”, but the send, and here the send 
is not “army” but “missile”, as often in the older language. 
The same view is supported bt* a consideration of the later 
passage (vii, 7) in the Brahmana where ubhayatahpaksas 
and anyataratahpaksas of a chariot are contrasted. The 
temptation here to see the difference between one and two 
hoi’ses is considerable, but the parallel phrase ubhayatas- 
cakra (e.g. Aitareya Brahmana, v, 30. 1 ; 33. 4) shows 
that it is needless to seek any such unusual sense, and 
paksas as the side of a wagon is the natural sense in 
Atharvaveda, viii, 8. 22. 

Another passage in Lindner’s edition which presents 
grave difficulties is the reading in i, 1 : sa yadiha vd upi 
svaiyi vlra ira sann agnln adhatte ksipra eva sambha va.t i . 
This is no doubt the version of Yinayaka, but it is 
impossible to translate it otherwise than “ his own wife, 
being as it were her husband ”, which would be a very 
remarkable example of feminine sacrificial activity. The 
first obvious correction is to replace yad iha by yadi ha; 
fo r some unknown reason Lindner always writes yad iha 
in this common phrase. The second correction is to read 
srai'^dvira as a single word and to translate with Weber - 
■' wenn er auch als ein ganz schwiichlicher ^lensch 

* See JRAS. 1914, p. lOS.j. 

- Ind. Stud. X, 153 ; cf. Vedic Index, i, 1'23. The Aiiaiidasiama has the 
wrong reading. 
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In iv, 4 the MSS. and the commentator, witli the 
exception of the MS. M., read ndsaiie kCiinam dpaiti somaiii 
I'lljdnaiii cantl ramasaih hhalcmydmlti manasd dhydyann 
iisniydt ; Lindner reads dpeti, which is ingenious, but he 
siiould have adopted dpaylta from M., a reading entirely 
in keeping with the style of the KauptaJci and much 
better and more simple sense, while it is obvious that 
efforts to remove a supposed impossible form created the 
monstrous dpaiti. Lindner must have overlooked the 
fact that the Sdnkhdyana Si'atda Swtra (iii, 8. 13-15) 
has 13 havirucchi-ddscDicih 14 na sauhityam p)'>'dpniiydt 
15 somam rdjdnam candramasam hhahmydmiti manasd 
dhydyann aindti. The Anandasrama edition has dpayati. 

The passage xxvii, 1 presents special difficulties, which 
have not altogether been removed by Aufrecht’s handling 
of it.^ It runs utsrjyate dasame ’hany anustub vdy 
anustup saisd vdk pra tad ohnsi krdravaheva- hhavati . 
tasmad utsrjyate ned vdcam aslddmeti . atho sarvdny 
evaitac chanddiiisy anu.stubham abhisampddayanti tad 
endm 

ndhai vdhh imrse s ad rd m 
710 endiii p7'asisrksdni 
no tv evdiiyatra ydinakl 
pumscalyd ayanarh me ’stiti 

anustub bhy esd dasame ’han pariyltd. 

Now Aufrecht recognized, what is certain, that ydmaki 
is ydini with the in.serted affix ak, which is recognized by 
the grammarian.s,® but he treated the passage as it has 
always been treated, as prose, and rendered it, “ Deshalb 
will ich einerseits sie wieder beruhren, well ich mich mib 
keinem (larmenden) Cudra-weibe befassen will ; noch 
gehe ich zu einer ganz verschiedenen Form iiber, sonst 

* ZDMG. xxxiv, 175, ITU. 

2 Krurarareha preferred by Aufrecht .and read in the Anandiisrama 
erlition seems to ignore the word ohu.sl. 

3 Mahdhhd^ya on Panini, v, 3. 68 ; Kd.<ikd on v, 3. 77, 
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wiirde man von mir sagen, icli gliclie eiiier lockeren 
Dime.” To get this sense he has to read prasisaksdni 
( Vi nay aka has prasahgenechdmi), to ignore tlie metre, 
which forbids us to take siulrdm with no endm, and to 
take the last iti as introducing a quotation of the last line 
only, and to suppl^^ the sense “ sonst wurde man von mir 
sagen”. It is also probable that as well as 2 y>' 0 -sisakmni 
it would be necessary to read net to secure the sense aimed 
at. Prasisaksdni, if read, would be irregular in form. 

Now iti can only refer to the whole stanza, and it can 
be taken in two w'ays : either it can give the reason for 
abhisanipddayanti and the words following he referred 
to the anustubh generally, or less probably, aniistub hhy 
esd means the verse just cited and paripltd means 
that it is a Yajnagatha, a term found in the Brahniana 
xviii, 3. This interpretation did not suggest itself to 
Aufrecht, doubtless because he did not see in the words 
a verse, but that it is a verse is quite undeniable. No 
accident can account for its structure otherwise. The words 
tad endm are, it seems, prehxed to it to adapt it to tlie 
sense desired, the verse itself being complete but not in 
contact with the context. The first three lines then give 
satisfactory enough sense, as the anustubh is not used 
openly, but all is reduced in terms of counting to 
anustubh verses. The last line, however, presents most 
serious difficulties. It is clear that it describes what he 
does, not what people would say of him if he did other- 
wise, and the parallel as it stands is not easy to work 
out satisfactorily if ayanani is taken as 

a subjective genitive. The other course is to take it, 
contrary to the normal use, as an objective genitive, and 
to hold that as a iSudra the .speaker is unwilling to 
approach her, but nevertheless cannot give her up for 
good, in which case a fair sense is attained. It must 
be noted that if Aufrecht’s version is kept it is still 
very difficult to see the point of the mention of a Sudra 
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and the comparison Avith a, pumscali, so that there is no 
superiority in his version in tliis case. 

Another point of interest in tlie Kau^ltnki is its 
mention of a passage which occurs only, so far as recorded, 
in the Maitrdyanl Samhitd: it is in iii, 4, where Ave 
read ndtrdrjnim hotrdcl ity aha, Avhieh must refer to tlie 
divergent ritual practice of anotlier school, and in point 
of fact the Maitrdyanl has in iv, 10. 3 this mantra, and 
noAA'here else does it seem to be given, so tliat it is 
rea.sonably probable that Ave have a case of use of the 
Maitrdyanl, as is quite natural. That a Pratika is meant 
is not recognized by Lindner and also not by the Vedic 
Concordance, Avhich has corrected many of Lindner's 
omissions. 

In another passage a mere redivision of the text will 
yield sense out of nonsense ; in xvii, 9 Lindner has 
dre2jhantah saylrams tan ha tac ceMim tanvd iti pdpmd 
ndpadhrpioti. The sense of cexfim tanvd is not obvious; 
the MSS. read tac ceetirn tinvd, or vitacce^fan tim'd, or tac 
ce/jitarii tinvd. Clearly they mean no more nor less than 
tac cestanti nvd, and the sense is obvious: the evil one 
does not a.padhrmoti because he reflects that those, 
Avho are lA'ing di'ephantah, cestanti -nvai. Nevertheless 
the Anandasrama edition reads as in Lindner's text. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


THE DEX.A.RIUS .4S .A PROOF OF DATE 
In his excellent Avork on the history of Indian 
literature ^ Professor M. Winternitz .states that Avorks 
in Avhich the Roman denarius is mentioned as dinara 
cannot have come into existence before the second 
century A.D., as the.se coins could only have reached 
India through the Greek.s, and the pronunciation of « as i 
began first in the period of the empire, a vieAV Avhich he 
accepts from Profes.sor J. Jolly in his Rccht und Sifte - 

^ Or-.schichte der iiidischtn Liffprafitr, ii, i, 21G, n. 4. - p. ‘23. 
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in the Grundrtss der indo-arischen Pliilolofjie iind 
Altertiimskunde. 

But this argument, -whatever its justification when 
Professor Jolh’'s book was written, cannot possibly be 
accepted. To the arguments adduced in an earlier note 
in this Journal (1907, pp. 681-3) I would now add that 
Professor A. Thumb, in the fourth edition of K. Brugmann's 
Griechische Graminatik (which in its second edition with 
G. Meyer's Griechische Grammatik (now out of date) 
formed Jolly’s authority), expressly states (§ 9) that i and 
e were often interchanged in the Hellenistic Greek of Asia 
Minor and Egypt, and (§ 11) that in the Hellenistic period 
e approximated more and more to the i vowel, as the 
interchange with ei and i on papyri after the middle of 
the second century B.C. shows, though he thinks that the 
complete identification of the two sounds belongs to the 
conclusion of the ancient period of Greece. This is 
abundantly adequate to show that the transliteration 
chnCira need not be later than the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

That the AvaddnasataJca in which the word occurs is 
earlier than the second century A.D. I do not wish to 
contend, but mereU* that the use of dindra does not 
compel us to assign it to that date as an upper limit. 
Dindra, as is well known, occurs in the present text of 
the Kalpasiifru of Bhadrabahu.^ 

A. Bkuriedale Keith. 


SANSKRIT INSCRIPTION* OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC 
SOCIETY 

This inscription is on a stone block standing in the hall 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and the writing covers an 
area of about 3 ft. 7 in. in width by 1 ft. 2 in. in height. 
The characters are of the Northern t^-pe called Lantsa, 
nail-headed, and similar to those used in many MSS. from 
' See .Tiicobi, SEE. xxii, ‘iSi ; Jolly, SBE. xxxiii, pp. xvii. xviii. 
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about the twelfth to the fourteenth century. It is only 
the first part of a record, so that its exact purport is not 
clear. The following is an abstract of the contents : — 

I.IXE. 

1. Introduction. 

2. Praises of Choda-Ganga, whose empire extended from the 

Godavari to the Ganges. 

2-4. Praises of his descendant Ananga-Bhima, a great warrior, 
who overcame a Yavana enemy. 

4- 5. Eulogj' of the charms of Bhima’s daughter Chandrika. 

5- 6. Eulogy of the valiant Haihaya prince Paramardin. 

6. Praise of the land of Utkala (Orissa). 

G-7. Panegyric of the sanctuary of Ekamra (i.e. Bhuvanesvara 
in Orissa). 

8. Description of the lake Bindu-saras at Ekamra. 

10-11. In the reign of Bhanu-deva, the son of Narasiiiiha-deva, 
in the Saka year 1100, the princess Chandrika built at 
Ekamra a temple to Vishpu. 

12- 13. The dedicatory inscription of the temple was written 

by Umapati. 

13. Bhima addressed Chandra-devl. 

13- 14. The accomplished and pious Chandrika was given to the 

Haihaya prince Paramiidi. 

15. Paramadi fought against the enemies of Narasiiiiha-deva, 
and pursued them even into the other world (i.e. he fell 
in battle). 

15-17. Chandrika visited the temple of Vishnu at Ekamra, and 
there paid worship with great magnificence to Balabhadra, 
Krishna, and Subhadra. 

The person.s mentioned are : Choda-Ganga (Ananta- 
varnian), the East Gaiiga king of Kaliiiga-nagara, wdio 
was crowned in 1078 and died about 1142; his great- 
grandson Ananga-Bhima ; the latter's daughter Chandrika- 
devi, and her husband the Haihaya Paramardin or Para- 
madi ; Narasimhavdeva I, the son of Ananga-Bhima ; 
Narasiihha’s son Bhanu-deva I ; and the poet Umapati. 
The exact sequence of events is not clear. 

L. D. Barnett. 
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THE PUEANIC HISTORIES OF THE EARLY ARYAS 

In JRAS.1914,pp,267 ft", Mr. Pargiter published a history 
of the Indian Aryas antecedent to the great war of tlie 
Kurus and Pandavas, basing it entirel}' on the Epic and 
Puranas. It was a formidable task. One would think it 
easier to construct a history of the early Greeks from tlie 
wars and genealogies and adventures of the Herakleids 
and the descendants of Erectheus. Fortunately for us 
Mr. Pargiter is thoroughly master of his materials, and 
has produced a history amph’ supported by his authorities. 
For the first time the legends and traditions of the Puranas 
have been woven into a consecutive and intelligible whole. 

And now, the work being done, the question arises : 
IVhat is the value of this traditional history ? Are these 
traditions genuine ? Are we to put them on a level with 
the traditional history of England from the time of Brut, 
as related by the veracious GeottVey of Monmouth, and 
to consider the genealogies on a par with the Holyrood 
portraits of the successors of Fergus McAlpine ? Or shall 
we consider them as, in part at anj’ rate, genuine ti’aditions, 
containing elements of truth, although intermixed with 
much that has been intentionally fabricated ? That is 
the question to which I address myself, and I promise 
to treat it chiefiy from the standpoint of ethnology. Of 
the literary questions discussed between Mr. Pargiter and 
his critics I am not a competent judge, and with those 
questions this paper has nothing to do. I would merely 
remark that the Epic and the Puranas in their present 
form are admittedl}^ late. The Epic, according to Professor 
Hopkins, first took shape c. B.C. 400-200, and was not 
completed for several centuries later A while '■ there is no 
reasonable probability of the existing Puranas antedating 
A.o. 300 ' ; so sa\'s Professor Keith.- The traditions, 
therefore, do not derive any weight from external 

^ Hopkiii'n, Unfit Epic of Iiulift, p. 39S. 

' Keith in JKAS. 1914, p. 741), n. I. 
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authority ; they must depend entirely on their own 
intrinsic evidence. 

Mr. Pargiter has appended to his paper a map showing 
the final distribution of the Lunar, Solar, and Yadava 
kingdoms. The most superficial con.sideration will show 
this map to be a politico-ethnographical one. The Druhyus 
are the Indo-Afghans, the Anavas the Indo- Aryans of the 
Panjab. Anarta includes Southern Rajputana, Malwa, 
and Gujarat — countries politically connected with Kanauj 
before and after the commencement of the Christian era, 
but, owing to the rise of the Rajputs in the eighth 
century A.D., now partly Indo- Aryan. Kosala, Videha, and 
Vaisala are inhabited by the speakers of Eastern Hindi or 
Behari. Kasi ought to bo included in this group, but is 
artificially separated from it, in order to connect it with 
Madhyadesa. Bengal and the Dekhan stand outside all 
these. In a word we have here an ethnographical table 
very similar to the one in the 10th chapter of Genesis; 
and the example of Josephus ^ shows us how the original 
data may have been stretched to embrace later knowledge 
and new conditions. 

I regard this table as a very valuable document. It 
proves that the population is now ethnically much the 
same as it was at the commencement of the Christian era, 
and for some time before it. The ethnographical survey 
of India divides the Indian Aryans into two groups — the 
Indo- Aryans of the Panjab and Rajputana, and the Aiyo- 
Dravidians of the United Provinces and Bihar. When 
the hymns of the Rig Veda were composed, the Aryas 
were homogeneous. Before this table was drawn up all 
the present differentiations were complete. We know 
through the Greeks that the Indo-Aryan type has not 
materially changed since the days of Alexander, but the 
present table is the earliest document, so far as I know, 
to throw light on the Aryo-Dravidian. 

‘ Josephus, Antiq. i, c. 6. 
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And next I note that this Puranic history is not 
only an Aryo-Dravidian production ; it is a production of 
Madhyadesa iu the most limited signification of that 
term ; other legends and traditions have been partially 
woven iu, more especially the legends of the Yadavas 
and Haihayas ; but the main subject is the history of 
Madhyadesa. Round this the history revolves ; to 
Madhyadesa the history returns. The compilers cared 
little for anj-thing outside Madh3mdesa and the Yadavas. 
The traditional history of the Panjab, as we shall presently 
see, is a purely artificial production, and the Solar line of 
Ayodhya is thrown into the .shade. And j'et it was from 
Kosala and Aj’odhjA that the first Aryan expedition .set 
out to explore Southern India, an expedition as famous as 
that of the Argonauts, while Rama is the god and hero 
2Ktr excellence of half the Aiyo-Dravidians. 

A striking peculiarity of these traditions is their coniplete 
obliviousness of the Aryan invasion through tlie Kabul 
Valley and the Panjab. Before this could happen the 
fusion of Arj’as and Dravidians must have been so 
complete that all sense of a foreign element in the former 
must have disappeared. For the Dravidians, of course, 
the histoiy of the Aiyan immigration b}.* waj’ of the 
Panjab had no interest. Mr. Pargiter brings out the 
disappearance of this consciousness veiy clearly. He saj’s, 
indeed, that tradition brought PurCiravas from the middle 
Himtilayan region. But the evidence is veiy weak. It 
consists chiefly' in the connexion of Pururavas with the 
Gandharvas,^ and belongs wholelj’' to the region of pure 
mjdh. In anj" case the thing is impossible. Nothing 
can be more certain than that the Aiyas entered India hy 
way of the Kabul Yallej' and the Panjab. If there were 
nothing else the evidence of ethnologv’ would prove it. 
Phj’sically the Indo-Ar\-an belongs to the type of the 
^Mediterranean man ; he is its most eastern representative. 

1 .JRAS. 19U, pp. 291-2. 
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Strabo, one of our oldest authorities, compares him to the 
Eg 3 ’ptiand And Riplej*, one of our most recent, sa\-s 
tliere can be no doubt of his relationship to the Berber, 
the Italian, or the Spaniard.- In stature the Indo-Ar\'an 
agrees with the Saka, and Pumpelh's excavations at 
Anau on the Trans-Caspian Ilaihva\- show that Homo 
Mediterraneus was one of the oldest — indeed, so far as we 
yet know, the very oldest inhabitant of the Turkestan 
steppes. We have therefore good reason to conclude that 
the Aiyas came from Turkestan. But besides the evidence 
of ethnology there is the direct evidence of the Rig 
Veda, which is sufficient in itself, as well as the inferences 
to be drawn from the irruption of Aryas into Iran in the 
early centuries of the second millennium B.c. The matter 
appears to be beyond dispute. 

On the other hand, the passage of the Aryas into India by 
way of the Central Himalajms is a phj’sical impossibility. 
The Aryas were veiy numerous ; there seem to have been 
over forty tribes and clans. How could they transport 
themselves, their wives and their children, their cattle, 
their horses, and their chariots over passes which are 
crossed with difficulty by small bands on foot ? There 
are not, so far as I remember, more than two, or possibly 
three, passes in Kumaon and Garhwal, over which ponies 
can be transported, and that with some difficulty. But 
the.se snow}^ ranges were the abode of the great gods, and 
from these snows the Ganges was born. To connect the 
iniaginaiy Pururavas with the snows and Mount 3Ieru 
and the Northern Kurus Avould be most natural to the 
Hindu mind. 

And now to come to the legends themselves. We are 
dealing with stories not unlike those with which Greeks 
and Romans loved to embellish their antique histoiy. 
Rfima’s expedition to Ceylon recalls the Argonauts ; the 

^ Strabo, XV, p. 690. 

2 Ripley, The Races of Europe, p. 
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battles o£ Pandavas and Kurus, in which “ auxiliar <rods ” 
and heroes take a part, remind one of Troy. Archseology 
has helped us out in Italy and the ./Egean, but in India we 
cannot expect its aid. Aryas and Dravidians were in the 
chalcolithic or rather neolithic stage. We say neolithic 
for want of a better word, but there is neither rock nor 
pebble to be found throughout the vast alluvial plains of 
Hindustan. What criteria, then, shall we apply ? 

The criteria which recommend themselves to me are 
two : the eponymous hero, and the genealogical relationship 
asserted between different tribes. Primitive men rarely, 
perhaps never, conceive of a great country, the Panjab for 
instance, as a whole ; they name a tract after the people 
who inhabit it, or they give it a descriptive title. Thus 
we have Kurukshetra, the land of the Madras, the country 
of the five rivers. It is only in a more advanced stage 
that they arrive at the conception of a countiy inhabited 
by various peoples, as a unity, and give it a common name; 
and when they do they invent for it and its inhabitants 
a common ancestor. This is the eponymous ancestor. 
A felt community of interests is only conceivable as 
a community of blood. 

The same remark applies to my second criterion. You 
create an eponymous ancestor for a whole country to 
which he gives his name ; or he is the imaginary ancestor, 
generally heroic or divine, of a tribe or gens. And under 
him you express in a genealogical table the community of 
interests between different tribes. It is not necessary 
even that the tribes should be of the same race ; they may 
merely live side by side. Greek examples readily occur; 
but the 10th chapter of Genesis furnishes perhaps the 
best illustrations of this process. Canaan begets Sidon 
and Heth and the Jebusite and the Amorite. But the 
Hittites were not Canaanites at all, but of a totally 
different race ; and the Amorite may have been Libyan by 
origin. 

JRAS. 1915. 


33 
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Now these Puranic histories supply us with numerous 
examples of this artificial fabrication of legend when 
dealing with what I call the outer belt. Anu is the 
eponymous hero of the Panjab; he is the father of its 
peoples, and he gives his name to the country. Anarta, 
Karusha, Avanti, Yidarbha, Gandhara,^ all these are 
eponymous heroes. But for Madhyadesa, the Middle 
Country, we have no eponymous hero ; only an occasional 
king, like Hastin, who gives his name to a town ; and that 
is a thing not only credible, but highly probable. So far, 
therefore, the accounts of Madhyadesa ring truer, they are 
less obviouslj' artificial than the rest. 

The Panjab furnishes the best illustration of our second 
test. Anu is the father of all the tribes of the Panjab, 
and these begin to migrate from Madhyadesa into the 
Panjab under Usinara, who is in the eighth genei’ation 
from Anu. Two of Usinara’s sons found the principalities 
of the Yaudheyas and Ambasthas ; two others found 
minor kingdoms ; while his eldest and most important 
son is yivi, the founder of the Sivis. Sivi, again, 
begets four sons wlio each start a clan — the Madrakas, 
Kaikeyas, Sauviras, and Vrishadarbhas.” Here we have 
a list of the principal clans of the Panjab arranged in 
genealogical succession. But the Si vis and the Usinaras 
are as old as the Anus; their names occur in the Rio- Veda 
and the kings of the Sivis and the Anus fought together 
against Sudas, and were together drowned in their flight. 
The Ambasthas appear somewhat later in Vedic literature. 
Ambasthas and Kaikeyas inhabited the Rawal Pindi 
country and Gandhara in the days of Ale.xander, while 
Yaudheyas are first mentioned by Panini, and were a very 
powerful tribe from the first century b.c. to the end of the 
fourth century A.D.-* The Yaudheyas occupied both banks 
1 JR.AS. 1914, pp. 270, 277, 279, 282. 

JRAS. 1914, pp. 276, 277. 

" Macdonell & Keith, Vedic Index, s. v. 

Cunningliam, Coins of Ancient India, p, 75. 
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of the Satlej, displacing the Malloi and Oxydracie. The 
omission of these two great tribes from the genealogical 
tree may perhaps he taken as a note of time. If so, this 
whole history of the Panjab must have been written up 
after the second century B.C. ; how much later it may be, 
I cannot say. 

The traditions of the Yadavas and the Yadava clan of 
the Haihayas do not offer very many instances of 
intentional fabrication. Of course, tbe raids of the iSakas, 
Pahlavas, and Yavanas into Central Hindustan are an 
obviously late interpolation, although Mr. Pargiter does 
his best to defend his authorities.^ The Yavanas are 
impossible, the Pahlavas practically so, and although Saka 
raids are possible they are most improbable. Another 
notable point is the antiquity assigned to these Yadava 
legends. If we omit the imaginarv Pururavas and his 
immediate descendants, the doings of the Yadavas take 
precedence of all the rest. There may possibly be some 
truth in this. The Yadavas are a great clan in both 
Yedic and Epic literature. They were settled partly in 
the North Doab, partly on the western bank of the Jamna 
about Mathura. Tradition is doubtless right in assigning 
to them (along with the Matsyas, who do not figure in 
these stories) the principal part of the Aryanization of 
Southern Rajputana, Gujarat, and Malwa. These 
countries must have been thinly peopled in antiquity, just 
as a large part is thinly peopled at the present day, and 
the Aryas probably overran it without much difficult}’. 
The case was very different with the other two great 
centres of Aryan influence. The Aryas of Kuru-Panchala 
and of Kosala and Yideha had to do with the dense 
population of the Gangetic basin, and with peoples whose 
civilization was little inferior to their own. Their progress 
in dealing with these masses was likely to be slow. 


JRAS. 1914, p. 2S0. 
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I turn to the history of Madhyadesa. It falls into two 
parts. The mythical Pururavas and his immediate 
descendants occupy the first page of all history ; they were 
at the beginning of things ; and by them and their 
descendants the whole of India was subdued. Pururavas, 
the grandson of Manu, with his Gandharvi wife, who 
became a Gandharva himself, is obviously not an ordinary 
human being.^ He is purely mythical. Pururavas founds 
Pratishthana (Allahabad); his two sons are the founders 
of Kasi and Kanauj. Pururavas’ grandson Ya\'ati is the 
father of Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu, Anu, and Puru, the five 
greatest and most famous of all the Aryan tribes.- These 
five go on their own way to take possession of the land, 
and the history follows them, and does not return to the 
direct Paurava line till near the end. The obvious purpose 
of this introduction to the history of the Aryas is the 
e.^altation of Allahabad, Kasi, and Kanauj. Indeed, as 
Yayati was King of Kasi, and from him all Hindustan 
was Aryanized, Kasi becomes the Aryan omphalos. The 
Satapatha-Brahmana clearly says how Kosala, Kasi, and 
Videha were Aryanized ; and its statements are confirmed 
by both ethnology and philology. The claim made by 
the Puranas for Kasi is absurd — a barefaced invention of 
the Pundits. But it is noteworthy that no attempt is 
made to represent Pururavas and his two sons as having 
given their names to Allahabad, Kanauj, or Kasi. They 
are not to be regarded as eponymous founders. Possiblv 
the story of Pururavas was invented when an attempt to 
foist them on these ancient towns would have been 
difficult. 

The Puranic history begins with the mythical 
Pururavas : it ends with Dushyaiita and his descendants, 
who immediately lead up to the Great War.^ This latter 

1 JRAS. 1914, pp. 271, 291, 292, 

= JRAS. 1914, p. 273. 

5 JRAS. 1914, pp. 283-4, 28S-9. 
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part appears to me to contain more elements of truth than 
all the rest. It bears no obvious marks of intentional 
fabrication, and it gives us what appears to be a probable 
enough history of the Aryas in the North Doab and 
Rohilkhand. It is really a Iiistory of the Bharatas ; how 
they occupied the North Doab; and coalesced with their 
neighbours and ancient enemies, the Purus. They take 
possession of North Pahchala, which according to the 
Puranas was Krivi country. Finally, the Kurus, a royal 
sept, and possibly not unconnected with the Krivis, came to 
the kingship. All this is a probable story, and it has the 
support of the Rig Veda. The Puranic history is told 
in legendary fashion ; fable and invention have taken 
possession of some old well-remembered names, and one 
cannot quote the details for fact ; but the general outline 
seems correct. 

The conclusion of the whole matter appears to be this. 
I find in Mr. Pargiter’s essay a document of first-rate 
ethnographical importance, the oldest we have regarding 
the distribution of the Indian Aryas after they had 
permanently settled in their present seats. And in the 
next place it gives us a picture of the way in which 
Aryan, or more correctly Aryo-Dravidian, adventurers set 
up Aryan kingdoms throughout Madhyadesa and the rest 
of Northern India outside the Panjab, Eastern Oudh, and 
Northern Bihar. The tribal settlements of the Indo- 
Aryans were in the Panjab, and on the west bank of the 
Jamna. In the Gangetic plain we have the mass of 
powerful confederated Aryan tribes in the Kuru-Panchala 
country (that is, in the North Doab and Rohilkhand), and 
another group of tribes skirting the Himalayas farther 
to the east and founding the kingdoms of Kosala and 
Videha. From the Yadavas of Mathura and the Matsyas 
of Alwar, Southern Rajputana and Malwa were Aryanized; 
while bands of military adventurers belonging to the 
Kuru-Panchala and the Eastern Aryas Aryanized the 
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Dravidians of the Gangetic plain. The early settlements 
had been tribal, and the land they occupied was the least 
populous and therefore the easiest to acquire. The further 
progress of the Aryan tribes south and east was barred 
by a larger and more powerful Dravidian population. 
Among them came warlike Aryan chiefs with their 
followers, carvdng out kingdoms for themselves. This is, 
I think, the picture which the Puranic legends suggest ; 
it is probable itself, and in accordance with the history of 
the Rajputs in Rajputana, the Doab, and Oudh during 
the Middle Ages. The picture has verisimilitude ; the 
exact details we shall never know. 

Of course there is another side to this history. Had 
the Brahmans not come also, the Aryan conquerors being 
few must have been speedily ab.sorbed. It M-as the 
Brahman who brought with him Aryan civilization 
and traditions, and introduced the institutions of caste. 
Brahman missionaries paved the way. Brahmans accom- 
panied the conquerors. Brahmans converted Dravidian 
potentates, and enabled them to intermarry with the high- 
born Aryas. The Aryan spirit was kept alive by the 
Brahman, who owed everything to his Aryan heritage, 
not by the exogamous semi-Aryan semi-Dravidian military 
chief. But without the protection of the chief the 
Brahman was powerless, and it was not the Brahman's 
“peaceful penetration” but the military exploits of the 
chief that enthralled the popular imagination. Eveiy 
nation has its Pandavas, its Rolands, and its Arthurs. 

J. Kexnedy. 


IRREGULARITIES IX THE PURANIC ACCOUNT OF THE 
DYNASTIES OF THE KALI AGE 

Professor Keith’s note on “ The Dynasties of the Kali 
Age” (p. 328 ante) is a reply to my note (p. 141 ante) 
and calls for notice. 
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With regard to the word hhavisye in the four lines set 
out (pp. 1-11—2), he contested iny view that it means “in 
the Bhavisya Purana ”, and asserted that it means “ in the 
future”.^ I invited him (p. 112) to prove his assertion by 
putting it into a plain and straightforward translation of 
those lines. He has declined this very simple test. He 
offers this statement instead: Bhavisye Jadliitdn has 
precisely the same sen.se as the nZ. of various MSS. 
(above, 1914, p. 1023), hluivisydn ; the kings are told of 
as futiire kings or told of as kings in the future. I take 
the obvious view that hhavisye and hhavisydn have the 
same sense as in hhavisyd ye nrpas tathd.’’ Thus he now 
asserts that hhavisye, a locative standing all by itself, has 
the same sense as hhavisydn or hhavisydh, an adjective 
qualifying “ kings ”. If the matter is so obvious, why 
did he withhold a plain and straightforward translation ? 
His positive assertion that hhavisye means “in the future’ 
now turns into the assertion that it has the sense of 
“ future ” as an adjective to “ kings ”. So he has shifted 
his crround, and grammar is ignored. It is clear, thei’efore, 
that hhavisye does not mean “in the future”. Moreover, 
it does not mean “ future ” as applied to “ kings ”, because 
it does not agree with nrpdn in the first three lines nor 
with te (i.e. kings) in the fourth, though there was no 
difficultj^ in the author’s saying hhavisydn and hhavisyd.s 
respectiveljL if he meant the word to qualify “kings ’,as in 
the phrase hhavisyd ye nrpds tathd, yfliich Professor Keith 
quotes. The fact that the author avoided that construction 
in all. four lines proves that that was not his meaning. 
He coupled hhavisye with past participles," and speaks 
of the kings who were kathita, p>athita, or prasankhydta 
in the hhavisya, so that the meaning “future ’ makes 


' JRAS., 1914, p. 1023. 

- So professor Keith himself couples hhafUt/e kathifdn at the beginning 
of his statement quoted above ; and quite rightly. 
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nonsense. Bhavisye therefore can mean nothing else 
than “ in the Bhavisya Parana 

Next, as regards the line atha MdgacVia-rdjdno hhavi- 
tdro vadcimi te, my view was that ^rdjdno hhavitdro are 
aecus. after the verb vadaini, and that the line is Pali 
and not Sanskrit. Professor Keith said, “ This is a pure 
blunder; vadd,mi te are not in the construction as often” d 
that is, his assertion was that vaddmi te are not in 
construction with, but are independent of, the preceding 
words — in which case '^rdjdno hhavitdro would be 
nominatives. The simple question then was, whether 
these words, which are nomin. in form, are realh^ aecus. 
or nomin. I pointed out that an alteration made in the 
text proved that they were regarded as accus. (p. 145) ; 
and a further proof may be added, namely, that the 
commentators explain them as such. Thus Viraraghava 
says, Magadha-rajdno Magadha-desddhipatin bhdvi'iias 
te tubhyam vaddmi. - 

Professor Keith replies quoting, as a parallel in his 
support, the line from the Brhaddevata (iv, 32) sfdcte ’sya 
rci paroksoktdj vaksydmi bhrdtaras trayah (p. 333). I may 
add an earlier passage from the same work (i, 28), tac 
chrniidhvam ca hetavah, and supply what he omits, 
namely. Professor Macdonell’s critical remarks in his 
edition of the work. Profe.ssor Macdonell has preserved 
the nomin. form of the expressions in his translation,® 
but in his critical notes he shows their true nature. On 
the earlier passage he says, “ The evidence of the MSS. 
is so strongly in favour of the ungrammatical use of the 

^ JRAS., 1914, p. 1028. 

2 So also Nityasv'arupa in Hindi, ab Maijadh-dts ke rCijdo ki saihtnti 
mat turn se kahtd hu. Sukadeva virtually implies the same, atha 
hhai-i.pjan Marjadhudhipan vakliim pralijdnJte. I have to thank Sir (1. 
Grierson for these extracts. 

^ He translates the passages thus : “In the stanza ‘ Of this ’ {asya : 
i, 164. 1) in the hymn, three brothers are spoken of in the third 
person (paroksa) — I will explain (them)” ; and “and so hear (what) the 
reasons (are) ”. 
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nom. for the acc., that I have retained it as an original 
inaccuracy (due perhaps to the metre)”; and on tlie later, 
"Another instance of the nom. being looselj' used for the 
acc. ’ (citing the earlier pa.ssage). He thus declares that 
these nominatives are used for the accusative, so they 
are not independent of the verb : and that hetavah was 
regarded as really an accus. appears from his note that 
two MSS. read instead lietiiUih, which "looks too much 
like a correction ” ; so that there also the necessity for 
alteration was felt. The very passage, therefore, which 
Professor Keith quotes in his own support, proves in 
Professor MacdonelUs words “■ the ungrammatical use of 
the nom. for the acc.” It therefore tells against his 
assertion that the verb is independent, and supports the 
commentators’ view and my own, that 'rajcino bliavitdro 
are really accus. governed by raddmi. He ignores 
Professor Macdonell’s criticism ; it shows where the 
blunder is. What is ungrammatical is not Sanskrit in 
the ordinary sense of the word. That the line is good 
Pali he has not denied. 

These two matters that I have discussed are very 
simple — questions of mere grammar and the meaning of 
words. On the first he has shifted his ground. On the 
second he wholly ignores Professor Macdonell's opinion 
on the passage he has cited, an opinion in which Professor 
Macdonell expressed a critical and unbiassed view when 
he edited the BrliadderatCi and which merited notice. 
Previously Professor Keitii twice charged me with mis- 
understanding his arguments, and when I pointed out 
that the charges were unfounded, the truth being that 
he had shifted his ground,' he otters as an explanation 
what is a fresh statement." Further, I pointed out 

' Fiiht .IRAS., I9U, pp. 739-42. Secondly, JR AS., 1914, i)p. 739, 
742-3, 1031 note : 1915, p. 143 note. 

- pp. 330-1 rtnte, which do not really explain his shifting of his 
ground, as will appear from comparing the pages cited in the pre- 
ceding note and noting what his ground was originally. 
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that he liad given an incorrect version of Professor 
Macdonell's stateinentd and this lie lias passed over 
without acknowledgment. 

In such conditions discussion is unprofitable, and I do 
not propose to carry it on upon the other points in his 
replj^ beyond sajung’, first, that anj’one who is interested 
in those points can see, on comparing his reph' carefulh' 
with all the arguments and questions that I put as clearly 
as I could in my note (pp. 142-7), ndiether he has really 
met them ; secondly, that, where he charges me with 
fresh misunderstanding, it is well to examine his position ; 
and thirdly, that in his discussion on p. 331 (which has 
very little to do with this d^mastic account) he has 
ignored the burden that I'ests on him to prove the value 
of brahmanic tradition in historical matters.” 

I must make a correction in the first footnote on p. 142. 
“ Path in the Puranas always implies writing, as far as 
I am aware.” This is incorrect, for I overlooked the fact 
that it is used with regard to mantras and applied some- 
times to the gods. I therefore frankly acknowledge my 
mistake and apologize for the over-statement.^ I with- 
draw that remark, and say only this now (so as not to 
err b}’ over-statement), that juttk in the Puranas often 
implies writing. 


■ JRAS., 1914, pp. 739 and 742-3. where tlie statement is quoted : 
1915, p. 142, n. 2. Professor KeitVi's remarks on p. 331 ante do not 
touch the .statement which is the inqiortant fact, but refer to the reason 
which I did not discuss as being .secondary (.JRAS., 1914, p. 743). His 
new rendering of hi.s words (p. 143, note) still corroborates that 
statement. 

- .JRAS., 1914, p. 74,3. The “total lack of the historical sen.se " is 
a fact, apart from any explanation of it. His reference to pessimism on 
p, 331 conveniently ignores the fact. 

• I had prepared a note to correct the mistake, and sent it in for 
publication m the last part of the .Journal before I knew that Professor 
Keith had written his reply ; but, as he had sent that in, it was 
considered better that my correction should wait and be incorporated 
in this my reply. Otherwise it would have appeared at the same time 
as his reply. 
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This correction does not artect iny argument about the 
word hhavi^fye in tliis note or in my former note 
(pp. 141-2), because in both places I have used the word 
]infjLita without translating it, and the argument holds 
good even if jKifhita be rendered ‘‘mentioned' , “declared”. 
Hence the conclusion that bhavisye can mean nothing but 
“ in the Bhavisya Purana ” stands valid. The Matsya 
and ^ ayu have two lines in common ; and the Matsya 
reads in both (pp. 141—2) bhavisye kathitdn nrpdn, but 
instead of kathitdn the Vayu reads pathitdn in the fii'st 
(p. 141) and tdvato in the second. Thus kathitdn and 
pathddn are applied to a composition, a Purana. The 
variations were evidently made by the Vayu, and 
especially so since its account is later than that in the 
Matsya: so that pathitCin is an intentional change, and 
therefoi'e ditfers from kathitdn in meaning and can only 
reasonably mean “ read ”. Seeing that writing had been 
introduced into India about a thousand years before the 
date of the Vayu account, and that epigraphical remains 
show it was in wide and general use, this inference is 
altogether natural and obvious. The dynastic account 
therefore had been written down when the Vayu 
borrowed it from the Bhavisya, as I stated (p. 146). 

F. E. Pargiter. 


AGXISKAXDHA AXD THE FOURTH ROCK-EDICT OP 

ASOKA 

In a series of interesting notes which Mr. F. W. Thomas 
is contributing to the pages of the JEAS. this word in the 
second sentence of the fourth rock-edict of the Buddhist 
emperor Asoka occurs as Ho. 6 on pp. 394 and 395 
of 1914. Examining the views of Senart, Btihler, and 
Professor Hultzsch, Mr. Thomas gives it as his rendering 
of Asoka’s aygikhaiiuUi that it means nothing else than 
“ bonfire 
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This rendering may be accepted as correct in a general 
sense ; but it is capable, I think, of a more particular 
interpretation as a peculiar kind of bonfire. There is 
a kind of bonfire which is of peculiar appropriateness to 
festivities of a holy character. In temples in South India 
there is a particular “ fe.stival of lights ” celebrated on the 
full moon of the month of Karttika (Solar). This is 
common, with a difference of a daj’, to both Siva and 
Visnu temples alike. A tree-trunk, usually coco-nut or 
palmyra, according to localitj’-, is planted in the ground, 
decorated artificially with bunting and festoons, more or 
less elaborately according to means. The shape given to 
it is generally that of a car. As soon as the lamps in the 
temple, in large temples often many thousands, are lighted, 
soon after it is dark, this tree is set fire to. This is called 
in Tamil solckappanai, in popular parlance sokkapjidnai. 
This is composed of two Tamil words — sokka, the participial 
adjective, and panai. The firet may be rendered either 
“pretty” or “decorated”, and the latter “ palmyra”. This 
festival is celebrated in commemoration of the victory of 
Visnu Trivikrama over the Emperor Bali, whom the 
former sent into the nether world, having taken up the 
earth and heaven in 2 paces of the “ 3 paces of earth” 
granted to him. It seems to me that Asoka’s aggikhamd(^ 
is exactly the Tamil sokkwppanai. 

There are references in the Tamil classics to palmyra 
trunks having been made use of for beacon-lights in ports. 
A tall tree-trunk was planted, with a big lamp of fresh 
clay on top. Such a one is referred to in the Pattin- 
uppalai in reference to the citj' of Puhar at the mouth 
of the Kavery River. A similar big lamp, but without tlie 
palmyra trunk, is lighted on the Karttika day on the top 
of the hill at Tiruvannamalai, and, I am told, is seen for 
many miles around. 

If the third century analogue of this palmyra lamp — and 
this seems more than likely before Asoka got into the 
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habit of planting pillars which eventually developed into 
the dhvajustanibhas (flagstafls) of modern times — be what 
Asoka refers to bj’ the term aggikhamclha, which the 
Shahbazgarhi version makes jotikamdlia (jydtiskandha), 
what then is the meaning of the second sentence of the 
fourth rock-edict ? 

Taking the Girnar version of the edict as the standard 
for the purpose, the first three sentences make the state- 
ments that for centuries ill-treatment of God’s creatures, 
want of affection towards relations, and want of affectionate 
reverence towards Brahmans and Bhikshus had been the 
normal condition ; with the adoption of the Dharma by 
Asoka all this gave way to a better order of things ; the 
beat of this great ruler’s drums is, lo ! i-eally the sound of 
the Dharma ; the sights to be seen under this ruler are 
the sights of cars, elephants, fire-trees, and such other holy 
sights ; in consequence of these the evil practices of the 
people have given place to good to such a degree as was 
never before witnessed. This seems to be the logical 
order of the ideas. The particle aho (“ what wonder ? ”) in 
itself contains a predicate. The beat of drums calling 
a war mu,ster is only a call to assemble for the celebration 
of a holy festival. The vimdna, elephants, fire-trees, and 
other divine forms are what would be seen in place of the 
war-chariots, fighting-elephants, “ fire-trees,” and other 
death-dealing implements of war. 

Vimdna in its origin implies an old-world Zeppelin ; 
but processional cars are so called from a fancied similarity 
of form, these being always constructed on the pattern 
of the flying-cars of the gods. Hence the name vimdna 
for the tower of the inner shrines or the sancta of temples. 
These took the place of war-chariots. 

Hasti (elephants) are in the one case merely processional 
and in the other fighting. 

Agniskandha (fire-trees), the festival trees described 
above in the one case, and combustible material prepared 
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and ready to be lighted and thrown at an enemy, or into 
his camp, etc., in the other. 

DivyCini VLLpdni, liolt'^ .sights (forms of gods), as opposed 
to the terrible sights of fighting-nien and war. 

According to the nature of the deity in particular 
temples and on particular occasions, all the paraphernalia 
indicated by these terms are to be seen in festival 
processions in the larger temples of South India to-day. 
That these were exactly the features of festivals in the 
early centuries of the Christian era is in evidence in 
the twin Tamil classics, the Silappadhikdravi and 
Muniinekhalai, in both of which is given a rather elaborate 
description of a festival to Indra. This is a festival lasting 
for twenty-eight days in all, and seems the one indicated 
in the Haghuvamsa of Kalidasa in the £oka 
“ Puruhiita-dlivajasyeva tasyonnayanapanktayah I 

Xavabhyutthanadarsinyo nanandul.i saprajalj prajal.i II ” 
“ His (Raghu's) subjects, with their children, were 
delighted at the accession of the new monarch, as 
people looking with upturned eyes at Indra’s 
flag do.” 

The actual form of the clhvaja (flag) described in this 
sloka may explain the particular mention of elephants 
in the edict. 

“ gajakaraih catuhstambham puradvari pratisthitam I 
paurah kurvanti saradi puruhutamahotsavam II ” 

This is the flag which had the figure of Airavata (Indra’s 
white elephant)^ painted on it and was kept in the temple 
of the Kalpataru (the tree that gave whatever was wished 
for), that was hoisted at the beginning of the festival. 
The festival to Indra was announced to the people by beat 
of drum taken from the shrine dedicated to Tajra, Indra’s 
thunderbolt. The beginning and end of the festival was 

^ It mu«.t be noted that the white elephant is in a way sacred to the 
Buddha also. 
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announced to the elephant itself at the shrine of Airavata 
(the elephant of IndraV This iiitiniation is understood 
to be in token of a request to bring Indra from his 
heavend The drum was mounted on the back of an 
elephant, which carried it round the town, announcing 
the festival and enjoining upon the inhabitants to do 
what had to be done by wa_y of decoration. The whole 
town was to be in festive trim. Houses of assembly and 
halls of learning had to be suitably equipped, each in its 
way, for the occasion. Temples, from that of the 
three-eyed Siva to that of the guardian deity of the 
market-place, had to put on festival array. What in 
all this is pertinent to the question in hand is that this 
elephant carrying the big drum itself was accompanied by 
“ warriors with bright swords, cars, horses, and elephants ”, 
the four proverbial elements of an army. 

“ Voliruvan maruvarum teru mavuh 
.Kaliruh cultarak kanamura ciyampip.” 

(Maniviekhalai, i, pp. 68-9.) 

On the twenty-eight days when this festival was in 
progress at Puhar at the mouth of the Kavery not only 
was it thought that Indra came down from heaven to 
preside at the festival, but all the devas in attendance on 
him also descended to earth, leaving the svarga empty 
of its people. 

“ Tivakac canti ceytaru nanna 
layirah kannuu rannO tahkula 
nal veru tevaru nalattaku cirappir 
pal veru tevaru mippatip patarntu 
mannan karikal valavanin kiyana 
jinnakar polvato riyalpina takip 
Pohnakar varitap jjotuva renpatu 
Tonnilai yunarhtor tuniporu latalir.” 

(Maniviekhalai, i, pp. 35-42.) 

^ Hilappadhikaram, bk. v, 11. 141-6. 
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“ On the occasion of propitiation of the thousand - 
eyed Indra for the benefit of this land, along with 
Indra will descend into the city (of Puhar) tlie four 
different orders and the various classes of devas as 
well, leaving the heaven of Indra {amaravaU) empty 
of the devas, just as this city was when the 
illustrious Karikala left it.” 

This passage contains the idea embodied in the divyani 
rupdni of the edict. These devas in their various degrees 
will find more or less adequate representation in the 
festive paraphernalia of temples and festivals. From this 
it will he clear that the divyani rivpdni need be neither 
more nor less divine than the other items specified. The 
passage of the edict under discussion can be rendered 
thus — 

“ But now, in consequence of the adoption of the 
Dharma (law of morality) by Devanampriya Priya- 
darsin, the sound of the drum is, lo ! but the sound 
of the Dharma ; the spectacle presented to the people, 
processional cars, elephants, bonfires, and others, the 
representations of the Devas.” 

That is, the drum that sounds is no more the war-drum, 
and the spectacle presented is no more the merciless 
destruction of God’s creatures both in war and in the 
chase. As a consequence of this change in the conduct 
of the king, the subjects reverse their previous evil 
practices to the opposite good ones in accordance with 
the proverbial Yathd rCijd talhd p)vnjdh (as the king, so 
the people). This is what exactly is stated in the 
sentence following in the edict : Ydrise, etc. 

The following two verses, which ilallinatha quotes in 
his comment on the verse 3 of canto iii of the Raghu- 
vaiiiki, would go to indicate that the festival to Indra is 
an old institution ; ' and the way in which the two 

^ [Cf. also Asvaghosa’s Buddhncarita^ i, 63, and Professor Cowell’s 
Introduction, p. xiv. — F. W. T.] 
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Buddhistic Tamil works treat of this would indicate that 
this was a cosmopolitan festival in which every one joined. 

■■ Evam yal.i kurute yatram indraketor, Yudhisthira I 
Parjanyah kamavarsi syat tasya rajye na sariisayah II ” 

“ Yudhisthira, whoever in this manner takes Indra’s 
flag in procession, in his kingdom clouds will pour 
down as much as is wished for of rain. Of this 
there is no doubt.” 

“ Caturah’am dhvajakararii rajadvare pratisthitam i 
Ahull sakradhvajaih nama pauraloke sukhavaham II ” 

“ What is quadrangular, in the form of a flag, 
fixed in front of the palace gate, that they call 
Indi'a’s flag; it bears with it the happiness of the 
inhabitants of the city.” 

The former is from the Bliavisyottara-jiurana. 

These explanations in regai'd to the nature of the 
festival, the allusion that Kalidasa makes to it, as though 
it were a thing familiar to all, the eclat with which the 
two Tamil poets describe it, and the explanation that the 
twelfth century a.d. Tamil commentary and the later 
Mallinatha are able to give of its details go to establish 
the popularity, as well as the long vogue, of the festival. 
It would not he surprising if this itself, or something akin 
to it, had been in existence in Asoka’s time, and if he 
liimself had contributed to rid it of anj'- element of 
grossness. Anyway, there is no mistaking the light 
that this festival to Indra throws upon the edict under 
consideration. If this should in the least contribute 
towards the elucidation of the particular sentence in 
the edict, the Tamil poets deserve to be gratefully 

studied. g Kkishnaswami Aiyangar. 


THE HOYSALA KING BITTI-DEYA VISHNUVARDHANA 
That the initial and final dates of this king’s eventful 
reign should he definitely fixed is very desirable, and any 
jK.\s. 1915. 34 
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light thrown on the subject is welcome, but Mr. Xara- 
simhiengar’s attempt (supra, p. 152) will not, I fear, 
be of much help. The reign can be properly reckoned 
only from the time when the king ruled independently in 
his own name. For although he was associated in the 
government while his elder brother Ballala occupied the 
throne, he was naturally during that time in only 
a secondary position. The date 1104 a.d. had been 
adopted as the probable beginning of his independent 
reign till a record came to notice (Cm 169)^ which 
seemed to indicate that Ballala was ruling in 1106. 
Hence, in Mysore and Coory from the Inscriptions, 
I gave that date as his last, and for Vishnuvardhana 
inserted the figures . . . 1111-1141, showing, not that 
1111 was the initial date, but leaving a space for his first 
year, which is still uncertain. At the same time, 1111 
was explained to be the earliest date that could be actually 
cited for him. The case of Ak 110, which is dated in 
“the 45th, the year Dundubhi, month Chaitra”, did not 
escape mj' notice. But it was rejected as too irregular 
and uncertain to base any calculation upon. There is 
no indication as to what the 45 refers to. It may be 
that the figure is really Go and stands for the &ka 
year 1065 = 1142 A.D. Used in the way suggested by 
3Ir. X arasimhiengar, it puts back the beginning of Vishnu- 
vardhana's actual reign farther than there is any warrant 
for, as his brother was certainl}- ruling in 1 1 04. His 
con\ersion by the reformer Ramanuja may well have 
taken place in 1098, before he actually came to the 
throne,- and while he was a viceroy at Tonntir, at the 
foot of the sacred hill of Melukote. 

As regards the end of liis reign, I have given it as 
1141 A.D. on the authority of Cm 96. This inscription 
was not written to record the death of the king, but 

* These references are to inscriptions in ray Epi'jruphia Carnatka. 

^ See Bhaiidaikar's Vni'<hnarii>m, Sairioni, etc., p. 51. 
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mentions it incidentalh’. It is surmised that I was 
misled by the similarity of names and mistook the general 
Bitti-Deva for the king. That is not the case. And 
Hs 137 shows that this genei’al was j-et living in 1162. 
What Cm 96 tells us is that in the Saka year 1063, year 
Durmati (no more data), when the senior king (Jiiriy- 
iinisa) Bitti-Deva ended his life (MhiJn yeyye) at 
Bankapura, and the body was being conveyed by Boppa- 
Deva-dannayaka (to the family burial-place at Sosevur — 
understood), the procession was attacked by some hostile 
band at iludugere (which is near to Sosevur). In the 
tight which took place, Binna-Gaunda (no doubt one of 
the guards in command of the e.scort) was killed in saving 
the elephant and treasury. All the leading men {prahlni- 
(jaxinduyahi) of the nine mundes'^ of the Talige-nad 
Thousand, to which he belonged, in consequence united 
in a petition to Xarasinga-Deva for a grant of land for 
the fallen man’s son, and erected this memorial stone for 
Binna-Gaunda. 

The senior king was Bitti-Deva, as explicitly stated. 
He having died, petition Avas as a matter of course made 
to Narasimha (or Njlrasinga)-Deva, his son, as his 
successor now come to the throne. Nothing could be 
more circumstantial as to the king's death. Any in- 
scriptions professing to give a later date for Bitta-Deva 
Yishnuvardhana must therefore refer to Narasimha. As 
the latter Avas born in 1133 (B1 12-1), he Avas only about 
8 years old. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
government should be continued in the name of his 
father, Avhose death may have been sudden and not 
generally made knoAvn. But avo have inscriptions of 
Narasimha dated in 1142, 1143, 1145, 1147 and onwards. 
In Cn 228 he is expre.ssly called \ ishnuvardhana- 
Narasimha-Deva, and in this sense must be understood 

' The maiide of this Malnful region corresjioiuls with tlie mand of the 
Todas of the Nilgiris and the inandu of Coorg. 
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inscriptions later than liis father's death. It must also 
be noted that the stereotyped formula — rCijyam gpyyuttam 
ire — for the ruling king was often looseh' used without 
regard to its strict meaning. Among others, examples of 
this may be seen in Ak 57 and Hk 121. So in Hn 130 
Yishnuvardhana is said to be ruling, but Xarasimha 
makes the grant, the meaning being that the previous 
matters related belong to the reign of Vishnuvardhana. 
And what can be plainer than the statement in Ng TO 
of 1145 ? First praising Vishnus-ardhana at length, and 
mentioning the provinces he ruled, it goes on to saj' — 
d mahdnuhhdvaiihn baliya tandeyal achch-ott ida teradin 
. . . Ndrasimkan arasn-geyyutt irddam, “After that 
magnanimous one, as if stamped with the impress of his 
father, Xarasimha was reigning as king.” 

Though, under the influence of Ramanuja, Bitti-Deva 
exchanged his Jain religion for that of Vishnu, and with 
the perfervour of a new convert founded Vishnu temples 
in several important places in his dominions and made 
extensive grants of land on both banks of the Kaveri to 
Ramanuja, who is .said to have demolished 720 Jain 
temples and used the material for embanking the big 
tank at Dorasaniudra, yet there is no trace of bigotry on 
the part of the king in his domestic affairs. His first 
queen was Santala-Devi, who was a strenuous Jain, as 
was her mother. But her father u-as a iSaiva, and she 
herself died in 1131 at the Saiva holy place Sivaganga. 
An eldest son Kumara-Ballala and his eldest younger 
sister Haiiyabbarasi or Hariyala-Devi are mentioned in 
1129, but the former must have died, as he does not 
appear anywhere again. By Lakkuma or Lakshmi-Devi 
the king had the .son Xarasimha who succeeded him, born 
in 1133 and crowned from the day of his birth. This 
happy event, together with a victory won on the same 
day, the king ascribed to the favour of Parsvanatha of 
the Jains. In 1134 he married a Pallava princess named 
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Bammala-Devi, and she was the patta-muliadevi or 
crowned cliief (jueen down to 1141, during winch time 
Rajala-Devi, a princess of Chalukya connexion, was the 
piriy-arasi. In 1136 he married another yantala-Devi, 
who bore a lovelj^ daughter, Chikka-Santale, but they 
both died the same year, and Siva temples were erected 
to their memory by the mother of the family. With 
Bammala-Devi ma\' have come into the Hoysala kingdom 
a special Saiva influence. As regards other parts of 
Mysore, evidence has lately been found that the 
Bhoganandisvara temple at Nandi, at the foot of 
Nandidroog, was erected before 806 by Ratnavali or 
JIanikabbe, queen of Bana-Vidyadhara, one of the line 
of Mahabali kings who claim to have made Siva their 
doorkeeper. A matha also existed in connexion with the 
Yoganandisvara temple at the summit of the hill, and 
the Kalamukha sect of Siiva yogis were recognized in that 
part in the eighth century. Then farther north, in 943, 
under the Nolambas, who were Pallavas, Chilluka 
represents himself as a reincarnation of Lakulisa, a great 
?jaiva teacher of the first centiuy. Under the Chalukyas, 
in 1035, there was, in the Shimoga country, a Kalamukha 
monastery at Balligave, the capital of the Banavasi 
province, where a Lakulisa had his abode. But it was 
in 1136 that we find the Kalamukhas settled at 
Dorasamudra (Halebid), and in the same century they 
appear at Arsikere and other places around. 

L. Rice. 

SIR .T. H. MARSHALL S KHAROSTHI INSCRIPTION FROM 

TAXILA 

A few further remarks may be allowed concerning this 
interesting discovery : but they shall he brief. 

1. Ayasa. This reading is fully continued by the 
photograph. It is satisfactory to note that the proposed 
reading viyasa has been withdrawn (by its author, Dr. J. F. 
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Fleet, p. 316) ; for, though it might have been 

possible to argue that the facsimile does not absolutely 
exclude it, the form did not seem to be dialectically 
reconcilable with the rest of the inscription. 

Dr. Fleet now (p. 317) adopts the explanation of aya^u 
as genitive of uyam, which I had previousl}' (1914, p. 989 ) 
suggested as a pos.sibilit\y referi-ing to a passage in Pi.schel s 
Prakrit Grammar, which I also cited (loc, cit.). Wliile 
this may be acceptable as a last resort, I am still unprepared 
to rely upon it. and prefer rather to find an error on the 
part of the workman who copied the record, whose care- 
lessness has been alreadj' noted (siipra, p. 156). 

The use of the genitive has been made the subject of 
some observations, both in regard to the word ayusa 
here and in regard to cases elsewhere, especially the 
maharayasa mahamtasa of the Taxila plate. Tlie true 
doctrine concerning the genitive, that it signifies “ in the 
reign of ” the king in cjue.stion, was clearly laid down b\- 
M. Senart (Journal Asiutiqiie, viii, xv, pp. 127-8) ; it was 
accepted by Bdhler (Epigruphia Indicu, iv, p. 56), and 
it has not to my knowledge been seriously impugned. It 
is analogous to the genitive on coins, and may be explained 
as due either to ellipse of “ in the reign ”, or, as I my.self 
should rather hold, as a genitive absolute, the predicate 
being “ king ”, whether expressed or understood. Hence 
I see no reason to follow Dr. Fleet in taking it in the case 
of the Taxila plate as dependent upon the word “ month ” 
(p. 315). 

2. Khusanasa. Baron von Stael-Holstein is probably 
prevented at the present time from considering this new 
evidence (JKAS., 1914, pp. 990-1), which definitely proves 
that the composers of Indian inscriptions regard the racial 
or family designation as Kuxana and not Kum, and from 
considering also M. Levi’s note upon the occurrence of 
both forms in the Chinese translations of the Ahhidkarma- 
')nahdvihhdpl-sdstra(JB,AS.,1914, pp. 1019-20). Probably 
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he would admit, what to me has never seemed doubtful, 
tliat the KliU'<aiKi^‘(t of the coins is also a genitive 
singular, but would still hold that the evidence which 
he has adduced suffices to prove that the real name was 
and that this is represented by the Chinese form 
Yue-c]ii. Kicei-shdn being later, and due to importation 
from India. To what I have previoush' (pp. 990-1) urged 
to this effect I should like to add that the simplest 
explanation of all is that the genitive plural of the original 
dialect, Guyana, “ of the Gusas," was mistaken in the first 
instance by Indians only for a nominative singular and 
accordingly declined. Thus India’s acquaintance with 
this race begins with a sort of Hobson-Jobsonism. This 
explanation deserves consideration, and it has met with 
the approval of several eminent scholars. 

3. Sir J. H. ilarshall's observations (JRAS., 1914, 
p. 983, and eupra, pp. 195-6) remind me of the fact 
that in Wilson’s Aruma Antiqua also (pp. 73-4 and 
101-2) correspondences are noted b}" Ma.sson between 
different . styles of building observed in topes and the 
coins found in tlie topes. We may add the fact that 
tope No. 13 of Hidda, as it contained the Hidda in- 
scription of the year 28 {■<:Hp)Xi, pp. 91-6), will belong to 
the style pi-evalent under the Kaniska dynasty. 

It would accordingly be possible for Sir J. H. Dlarshall 
to compare his results at Taxila (pei'haps he has done so 
already) with the plates contained in Ariana Antiqua, 
and so to ascertain whether there are any interesting 
correspondences. 

F. W. Thomas. 


MALAVA-G.AX A-ST H tTI 

Dr. J. F. Fleet in his last note upon this expression 
{supra, pp. 138-40) again upholds the view that the 
word gan}u is here used in the sense of “ tribe ’ . He 
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does not, however, adduce any passage from Sanskrit 
writing where tliis meaning is either authorized or 
appropriate. Tlie sole evidence supplied is the occurrence 
of the meaning “ tribe ” in the list of quasi-synonymical 
renderings given in Monier-Williams’ Dictionary : such 
a citation Avill have no weight with any scholar of 
Sanskrit. The exact meanings of the word are carefully 
set out in the St. Petersburg Lexicon and the native 
Indian vocabularies, and the idea of tribe is not included 
among them. 

It is plain, however, that Dr. Fleet himself does not 
rely upon the precise meaning “ tribe as inherent in the 
word itself, but considers that the established general 
sense of “collection”, “group”, etc., may in certain 
contexts have that import. But the idea of “ tribe ” is 
a special one, and it is a complex political conception, 
which in Latin is represented hy <jens, natio, and tribiis, in 
Greek by ^v\ou and and with similar particularity 

ill other languages. The Sankrit employs the word jdti, 
and the fact that in the expression Mdlava-gana q. different 
w'ord is used indicates that a different conception is to be 
conveyed. We should not in English substitute “ the 
group of Judah” for tlie “tribe of Judah”, as a mere 
linguistic variant, more especially in an official record. 

Dr. Fleet might “ maintain ” (p. 139) that in connexion 
with names of peoples such as MCilava and Yaudheya the 
best rendering of the word is “tribe”: and, if anything 
like proof were intended, appeal might be made to the 
facts of the case. But the facts of the case are what is 
principally is question ; hence we must rely upon evidence 
from some other side. Now precisely the evidence required 
has been supplied by Mr. Jayaswal in the paper to which 
I have referred, evidence for the use of the word yana in 
a deKnite political sense, a sense appropriate to the present 
ca.se, which he renders by “ republic ”, but which may 
better be represented by “ governing body ” or “ senate ” ; 
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and this is accordingly the only sense which has a title 
to consideration hered 

It will be observed that Dr. Fleet speaks (p. 139) of 
‘ the ordinary general sense” of the word “tribe”, and 
seems to think any further discriminations pedantic. But 
the facts of history, both in India and elsewhere, lend 
a substantial importance to the distinctions ’ between 

(1) a tribe as a nation supposed to be united by blood, 

(2) a tribe as a part of a nation, whether (u) as a ruling 
caste, or a subordinate caste, living among an alien stock, 
or (h) as a subdivision of a nation presumed to be racially 
homogeneous. The Mdlava and Yattdheya “ tribes ” may 
have been assignable to either (1) or (2). But I do not 
think that in either case the word f/rtao. would have denoted 
anything but the governing body of the ‘‘tribe”.® 

F. W. Thomas. 


' Let me add the following quotation from the iv, 4. '29-30 : — 

f t >] 

iingft'rrtT wrsmi n 

“ What families, corporations, and are well known to the king, 

these should deal witli people's atiairs, excepting cases of violence 
and theft. The corporations should consider an affair which has 
not been considered by the families ; the that not decided 

by the corporations ; the officials that not determined by the 

~ For these and other distinctions see the Oxford English Dictionary. 

Dr. Fleet is under the impression (p. 13S and note) that in a former 
note (1914, p. 1010) I misrepresented his connexion with this matter. 
But it will be seen upon inspection that both in the reference to his 
ailherence to his “original interpretation of it twenty-five years 
ago ’ (his own phrase) and also in the statement regarding the 
“substance *’ of his “original ’* rendering I intended to confine attention 
to the meaning of tlie word garni, in regard to which the references seem 
to hold good. Previously (1913. p. 413) I had carefully stated the 
difference of Dr. Fleet's two successive views. 
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1. Yoga ex oversigt over dex systematiske Yoga- 

FILOSOEI, paa ;;'nindlag af kilderne af PoE'L Tuxex. 
pp. [vii], 215. Copenhagen, 1011. 

2. The Yoga-sv.stem oe Pataxjai.i. or the Ancient 

Hindu Doctrine of Concentration of Mind, embracing 
tlie mnemonic rules, called Yoga-sutras, of Patanjali, 
and the comment, called Yoga-bhashya, attributed to 
Yeda-vjAsa, and the explanation, called Tattva- 
vai 9 ai'adi, of Yaehaspati - micra. Translated from 
the original Sanskrit bv James Hacghtox Woods. 
Professor of Philo.sophy in Harvard University. 
The Harvard Oriental Series, edited by Charles 
Rockwell Laxmax. Vol. xvii. Cambridge, ^lassa- 
chusetts, 1914, 

Neither of these works, both dealing with the Yu(j(i- 
doctrine as one of tlie six schools of Indian philosophy, 
can relj- appreciablj- upon the attraction of novelty. On 
the one hand, the Uo(/((-system has been expounded by 
a succession of competent .scholars, ending with Garb(‘ 
and Deussen ; and, on the other, tlie texts and chief 
commentaries have been more than once edited and 
translated. The giound covered by the work of Professor 
Woods is also that covered by the translation of Rama 
Prasada in The Sacred Books of the Hindus, which supplies 
in addition the text of the Srdrus and the Bhdsya, and 
it is also partly covered by that of Ganganatha Jha, 
published at Bombay in 190'7. Professor oods, however, 
verj' possibly undertook his task, which has occupied 
a long period, before the publication of Riima Prasada’s 
work in 1910. 
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It is, therefore, to the perfection of the two works 
that we must look for the justification of their existence. 
Dr. Tuxen’s treatise, approved as a degree tliesis under 
the auspices of Profe.ssor Dines Andersen, is marked bj' 
a high degree of care and thoroughness. Some twenty 
pages are devoted to the history and texts of the school, 
after which we embark upon a detailed examination of 
its tenets, first on the theoretical side (pp. 25-133) and 
then on the practical (pp. 137-206). In both parts 
Dr. Tuxen’s method, which gives to the book its chief 
value, is the same ; he expounds the doctrines as far as 
possible in the language of the authorities, giving at the 
foot of the page frequent extracts from the Sanskrit 
originals. We thus obtain a view of the system from the 
inside, as if we were reading the actual texts ; whereby 
we gain a good part of the advantage of a translation. 
This is especially useful in the practical section, where 
the precise import and concatenation of the several 
technical ideas are brought very clearly, and by means of 
great patience in exposition, home to the reader. And 
there are many enlightening observations in detail. 

The most interesting chapter is that which deals with 
the characteristic feature of the Fo^u-doctrine, namely 
its theism. This doctrine, so conspicuously wanting in 
the Saiikhya and in the closely allied Buddhist and 
Jaina systems, has but little support in the older 
Brahmanical literature. We are tempted to suppose that 
it arose at a more or less definite period, and won for 
itself a place in ditferent sects at about the same time. 
In the Fn^a-.system it is .so obviously an excrescence that 
a difficulty has always been found in explaining its 
presence. The doctrine of the school is here very clearlv 
expounded by Dr. Tuxen. As a soul, God is not difterent 
from other souls ; but He has the characteristic of being 
eternally free from klems (“ evil ”). Unlike the liberated 
souls, which have no further contact with the world. He 
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is everlastingly in connexion tlierewitli, but onl\- Avitli 
the sattra (;' goodness ” and •'•'intelligence") aspect of it, 
a view which is evidently of importance with regard to 
ethics. In two ways He serves tiie purpose of the j'ogins 
first as the highest object of meditation leading to molcw, 
and secondlt’ bt’ way of removing hindrances from their 
path. He is also required as the source of the Veda, the 
inspiration of which is formally acknowledged, but not 
very adequatel}’ justified, bj’ the Saiikhj-a. 

The chapter on Praxis has also various points of interest, 
but it is chiefly in detail. We ma\’ reflect that for Indians 
also what is known as “ religious experience ” was an 
actuality, and this would naturalh’ take formal shape by 
preference in the Yoga-system. The examination of the 
import of terms is here, as we have stated, very carefully 
carried out ; and Dr. Tuxen has established a right to be 
regarded as a capable scholar in the field of Sanskrit 
philosophy — further evidence may be seen in Ids subse- 
quently published translation of the Tarkahltd.^d (Danisli 
Academy, Copenhagen, 1914) — and his work is valuable 
as a thorough, and perhaps the most detailed, exposition 
of the Yoga views. 

Professor Woods’ translation of the Yoga-siitras, witli 
two commentaries, appears under very enviai)le editorial 
conditions. No need to dwell upon the knowledge, care, 
and judgment so generously brought by Professor Laninan 
to bear upon the works whicli have the good fortune to 
appear under his editorship in the Hm'rard Oriental 
tSeries. But in this volume he has, in conjunction with 
Professor Woods, surpas.sed himself. Rarely can any 
Ixjok have appeared with so many excellences as such. 
The case was one calling for a special effort. A translation 
of a Sutra treatise with commentaries and super- 
commentaries, containing several strata t»f citation and 
reference and recjuiring constant insertion of explanatory 
additions, offers abitndant scope for the printer s art. It 
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will be admitted that in this volume the pi'oblem has been 
thoroughly mastered. B\' the aid of various discriminations 
and divisions of type, and otlier devices, whicli, though 
numerous, are never confusing, the reader is enabled to 
see at every point precisely where he stands, and the 
general impression is one of admirable clearness. 

Professor Woods brings to the work the special 
qualifications of a recognized exponent of philosophy. 
It represents the labour of a number of years, commencing 
with a study of the Sutras under Professor Deussen, and 
including a visit to native and other authorities in India ; 
and among the names of tho.se to whom acknowledgments 
are made we find those of Professor Venis, Colonel Jacob, 
and Professor Jacobi. The numerous and apposite 
annotations and the list of works referred to are evidence 
of the care spent upon the task. The citations are as 
far as possible traced to their sources, and everything has 
been supplied in the waj’ of conspectus, abstracts, and 
indexes, the last-named including a complete Sanskrit 
word-index to the Sidras. The introduction discusses the 
identity of the suppo.sed author of the Sutras, Patahjali, 
and the evidence for dating the two commentaries. 
Arguments are adduced against the current Indian 
identification of the SuArakCira with the author of the 
MaJiCibtidsya. 

It is, no doubt, primarih’ as a translation that the book 
calls for judgment. Professor Woods speaks with diffidence 
of his venture in rendering into English texts and com- 
mentaries which have not been thoroughly tackled by 
European or American scholars ; and he is fully entitled 
to consideration on tliat account. We should not, however, 
understand him to disparage the two meritorious works 
of competent Indian .scholars to which we have alreadv 
referred. But, no doubt, the task of the European 
translator has its di.stinctivc features. He must pay more 
attention to the grammatical structure of his text ; and he 
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must further display extra care in making the import 
of technical terms clearly appreciable by the reader. 
From this point of view we may .see that Professor Woods’ 
Version has great merits ; it is no doubt the best translation 
for reading in connexion with the Sanskrit texts. The 
sentences are .sometimes broken up for convenience in 
rendering and to avoid cumbrou.s phraseology. But 
otherwise the translation is distingui.shed by scrupulous 
literalness. The sequence of thought is carefully marked, 
as also the precise meaning of connecting words, and 
ellipses are more than liberall}’ supplied by bracketed 
additions. In spite of this, and by benefit of Professor 
Woods’ philo.sophical competence, we have nowhere the 
impression of a mereh' philological rendering, which the 
stiff Sanskrit style may sometimes allow without any 
fundamental grasp of the meaning. 

There is one feature of Sanskrit commentaries upon 
philosophical works which is apt to prove a tra]) for the 
unwary ; and this is their habit of mixing merely 
grammatical exegesis with exposition of the argument. 
Here a native Indian .scholar used to their Mays enjoys 
a perceptible advantage : the European is in danger of 
.seeing more meaning than is actually intended. In 
general Professor Woods has been equal to the occasion. 
But sometimes he seems to have been misled. Thus in 
the commentaiy on Sutra ii, 9 m'c have the words — 

^ W'Ji: I 

M hich is rendered 

“ And this is that M'ell-knoM'n hindrance [called] the will- 
to-live. This [fear of death], inconceivable ...” 

But Idf’iia is a mere parenthetical interpretation of 
ahhiniveid, and the translation should run — 

“ And this attachment-to-live, i.e. vicious propensity, incon- 
ceivable, etc., etc.” 
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Here both Indian translators ;xre more exact. Occasionally 
the coinnientator s terminology is imperfectly rendered, as 
when ‘’an undesired conclusion,” i.s repre.sented 

by “prohibited” (ii, 13) ;iud dr/a nf aka, '■ e.Ktrin.sic,” 
“adventitious,” b^' “ accidental The BhA^ya on ii, 10 
is rendered 

“ These five hindrances when they have become like burned 
seeds, after the mind which has predominated over the 
deeds of the yogin is resolved iinto primary matter , come 
with it to rest 

But clearly we should read 

“ These five hindrances, like burned seeds, when the yogin’s 
mind,its business accomplished ^caritddhikure], is resolved 
[into primary matter], come with it to rest 

Here the translation of EAina Pra.sada “having fulfilled 
the purpo.se of its existence ” is correct ; while Profes.sor 
Gaiiganiitha Jha is umsatisfactory, giving merely " the 
active mind of the yogi Again, in the supercommentary 
on iv, 33, the sentence 

should hardl}' be 

“ For even learned men are not grounded in discriminative 
discernment, although it is to be acipiired by the toils of 
study in a succession of many births ”, 

but, as Rama Prasada has it, 

“ Even in the ease of learned men who have been practising 
and learning for more lives than one to achieve 
discriminative knowledge, this knowledge does not become 
well-established,” 

or rather “this knowledge is not an assured certainty” 
([indiAlid ). 

We might note some further cases of an analogous 
character. For instance, in n. 2 on p. !)3 
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“ There is a doubt as to there being a relation of cause and 
effect in things 'which are in different places ” 
should be 

“ He entertains a doubt on the ground that (iti) there is no 
relation of cause and effect between things . . . ” ; 
and on p. 347 (ad iv, 33) 

There is no destruction of the round-of-rehirth. For living 
creatures are endless [in number:, because they are 
countless ’’ 

(similarly Eama Prasada) does not correctly represent the 
two ablatives. AVe should read 

There is no destruction of the round-of-rebirth, since it is 
endless in consequence of the numberlessness of living 
beings 

On p. 34 (i, 13) tatra sliould be rather “of these” than 
[permanence] “in this”; and p. 212 (iii, 13) the phrase 
etena vydkhydtdh, “hereby are expounded,” appears as 
" thus have been explained ” (in i, 44 a similar phrase is 
correctly rendered). On p. 26 (i, 9) the translations 
“perceptions or words” (so too Rama Prasada) for sabda- 
jndna, “word-consciousness,” and “something-said” or 
“something-that-is-thought” for cyavahdra. “convention,” 
vitiate the sense, as does that of “species” for jdti, 
“ birth,” on p. 307, and “the human race” for manuKyajdti 
(p. 344), “ birth as human being.” 

In one or two cases we must go so far as to find 
a grammatical or lexicographical ndsapprehension, as 
when on p. 9 (ad i, 2) dsaya-paripanthl is translated in 
a wrong concord, or on p. 118 (ad ii, 9) niruka.roti is 
rendered “refers to”, or on p. 178 (ii, 30) aparigraJta, 
“ abstinence from possessions,” receives the meaning of 
upratigraha, “ abstinence from acceptance of gifts.” 

Professor AA’oods’ rendering of technical terms is 
characterized by a determined effort to find for them 
real equivalents and not mereh^ translations. This is all 
to the good. The difficulty of the matter is stated in the 
Introduction ; and accordingly it is not surprising that in 
jR.\s. 1915. 35 
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a number of cases we are unable to approve of what 
Professor Woods has chosen. To begin with avidyCi itself, 
the rendering “ undifferentiated - consciousness ” seems 
hardly to do justice to the fact that in Indian philosophies 
in general it is a definite “error”, usually a failure to realize 
the truth as taught by the school, which is the root-cause 
of existence ; and it will be seen upon inspection how 
little the idea of “ undifferentiated-consciousness ” suffices 
for the understanding of ii, 5 and the commentaries. 
Again, “ correlation ” is too vague an idea to represent 
samyoga (ii, 23—5), which usually has the more precise 
meaning of “ conjunction ”, “ collocation ”. Samdjxitti also 
(i, 41, etc.) is rather ambiguously rendered by “ balanced- 
state ” : we should agree with Dr. Tuxen (p. 167) in 
understanding it as the identification of the thought with 
the object of thought, which indeed is probably what 
Professor Woods intends. As regards vrtti, which Professor 
Woods, following Dr. Tu.xen, translates by “ fluctuation ”, 
we demur only on the ground that vrtti is a modification, 
or mode, regarded statically, while “ fluctuation ” seems 
to describe rather the actual transition. Even in the 
case of vihdjKi, where the main idea is well given by 
“ predicate-relation ”, we should prefer as the actual 
rendering “ predication ” or “ notion ” or “ opinion 

Such points of disagreement or criticism might, no 
doubt, be further dwelt upon. The texts translated are 
by no means easy one.s, and a faultless rendering of such 
a text, or indeed of any Sanskrit writing, is an ideal 
which has never been realized. In general the reader will 
recognize in the book a faithful and determined effort to 
represent with great precision the real meaning of the 
fsLitras and their commentators, and will be giateful to 
Profes.sor Woods for devoting his labour and his special 
qualifications to the subject. jr Thom \S 

* Vikalpa (“imagination,” Rama Prasatfa : “fancy," Gaiiganatha 
Jha) is thought formally admitting affirmation and denial, i.e. non- 
intuitive thought, according to the Saiikhya of merely conventional value. 
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History of Religions. Vol. I ; China, Japan, Egypt, 
Babylonia, Assyria, India, Persia, Greece, Rome. By 
George Foot Moore. New York, 1913. 

I'o give an account in some 600 pages of the religions 
of nine of the most important of the countries of the 
ancient world is an undertaking of the most formidable 
character. The necessary condensation imposes on the 
author a burden of responsibility which is made the more 
onerous by the fact that no one man can attempt to be 
an authority on all these varied fields of studjL and that 
he is therefore compelled to come to decisions on evidence 
which he cannot weigh with full control. Despite these 
difficulties Professor Moore's work achieves real and 
substantial success, and must be pronounced to be the 
best summary of the great religious systems which has 
yet been produced. It is based on careful study of the 
best authorities ; it is framed on a plan which allots due 
importance to the social conditions of the peoples among 
whom the religions arose and to the development of 
theology in its philosophical aspect ; it is distinguished 
by sanity and sobriety of judgment and by a sure instinct 
for the really important elements in the several systems. 

The success achieved is in large measure due to the 
strict objectivity of Professor Moore’s manner and to the 
laying aside of all discussion of origins, the space thus 
saved being devoted to the far more important problem 
of the development of the conception of God and His 
relation to man. It is indeed fascinating to theorize 
regarding origins and to reconstruct in the manner of 
The Golden Bough primitive thought, but in doing so we 
admittedly go beyond the limits of knowledge and can 
but frame hypotheses which we cannot hope to prove ; 
whereas when dealing with the growth of Indian or 
Greek theology it is both possible and desirable to 
appreciate with some degree of reality the actual religious 
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outlook of the time. Hence the corn spirit eo nomine 
appears not at all, and toteniism come.s up for review 
merely in the case of Egypt, ^ wliere it is decided tliat 
there is no real proof of toteuiism as the explanation of 
animal worship there. We ma\' no doubt deduce that in 
the case of India, Greece, and Rome alike Professor Moore 
is not convinced of totemism as an explanation of myth 
or ritual, especially as lie mentions both tlie Avatars - 
and the bear dance of the little girls at Brauron “ 
without hinting at totemism in either case. The same 
soundness of judgment may be seen in the treatment ^ 
of “ abstract ” deities : “ the power that works harmony 
among citizens is for the antique apprehension no more 
abstract than the power that works the germination of 
grain on tlie earth,” and tlie author therefore has no 
hesitation in recognizing readily functional deities, and 
in realizing that the growth of the great gods of Egypt, 
of Greece, or of India was in large measure a process of 
usurping the place of old functional deities. Excellent 
also is the recognition ® of tlie interaction of magic and 
religion, and the clear distinction drawn between these 
two sides of the sacrifice in Vedic India.® Attention may 
also be called to the clear distinction which is properly 
drawn ‘ between the giving of food to the dead, even if 
conjoined with fear of their wrath if neglected, and 
offerings to the dead for securing their protection and 
prosperity, which alone are in the proper sense religious. 

One merit of the book is doubtless directly due to its 
being the work of one hand : the author, having realized 
the similarity between concepts in widely different 
religions, avoids the temptation to seek the origin of one 
concept from another. Thus, on the often mooted 
question ® of the relation of Neo-Platonism in the shape 

‘ p. 14S, = pp. 329 seq., 33«. = p. 417. 

^ p. "'.VS. = pp. 221, 222. « pp. 264, 265. 

'• p. 110. ® pp. 534 seqq. 
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given to it by Plotinus, he points out the facts, that 
neither Clement nor Origen nor Porphyry had any 
substantial information on the subject of the views of 
the Brahmins or the Buddhists, that the often quoted 
visit of Plotinus to the East ended in Mesopotamia, and 
that there is no proof that either before or after that 
visit he had any substantial information regarding Indian 
philosophy. He also points out that, as has best been 
shown in the late Dr. Caird’s The Evolution of Theology 
in the Greek Philosophers, the theories of Plotinus are 
essentially the necessary outcome of the earlier philosophy 
of Greece, which by its failure to connect the idea of God 
organically with the world led to the removal of God from 
any real contact with finite existence, and paved the way 
for the effort to explain the relationship by the mediation 
of Nous and the world spirit, for which tliere are no real 
parallels in Indian philosophy. So, again. Professor Moore 
does not even hint at the possibility of the borrowing of 
transmigration by Pythagoras from India, despite the 
array of authority in favour of that opinion. Similarly,^ 
he does not accept the borrowing of the Iranian Anahita 
from a Semitic source, though admitting that this deity 
may have assumed characteristics of the kindred deities 
of AVest Asia. 

Another question of importance discussed by the author 
is the rise of the Krsna cult.- Following Professor Garbe 
and Sir G. Grierson, and ultimately Sir K. Bhandarkar, 
whom he does not name, Professor Moore is inclined to 
accept the view of a primitive man named Krsna, who 
was at the one time a great warrior (as in the Maha- 
hhCirutd), but also a great teacher who taught the 
adoration of God as the Bhagavant, “ blessed.” After the 
death of this liero-teacher lie was deified, and in due 
course identified by the Brahmins with Visnu, thus being 
adopted into the orthodox belief. On this view the 
* pp. 373, Sli. * pp. 330seqq. 
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Bhagavadgita is to be understood as suggested by Garbe, 
the interpolations are to be discarded, and a pure mono- 
theism is to be found in it. 

This theory is, of course, attractive and satisfactory to 
the aesthetic sense. But it is right to remember that it 
rests upon a mass of unproved hypothesis, and hypothesis 
which is not very likely to stand much examination. 
The Bhagavadgita does not as it stands represent 
monotheism at all, and the process of extracting that 
monotheism has been examined with care and destructive 
effect by Professor Hopkins, to whose criticism no 
effective, if indeed any,^ I'eply has yet been made by the 
supporters of the theory, \vho show a wise reluctance 
to meet his detailed criticisms. More recently the theory 
has been rejected by Professor Deussen, and the position 
really stands thus. If there were ever a Bhagavadgita 
of the type believed in by Garbe it is not to be recovered 
from our text, which affords no justification for tlie 
conclusion that such a text ever existed. Thus we are 
left with only one other piece of evidence as to Krsna 
as a teacher: in the Chdndogya Upanuad (iii, 17. 6) we 
hear of a pupil, Krsna Devakiputra, of Ghora Ahgirasa. 
who is credited with certain doctrines. We are asked 
to believe that this is an historical reference to the Krsna 
of the epic. It is a much more credible hypothesis on 
the theory of identity of the Krsnas that we have in 
this Krsna a euhemerism, a reduction to human rank 
of a tribal god, and it is the only hypothesis which does 
not raise serious difficulties as to the date of the divinity 
of Krsna and his appearance in the epic. That text 
never treats Krsna as a mere ordinary mortal teacher : 
when he teaches he reveals himself as the supreme being, 

* Garbe, in hi» Indieii und das Chrislenlum, pp. 228 seqq., where a reply 
should certainly have been made, contents itself with quoting the 
approval of Sir G. Grierson and Professor Wintermtz. But arguments 
•should be answered by arguments, not by authority. 
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and we cannot ignore the fact that his divine nature is 
clearly known throughout the epic, which in a part 
claimed as old by Garbe ^ (ii, 2291) calls him ijo}njan(i.- 
vallahha, revealing him already as the beloved of the 
Gopis, a feature which sits oddh' on a presumed warrior- 
teacher, but which accords well with a god of Krsna’s 
type, closely connected with pastoral life. Moreover, it 
is impossible to ignore the fact that in the epic Krsna 
appears in his actions and his practical advice in a very 
different aspect from the Krsna of the Upanisad, who 
appears in a passage where, among other virtues, the 
telling of truth is inculcated (iii, 17. 4). If, therefore, 
Krsna Devakiputra in the Upanisad is an euhemerism, 
his character is improved in the new light in which he 
is placed as a human being. It is, however, of course 
possible that the similarity of name is a mere accident - : 
metronymics are very frequent in the Yarhsas of the 
Upanisads, and Krsna is not rarelj' found as a non-divine 
name ; the only point of doubt in this view is the rarity 
of Devaki, but this is not conclusive ; Professor Garbe ^ 
himself resigns his former view that the Pataiijalis of 
the Malutbha^ya and of the Yoga are identical. Nor 
can a third possibility be excluded : Krsna as a god and 
a teacher may differ, but Devakiputra may be borrowed 
by the former from the latter, though this is less 
probable. We must, to be candid, recognize that our 
evidence is insufRcient to decide the precise facts, and 
that we cannot build on it the edifice of the Krsna who 
founded the Bhagavata sect as a mere man. llie epic 

‘ Indkn vnd das Christentum, p. 227. Professor Garbe (p. 211, n. 1) 
is wrong in seeing inconsistency in Hopkins Religions oj India^ pp. 465, 
467-8, and that book appeared in 1896, not 1898. 

^ Tliis is the view of ilax Muller, SBE. i, 52, n. 1, based on the fact 
that no eft’ort is made in tlie Brahmanical literature to connect the two 
Krsnas. 

“ bp. cit. p. 249, n. 1. There is no doubt of the correctness of 
Jacobi’s later dating (JAOS. xxxi, 24 seq.), and Professor Moore's 
reference (p. 322) should be read subject to tliis. 
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has a god, the Upanisad a man, and tlie means of 
connexion are not apparent./ 

Professor Moore has also let himself be attracted by 
Professor Garbe into the belief that the Upauisads 
represent largely a Ksatriya philosophy. It is certainly 
not the case that the Upanisads represent the wisdom 
set out in them as being that of the Ksatriyas as 
a general principle, and it is remarkably curious that 
the chief Ksatriya thinker, the Buddha, turned away in 
dissatisfaction from all attempts to solve the riddle of 
being and devoted himself to less theoretic aims. This 
fact appears to reveal far more correctly than the theory 
of Garbe the real Ksatriya attitude towards questions of 
metaphysics, and with all their defects it cannot really 
be denied that the main purpose of the Upanisads of 
the old and genuine type is an explanation of reality, not 
merely or mainly salvation, which is dwelt upon only in 
their later portions. 

In the case of Buddhism Professor iloore seems to 
accept the view that the Buddha was merely in his own 
opinion and in that of his immediate followers a simple man 
teaching a moral discipline. The difficulty of this view 
is that it seems to ignore distinct traces visible even in 
the Pali Suttas of the Buddha’s own consciousness of more 
than mortal nature, and the remarkable tales of the 
^[(^}ldparinihhdn<L These traits point clearly to the 
feeling of the Buddha that he was not a mere mortal 
and associate him with later religious teachers in India 
itself who advanced claims to a quasi-divinit 3 ’. Moreover, 
Professor Moore elsewhere ^ reminds us that the claim of 
a man to a certain divinity was less astonishing than it 
appears now to us, at a time when the concept of deit\' 
differed from ours. 

Professor Moore adheres- to the view that Jainism 
developed its tenets independently of Buddhism. This 
‘ p. 57-. - pp. 280 seqq. 
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is now. thanks to Professor Jacobi, tlie accepted doctrine, 
but it is difficult not to share the doubts of Barth as to 
the value of the Jaina tradition of the teacliings of tlie 
school. It must be remembered that we have no early 
evidence for that teaching in detail. The date of the 
Jain canon is most uncertain : the oldest texts were 
liable to interpolation, and as their language proves were 
freely interpolated down to the time of Devarddhigani 
in the fifth century A.D. ; and the current view that they 
go back as far as 300 b.C. rests on no evidence. It is at 
least probable, not of course that Jainism is a later growth 
from Buddhism, but that the doctrines of Jainism as we 
have them were deeply affected by the doctrines of 
Buddhism. 

Special attention is given tln-oughout the work to 
eschatology, and this emphasis fully justifies itself in the 
e.xplanation of the popular religions of India and the 
mystery cults of Greece. The fact that Aristotle had no 
eschatology, since the active reason, though eternal, is not 
individual, is duly brought out,^ but perhaps this defect 
in the master is the cause of the somewhat too brief 
exposition of his theology, which is in some ways the 
highest point reached by Greek thought. Special praise 
is tlue to the treatment of religion under the Empire, and 
of the part played by the Jlithras worshippers. 

The only substantial defect of the work is the inde.x : 
prepared, as it has clearly been, with some care, it is still 
often defective. On the other hand, the bibliography is 
excellent and well adapted for its purpose. 

Advice in regard to fjuestions of Chinese, Zoroastrian, 
and Indian religion is acknowledged as received from 
-Mr. E. B. Drew and Professors A. V. Williams Jackson and 
Charles R. Lanman. 

A. Berried.ile Keith. 


!>. oO'.l. 
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Annual Report of the Aech.eological Department 
FOR the A’EAR 1913-14. (Arclueologieal Survey of 
Mj-sore.) By K. Xarasimhachar. FoL Mysore, 
1914. 

In this volume, the latest of Mr. Xarasimhachar’s 
valuable reports on the antiqultie.s of Mysore, the place of 
honour is held by the temple of Kesava at Somanathapur, 
a fine .specimen of the Cliiilukyan scliool of architecture 
built in 1268, of which the front view is well depicted in 
the first plate. It contains numerous sculptured figures 
of deities, many of them signed by the artists, representing 
the best woi’k of the Ho\'.sala period, which are also 
illustrated here. Several other buildings have been 
inspected, notably the beautiful temple at Xandi, an 
extremely fine specimen of the Dravidian type, which 
was built about the end of the eighth century, and is 
described by 3Ir. Xarasiinliachar and iliusti-ated in con- 
siderable detail. Several inscriptions are published. The 
first is a grant purporting to be from the Gahga king 
Madhava I, the genuineness of which Mr. Xarasimhachar 
very properh' suspects; in our opinion he might justifiably 
liave gone further and condemned it unreservedly. In 
addition to the Gahga inscriptions, he publishes a grant 
of the Rashtrakuta GOvinda III, and gives notices of 
a number of other documents of interest. The discovery 
of several rare Sanskrit and Kanareso works is announced; 
and readers will be glad to learn that the Avork in 
connection with the General Index to the volumes of 
the Epigraphia Carnatica has made fair progress during 

the year ”. _ 

L. D. B. 

Folklore Xote.s. Tol. I : Gujarat. By A. M. T. 

J.ACKSON and R. E. E.vthoven. pp. ix and 1.59. 

Bombay, 1914. 

These notes are compiled from materials collected in 
Gujarat by the late 31r, A. M. T. Jackson, I.C.S. (who 
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was murdered in Nasik in 1909). by Mr. R. E. Enthoven, 
I.C.S., and have already been published in the Indian 
Antiquary. They are now brought out in a form which 
will render them accessible not only to Orientalists but to 
•students of folklore throughout the world. The collection 
of materials of this sort owes much to Mr. W. Crooke, and 
the present collection consists, in fact, of replies to the 
“ Questions on Folklore ” which were circulated by him 
in India, a useful and pi-actical series of questions grouped 
under easily understood headings. This may be compared 
with the more searching and elaborated series of questions 
contained in the Questionary framed bj’ Miss Burne and 
her collaborators in the new edition of the Handbook of 
Folklore (App. B). Mr. Crooke’s questions are especially 
suited for Indian conditions and have been successful in 
evolving much important information, and his own work 
on the Fopnlar Religion and Folklore of Northern India 
is a guide to the manner in which such information can 
be utilized. 

It is inevitable in such collections that many of the 
details should be trivial or unimportant, j'et rejection is 
invidious, and it is best to include as much as possible 
and leave the task of sifting the mass to future 
investigators. Every such body of information carefully 
recorded is certain to compidse much that is valuable, and 
this is cei'tainly the case here. For instance, in chapter i 
under “ Sacred Lakes” we find that bathing in Lake 
Milnsarovar turned a woman into a man (pp. 39, 42). 
Another piece of water has the power of restoring her 
milk to a mother who cannot suckle her child, if she 
washes her bodice in it. Others conceal the mystic 
underworld beneath their waters, like the 'Fir nan og of 
Irish legend; Dwarka, where Krishna still sits in his 
golden palace, may yet be found under the waves of the 
Indian Ocean off the coast of Gujarat, and Ravan con- 
tinues to reicrn in his golden Lanka beneath the waters. 
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The widely-spread practice of giving opprobrious or 
contemptuous names to children to avert the evil eye or 
to scare away evil spirits is well illustrated in chapter vi, 
where a veiy full list of such names is given. Uko 
(dunghill) and Dendo (the croaking of a frog) are 
remarkable examples (p. 123). The lists of names given 
in chapter viii are also worthy of consideration as possibly 
affording evidence of a former totemistic system which 
now no longer exists. Similar names occur among the 
Baloch clans. Much of the information belongs to the 
common stock of Hinduism and is influenced by literary 
sources,- but with this are everywhere found local 
observances of purely popular origin. For instance, the 
so-called “ mad ” trees, which are subjects of woi'ship 
(pp. 137, 138), are evidently of such a nature, although 
much of the tree and serpent worship is more general, 
and often derived from religious books. 

This volume is to be followed by another dealing with 
the folklore of the Kohkan, which will be looked for with 
interest by folklorists and Orientalists alike. 

M. Loxgworth D.tMES. 


VAXG.t S.iHlTVA PaKICHAYA OR TyPICAE SELECTIONS 
FROM Old Bengali Literature. By Dine.sh 
Chandra Sen. 2 vols. Published by the University 
of Calcutta, 1914. 

Tliese two portly^ volumes of some 2,100 pages are an 
anthology of Bengali poetry and prose from the eighth to 
the nineteenth centuiy, and are ancillary to the same 
authors Hlfitonj of Benf/ah, Langmnje and Literature, 
which was reviewed by Mr. Beverklge in this Journal for 
1912, p. 279. In that History the author traced the 
development of Bengali literature during those centuries, 
and illustrated it with English translations of extracts 
from the compositions of the principal poets and writers, 
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quoting occasionalh’ portions of the Bengali poetiy. Here 
lie presents copious selections from those compositions. 

Old songs and poetry had always been dear to the 
people of Bengal, and collections of them were made by 
individuals for their own pleasure even in the fifteenth 
centuiy, but the Yaisnavas in the seventeenth century 
developed that method and compiled real anthologies, 
among which the most important is the Padalculpatum, 
compiled in the first part of the eighteenth century and 
containing 3,001 songs. The advent of English literature 
pushed the old poetiy into the background ; yet con- 
noisseurs remained who cherished the old songs, and the 
pi-ess of BaHala in Calcutta by publishing much still 
preserved eager readers among the people. 

In 1872 the songs of Yidyapati and Candidas were 
published and revived the taste for the old poetry. Old 
MSS. were sought for, and, when it came to light that 
many MSS. existed in village homes all over the country 
and especially in East Bengal, some enthusiasts made 
diligent and systematic search. The difficulties were 
great, because inquirers had to encounter the doubts, 
suspicions, and even fears of illiterate owners. Never- 
theless the efforts were successful and large collections 
of MSS. were secured by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
the Sahitya Parisat of Calcutta and Babu Nagendra Nath 
Basil. Multitudes, however, 3 -et await discover}^, and anv" 
son of Bengal, who would wish to do his motherland good 
service, can find a field of usefulne.ss and distinction in 
saving them before the}' perish through fires, vermin, and 
even the ignorance of their possessors. 

When those collections were made, the question 
naturall}^ arose how the}’ could be rendered available 
for enjoi’inent and stud\’ ; and the A ice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta Universit}', who was consulted, decided that the 
best preliminaiy measure would be to make and publish 
typical selections. The Universitj' then entrusted that 
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duty to Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen, and this work is the 
outcome of his researciies. There can be no question that 
Dinesh Babu was the person most competent to undertake 
that task, and in these two volumes we have without 
doubt a good presentment of typical specimens of old 
Benirali literature. The stvle of the book is excellent, 
its printing is fine, and it is embellished with well- 
executed reproductions in colour of some old paintings. 
It has also a copious index. 

The book deals with the tvhole of Bengali literature, 
using the term Bengali widely so as to include much of 
Behar, and no doubt in early times the distinction was 
less clear. It does not view or treat the literature chrono- 
logically, but is divided into sections, each of which 
deals with a particular branch or subject and contains 
all the selected pieces relating thereto. Still, the arrange- 
ment is chronological to this extent, that the subjects are 
taken up according to their appeaiance in time, and the 
literature in each section is arranged according to 
date. The professed scope of the book is a survey of the 
old literature, yet the compiler has carried his selections 
down to the middle of the nineteenth century, that is, 
practically to the present time. This is a matter for 
regret, because the space occupied by recent productions, 
which can be easily purchased, might have been utilized 
better by a larger selection from the earliest matter. 
Hence it is quite true, as he says, that the work is 
inadequate for a critical study of the old literature from 
an historical, philological, or literary point of view. As an 
anthology of Bengali literature ancient and modern it 
appears to be excellent, and it may stimulate curiosity 
and interest and draw workers into the field of old 
Bengali literature ; but it only merits in part the title 
of old literature. 

It is hardly profitable, therefore, to attempt to notice 
any critical questions, because the earliest specimens of 
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the literature are the most important material to elucidate 
them, and there is not enough to draw general conclusions 
from safely. There is material enough for the discussion 
of questions of metre, and perhaps of grammatical forms, 
and Dinesh Babu in the Introduction notices some of them, 
with reference to views propounded by Sir G. Grierson 
and Mr. J. D. Anderson, but acknowledges that they require 
more study than has yet been given to them. In dealing 
with all such questions it must be remembered that 
the people of Bengal are of mixed origin, combining 
strains no doubt from the countries all around, so that 
Mr. Anderson very rightly says, as Dinesh Babu notices 
(p. 87), “in investigating we ought not to neglect the 
languages on the Bengal border.” 

There is in Bengal a vast quantity of vernacular words 
which are not to be found in the dictionaries, as any one 
who has made a collection of them knows. Such words 
are invaluable for philological purposes, and a careful 
compilation and study of them may reveal with what 
languages they are connected. The early specimens of 
poetry in this book supply a considerable number of them, 
and Dinesh Babu has given a glossai-y of peculiar words, 
besides explaining them in the notes. Such words still 
exist, as two examples will show : FeTt, chuld, occurs 
meaning “wood for fuel” (p. 170, note *), and is still 
used as meaning “ wood, timber ”, in the Dacca district ; 
again, cTS, her, “i-unning” (p. 182, note "), is still in use 
in the Tippera district.* One suggestion may be offered 
with regard to case terminations, whether old Bengali did 
not sometimes combine the terminations of two cases : thus 
I have heard a peasant in Bakarganj say hahin-er-at, 
“ at a sister’s (house) and perhaps the word ghurettlui, 
‘ from the house” (p. 160, note'*), may be gJiur-et-thd, 
“ from in the house.” 


' The transliteration is ordinary. 
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The work is a good anthology, but it is to be regretted 
that the compiler did not adhere to the professed scope of 
the work, namely, “Typical Selections from Old Bengali 
Literature,” shut the nineteenth century out of it altogether, 
and devote the space that would have been saved to more 
of the earliest literature. 

F. E. Pargiter. 


The Anguttara Xikava of the Sutta Pitaka Eka 
Duka and Tika Nipata. Translated from the 
Pali text published by the London Pali Text Society 
in 1885 by Edmund Rowland Jayettlleka 
Goonaratne. Galle, Ceylon ; printed at the 
Lankaloka Press, 1913. 

Students of the Tripitaka will welcome the first part 
of the Anguttara Nikaya translated into English by the 
veteran Buddhist scholar, editor of Pali texts, and 
benefactor to Pali studies, the Mudaliyar E. K. J. 
Goonaratne. It is just forty years since the first four 
nipatas of this collection were edited by the late 
Dr. R. Morris for the Pali Text Societj', at that time in 
the fourth year of its existence. The translator points 
out that “not one of the sacred texts had up to 1880 
been throughout translated into English ”. This grievous 
blank no longer remains as a reproach to us ; indeed, 
many of the translations that have done great service to 
Pali studies were published before some of us who are 
now Palists came into the field, a good while ago. But 
the work is not nearly finished, even in the canonical 
texts. The appearance of part of the Anguttara Nikaya 
in a full and literal translation (neither “free” nor 
“ abridged ”, we are thankful to see) is a means for readers 
not versed in Pali to observ'e for themselves those veiy 
marked characteristics of this text which distinguish it, as 
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a composition, from aiiotlier Nika3'a latelj- translated bj- 
a master-liand, uamel\' the Di^ha. It is easv to under- 
stand that one great community of Buddliists of tlie Pali 
tradition may and does show a strong preference ft)r the 
Digha, in canonical studies, and another community 
a preference for the Anguttara. Such preferences, we 
are told, have become traditional with the iSunuese and 
the Cejdonese. Those who have the best ojiportunitt' of 
being familiar with Pali literary production in the past 
and the general trend of studj'^ in Burma and Ceylon tell 
us how assiduoush' the Burmese have devoted themselves 
to the Abhidhamma as a whole, and, in their Sutta 
studies, have exalted the Digha, with its long yet closelv- 
knit expositions of doctrine, as bj’ far the most imjxn tant 
collection of Suttas. With this niav be compared the 
attention given in Cej’lon to the Anguttara, a body of 
teaching in which by the curious classification which gives 
the Niktya its name, eleven sections treat of innumerable 
matters : conduct, character, men, women, this world, and 
the other worlds, besides the Doctrine. 

Great students of the Rule — the Vina\-a — as the 
Ceylonese community of monks liave been from earlj' 
times, the}’ have here a pi-ecious hoard of documents on 
which to draw for their second traditional function, 
namel}’ the directing of the thought and life of the lait\-, 
which must look to them for teaching and guidance. 

The portion of the Anguttara now before us in trans- 
lation (Eka-, Duka-, and Tika-nipatas) is not jet as 
familiar as the Jataka, Dhaminapada, and Gathas are to 
the English-reading student — perhaps parti}' because the 
task of translating the Anguttara is difficult to those who 
wish to place the sacred Buddhist texts before the general 
l eader. It must be read commentary in hand. And, as the 
commentator him.self needs some explaining occasionally, 
footnotes must be multiplied. This, however, helps to 
initiate the student, and Mr. Goonai'atne’s readei’s will 
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wish he had given even more footnotes with Pali terms 
and discussion. 

A considerable strain is added for a translator of the 
Anguttara bj’ the presence of verses, or i-ather metrical 
proverbs, sayings, and little sermons, scattered about in 
the prose of the text. As they are not poetry, they had 
better (from the pi-esent writer’s point of view) not be 
put into any sort of verse or p.seudo-verse form in English. 
We have in the volume before us some ineffectual blank 
verse, a rendering that hardly flatters the extremely prosy 
•slokas of the original. Yet in studying this translation 
no reader can fail to share the pleasure with which 
Mr. Goonaratne has performed his task. How congenial 
it has been we can read in his long and sympathetic 
preface. Here he pays tribute to all those who have 
preceded him in work on the Anguttara Xika3'a as 
editors or translators, homage to the late R. C. Childers, 
Profes.sor Oldenberg, Mrs. Rh3’s Davids, and principall3’ 
Professor Rh3’s Davids, as translators of sacred texts. 
Mr. Goonaratne’s thanks to his own Ce3donese teachers 
and collaborators remind us how ardent]3' Buddhist and 
religious is the spirit that has inspired his own -work. 

As to certain details a few objections ma3' be made 
perhaps, without carping unfairly. Careful as is the 
translation, and abundant as is the translator’s English 
vocabulary, the rendering before us does not soften but 
rather intensifies the pro.saic and technical effect of 
innumerable Buddhist words and phrases, particularly 
for those to whom Buddhist thought is not a familiar 
field. We do not presume to sa3' that the translation 
here is literall3^ fault3^ but the a.s.sociations that cling to 
words in our mother tongue are so obstinate that we feel 
occasional discomfort in reading such translations as this 
excellent piece of work. Sometimes the terse construction 
of Pali (e.g. preferring the abstract noun to a verbal 
clause) is followed faithfull3^, with most unfortunate 
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results. For example, on p. 70, “two virtues, viz.; — 
the dissatisfaction at the accumulation of meritorious acts 
and non-degradation from continued exertion.” Other 
examples may be found. On j). 12 the force of “ ye 
dharnmd akusald akusalablidgiyCi akiLsdhfpahhhikd \sahhe 
te inanoimhhangama] ” is not well rendered by the 
weak, ambiguous phrase “ [the mind is the forerunner 
of all evil actions] all evil actions associate with the 
mind”, p. 208 (A, iii, 63. 6): the translation “large, 
exclusive, unlimited, friendly sympathy”, looks like a slip 
of the pen or a misprint. Such errors occur here and 
there, e.g. “ properly” for “improperly ” on p. 9 (A,i, v. 1), 
where the misprint spoils the sense completel}'. p. 15 : 
hhojjanga for hojjanga should not have been overlooked. 
A few other small details might be mentioned, but to 
insist further on these while giving a welcome to the first 
volume (and hoping for the remaining Nipatas from the 
same pen) would be onl}' a small, ungracious formality of 
criticism. 

.11. H. B. 

[P.S. — After the above review was written the Report of 
the Pali Text Society reached the present writer, who thus 
heard of the death of Mr. Goonaratne. These last lines 
can therefore only be an expression of respect and regret, 
instead of hope that other work shall ever again reach us 
from this pious and generous scholar. It is touching to 
read in his own words that “ interest in the study of the 
Pali language and literature commenced at a late period 
(1882) of my life”. Being appointed by Professor Rhys 
Davids Secretary in Ceylon of the Pali Text Society, 
Mr. Goonaratne was drawn to edit .some Text-books and 
Pali works. From then to his last year of life he was 
dilio-ent in the work that was alike a duty and a joy 
to him. — M. H. B.] 
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CooRG Inscriptions (revised edition) : Epigraphia 
Carnatica, vol. 1. By B. Lewis Bice, C.I.E., 
Mendier of the Royal Asiatic Society, etc., etc. Super- 
royal 4to ; pp. 114, with twelve Plates and a Map. 
Madras ; printed bt' the Superintendent, Government 
Press : 1914. 

The inscriptional records of My.sore, a.s jiublished in 
and between 1886 and 1905 in the twelve volumes of 
the Epigra 2 yhia Carnatica .series, would stand a great 
amount of improved treatment in the way of the critical 
re-editing and the appraisement and application of them." 
It is understood that the rough and ready style in which 

they have been laid before us is due partly to a desire 

to make a complete epigraphic survey of the State, 
and collect and publish all the materials, as quickly as 

could be done ; and allowances have always been made 

according]}'. But the result is a tantalizing one ; our 
attention has been drawn to many fairly early records 
of an interesting kind ; but tve have remained unable 

^ A few of the available illustrations of this are as follows ; — 

1. The Brahmagiri, Sidclapura. and Jattiiiga-Kame.svara edict.s of 
AsOka, vol. 11, Chitaldroog, Mk, 21, 14, 34: contrast the treatment of 
these records by Professor Biihler in Ejiiiirnphia Indiro, vol, 3, p. 1,34. 

2. The Sravaiia-Bejgola epitaph of Malli.sheiia. %ol. 2. .Sravaiia- 
Bejgola, SB, 54 : contrast the treatment of this b\ Professor Hultzscli 
in Epi. hid., vol. 3, p. 184. 

3. The Kadaba copper plate recoid of Govinda III, vol. 12, Tumkfir, 
Gb, 61 : contrast the treatment by Profes.sor Luders in Epi. hid., vol. 4, 
p. 332. 

4. The Ktidagere copper plate record of Vijaya-Siva-ilandhatri- 
varroan, vol. 7, Shimoga, Sk, 29, and the Bannahalli or Halebid 
copper plate record of Krisliiiavarman II, vol. 5, Hassan. Bl, 121 : 
contrast the treatment of these by Professor Kielhorn in Epi. hid., 
vol. 6, pp. 12, 16. 

5. The Belaturu inscription of Rajendradeva, vol. 4, Mysore, Hg, 18 , 
contra.st the treatment by the Kev. F. Kittel in Epi. hid., vol. 6, p. 213. 

6. The Sravana-Belgoja inscription of Irugapa, vol. 2. SB, 82 ; 
contrast the treatment Iw Profes.sor Luders in Epi. hid., vol. 8, p. I,'. 

7. The Talgund inscription of Kakusthavarman, vol. 7, Shimoga, Sk, 
176: contrast the treatment by Professor Kielhorn in Epi. hid., 
vol. 8, p. 24. 
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to use them with any confidence even in respect of 
general features, and still less as regards details, except 
in the few cases in which illustrations were given with 
the texts and translations, or in which it has been 
practicable to obtain an ink-impression or a photograph 
of a particular record and get it edited properly by some 
practised hand.' 

In these circumstances it was hoped that we should 
be able to welcome the present volume — a “ revised 
edition,” prepared under the sanction of the Government 
of India,- of a smaller book, containing only twentj'-three 
records, which was issued in 1886 — as inaugurating anew 
departure towards giving us what is so much wanted for 
Mysore.^ It is with great regret that we find ourselves 
\tnable to do so. 

The book has, indeed, four useful features. In the 
first place, it brings together all the seventy-five in- 
"'Criptions which are known, so far, as coming from tlie 
Piovince of Coorg, and gives facsimile illustrations of the 
twelve most important of them : and thougli the earliest 
of the series, No. 2, only dates from a.d. 888, and onh^ 
twenty come from before A.D. 1200, while just as many 
date from even after A.D. 1700, still people interested 
special!}' in Coorg may find plenty of matter in these 
epigraphs to reward their perusal of them. 

Secondly, the illustrations are all good and reliable 
ones. For this, except in the case of Plate 1, the ink- 
impressions for which were made and supplied by the 
writer of this notice, we are indebted to Nr. H. Krishna 

^ Compare tlie precedinj^ note : other instances, perhaps as many aa> 
Wventy, might be cited ; but that is all. 

This i". stated in the preface : and the book, in addition to being 
\ oh 1 of tlie Epujrajthia Cai)mtica series of Ny>oie, is also marked as 
vol. 89 of the Xew Imperial Series of the Aiclueological Survey of India. 

^ Coorg is a British Province: but the Chief Commissioner -who 
administers it is the Political Resident of Mysore : hence the inclusion 
(‘f the inscriptions of Coorg in the volumes of the Mysore series. 
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Sastri, Assistant Archeological Superiiiteiident for 
Epigraphy, Southern Circle, -who was deputed to help 
by doing this part of the work. 

Thirdly, the book has an introduction of twenty-seven 
pages, which sums up the historical details of these 
records and explains the connections of them, and is 
probably sound enough except (for a reason which will 
be mentioned below) in its treatment of the eaidier pait 
of the historj'. 

Lastly, a table placed among the “preliminaries ” gives 
a key to the seventy-one abbreviations, An, Ag, Ak, Bg, 
Bn, Bl, and so on to Yl, which, with numbers attached to 
them, the archaeologists of Mysore use by way of referrino- 
to the contents of the various volumes of the series, and 
which (except in the cases of Cg, which covers everything 
in vol. 1, and SB, which marks anything in vol. 2) are 
so bewildering to other people who have not the same 
intimate knowledge of the subdivisions of the Mysore 
State.^ 

But in other respects the book does not at all come up 
to our hopes. 

In the first place, we find that the editor still claims 
that the record on the Mercara or Jlerkara plates. No. 1, 

* This table, which is indispensable towards enabling us to follow 
the publi.shed disquisitions, still remains to be made fully useful at 
a glance by rearranging the entries in the exact alphabetical order of 
the abbreviations themselves, instead of that of the full names of the 
taluq.s which they represent. Also, the titles and dates of issue of the 
twelve volumes, which should always be given along with it, would 
have been given better here, below this table, rather than in the 
separate list on p. 102. 

To make it really easy to turn to the te.xts and translations of the 
records, the numbers of the volumes should be quoted along with the 
•abbreviated references, a.s, for instance, “ 2. SB, .o-l ", “5, Bl, 121", 
“7, Sk, 176”. Further, in any revised edition of vols. 3 to 12 the 
taluqs (after that one which has the same name with the district which 
gives the title of the volume) should be rearranged in alphabetical 
order. As matters stand, it is hard to think of any references more 
difficult to turn up than those to the contents of the volumes of this 
series. 
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Plate 1, is a genuine record dating from A.D. 466, and 
uses it (along with various otlier productions of the same 
kind) as a basis towards making out an early history 
and chronology of the Gaiiga princes of Mysore, which 
are purely fictitious and misleading^ The alphabet, 
language, general style, and spelling of this record in 
every detail mark it as a forger}^, of the tenth century 
or perhaps even later, which was concocted to set up 
a claim to a certain village on behalf of a Jain temple, 
and which is Avorthless for any historical purposes. 
However, allowance may perhaps be made even for 
tills feature of tlie Ixiok. We pass on to another 
aspect of it. 

The systematic editing of the Indian inscriptions is 
no new thing : it has been going on for very many years, 
with a result that a certain technical method became 
established long ago, and has been adopted by all who 
have a real interest in the work and aim at a critical 
and useful publication of such materials ; which method 
includes prefacing eacli text with a short introduction, 
telling us certain things that we want to know about 
the nature and surroundings of the record and commenting 
on certain details in it.- The present volume, however. 


^ See disquisitions in the introductions of other volumes of the series 
(especially vol. 9, Bangalore), of which only an outline is given on 
p. 3 ff. of the introduction to the present book. For some of the other 
forgeries so used, see the present writer's List of Spurious Indian 
Kecords in Ind. Aiit., 1901, p. 214, Nos. 10, 11, 46, 48, 50 to 52, and 54 
to 59. Others are to be found in volumes of the Epiyraphia Carnatica 
and Annual Reports published after the date of that list. 

Along with the spurious records, much use has been made of some 
inscriptions of the eleventh and twelfth centuries which present 
mutter of a purely fabulous nature relating to early times : see remarks 
by the present writer in JRAS, 1905, p. 295 tf. Also of certain 
imaginative chronicles, one of which was composed as late as the 
nineteenth century ; regarding the most notorious of these, the 
Kohgudesarajakkal, see some remarks in £p{. Ind,y vol. 3, p. 170. 

For an illustration of this method see any volume of the Epiyraphia 
Indica^ in particular from vol. 3 onwards. 
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follows the style of its original and of the other volumes 
of the series to which it belongs, and pays no attention 
to up-to-date requirements. There are no remarks on 
the characters, lajiguage, vocabulary, and orthography of 
the records ; no concise abstracts of the purport and 
objects of them ; and no fixing of the English equi\ alents 
of the detailed dates given in some of them. The 
translations, instead of being placed each immediately 
after the text to which it belongs, have all been put away 
inconvenientlj' in a separate part of the book. There 
is no use of thick t\'pe in the texts and translations to 
give prominence to the names of persons and places and 
the dates. And even the primary and most essential rule 
of arranging the texts in lines, numbered, to match those 
of the originals,^ and of marking in the translations the 
line in which each new paragraph begins, has been dis- 
regarded ; with the re.sult that the book thus fails to give 
any of the facilities of refei-ence to the details of the 
records which are so necessary in any quotations or 
discussions of them. 

It is believed that revised editions of some of the other 
epigraphic records of the My.sore State are contemplated. 
If this is the case, it is earnestly Imped that the Mysore 
Government or the Director General of Archmology, 
whichever has the control of the matter, will make such 
arrangements as will ensure that the results .shall be real h' 
useful ones : the chief desiderata are, the arrangement of 
the texts in roman ciiaracters in the manner mentioned 
above, and a good supply of reliable facsimiles of such of 
the records as are not later than a.D. 1000. 

J. F. Fleet. 

^ This remark applies to the texts in roman ciiaracters, which are the 
important ones. The omission is the more e.vtraordinary because 
(1) the lines have been duly marked in the Plates, w'hich, how'ever, is of 
no practical use unless the texts are arranged to match ; (2) they 
actually are shown in the texts in Kanarese characters (p. 73 ff.), which, 
liowever, are of no use for purposes of reference. 
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Sumerian Kecords from Drehem. By William M. 
Nesbit, Ph.D,, Semitic Fellocv in Drew Theological 
Seminaiy. New York, Coluiiihia University Press ; 
London, Humphrey Milford, Amen Corner, E.C., 
1914. 

This little hook has xiv and 59 pages of letterpress, 
a “• sign-list and glos.sary ” (pp. 60-70), and autographed 
copies of thirty tablets and three seal-impressions (ten 
plates). The texts are of the usual kind, namelj-, temple- 
accounts, with details of the offerings made, etc. 

A very concise conspectus of the grammatical material 
of the author’s little collection is given, as well as an 
interesting and very full list of the technical terms used 
therein. It is a pity, however, that he has not adopted 
the usual method of transcription in certain cases. In 
Columbia University ctt tvill probably be correctly 
pronounced as cu, because the students will have learned 
the system adopted, but here, and in most other countries 
of the world, if the four lines on p. xiv be overlooked, it 
will be incorrectly pronounced kii. The same may also 
be said for x, which in England is pronounced /.'■«, and 
not kh (h). It is gratifying to note, however, that the 
author does not transcribe j for i {y) before a vowel. 

The following (No. xx) is one of the more interesting 
of these inscriptions ; — 

(1) Mina lula Se (2) a-dii gi-kam (3) gi uchi, Se a-du 
inina-kam (4) gi udu ke a-dn-eSa-kam (5) gii-za 'l-Bvr- 
'f-Sin (6) Su7'-‘^ Ba-u-m)i, rini (Rev. 1) iti d ti-hdu-gi- 
h(i-ni (2) Id Su-ba-ga-ta (3) ha-:i (4) gi)' Ad-da-kal-la 
dup-kira (5) Iti u)'ii-da-ku (6) ma en Xaiina(r )-kai'- 
zi-da ba-tug. (Edge) Laimi udu. 

(1) 2 grain(-fed) sheep (2) the first time; (3) 1 grain 
(-fed) sheep the second time ;’(4) 1 grain(-fed) sheep the 
third time, (5) (for) the throne of (the deified) Bur-Sin. 
(6) Sur-Bau-mu (was) the bringer (Rev. 1) (on) the 10th 
day of the month less 1 — (2) from Su-baga (3) they Mere 
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receiv’ed. (4) Certifier: Adda-kalla the scribe. (5) Month 
Urnda-ku, (6) j-ear (tlie king) invested the high-priest 
of Xannar-kar-zida. 

In a paper upon the deification of kings and ancestor- 
worshipd I have pubJislied several tablets from Jokha 
tending to .show that tlie thrones of the Babvlonian 
deified kings were in tlie temple of the god of Jokha, 
and that the offerings were made to them because they 
were regarded as being imbued with the .spirit of the 
divine being who had been accustomed to sit thereon. 

Sur-Bau was a sou of Bur-Sin, and the official here 
mentioned was apparentl}'^ named after him, “ My Sur- 
Bau” — Sior-Baii-viu. Such names as this are by no 
means rare. 

Tablet X’o. iv refers to deliveries of wood — gis-eme 
gar, “ tongue-wood, trimmed,” as the author translates 
the first item. The consignments came from Adamdun, 
supposed to lie near the Elamite border. 

Another interesting inscription (Xo. xxii) has the 
unusual word undha (see The Bereiis Tablets, pp. 96-7); — 

(1) As lama se gur (2) d ma Inin-gu, (3) sag da-na-fa 
(4) (l-Dun-gi-hen-ijala (5) Sabrn a-u (Rev. 1) ii-na- 
a-ka-t<i. 

(2) Mu Si-vi(i-lu’>' tci hu-huhi. 

(1) 1 gxir 240 qa of grain, (2) the wage of the ship- 
wright(s) (3) of the chief of the yard (?), (4) at the 
city Dungi-hengala, (5 and rev, ] ) from the senior seer 
(his) lord. 

2. Year (the king) i-avaged Simalu"'. 

Ku-vial = hunga is the usual group for “workman”, 
and preceded by ma apparently means “ shipwright ”. 
The ki at the end of 1. 4 seems to stamp Dungi-hengala 
as being the name of a place. 

Though I differ from the author in some of his 
renderings, it is a very praiseworthy little book, and 

* See p, 401. 
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instructive in more ivays than one. We may look for 
good Avork from Dr. Nesbit. 

T. G. Pinches. 


Chinese Clay Figure.s. Parti: Prolegomena on the 
History of Defensive Armor, By Berthold 
Laufer, Associate Curator of Asiatic Ethnology in 
the Field Huseum of Natural Hi.story, Chicago. 1914. 

Dr. Laufer has the pen of a read}' Avriter, the equipment 
of a trained scholar, and the keenness of the scientific- 
explorer. He has already made his mark in the field of 
Far Eastern history, art, and civilization, and seems 
destined to cut it deeper still there, though it should be 
borne in mind that sinologic topics form only a part of 
his professional studies, a fact Avhich his groAving com- 
petency in Chinese matters rather tends to obscure. 

Before giving some account of this Avork there is one 
small bleat of discontent I am impelled to utter con- 
cerning the title. It is long, and so far as this part of 
the book goes it Avould more closely describe Di-. Laufer's 
treatment if it ran in some such terms as Early Armour, 
illustrated by Chinese clay figures and other plates. 
For other readers should be interested in these chapters 
besides those Avho deA'ote themselves to the forbidding 
fruits of sinology. 

The present part of the AA'ork consists of a volume of 
315 pages, in seA-en chapters, folloAved by sixty-four 
plates, by no means all of Avhich illustrate clay figure.s. 
There are also fiftA--five text-figures. The plan of the 
Avhole cannot be better described than by its opening 
paragraph : — • 

“ An extensive collection of ancient clay figures gathered in 
the provinces of Shen-si and Honan during the period from 
1908 to 1910 is the basis of the present inA-estigation. As the 
character of this material gives rise to research of manifold 
kinds, it has been thought advisable to publish it in tAvo 
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separate parts. Many of the day statuettes •n'hich form the 
nucleus of our study are characterized by the wear of defensive 
armor, hence this first part is devoted to an inquiry into the 
history of defensive armor, — a task of great interest, and one 
which heretofore has not been attempted. It will he recognized 
that this subject sheds new light on the ancient culture of China 
and her relations to other culture zones of Asia. The second 
part of this publication will deal in detail with the history 
of clay figures, the practice of interring them, the religious 
significance underlying the various types, and the culture phase 
of the nation from which they have emanated.” 

This being the scheme, and the author being nothing if 

O' o o 

not thorough, we begin in chapter i, “ History of the 
Rhinoceros,” at the beginning, and at once find ourselves 
ill an awkward place where no safety is, between 
Hr. Laufer on the one side, with a rhinoceros, or rather 
with two, unicornis and sumatrensis, and Professor Giles 
on the other, behind a vague but formidable “ bovine 
animal”. Tliese three quadrupeds are claimants for the 
right to wear the Chinese names sail and ksi (alias se and 
si), and therewith the honour of providing the ancient 
Chinese with the material of their first body armour, as 
described in the classical book, the C/iOU. Li, or Rites of 
Chon,. Tlie chapter is very interesting and the longest of 
the seven, extending to no le.ss than 1711 pages. But just 
because it has raised a controversy it iiui}’ unduly obscure 
the value of the remaining chapters, and I shall perhaps 
be of service to readers if I pass from it to an aperru of 
the contents of those that follow. 

Dr. Laufer's general view of Chinese civilization and 
its origins is summarized in chapter ii, “ Defensive Armor 
of the Archaic Period,” on p. 185. Speaking of the war- 
chariot, he sa\'s that like many other basic factors of 
ancient Chinese culture it is one of those acquisitions 
whieli ancient China has in common with Western Asia, 
and which go back to a remote prehistoric age. He 
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pi'oceeds in this chapter to consider wliat the most archaic 
armour of tlie Cliinese rvas. Basing himself on tlie 
statements of the Rites of Chou, lie concludes that 
contemporary armour ivas marked the absence of any 
metal, and consisted onh’ of a cuirass and a helmet, both 
of rhinoceros hide. (He uses ■'cuiras.s”, however, to 
include a corselet and a short skirt, as I understand him.) 
He argues that the crucial passage in the work just 
named has been misunderstood by all the Chinese com- 
mentators, and in their wake by the French scholar Biot 
in his translation, and that the text does not mean, as 
they supposed, that a suit of armour consisted of seven, 
or six, or five pieces sewed together by the edges, but of 
that number of superposed layers of rhinoceros hide, cut 
up into large and thin sheets, first cured, and afterwards 
tightly pressed and sewn together. 

The archaic helmets (chon) were, he thinks, only round 
caps of the same hide, corresponding to the Roman galea. 
I may add, however, that if we may judge by one ancient 
example of the character for c/ion which has .survived, the 
latter would seem to have resembled the German pichel- 
huuhe, for a pointed spike appeal’s, springing from 
a spherical or thickened base. Dr. Laufer maintains that 
the use of rhinoceros hide persisted in Chinese armies 
down to the T ang period (a.D. 618-900), but not to the 
exclusion of metal, as the centuries pa.ssed. Naturally, 
no specimens of such hide armour have survived. 

But the author thinks the archaic period knew also 
a scale-armour of hide, a type in which horizontal rows of 
.scale-shaped leather pieces were fa.stened on a backing or 
foundation, also of hide. This t\pe was known a.s kial 
(chieh in Pekinese), a scale. Examples have been found 
in Japan, though not in China, but some of the curious 
clay figures illustrated in the plates, and representing 
Shamans, may be, as the author suggests, wearing such 
.scale jackets, while brandishing spear and shield in their 
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exorcising dances. Among the Khalkha Mongols the late 
Captain Binsteed, of whose recent death at the Front we 
have heard with deep regret, witnessed and described 
in the last October Number of this Journal the modern 
counterpart. In general, the chapter concludes, this 
archaic armour agrees closely with that of other primitive 
populations in Asia, as, for instance, the Scythians described 
by Strabo. 

With chapter iii, “Defensive Armor of the Han Period,” 
we pass to the introduction of metal armour into China, 
and the fact occasions an interesting and suggestive 
discussion of the reasons for the change. Metal suits, 
helmets, brassards, and neck-guards now appear, but 
Laufer points out that the documents discovered by Stein 
show that both the old type and the new hide reinforced 
with metal were in use in this period among the 
Turkestan garrisons. It- is here argued that the first 
metal thus applied was copper, replacing the earlier 
leather scales, and gradually developing a type of uniform, 
oblong, rectangular “ plate Ultimately iron ousted 
copper armour, and was usual in the time of the T’ancr 
dynasty. A corresponding change took place under the 
Han, from copper to ca.st iron, for offensive weapons also. 

In a most interesting pas.sage on p. 217 Dr. Laufer 
broaches a theory to account for these and other military 
developments in China. Briefly, it propounds the view 
that ancient Iran evolved far-reaching military reforms 
deeply affecting the entire ancient world, and, among 
others, the Turkish peoples of Central Asia and of 
Siberia. One of these reforms was the institution of 
a regular cavalry armed with metal-plated armour and 
with sword and shield — the cataphracti of Xenophon's 
day. This mode of fighting and these weapons were 
adopted, Laufer argues, by the Huns, the perpetual 
enemies and scourge of the Chinese, but by the time 
of the Han dynasty the latter had been wise enough, in 
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their turn, to imitate both the tactics and the equipment 
of their predatory neighbours. 

Chapter iv, “ History of Chain-mail and Ring-mail, ” 
illustrates the previous general thesis by an examination 
of the appearance of a special type (in the two varieties 
just mentioned) in China and other Eastern countries. 
The type was widely prevalent on the Volga and in 
Siberia, but observers agree that it was of foreign origin 
there, Persian in our author's view. He points out that 
the monuments show that both scale-armour and chain- 
mail were in use in the time of the Arsacides and their 
successors, the Sassanides. It was from Persia the author 
believes that both the Moghuls and the Arabs derived 
chain-mail. 

Dr. Laufer obtained and illustrates two suits of such 
armour in China, one from Kansu and one from Shensi 
province, but cannot tind that this type was ever in use 
by Chinese. But both chain-mail and the simpler scale- 
armour were worn by Tibetan soldiers, and as it is 
difficult to believe the latter country could have had 
the skill to produce chain suits, these must have been 
imported from the West, leaving the scale coat as an 
indigenous manufacture. 

Chapter v is devoted to “The Problem of Plate Armor ’. 
By plate-armour, Dr. Laufer is cai'eful to point out, is 
meant not that which consists of large surfaces of metal 
enveloping the front and back of the wearer (such suits 
he terms “sheet-armor”), but a defensive' dress of 
horizontal rows of narrow, rectangular lamime mutually 
lashed together, and each row similarly secured to the 
one above and below. This type, he insists, must be 
distinguished from scale-armour, for which a backing is 
indispensable, for in his opinion the two types are of 
independent origin. 

Such plate-armour was worn in Japan, in North-West 
America, among the Eskimo, and by the curious tribe 
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known to the Chinese historians as the Su-shen in Xorth- 
East Asia. In thi.s region the material was of bone, 
and it wa.s in u.se in the third century, apparently long 
before the Japanese made anj' arniour at all, even of plain 
leather. The author thinks from tlie available evidence 
that bone plate-armour in North-East Asia was as old as. 
perhaps older tlian, any of iron in China or Korea. The 
Scythians used bone armour of thi.s kind, some plates of 
whicii have been found in South Eus.sia. Lasth' it 
existed in Assjuda, and in the Egypt of Raineses II. 
Dr. Laufer suspects that such a wide dissemination is due 
to fitness for use by a cavalry of cataphructi. But when, 
wliere, and how the type first aro.se, and in what manner 
it spread to the widely separated regions in which it has 
been found, these are the unknown points which remain 
for the ambition of others to solve. 

“ Defensive Armor of the T’ang Period” is the lieading 
of chapter vi. In tliis period, besides the armours 
jjreviously described, we find figures of guardian deities 
clad in sheet-armour. The t\"pe, Laufer saj s, originated 
in the Sivaitic worship of India, and became widely 
diffused over Tibet, Turkistan, China, and Jajian. The 
figures given in plates 4ti-61, excavated in Honan and 
Shensi, are remarkable. E.speciall 3 ' perhaps plate 49, 
which is called “ The Triumphant God of Death ”, who is 
represented as a kniglit witli complete armour and has 
a strangely We.stern and mediaeval appearance. 

Chapter vii, on “ Horse Armor and Clay Figures of 
Horses ”, concludes this part of the work. It is mainly 
a description of the claj’- figures of horses, with and 
without riders, recentlj^ dug up from graves in .Shensi 
and Honan. The figures are on the whole only 
indifferent, but plates 64 and 67 show really well- 
modelled forms, e.specially the latter. Both are from 
Honan. 

I suppose I ought to take a few exceptions on point.s 
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of detail in taking leave of this solid contribution to 
knowledge until part ii is published. The alligator is not 
extinct in the Yangtze River, as the author supposes, 
p. 156. I have seen a living specimen myself, and the 
species was fully described by the late M. A. Fauvel. On 
p. 187 the expression lean ko is translated “shield and 
spear ”, but the ko, as numerous examples prove, was 
a kind of halberd. On p. 208 the author refers to pi. xix 
as illustrating “ a three-storied watch-tower risincr from 
the bottom of a round bowl ; on the two jiarapets and 
roofs the sentinels are engaged in showering from their 
cross-bows a volley of darts at an advancing column of 
scouts”. This same model is illustrated by R. L. Hobson 
in his recently published Chinese Fottery and PorceluAii, 
where, on p. 13, it is described as a ‘ fowling-tower”. 
On p. 209 the left-hand entry from the Sliuo Wen 
dictionary is not that intended by the author, who meant 
to cite the word yeh, but has inadvertently inserted the 
Shuo Wen’s previous entry tsi. 

L. C. Hopkin’s. 


I. D.avid.sox. Saadia’s Polemic against lliwi al- 
Balkhi. a fragment edited from a Genizah MS. 
8vo ; 104 pp. -with a facsimile. New York : The 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1915. 

Among the fragments found in the Genizah in Cairo 
Dr. Davidson was fortunate enough to discover one 
more of the lost Avorks of Seadyah, the great scholar, 
philosopher, and polemical "writer of the tenth century. 
The object of this newly discovered treatise M-as the 
refutation of the anti-Biblical theses of a certain lliwi of 
Balkh. Up to now only scattered allusions to this "vvriter 
had been found in various books. The nature of his 
objections had practically remained obscure. It M as more 
a guess than real knowledge ivhich led the Jewish scholars 

37 
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at the end of the last centurj’’ to the assumption, first that 
Hiwi was a Karaite, a view since given up after the 
investigations of Pinsker, then, a rationalistic interpreter 
of the Law. The real nature of his rationalism was not 
known, nor even the exact date when he liv'ed. Even the 
name Balkh was read Kalb. It was surmised that this 
was an opprobrious surname, “ Dog,” given to him by his 
opponents. Now, however, the whole situation has been 
changed, owing to this discovery of Dr. Davidson ; for 
little as Hiwi was known and his attack on the Bible, still 
less was the replj^ of Seadyah. Here everything was 
mere hypothesis, for it consisted of a few citations. 
A considerable portion, or at any rate about one-sixth of 
the original work of the latter, has now come to light. 
It contains answers to forty-seven questions raised by 
Hiwi, and it gives us a clear insight into the views 
entertained by Hiwi, who lived in the middle of the ninth 
century, and who seems to have propagated anti-Biblical 
teaching and to have had .some influence among the schools 
in Babylon and Persia. We are getting an insight into 
the religious movements of tho.se times which seem to have 
been very intense. Persia seems to have been a hotbed 
of all kinds of religious sectarian teaching. Manichseans, 
Zendists, or rather the religion of the Magian, jostled 
with Christianity, Judaism, Sabseism, and who knows 
how many Gnostic sects besides that flourished in that 
country. Hiwi then seemed to have been influenced by 
these various teachings.. He reminds us strongly of 
Mani, who attempted to combine the various religions 
of the time, criticizing each one in turn and creating 
a new form of religious conception. Mai-dan Farukh’s 
Pahlawi work contains also, as Dr. Davidson points out, 
similar polemical attacks against the records of the Bible 
in which we may recognize late echoes of the ancient 
anti-Jewi.sh Gnostic .sects and of Theophilus. Hiwi’s work 
is more than mere scepticism. It is an attempt at negative 
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destructive criticism of the doctrines of the Bible. How 
far he succeeded in creating a real sect it is difficult to 
say. That he was not a Karaite is now proved beyond 
doubt, and he was attacked bj^ Jews and Karaites, as 
sliown by citations from writers belonging to both sects. 
It is more than a mere literary curiosity with which we 
are dealing. It is a phase in the historical development 
of Jewish sects, and joined with other traditions may help 
to explain the obscure beginnings of the Karaite movement 
on the one hand among the Jews, as well as similar 
movements among the inhabitants of ancient Persia and 
Babylon. The reply of Seadyah — a kind of polemical 
monograph — takes the form of a rh^mied poem with 
alphabetical acrostics, into which are interwoven the 
acrostics of the name of the author, who very skilfully 
handles the language of the Bible and shows himself 
a master in the complex form of Hebrew poetry. It 
must remain an open question whether Hiwi wrote, as 
Dr. Davidson assumes, his criticism of the Bible in Hebrew, 
or, as I am inclined to believe, in that Aramaic which has 
been utilized for what is known as Pahlawi. Dr. Davidson 
has given now not only a first, but also an excellent critical 
edition of his unique find. He has accompanied the text 
with valuable notes, showing the Biblical origin of many 
of the phrases used by Seadyah in his mosaic. He has 
accompanied the text with an excellent English translation. 
He has added as an appendix all the references found to 
Iliwi in Jewish and Karaite literature, as well as the 
parallel passages from Mardan Farukh’s work, and he has 
thrown light on the problem of Hiwi in a scholarly 
introduction. 

Dr. Davidson is to be heartily congratulated on this 
book, which has been published as vol. v by the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of Ameilca. 


M. Caster. 
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The Music of Hindostax. By A, H. Fox Straxgwavs. 
pp. X, 364. Oxford : at tlie Clarendon Press. 1914. 

Die ixdische Musik der vedischex uxd her kla.s- 
SISCHEX Zeit. Xach den Flatten de.s Phonograniin- 
Arcliive.s der kais. Akadeniie. Von Dr. Erwix Felber. 
pp. 188. Sitzung.sberiehte der Kai.s. Akad. der 
Wia.senschaften in Wien, Bd. clxx, Abh. vii. Wien, 
1912. 

The feature which first strikes the reader of Mr. Fox 
Strangwajxs’ book is it.s inanj'sidedne.ss. Its chief merit 
is due to the circumstance that the author has studied 
in India the facts for himself. There is throuo-hout the 
book no trace of the smile of superiority, but a serious 
and sympathetic endeavour to interpret the meaning of 
Indian music on the basis of its own principles and 
ideals. 

The first two chapters form a musical diaiy. This 
gives not only an account of the many cultivated singers 
and their songs, souglit out by the autlior, but also 
a description of the folk-songs and occupation songs 
diligently collected. Even though they may be, as the 
author admits, too fragmentary in their present form to 
be useful, there is no doubt that he has shown the way 
which must be taken if we are to “ get close down upon 
those natural instincts of song-makers”, and ‘‘ behind the 
conventions, of which all art is full, to the thino-s them- 

9 

selves of whicli those conventions are the outcome ”. 

The chief difficulty at present is to understand and 
interpret those conventions which form the theory of 
Indian music. This is tlie subject with which much 
of the book deals, and it is this aspect of which the 
treatment and results are the most tentative. 

We need to understand the classical textbooks to which 
the Indian musician appeals, and it is certain that we cannot 
be content with accepting the traditional interpretations. 
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Herein lies the chief qualification to he made on Mr. Fox 
Strangway.s’ work. He has not been able to approach the 
textbooks at first hand, and his authority is M. Grosset’s 
translation of chapter xxviii of Bharata’s Natyasdstra. 
It is also this circumstance which makes detailed criticism 
impossible. We can never get down to the concrete facts 
in dispute. Further, M. Grosset -was influenced bt’ Rajah 
S. M. Tagore, who again was influenced by writers still 
less authoritative. 

The chapter on Vedic chanting suffers from a similar 
circumstance. The author here bases his discussion on 
the theories of European grammarians, apparently without 
being aware of the dangerous quicksands on which he is 
treading. The svarita “is shown on philological grounds 
to have been originally between the two others in pitch ”. 
What the grounds are we are not told, but the definition 
of svarita which follows is one which some philologists 
would strenuously dispute. And yet the author’s own 
description of the svarita, and his treatment of it in the 
chapter on Grace, is probably sound. It agrees, however, 
not with his authorities, but with the theory that the 
accent is a civeigif ftig or a cii'cuniflex. How do we 
know’ that “ the pitch accent became a mark of stre.ss 
only after the begiTining of our era ” ? Has not the 
accent of the Rcjvcda as recited always been pitch ? And 
has the modern stress accent any relation to the recited 
accent ? 

But much of the discussion is independent of these 
debatable matters. Such an analysis and exposition of 
msthetic values as we find in the chapters on Form and 
Melody will ahvays be beyond the grammarian and 
philologist. 

Dr. Felber’s book is based on the transcription and 
translation of forty -six phonographic plates selected from 
a number made by Dr. F. Exner in India in 1904. At 
the time they were made the difficulty of reproducing 
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the text without noting it at the time was not realized, 
and hence some of the plates could not be utilized. They 
include ordinary recited verses, oratorical, and sung. 
The most interesting to the Sanskntist are the accentuated 
Yedic texts and their variant readings. Dr. Felber'.s 
introduction discusses speech, declamation, and song in 
their relation to the Rk, Yaju.s, and Saman. 


E. J. Thomas. 



is^OTES OF THE QUARTER 

(April-June, 1915) 

I. General Meetings of the Roval Asiatic Society 
May Jf., 1915. — Dr. Gaster, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society ; — ■ 

Pandit Jagannath Prasad Chaturvedy. 

Mr. Kumud Lai Dey. 

Pandit Mannan Dvivedi. 

Mr. Mohendra Kumar Ghosh. 

Mr. Kumud Bandhu Das Gupta. 

Khan Mohammed Hyat Khan. 

Pandit ilaya Shankar. 

^Ir. Atul Chandra Som. 

Professor C. A. Storey. 

Three nominations were approved for election at the 
next general meetintc. 

Professor Inayat Khan, accompanied by the Royal 
Musicians of Hindustan, gave a lecture on Indian Mu.sic. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 

The Anniversaiy Meeting was held on May 11, with 
Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 
Babu Amalananda Bose. 

Mr. G. S. R. Krishnaiya. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Itlitra. 

One nomination was approved for election at the next 
general meeting. 

The Secretary then read the Report of the Council for 
1914—15 as follows 

Report of the Council for 1914-15 

As a preliminary to this Report it maj^ be observed 
that the Society's Financial Y^ear ends on the 31st 
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December, and the Report is noniinaily for the year ending 
tlien : but tlie List of Members, witli tlie variation in 
the number and details of them, is usually made out down 
to a later date, in this case the 9th February : and the 
Reports always deal with a few matters which occur 
down to the time of the Anniversary Meeting, such as 
the reconstitution of the Council for the ensuing year 
beginning after the General Meeting held in June, the 
Society’s Publications, the awards of the annual and 
triennial Gold Medals, and so on. 

2. The Report for the year 1914 is of a satisfactory 
cliaracter. There is an increase in membership of thirteen 
over the previous year, the number elected being seventy- 
one, against fifty-eight in 1913. 

(a) By death there has been loss of ten members : — 


Mr. S. Kuppuswami Aiyangar. 
Mr. M. Sakhawat Ali. 

Mr. E. R. Ayrton. 

Mr. A. H. Baynes. 

Mr. E. Colston. 


Mr. C. W. McMinn. 

Colonel S. B. Miles. 

Raja Naushad Ali Khan. 
Hon. W. W. Rockhill. 

Mr. Jotindranath Samaddar. 


In Mr. Baynes and Colonel Jliles the Societj' has lost 
two valued members of long standing. The death of 
Mr. Rockhill is a loss to both diplomacy and scholarship. 

(b) By resignation the Society loses : — 


Professor T. W. Arnold. 

Mr. Lovat Fraser. 

Mr. H. Harcourt. 

Rev. A. Kluht. 

Mr. J. M. Mitra. 

Mr. R. Waddy Moss. 

(c) Two gentlemen who 
Mr. A. Caldecott and Mr. J. 
up election. 

(d) Under Rule 25 (d) the 
be members of the Society : — 


Rev. J. A. Nairn. 

Major W. F. O’Connor. 

Mr. J. E. O'Conor. 

Mr. J. F. H. Parker. 

Rev. G. E. Phillips. 

were elected as members, 
Coatman, have not taken 

following nineteen cease to 
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5Ir. Talib Masih Alexander. 

Mr. Muhammad Asaf Ali. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bhattacharya. 

Mr. P. S. Eamulu Chetty. 

Mr. Maung Ba Cho. 

Mr. Pulinkrishna De. 

Rai Bahadur Priya Lai 
Ganguly. 

5Ir. Eajani Kanta Das Gupta. 
^Ir. N. H. Harding. 

(e) The seventy -one new 
been elected are : — 

Mr. S. M. Ameen. 

Mr. M. A. Azini. 

Mr. M. Badaruddin. 

Mr. C. S. Balasundaramiyer. 
Mr. Jagan Nath Bhandari. 
Captain G. C. Binsteed. 

Lady Boyle. 

Dewan Bahadur Govindoss 
Chathoorbhoo] adoss. 

Hai Bahadur Charu Chandra 
Chaudhuri . 

Babu Devakumar Bay 
Chaudhuri. 

Babu Gopaldas Chaudhuri. 

Mr. Girindra Nath Chaudhury. 
Mr. N. G. Cholmely. 

5Ir. Sailendranath Comar. 

Rev. A. W. Davies. 

Babu Haribhusan De. 

^Ir. Duncan Dunbar Dickson, 
^liss !M. Lowes Dickinson. 
Sheikh Abdur Rahim Baksh 
Ellahi. 

Moulvi Syed Abul Fatah. 

Dr. .John C. Ferguson. 


Mr. Hibatullah Azimabadi. 
iMr. ^Yali ul Huq. 

Mr. E. Khp])el. 

Mr. Manmatha Nath Mukerjea. 
Mr. J. E. Nathan. 

Mr. P. Powar. 

Mrs. P. Powar. 

Mr. H. S. S. Qadri. 

Mr. V. S. Sinha. 

Mr. Tan Tdang Yew. 

ordinary members who have 

Rai Bahadur Mati LalGanguli. 
Mr. Suprakash Ganguli. 

Rev. J. K. Gunalankar 
iMahathera. 

Mr. Sigmar Hillelson. 

Professor Ganganatha Jha. 

Mr. A. S. Kent. 

Dr. Ahmad Khan. 

iMr. Ghnlam Hyder Khan. 

Mr. Mohammad Yamin Khan. 
Shafaul iMulk Hakeem Abdur 
Rashid Khan. 

Mr. Maung Ba Ko. 

Babu Radha Krishna. 

Mr. Surendra Nath Kumar. 
Babu Bimala Charan Law. 
Miss F. M. G. Lorimer. 
Captain D. L. R. Lorimer. 
Miss M. Lumsden. 

Mr. Auant Ram Madan. 

Pandit Todar Mall, 
ilr. M. P. Hajee Abdul Azeez 
Maricar. 

Mine. Marielle. 

Rev. E. Osborn Martin. 
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Dr. C. O. Sylvester IMawson. 
Eai Sahib Syaiiia Behari 
Misra. 

Babu Surendranath Mitra. 
Colonel W. J. W. Muir. 

Mr. Haridas Mukerji. 

Mr. Frank Noyce. 

Mr. .1. N. Wilfred Paul. 

Mr. Tajuddin Pir. 

Mr. Morgan Philips Price. 

Yen. Samana Punnanandi 
Swami. 

Mr. K. S. Sankara Eamaiab. 
Professor Herbert Niel Eandle. 
Mr. Ghulam Easul. 

Professor H. G. Eawlinson. 


Mr. K. K. Smritibhushna Eay. 
Mr. Moiilvi Hafiz Abdur 
Eazzaqe. 

Mr. N arain Sandhu. 

Pandit K. Bhaskara Sastri. 

Mr. Muhammad Shahidullah. 
Mr. H. S. Shuttleworth. 

Mr. A. Srinivasachari. 

Mr. Karpur Srinivasarao. 

Dr. Hassan Suhrawardy. 

Mr. Yatasseri Sri Yelayudhan 
Tampi. 

Pandit Lingesa Yidyabhusana. 
Moulvi Syed Abdul Wahid. 
Major P. L. E. Warming. 

Mr. H. E. C. Wintle. 


3. The usual Statement of Accounts is appended. The 
Council recommend that a vote of thanks be passed 
to the Auditors, Mr. Crewdson, Mr. Sewell, and 
Mr. Waterhouse. 

4. The accounts on the receipt side compare favourably 
with those of last year. Four of the new Non-Resident 
Members compounded for their subscription; and, as com- 
positions are treated as capital, this has added nearly £90 
to our funds : this amount has been paid into the Society’s 
account at the Post Office, pendinu; future investment. 
In addition to that, £200 were invested in New Zealand 
4 per cent Stock ; and the Council has, within the last 
month, invested a further £200 in South Australian 
31 per cent In.scribed Stock 1939. 

5. On the payments side of the accounts there are 
three quite new and unprecedented additions. The first 
is a temporary increa.se in insurance, the Council bavin" 
decided to insure the Library against all War risks at 
a charge of £25. The .second additional item is also due 
to the War: the A.ssistant Secretary, Mr. Good, being a 
member of the Territorial Force, has been absent on service 
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since August, and the Council, while granting him full 
pay during his absence, found it necessary to appoint 
a substitute. The third new item was foreshadowed 
last year at the Anniversary Meeting, when it was 
announced that the restoration of the pictures in the 
Society’s possession had been undertaken. During the 
year £31 5s. was expended, wdth a most satisfactory 
result ; and approximately another £30 will be spent in 
completing the restoration. A Committee was appointed 
b}’ the Council to collect all available information wdth 
regard to the Society’s Art Possessions, and a list is in 
course of preparation. When completed, the catalogue 
will be printed, and will, it is hoped, prove of interest to 
membei’s of the Society. 

6. It may be noted that the donation of one hundred 
guineas towards the Pali Dictionaiy, given in ten annual 
instalments, is completed this year. This much-needed 
Dictionary, which is being compiled bj^ several Pali 
Scholars under the editorship of Professor Rhys Davids, 
will be very welcome. We understand that some of the 
letters are ready for the Press. 

7 (a). In the literary work of the Society the Journal 
naturally comes first. It has fully maintained its usual 
standard, both in interest and in size. Specially 
interesting articles wmre contributed by two of the 
younger members ; namely, “ The Hi.story and Evolution 
of the Dome in Persia” by Mr. Creswell, read before 
the General Meeting in April, and “ Life in a Khalkha 
Steppe Lamasery ’’ by Captain Binsteed, who, we regret 
to say, was killed in action early in April, having been 
previously mentioned in dispatches for distinguished 
servdce. 

(6). During a short visit to London, Professor Sylvain 
Levi found time to read to the Society in June a paper on 
“ Central Asian Studies”: this has been published in the 
October number. Other papers read before General 
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Meetings are — by Dr. Spooner, “ Excavations at Patali 
putra”; by Professor de la Vallee Pou.ssin,“Ma Definition 
dn Grand Vehicule ’’ ; b\’ Colonel Syke.s, “■ The Histoiy of 
Persia”; b\' Professor Macdonell, “ The Development of 
Hindu Iconograply ” ; and by Mr. Legge, The Worship 
of Mithras and its Mysteries 

(ci Tlie miscellaneous pages contain maii}^ interesting 
contributions, and the Notices of Books form, as usual, 
a useful feature. 

S. Since the last Anniversary Meeting, the Oriental 
Translation Fund has published Volume 23, “ Vis and 
Eainin ”, translated from the Georgian by Mr. Wardrop : 
from the sales this appears to be of great interest. 
Another woi’k sanctioned for this series, but unavoidably 
postponed owing to the War, is the translation of the 
“ Ottoman Conquest of Egypt by Ibn lyas ” : Major 
Salmon, the translator and editor, is absent on active 
service. 

9. Volume 16 of the Monograph series has just 
appeared, containing “■ Tablets from Lagas and other 
Babylonian .Sites ”. Tlie Society is indebted to Dr. Pinches 
for doing this work, and to ilr. Randolf Berens for 
financial assistance in its publication. 

10. The Public School Gold Medal for 1914 was won 
by Mr. H. W. Beck, of Denstone College, Rocester, for 
bis E.ssay on The East India Company ; and the Medal 
was presented by Lord Ronaldshay on the 23rd June. 

11 (n). Under Rule 30 the Rt. Hon. Syed Ameer Ali 
and Sir Charles Lyall retire from the Office of Vice- 
President. 

The Council recommend the election of Mr. Longworth 
Dames and Professor Margoliouth. 

(b) Under Rule 31 Mr. Kenned}^ Mr. Fleet, and 
Dr. Codrington retire from their respective offices of 
Hon. Treasurer. Ho!i. Secretary, and Hon. Librarian. 

The Council recommend their re-election. 
jR.\s. 1915. 


38 
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(c) Under Rule 32 the following ordinary members 
retire : — Sir Ernest Satow and Sir George Scott. 

Other vacancies are caused by the retirement of 
Professor Arnold and Professor Rapson, and a third by 
the nomination of ilr. Dames as Vice-President. 

The Council recommend to fill these five vacancies the 
election of — 

The Rt. Hon. Syed Ameer Ali. 

IMr. Blagden. 

Sir Charles Lyall. 

Mr. Sewell. 

Mr. Vincent Smith. 

(d) Under Rule 81 

Jlr. Crewdson, 

Sir George Scott, 

Mr. Waterhouse. 

are nominated auditors for the ensuing year. 

Dr. Gaster, in moving tlie adoption of the Report, 
said that they would agree that it was absolutely satis- 
factory from the point of view both of finance and of 
membership. There was an advance of thirteen in 
membership as compared with tlie previous year, so that 
in spite of the natural disappearance of members from 
death and other causes they had every reason to be 
.satisfied that numbers -were kept up by fresh additions. 
They might hope to go on widening the circle of scholars 
who were interested in the work the Society was doing. 
Tlie}^ had been able to meet not only their normal 
expenditure, but the extraordinary expenditure under 
three heads, two of them due to the War, referred to in 
the Report. He w'elcomed the outlay on the restoi’ation 
of the pictures in the Society’s po.ssession. These works 
of art, the e.xisteiice of which had become almost unknown 
for years past even to members of the Society, had 
come to light again for an expenditure of about £60 
spread over two years. Many faded pictures could again 
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be seen in their pristine beauty and glory, and thus many 
members would realize anew the value of beautiful works 
of art which had come fi'om the East. They would also 
be made available for those who were interested in art 
generally, who would come to know how many beautiful 
things were now to he found in the rooms of the Society. 
Besides meeting this extraordinary expenditure the 
Society had been able to put aside a substantial sum, not 
for bad days, but, as he believed, for tlie time when the 
Society would be able to expend still further for the 
work which lay before it. 

Attention had been drawn in tlse Report to tlie literary 
output of the Society. To his mind this was the primary 
fruit of their work and the main justification for the 
existence of the Society. They had reason to he proud 
of the work accomplished in the field of science and 
letters in realizing the aim of the Society as the best 
medium towards making the East known to the 
West. That work had met with great success during 
the ninety years or so of the existence of the 
Society, and even in these troubled times they had been 
able to produce more than 1,100 pages of solid matter, 
formino' a valuable contribution to our knowledcre of the 
East. This was an achievement of which they had eveiy 
reason to be proud. On previous occasions the strength 
of intellect, depth of scholarship, and fidelity to truth had 
been put to the test ; but they had never been put to 
a more severe test than at the present time. Although 
the minds of all were inevitably pi'eoccupied by the AVar, 
and in many ways they had to devote themselves to the 
pressing troubles of the hour, the fact that so many 
students had given sufficient time and attention to many 
abstract problems of the East showed that the Society 
was resting on a very solid foundation. But they must 
not rest satisfied with what they had already accom- 
plished. There were still before them great fields of 
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researcli and problems going back thousands of years 
awaiting further investigation. Tliey had tlie satisfaction 
of reflecting that at a time of .such heavy trials and 
troubles they were working for tlie future greatness of 
this country in a manner not unlike that of their sons 
and brothers on the held of battle. They and the Society 
were also fiofliting for truth, for light, for freedom, for 
the adv'ance of science, for mutual charitv', for mutual 
liumanity, for a better recognition of what was best in 
man, and for the ideal that humanity should form one 
great family and men of diflerent races and creeds should 
learn to appreciate and know one another much better 
than before. By continuing the work, by steady literary 
output, and bj^ producing articles like those which were 
appearing in the Journal, which covered practically the 
whole Held of the East, they were trying to decipher and 
to bring to life again the philo.sophies and civilizations of 
the pa.st, and thus to hold a torch of learning to illuminate 
the present. Those who had read the Journal during the 
past year would see how many fruitful fields had been 
touched, and as they turned its pages they would mourn 
the loss of .so proini.sing a .scholar and -soldier as Captain 
Binsteed, who had been able to give them so vivid 
a glimpse of the lamas of Central Asia. His article 
would form a permanent monument to one who had given 
his life for his country. Tliey had also been glad to 
welcome other young members whose work had shown 
that the future of Oriental learning was not dependent 
on the older generation alone, but that a new generation 
was coming forward to hand on the torch. 

Mr. Yu.stJF Ali said he need not follow Dr. Caster in 
his survey of the .satisfactory work of the past year, but 
he would like to make a few observations as to the literary 
work. As Dr. Caster had well pointed out, the Journal 
seemed to be what might be called the most important 
of the activities of the Society. In this connexion he 
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would like to refer to his own experience. He joined the 
Society twenty years ago, and during the greater part of 
that time he had been very far awat' from headquarters. 
It had been his lot in India to serve in very out-of-the- 
way districts where books were scarce and where one 
could gain veiy little current reading except the daily 
paper. In those situations one felt a longing for some- 
thing that would take one away now and again from the 
narrow world and the few men and tvomen one saw to 
the larger world both of the present day and of remote 
ages. So when the Journal of the Roj'al Asiatic Society 
made its quarterly appearance it came as a most welcome 
guest. When he was in camp in the cold weather in 
lonely districts the Journal came as a gleam of light 
which took him back, which showed him, as through 
a time machine or a Jame-jamalied, earlier periods of the 
world’s history. 

In the second place he would like to notice a very 
welcome ti-ansformation that was only just beginning in 
the Journal and in the activities of the Society. When 
he joined the Society the Journal was almost entirely 
devoted to matters of archaeological interest. Of late 
some articles of modern interest had been given, and quite 
lately they had had in the rooms of the Society a lecture 
on model’ll Indian music. Some people who looked upon 
learning as a matter of archmology and of ancient 
research might possibly feel doubtful about this new 
departure, but for his own part he would like to urge 
that the departure was in the right direction and likely 
to make the work of the Society more fruitful in the 
future. In the study of the past they ought not to 
detach themselves entirel3’ from the present or from the 
future that was just going to follow the present. In all 
departments of archseological studi'^ the}’ found that the 
tendency of present-da\’ scholarship was to treat ancient 
problems from the modern point of view. Professor 
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Gilbert Murray was a bi’illiant example of scholarsbip 
which was absolutely in the front rank of classical 
knowledge, and which yet threw light on the dark 
corners of our life to-da}". He had devoted his splendid 
talents to an attempt to bring the old learning into 
relation with the modern facts of life. He thought that 
if this was being done in the field of classical stud}', it 
was even more necessary in regard to the ancient learning 
of the living East. 

There had been to a very great extent a divorce 
between students of the ancient East and those who 
were interested in the modern East. They knew that 
a far larger number of people were interested in the 
different countries of the modern East than in the 
ancient East, but obviously the roots of the present 
in all the countries of the East lay very far and 
deep down in the past. It was only by bringing the 
past to illustrate the present and throw light upon 
the problems of the future that we should be able in 
the field of action to produce the solid results which we 
should all have at heart, for the true aim of .scholarship 
was not only the discovery of objective truth, but to 
relate the truths we found to the actual problems of the 
time. In all the countries of the East tremendous forces 
were at work wholly transforming the thought and mode 
of life of the people, and we could only understand the 
peculiar trend of tliose forc<?s by keeping constantly 
before our eyes the ancient forces which pi'oduced the 
societies in which these modern changes were taking 
place. If that was foi-gotten we .should not be able to 
work out the future with the .same sureness of touch 
as if we tried to base our administrative action on 
a true under.standing of the past. The Society had 
amongst its members a lai'ge number of men who were 
not merely scholars, but who were soldiers, administrators, 
men of action, and to them it was of the utmost 
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importance that the results of accurate scholarship and 
deep research should be easily accessible and available. 
To those who specialized in ancient learning it was of 
equal importance that the modern trend of thought and 
action in the countries comprehended bj’ those researches 
should also be available, for the present was in many 
cases the best interpreter of the past. 

He believed that the School of Oriental Studies which 
had been so long talked about was within measurable 
distance of achievement. It had been thought that the 
.sphere of the School would be entirely ditt'erent from the 
sphere of this Society, inasmuch as it would deal with 
practical problems, while the Society mainly dealt with 
ancient learning. But it seemed to him that while the 
primary object might be different in the two cases, the 
result, the ultimate goal, was the same in both, namely, 
the discoveiy of truth, the< study of facts, and their 
application to modern problems. The establishment of 
the School ought to help the work and activities of the 
Society by interesting many more people in its proceedings 
and in the Journal. He would only add that, while in 
the past, as he had said, he had found the Journal most 
helpful in keeping him in touch with the jjrogress of 
research, now that he would have more time to pursue 
his studies and breathe the atmosphere of the larger 
libraries, he was quite sure that he would find it as 
helpful as before. He begged to second the adoption of 
the Report. 

ilR. CoLD.STREAM, in supporting the motion, said it 
was satisfactory to know that there was a fair increase 
in membership and also an increase in invested funds. 
The kSociety had a membership of 700, an income of 
nearly £1,900, and its invested funds amounted to .some 
£2,600. But he ventured to ask if these resources in 
membership and money were sufficient for a Society with 
the great aims and objects they had in view. Neither in 
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these respects nor in the accommodation whicli it supplied 
to members did the Society adequately meet its great 
aims and objects. Within the means at its disposal it 
Avas doing most valuable tvork, as Dr. Gaster had 
eloquently shoAvn, though he agreed with Mr. Yusuf Ali 
that more might be done to modernize the aims of the 
Society. It existed, as they knew, for the encouragement 
of the arts, literature, and science of the East. Tlie 
encouragement which it gave to the arts and sciences of 
the Orient tvas comparatively small, though as regards 
literature it Avas the great medium through AA’hich research 
and Oriental learning Avere carried out in the West. But 
he did not think the Society occupied the field Avhich it 
might fairly be expected to occupy. As regards member- 
ship, the population of the countries embraced AA-ithin the 
scope of the Royal Asiatic Society might be put at fully 
1,000 millions. When they considered this they saAV that 
the membership, prosperity, and popularity of their Society, 
and its bulk in the eyes of the public, AA'ere extremely 
small. But they must not allow that to discourage them, 
as the Society fulfilled a most important function, and 
had had a very honourable hi.story. In this connexion 
he might mention that he had unsuccessfully inquired for 
some histoiy of the Society comprehensiA^ely shoAving the 
membership and achievements of the past ninety-tAAO 
years, and he would like to suggest that some such record 
should be prepared. He regretted that there AA-as not in 
Dondon, the capital of the British Empire, any building 
Avhich could be regarded as an adequate presentation of 
India and the East, and that their Society, Avhich AA-as the 
oldest representati\m of Eastern interests in the British 
Isles, was not more adequately supported, and possessed 
such inadequate accommodation. These rooms were not 
fitted to be the home of a great Society like theirs, 
although he Avas aware that they had been in recent 
years improved and brightened. The Society Avas fulfilling 
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a gi-eat and valuable purpose, but be ventured to think 
that there might be possibilities of great development in 
its work and in the facilities it had for representing 
Eastern studies to the West. 

The Chairman said that he was only a substitute for 
their President and his words would be few. Tlie finances 
of the Society had been spoken of in very favourable 
terms, but it was to be remembered that the year to 
which the Report related was peaceful for more than half 
its term, while the year through which they were now 
passing was one of continued war. It was to be feared, 
therefore, that at the next anniversary meeting a much 
less favourable condition of things tinancial would be 
disclosed. The War had touched them as it had touched 
every home in England, and they tvould suffer from it in 
the future. They had listened to Mr. Coldstream with 
interest, and he was sure thej’ would have thanked him 
with more appreciation than they wei’e able to give him, 
though that was very much, if he had shown some way 
by which their membership and resources could be 
extended. They did the best they could with the 
means at their disposal, and thev' very much desired to 
have larger means. They would like to have more 
spacious rooms for their library and the extension of their 
work, and also for the exhibition of those art treasures 
of which thej^ had heard, some of them for the first time. 
With the help of a Committee who were interested in art 
matters they iiad had their valuable pictures cleared from 
the grime of ages, and they had a great number of 
specimens of Oriental art which no one had seen, at least 
not for years. He thought it might be a good thing, and 
perhaps tend to increase the member.ship of the Society, 
to have a show of these beautiful things when the work 
of restoration was completed. They might invite their 
friends to come and see them and encourage them to join 
the Society. He sympathized with what had been said 
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by Mr. Coldstream a.s to ivanfc of recognition of the art 
side of the life of the East in tlieir nork. But he could 
not say that the subject had been entirely absent from 
the Journal, for in recent years they had had several 
papers on art matters. But it liad to be admitted that 
tliese did not hold the same place of honour as subjects of 
discussion as the histoiy, laws, languages, and philosoph\' 
of the East. He hoped that the suggested exhibition 
might help to quicken their interest in these matters. 

Another point he wi.slied to bring to notice was that of 
the hospitality this country was now giving to Belgians 
driven from theii' own homes. There wa.s, as they all 
knew, a colony of learned men from Lou\ain now living 
at Cambridge. That colony was endeavouring to carry 
on a most valuable publication which for several year.s 
had been produced at Louvain, Le J/n..«e'on, and the first 
number produced under these conditions had been 
published l)y Cambridge UniversiH'. Upon the reception 
the publication met with its continuance would depend. 
He thought that not only in the interests of learning, but 
also in those of hospitalitj’ to an injured people, we ought 
to .show our appreciation of the ett'orts of these homele.ss 
Avanderers of science ly doing our best to keep their lamp 
burning, and he begged to commend to their attention the 
prospectus of Le Mn-^eun in the last number of the 
Society's Journal. 

As to the references made to the School of Oriental 
Studies in London, he thought they might hope to see 
that realized, at any rate so far as the limited means 
available permitted, some time early next vear. The 
building had been put in the hands of the architect, and 
would be ready probably by the autumn, and by then 
they hoped that the governing body would have been 
con.stituted, and Avould have found teachers to start the 
work in a number of important departments. 

Mr. Coldstream made a very interestino- suo-o-estion, 
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which perhaps the Secretaiy had alreadv thought of. 
As lie said, the Society liad been in exi.steiice for ninet}’- 
two years, and in eight years more its centenaiy would 
be reached. The Council hoped that b}' that time they 
would be able to present to the members, and to the world 
outside, a centenary volume. He well recollected some 
years ago in Calcutta the celebration of the centenary of 
the hrst of all Asiatic societies — the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal — and the production of a centenary volume which 
was greeted with great appreciation. He was sure their 
own Society would be able to show a tale of work in 
these hundred years hardly inferior, if inferior at all, to 
that of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. He hoped the 
members would co-operate in promoting the preparation 
of this valuable volume, and he was sure they would find 
in it much to give them hope and encouragement. 

He would like to say, in conclusion, how deeply year 
by year their debt accumulated to their Secretary. The 
satisfactory condition of their finances was almost entirelj’ 
her work, and the beautiful perfection with which the 
Journal was issued was entirely her work. Their thanks 
to her were so great that it was difficult year by year to 
find any fresh way of expressing them. But the vote 
of thanks they would give most cordially was the only 
return their poor hearts could oft’er. 

The Report was adopted, and the recommendations of 
the Council for the election of officers, and the \ote of 
thanks to the Auditors, were agreed to. 

Presentation of Public Schools Medal 

At a meeting of the Society on June 8, 1915, M’ith 
Lord ReajL the President, in the chair. Sir Hugh Barnes, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., presented the Public .Schools Medal 
and prize to Mi-. H. A. Mettam, of Merchant Taylors’ 
School, and prizes to Mr. Lumley, of Eton, and 
Mr. Bickersteth, of Shrewsbury. 
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The President announced that the Triennial Gold 
iMedal of the Societj^ had been conferred on iMrs. Agnes 
Smith Lewis and Mrs. Margaret Dunlop Gibson. It was 
impossible to separate them in the award, as these 
sisters had always been united in their brilliant efforts 
in the study of Syriac and Arabic literature. It was 
very appropriate that in a year when so much was 
being done by Avomen to relieve the sufferings of the 
(jtlier sex inflicted on the field of battle this recognition 
should be giv^en to ladies. The Council Avere unanimous 
that the aAA'ard could not be given to two more deserving 
scholars than these tAVO ladies. 

The Rev. Dr. Nairn, Head Master of Merchant 
Taylors’ School, said that on behalf of the School and of 
his pupil and friend Mr. Mettam he had to acknoAvledge the 
aAvard of the Medal, Mr. Mettam had close ties Avith India, 
for he Avas born in Cawnpore, and his father could not be 
Avith them that day as he Avas noAv residing in that 
celebrated toAvn. Possibly Mettam might at a later date 
go out to India and there take up his career. If he 
should not do so, the chief and perhaps the only reason 
Avould be considerations of health. The Avinning of the 
Medal Avould be a lasting memory to Mettam in Avhatever 
career or course of .study he might pursue, and it Avould 
be a stimulus to the section of the school Avhich pursued 
the important study of the history of India. 

.Sir Hugh Barnes : When I received the inA'itation 
of your Society to come here to-day I accepted it Avith 
a light heart, as it seemed to me the presentation of 
a fcAv prizes Avould not be a A-ery formidable matter; 
hut Avhen I Avas shoAvn the speeches Avhich you have 
listened to on previous occasions and saAv the names of 

the distinguished persons by whom they Avere delivered 

most of them Secretaries of State for India or 
Ex-Viceroys— I confe.ss I felt considerable dismay ; 
a dismay not unmixed Avith Avonder that your Council 
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should take the risk of asking a comparatively unknoM u 
man like myself to occupy a position hitherto taken 
bj' such veiy eminent people. But although I maA" not 
be able to give you an addres.s of the quality to Avhich 
you have been accustomed, I need hardly say that 
I regard it as a great imnour to be asked to come 
here this evening, and it Avill be a great pleasure to me 
to talk to you a little alx)ut “ Delhi Past and Present ”, 
Avhich is the subject of the essays this year. 

I do not think I need say much about tbe Public 
School Prize and Medal Fund. Most of you know that it 
owes its foundation to the generositt’ of a few Indian 
Chiefs and gentlemen, and that out of the income derived 
from the funds thus provided the Society undertook, 
in the case of seven of our principal Public Schools, to 
give annually to each school a prize for the best essay on 
a given Indian subject, and also a Medal for that essay 
among the prize essays which was judged to be the best. 
Latterly a number of other schools have desired to take 
part in the competition for tlie Medal, and I believe the 
total number at present on the Society’s list is over thirty. 
In the future, therefore, the competition is likely to 
become very keen. In the present year only four schools 
have competed — -Merchant Taylors’, Eton, Shrewsbury, 
and Plymouth. This, of course, is to be explained by the 
War, and considering the terrible anxieties and distractions 
of the time, the demands made on our schools for tbe 
Officers’ Training Corps, and the splendid way in which 
our boys have responded to the call, it is perhaps a wonder 
that there should have been any competition at all. I am 
heartily in sympathy with the object of the Society in 
starting this competition, viz. the encouragement of the 
study of Indian history and geography in our Public 
Schools, and we owe the Societj’ a debt of gratitude for the 
lead they have given in this matter. 

Delhi is a very big subject, and as our time is short 
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I must confine myself mainly to my own experience of 
the place. But there are a few conclusions and reflections 
arising out of its history to which I should like to call 
your attention. You know, of course, that in historic 
times there have been no less than seven cities of Delhi. 
There is modern Delhi built by the Emperor Shah Jahan, 
and to the south, covering no less than 4.5 square miles, 
extend the ruins of six earlier cities in which, speaking 
generally, the only buildings remaining are the mosques, 
the shrines, and the tombs of the great men. 

The first point I would mention is that I suppose there 
is no more blood-stained tract in all the world than the 
area occupied by the.se seven cities and their immediate 
neighbourhood. It is not necessary to go back to ancient 
history to establish this fact. Take only the 600 years 
of Muhammadan rule in India from 1191 a.d. to 1803, 
when Lord Lake drove out the Marathas fi’om Delhi and 
established British supremacy. During these 600 years 
no less than eight dynasties reigned in Delhi, six of which 
were crowded into the first 320 years of the period. 

What you have to remember is that each one of these 
d 3 masties M-as established by violence and force, and, if we 
except the first five reigns of the Mughals, the story of 
the succession of individual kings is more or less a weary 
repetition of rebellious sous, of Muhammadan mutinies, 
and of Hindu revolts. Also during these 600 years Delhi 
on four occasions was given over to days of sack and 
massacre by invaders from without; first of all by 
Tamerlane in 1398, then b^' the great Nadir Shah in 
1739, again b\' Ahmad Shah, Nadir Shah’s £freat Afcj-han 
captain in 1756, and finally by the Marathas towards 
the clo.se of the centuiy. On the other hand, it is pleasing 
to recollect by way of contrast that since 1803 — with the 
one exception of the memorable events of the Mutiny in 
the summer of 1857 — we have given Delhi 112 years of 
uninterrupted peace and prosperity, probably the longest 
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period of traiiquillitj' the city lias ever enjoyed within 
liistoric times. 

Xext I would remind you that Delhi owes its stormy 
history mainly to its geographical position. The history 
of Northern India from the earliest times is, as you know, 
largely the history of i-epeated invasions from the north- 
west. If you look at a meteorological map of India, 
where the rainfall is shown in vai-ying depths of colour, 
you will see that from a thin wash on the Afghan 
frontier, where the rainfall is about seven inches a year, 
the colour graduallj’ deepens as you go south-east till you 
come to the deep green of the semi-tropical vegetation of 
Lower Bengal. I like to think that all these invaders — 
Aryan, Turk, Afghan, Pathan, and Mughal — came pouring 
down from the arid steppes of Central Asia in pursuit of 
the rainfall ; they were in quest of a land of greater 
plenty, and their main objective was Hindustan, the rich 
plain in the basins of the Jumna and Ganges Rivei's. 
But the only road by which they could reach this 
“Promised Land” was through the gap which lies between 
the Himalayas on the north, and the great Indian desert, 
which you will see stretches from a little south of Delhi 
almost to the shores of the Indian Ocean. That desert 
was and still is impa.ssable for armies, and so the invading 
hordes poured in succession through the gap, only to hnd 
Delhi, the gate of Hindustan, standing sentinel at the far 
end. Hence the frequent struggle for its po.ssession. 

The same advantage of position, which gave Delhi its 
strategic importance in its early days, has made it in our 
time a great railway centre. When I went out to India 
forty -one years ago there was no railway across the desert. 
Even now after all these years there is only one small 
single-track narrow-gauge line in the south, which is of 
little or no military importance. So you will see that all 
the great trunk lines of India which connect the rich 
south and east with the Panjab, the frontier, and with 
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Karachi down the Valley of the Indus necessarily pass 
through the same gap, and all convei-ge upon Delhi. Now 
that our frontier is pu.shed forward to the edge of the 
Afghan plateau, the scientific frontier desired b\' Lord 
Lytton, and that with our sea power we can land troops 
at Karachi and reach the Panjah, up the Indus Vallej’, the 
strategic value of Delhi i.s not as great as it was; but it 
will always be a position of importance, and situated as 
it is in the midst of the most virile races of India, the 
Sikhs, the Eajputs, the Jats, and the bulk of the northern 
ihdiammadan.s, Delhi, in the event of trouble whether 
from within or without, is likely, 1 fear*, to maintain its 
reputation as one of the storm centres of India. 

Next, I would remind you that Delhi's claim to be 
called an Imperial city rests on a very brief pedigree. 
We can hardly dignify with the title of Emperor the 
Pathan and Afghan kings who ruled there, though some 
of them, no doubt, carried their arms far to the south and 
east. The first Muhammadan Empire of India was that of 
the Mughals, Avhich was founded by Babar in 1526 ; and the 
fact on winch I wish to lay stress is that the capital of 
the Mughals in the heyday of their prosperity — i.e. during 
the reigns of Babar, Humaj-an, Akbar, and Jahangir — was 
Agra, not Delhi. The splendid red sandstone fort and 
palace at Agra were built by Akbar, the greatest of the 
Mughals, and ,so far from wishing to return to Delhi we 
know that he began to build another capital south of 
Agra at Fatehpur Sikri, the magnificent remains of which 
are one of the sights of India. Even the Emperor Shah 
Jahan began hi.s reign at Agra : it was he who built there 
the famous Taj-Mahal and the Moti Masjid, or Pearl 
^losque, and it was only in the middle of his reign that, 
with that pas.sion for building Avhich seems to have 
po.s.sessed all the 51uliammadan kings and eniperor.s, he 
decided to erect another capital at Delhi. His city, the 
modei’n Delhi which we know, was completed in 1650, 
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and yon will see that from that date to 1803 , the date of 
Lord Lake’s victory, is 01113’ 133 3’ears. 

Lastl}’, I would refer to the belief prevalent in England, 
and also to some extent among Eui’opeans in India, that 
Delhi lias a hold upon the imagination of the people of 
India, that it is still a name to conjure with, and that its 
selection as the future capital of our Indian Empire was 
thei'efore sure to be enthusiasticalh’ welcomed b3’ all 
classes of the community, both Hindu and Muhammadan, 
because of its historical associations. That is the view 
taken veiy natural I3’ 63' all our 3’oung essa3'ists, for it is 
the popular view, but I cannot sa3’ that it is in accord 
with 1113’ own Indian experience. It presupposes, 3’ou will 
see, a united India and something akin to a common 
national consciousness or sentiment. But one of the first 
things we are taught, or ought to be taught, about India 
is that it is not one countiy but several countries, not one 
nation but several nations, and it is still true that feeling 
and sentiment in India is not yet national but mainly 
racial and provincial. I spent most of nn’ Indian service 
■on the frontier in Baluchistan and I never heard the 
tribesmen speak with an3’ special pride or enthusia.sm of 
Delhi. Their hero was Ahmad Shah Durani, and their 
attitude is, I think, t3'pical of that of other parts of India. 
Each race or commuuit3’ thinks first of its own capital, the 
Sikhs of Lahore, the Marathas of Poona, the Muhammadans 
of Eastern Bengal of Dacca, and so on. Moreover, the 
memoiy of Delhi was not altogether a pleasant memoiy,for 
it was associated with recollections of unbridled ambition 
and of unrestricted and often t3'rannical personal rule. 
M3’ own impression is that the modern reputation of 
Delhi is largeh’ of our own making, and rests partl3' on 
the recollection of the famous siege in the time of the 
Mutin3’ which made Delhi a household word in England, 
and partl3’ on its selection on three separate occasions as 
the site for a great Imperial assemblage or Durbar. 

JBAS. 1915 . 39 
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To turn now to the history of Delhi in our own time, 
it is hardly possible to speak of Delhi without some 
reference to the <rreat events of the Mutiny ; but as time 
is short I am afraid I must follow the example of one 
of our J’ouiig essayists, the winner of the Medal, who 
dismisses the Mutiny in half a dozen lines with the 
remark “ that the events of that time belong less to 
Delhi than to the general liistory of India I will only 
sav this, that in the present perilous times we are able 
to appreciate as we probably never appreciated before 
the strained anxiett’ with which the people of England 
during those memorable summer months of 1857 awaited 
news of the great struggle at Delhi, on which for a time 
at least the fate of Xorthern India was depending. In 
our studies of the Mutiny, when we have been thrilled 
by the stories of the courage, endurance, and heroism 
displayed by Englishmen in those eventful months, 

I daresay many of us have sometimes wondered whether 
in these modern days of wealth and luxury our 
countrymen would again display the same qualities if 
they were put to the test. That doubt has for ever been 
set at rest bj’ the splendid heroism of our ti'oops on the 
plains of France and Flanders. It is also a legitimate 
source of pride and satisfaction, and a great tribute to 
the qualities of the British Raj, that to-day there are 
fighting with us in defence of the Empire, in the Persian 
Gulf, in Egypt, in the Dardanelles, and even in France, 
not only representatives of the same gallant races — the 
Sikhs, the Pathans, the Panjabi Muhammadans, and the 
Gurkhas — who shared with us the peril and the gloiy of 
the great siege of 18.57, but also probably the de.scendants 
of main" who then fought against us. 

During the last forty years Delhi has been the scene of 
three great pageants — Lord Lyttou's historic Assemblage 
in 1877, when Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress 
of India ; the Coronation Durbar of King Edward VII, 
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which was held by Lord Ciirzon in 1903 in the presence 
of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught ; and King George’s 
great Durbar in 1911. I was fortunate enough to be 
present at two of these Durbars. I attended Lord Lytton’s 
Assemblage as a young otBcer of three \'ears’ service, and 
as Foreign Secretary I was entrusted b\' Lord Curzon 
with the management of the Durbar of 1903. It is 
interesting to look back and note some of the contrasts 
between those three great a.sseniblages, and the gradual 
crescendo of pomp and circumstance which they exhibited. 
For example, in the matter of locomotion Lord Lytton's 
Durbar was largely a Durbar of horsemen. Only two 
railways had reached Delhi in 1877, and railway facilities 
elsewhere were small. Consecprently most of the chiefs 
from Eajputana, Central Irrdia, and the Panjab came 
riding into Delhi at the head of their picturesque bodies 
of retainers just as they might have ridden to a Durbar 
in the old days of the Mughals. By 1903 Delhi had 
already become a great railway centre, and both the 
chiefs and the heads of local governrnent.s came in 
gorgeous special trains and were able to bring with thenr 
their own splendid equipages. This Durbar Avas therefore 
largely a Durbar of special trairrs and carriages. At the 
1911 Drlrbar railways Avere even more in eviderrce, and, 
apart from the raihvaA'S, it Avas nrarkedly a Durbar of 
motor-cars. 

Another contrast Avas this. Lord Lytton’s Durbar Avas 
almost exclusively one of officials and chiefs, for the 
proclamation of the Imperial title mainly affected the 
Rulers of the Native States. Lord Curzon, on the other- 
hand, at the Coronation Durbar, errdeavoured to bring 
together representatives of all cla.-^ses of the population 
fr-orn every part of India. Each local government was 
irrvited to bring Avith it as the guests of Goverrnnent 
the leading men, British and Indian, of every community 
in their province. The design AA'as to nrake the celebration 
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not only official but public, and those of us who were 
present will recall the magnificent success of Lord Curzon’s 
great conception. The same procedure was followed in 
1911 to an even greater extent, and one of the most 
remarkable sights, I am told, was the enormous concourse 
of natives from the surrounding districts who flocked 
into Delhi to catch a glimpse of the Iving-Emperor, and 
who on the day of the Durbar croM’ded the great embank- 
ment which surrounded the Durbar area. The King’s 
Assemblage of 1911 was in fact not only a Durbar but 
a great popular festival. 

Perhaps the greatest contrast was in the attitude of 
the chiefs. In 1877 most of the chiefs were unacquainted 
with each other. They were old-fashioned and ultra- 
conservative, and they came together with some doubt 
and hesitation both as to their own position, and as to 
what might be the meaning of this novel assumption of 
the title of “Empress”. The question of the precedence 
of chiefs from difi'erent jmrts of India, who had never 
before met, presented apparently insuperable difficult}’, 
for no chief was inclined to admit that any other was 
superior to himself. This difficulty was got over by 
avoiding presentations and by placing Lord Lytton alone 
in a central dais or kiosk, while the chiefs and heads of 
local governments were seated together in the front row 
of a pavilion carefully shaped as the segment of a circle, 
of which the Viceroy's dais was the centre. Thus everyone 
was equally distant from the Yicero}’, and none could 
claim precedence over anyone else. In 1903 a new 
generation of chiefs had arisen. Many knew English and 
had travelled in England. The precedence difficiilty was 
not absent owing to the fact that on this occasion all the 
chiefs were presented to the Viceroy and the Duke of 
Connaught. It was surmounted by dividing the great 
horse.shoe in which the Durbar was held into blocks 
according to province.s, and all the chiefs of a province, 
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great and small, came up to be presented togetlier. It 
was found that within a province the chiefs had a 
recognized order of precedence among themselves. In 
1911 all difficulties appear to have been smoothed over 
by the enthusiastic devotion displayed to the person of 
the King-Emperor. 

The last great event in the history of Delhi is the 
transfer to that city of the capital of the Gov'ernment of 
India. That was, and is still to some extent, a controversial 
subject, and as this is a learned and not a political Society 
it would not be proper for me to express an opinion upon 
it, but I can give you the facts. The interesting point to 
bear in mind is that since the early days when the 
Governor of Bengal became the Governor-General and 
handed over the government of his pi-ovinces to Lieutenant- 
Governors, the Government of India have had no distinct 
home of their own. As you know, their summer head- 
(juarters have for many years been at Simla, where they 
reside alongside the Lieutenant-Governor of tlie Panjab. 
In the winter they used to move to Calcutta, where they 
resided along with the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
In 1911 it was decided to appoint again a Governor of 
Bengal of the same rank and status as the Governors of 
Bombay and Madras, and as it was not considered suitable 
that a Governor and the Viceroy should reside in the 
same place, it was decided to move tlie winter capital 
of the Government of India to Delhi, the summer capital 
remaining at Simla as before. Now Delhi since the 
Mutiny has been a part of the Panjab Province. But on 
this occasion, following the examples of Washington, and of 
Ottawa, and of Camberi-a in Australia, it was decided to 
include Delhi and a few miles of surrounding country in 
an enclave which should be under the direct administration 
of the Supreme Government. That has been done and the 
Government of India have at last their own separate 
habitation outside the limits of any province. It is not, 
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of course, a very central position ; indeed, a glance at the 
map will show that, if you take the whole of the Indian 
Empire including Burma, Calcutta is the more central 
place of the two. But whatever opinions we maj' hold as 
to the general policj- of the change of capital there is no 
doubt that to Delhi itself the move will be an umnixed 
gain. Instead of remaining, as it was when I went out to 
India, a somewhat derelict, rather uncared for, and half- 
forgotten city situated in a corner of a province (the 
Panjab), whose capital was elsewliere, it will become once 
ao-ain the centre of Indian administration. We are building 
there an eighth city, not, you must remember, a native 
city. There is no intention, so far as I know, of removing 
the natives from their existing homos in the present city 
and its suburbs. What we are building, so I understand, 
i,s a .sort of “ West End” or “ Westminster” of the existing 
city, which will contain the great Government buildings, 
the houses of the officials, rind the cantonment for the 
troops. There we may hope the genius of the architects, 
Mr. Lutyens and Mr. Baker, rvill succeed in raising 
buildings not unworthy to stand in proximity to the 
masterpieces of Shah Jahan. Under the fostering charge 
of the Supreme Government, provided, as in time it 
certainly will be, with all the amenities and conveniences 
of modern civilization, with the chaos of its ancient ruins 
reduced to some sort of order and plan, and with its 
famous old buildings renovated and restored if necessary, 
or in any case preserved and guarded with jealous care, 
Delhi — in the cold weather — is likely to become in the 
future a paradise for the historian, the archseologist, and 
the .sightseer. Nor will it be without attractions for 
the sportsman, and I am sure we shall all re-echo the 
hope so eloquently expre.ssed in the telegram sent by 
the Princes of India to the King after his return ; 
“ that the historic change of capital may mark the 
beginning of a new era which will ensure greater 
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happiness, prosperity, and progress to all the peoples 
of India.” 

And now, Mr. Mettam, it is my pleasant duty to present 
you with the prize and the medal which you have won. 
The subject this year was a very difficult one, and in 
dealing with it your essay displays a general balance and 
restraint which have, I am sure, largely contributed to 
your success. I notice that two years ago Dr. Xairn, 
when speaking at one of these meetings, observed that 
while boys were ready to read the Indian history of the 
last 150 years, they found the tangled history of Hindu 
and Muhammadan d 3 'nasties dull and unpalatable. When 
therefore he heard that the subject this j-ear was Delhi 
with its histoiy, running back into the legendarj^ past, he 
must have felt some qualms as to how his boj's would 
face the test, and it must be a peculiar satisfaction to him 
to find that it is one of his own boj’s who has won the 
first prize. We all very heartilj' congratulate you, 
Mr. Mettam, and Merchant Tajdors’ School on jmur 
success. 

Up to this 3 ’ear Merchant Taylors’ and Eton in the 
competition for the medal had tied with three wins each. 
This 3 ’ear, although Mei-chant Tardors' had forged ahead, 
Eton has come in a very good second with an excellent 
essaj" bj’ Mr. Lumlej', and I have much pleasure in 
presenting j’ou, Mr. Lumlej', with \-our prize. You will 
be pleased to know that j'our essaj' was considered to be 
deserving of the medal if there had not been competition, 
and it indicates wide and careful reading. The third 
place is awarded to Mr. Bickersteth, of Shrewsbury, whom 
I congratulate on the prize he has won. I read this essa^' 
with much interest. Its fault, perhaps, is that there is 
not enough of it, but it has been rigchtlv described as 
a livelj^ and spirited attempt to define the place of Delhi 
in historj^. Mr. Warne, of Plj-inouth College, whose essaj^ 
is placed fourth in order of merit and is also awarded 
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a prize, has uiifortunateh’ not been able to come hei'e this 
afternoon. 

The Pre.sidext : We have all li.stened with keen 
appreciation to the remarks of Sir Hugh Barnes. We 
welcome in him one of the mo.st distinguished members 
of the Indian Civil Service, to wliicli Service India owes 
so much. It is partly due to the splendid work of that 
Service that we have the Indian Forces fighting our 
battles at this moment in France, in the Dardanelles, and 
elsewhere. Credit should also be given to the Britisli 
officers of those regiments for the confidence with whicli 
they have inspired tlieir men, and wliich lias made it 
possible to transfer those men to scenes which were 
entirely novel to them. That remarkable confidence 
which, according to the testimony of all those at the 
Front, Indians showed in their officers, is a result of the 
humane way in which they deal with their troops, thereby 
setting up a contrast to the system prevalent amongst 
the Teutonic hordes now let loose on the Continent of 
Europe. 

I wish to compliment Dr. Maim on the way in which 
Merchant Taylors’ School has emphasized the importance 
of historical study of India. If ever there was a time 
that we could appreciate the importance of the study of 
history it is now. hen we come to the conditions of 
peace in this War — and I for one would not be so rash 
as to predict when that will be — the conditions of peace, 
as we know on the testimony of our own 3Iinisters, 
will be based on the recognition of nationalities. The 
recognition of nationalities means very careful study of 
history, and thi.s is especially so in the case of the 
Balkan countries, where various nationalities lately united 
against the common enemy. For the establishment of 
a permanent peace there we shall have to consult history 
to know with accuracy the limits which will have to be 
drawn in that countrj’. As regards India, when our 
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commanders lead the Sikhs, the Gurkhas, and the 
Mahrattas, aud the other races which are now lighting 
our battles, it is necessary to know something of the 
military history of India and of the various qualities of 
tliose troops to understand what is going on. Aud if we 
wish to derive pleasure from the various accounts of their 
conduct in the tield given in the newspapers it can only 
he by having some knowledge of the characteristics of 
the parts of India from which tliev' severally come. 
I entirely agree with Sir Hugh Barnes that India is 
ratlier a federation of provinces and states, each 
possessing a distinct character, than a centralized empire 
governed from head -quarters. But tliere must be 
a central authority, and we may congratulate India upon 
the building of a new capital and the fonnation of the 
enclave. The question of selection of a new capital is 
liable in these days to be controversial, as we know 
from the discussions which have taken place in Australia. 
But in regard to the Indian transfer, while perfect 
harmony is not to be expected, everyone is agreed that 
for parts of India distant from Calcutta, such as Bombay, 
there is an advantage in the selection of Delhi, since the 
shortening of distance will enable more people therelrom 
to get access to the Central Government. Distinguished 
administrators here this afternoon will agree with me 
that it is very desirable that in dealings with the 
Government of India there should be opportunities of 
verbal communication, rather than the endless corre- 
spondence whicli encumbers the archives of both the 
Central and Provincial Governments. 

As we have met for the pre.sentation of tlie Public 
School Ifedal, we cannot fail to allude to the patriotism 
and bravery which have been shown by so many of the 
boys who have just passed through them. The roll of 
honour which is being kept by each of these schools will 
appeal to future generations of boys to show their 
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gratitude for what their predecessors have done, and will 
stimulate them to emulate in the arts of peace the spirit 
tliey liave shown in the arts of war. In reference to the 
Medal scheme, I need not go over its history. We began 
in 1904, and we are now in 1915. I hope the competition 
next rmar— I will not sa\- be better in quality, for I think 
the winning essays we have had are very good, but will 
elicit more essays. I trust that the Head blasters of other 
.schools will follow the example of the Head Master of 
Merchant Taylors, and will enter into the lists. Otlierwise 
I should almost be afraid that the Medal will become the 
monopoly of Merchant Taylors’ — and even in the view of 
Dr. Nairn that is not desirable. I hope the prize-winners 
to-day will continue to study Indian history ; that they 
rvill take an intere.st in modern Indian development.s, 
and that if any of them go out to India in the Civil 
Service they will have car-eers as eminent as that of 
Sir Hugh Barnes ; arrd I am sure they will not forget 
in after life, wherever they may be, the ceremony of 
this da}'. 

Mr. E. Wooelev, Master of the Merchant Taylors 
Company, spoke of the extreme value of the teaching 
of Indian history from the standpoint of our Imi^erial 
re.spon.sibilities. Such .study tended to a due sense of 
proportion, and there could he no greater fallacy than 
that as the study of histoiy related to people of the past 
it was of no use in meeting the problems of the present 
day. As blaster of the Company which looked upon 
iMerchant Taylors’ School with affectionate regard, he 
wished to say how e.xtremely proud they were that 
Mettam had added to the laurels of the school hy 
carrying off this prize. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE TRIENNIAL GOLD iSIEDAL 

Mr. Austen Ciiainberlain, M.P., Secretary of State for 
India, who was accompanied by Mrs. Chamberlain, 
received the President, Officers, and Council of the Society 
at the India Office on the afternoon of June 15, and 
kindly presented the Triennial Gold Medal to Mrs. Agnes 
Smith Lewis (Hon. D.D. Heidelberg, LL.D. St. Andrews, 
Ph.D. Halle-Witteinberg, Litt.D. Dublin) and her sister, 
Mrs. Margaret Dunlop Gibson, the holder of like degrees. 

Mr. Chamberlain said ; The Royal Asiatic Societj- 
have done me the honour, in virtue of the office I iiold. 
to ask me to present their Triennial Gold Medal to 
Mrs. Lends and Mrs. Gibson, whom we welcome here 
to-day. I say it is in virtue of my office, for you will 
readily understand that I am not an expert in the studies 
in which these ladies have done such remai’kable work, 
I feel that it is something of a disadvantage that some- 
one better acquainted with those studies, and more in 
a position to judge of his own knowledge of their value, 
and therefore to appreciate the achievements of these 
ladies at their full worth, should not make the presentation 
this afternoon. But I gladly join vith the Society in 
doing honour to the recipients of the Gold Medal, rvhicli 
is awarded once in three years and may truthfully be 
said to be the blue ribbon of Oriental research. It has 
been awarded in the past to men of high distinction in 
this field of activity. To mention only the most recent 
names, it %vas received in 1912 by Dr. Fleet for Indian 
epigraphy, in 1909 b}^ Sir George Grierson for languages 
and philology of India, and in 1906 by the Rev. Dr. G. U. 
Pope for Dravidian scholarship. On this occasion it is 
conferred upon Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson jointly for 
their labours in Syriac and Arabic research, and for their 
remarkable achievements therein. Mrs. Lewis is known 
to the world of Orientalists by her many volumes of 
studies published in conjunction with her sister under 
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tlie titles Stiidia Sinaitica and Hone Sermtiae. SJie 
discovered the Sinaitic palimpsest containing the most 
ancient Syriac text of tlie Gospels, a discovery of the 
Idghest importance for the textual criticism of the Xew 
Testament, and her edition of this 318., with Englisli 
introduction and notes, published in 1910 is the most 
complete and valuable that has yet appeared. In con- 
junction with her sister she has also produced the best 
edition of the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary, based on 
two 3ISS. discovered b\' herself, in addition to those 
whereon the editions of previous editors had been founded. 
In the two series of works to tvhich I have already 
referred, there are numerous texts in Syriac and Arabic 
illustrative of Christian antiquities, catalogues of MSS., 
and facsimiles of value for the history of palaeograplu'. 
The latest discovery of Mrs. Lewis — Leaves from three 
Ancient Qurans, 2 )ossiblij 'jme-Oihnianic — published last 
year, is of importance for the history of Islam, and adds in 
some respects a new field of achievement to her already 
very considerable studies, ilr.s. Gibson has also made 
many valuable contributions to Oriental literature, notably 
her edition of the Commentaries of Ishodad of Men' > n 
Syriac and English, published in 1911. I have been 
curious to know how these ladies were drawn to these 
studies, which have led to such valuable results. I am 
told that a journey to Egypt led them to desire to become 
acquainted with the hiiiguage spoken there, and that that 
first led them to the study of Arabic. As we know, they 
subsequently extended their investigations to a wider 
field. I think we may congratulate ourselves that .so 
many years ago they made their journey to Egypt, and 
may heartily congratulate tliem on the success which lia.s 
attended their labours elseudiere. I now have the honour 
to present the 31edal to tliem. 

3Ir.s. Lewi.s : 3Ir. Chamberlain and Lord Reay, I can 
hardly express my gratitude to you and to the Council 
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of tlie Royal Asiatic Society for the great lionour which 
you have conferred on me and my sister in the bestowal 
of this Medal. It is an honour which we could never 
have imagined coming to us. And I find it difficult to 
know in what way I have deserved it. When I think 
of certain recipients of this Medal ; of the onh- two whom 
I have personally known — Sir George Grierson and the 
late Professor Cowell — I can see that it needs no know- 
ledge of Indian languages to understand the great 
importance of their work ; and in the case of Professor 
Cowell it had effects which cannot be recorded on paper. 
In my case, the importance of my work lies more in the 
value of the MSS. I have discovered than in anything 
I have ever written about them. The most important 
of these is certainly the Sinaitic palimpsest, and I cannot 
help recalling one of its readings in St. Luke’s Gospel, 
where we are usually told that when we have done our 
very best we ought still to say that we are “unprofitable 
servants ”. The Sinaitic palimpsest leaves out the word 
“ unprofitable ”, and if only one other very old MS. could 
be found which corroborates this, we should have a good 
reason for thinking that it was never .spoken and that 
it is an interpolation, so that Ave do not really need to 
talk about ourselves as unprofitable. I do not know what 
my Puritan ancestors would say to my presumption for 
thinking so, but I really believe that there is nothing in 
our Lord’s teaching contrari' to the view that even very 
humble work may be veiy profitable indeed. I can only 
add that I am extremely grateful for this unexpected 
pleasure and honour, and I am the more grateful that 
you have associated my dear sister with me therein. 

Mrs. Gibson : I thank you mo.st heartily for the honour 
you do me in as.sociating me w'ith my sister in this signal 
award. I came into this world as a supplement to her, 
and have always recognized that it was mine to take 
a second place. But you will agree with me that it is 
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better to be second in a good cause than to be first in 
a bad one. The great joy I have had in my studies is 
fittingly sj'inbolized by this Gold Medal, the line of the 
shape of which has no end in this world, and I verily 
believe will have no end in any other world. 

Lord Reay : Mr. Chamberlain, I rise to move a very 
cordial vote of thanks to you for having so kindly consented 
to present the Medal on this veiy auspicious occasion. It 
i.s also a very remarkable occasion, as this is the first time 
that the Medal has been given to any lady, and also the 
first time that two scholars have received it jointly, and 
those scholars are twin sisters. I am sure that the Royal 
Asiatic Society could not have made a better selection. 
The Council of the Society were absolutely unanimous 
about the bestowal of the Medal, and I hope that Mrs. Lewis 
and Mrs. Gibson will be encouraged by tlie award to go 
on in the work of making important contributions to 
Oriental literature and research, to which they have 
devoted their lives. 

I have only to add that the Royal Asiatic Society has 
always maintained with this Office the most cordial 
relations, and I am sure that while you, sir, preside over 
the destinies of the India Office tho.se relations will be 
even more cordial. It is of the utmost importance that 
India should be better known to our own people at home. 
The Journal of the Society is not intended for the man 
in the street, but it certainly does uphold the honour of 
English Orientalism, and I am happy to say that its 
exceptional value is recognized in all foreign countries. 
M hen we see what is being done for the promotion of 
Oriental studies in Paris, in Yienna, and in Berlin, it must 
be admitted that we in Lfjudon are not exactly in the first 
line. But I am hapjry to .say that the structural alterations 
at the L<jndon Institution in Finsbury Circus for the School 
of Oriental Studies will be completed in time for the School 
to be established next January. I hope we may rely on 
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your support, Mr. Chamberlain, so that the School may 
be able to hold its own with all the similar institutions 
there are abroad. 

I must add what a pleasure it is to me to be in this 
Office to-day and to see you presiding over its destinies. 
It is always a pleasure to anj’body who has come to my 
age to see the son of a verv distinguished father, with 
whom I had most friendly relationships, following in his 
steps and emulating his career. I hope you will be very 
successful in emulating it, and that you will long be 
presiding at the India Office, to face the very many 
anxious problems which will come up for solution in 
relation to India. I beg to move a very hearty vote of 
thanks to the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Chamberlain ; I thank j’ou for your kind 
expressions. It is a great pleasure to take part in this 
little ceremony, and thus to make a first ae(juaintance 
with the Royal Asiatic Society. I am glad to hear of 
the good relations which have prevailed between this 
Office and the Society, and I hope that while I am here 
they M'ill certainly not become less cordial than in the 
past. I shall view with very real sympathy the efforts 
■which are made to encourage Oriental studies in this 
country, and to place Great Britain, as it should be, 
well in the forefront iu that field of study and research. 
Lord Reay said that he hoped my influence would be 
used to enable the new School of Oriental Studies to hold 
its own. That phrase had a rather ominous sound in my 
ears. As an old administrator I have noticed that it has 
often been followed later on by the presentation of a little 
bill, or at least a request for financial support. Well, 
I supjjose a few days ago, before I took office, I should 
have said without hesitation that I thought our Govern- 
ment — indeed, all Governments in this country — had been 
slow to recognize their duty in regard to matters of that 
kind. Isow that I have taken office I have become more 
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conservative, and I am reminded that in tiiis Office I ha\e 
tlie Council of India to control any desire on my part to 
spend money. But in spite of these things I may say 
tliat the work of the institute will have my sympathy, 
and that on proper cause being shown we in this Office 
may he able to afford it further support. 


II. Principal Contents of Oriental Journals 

I. .Journal Asiatique. Serie XI, Tome IV, No. ii. 

Bacot (J.). Drimedkundan. Une version tibetaine 
dialoguee du Ves.santara Jataka. 

Faure-Biguet (General G.) et G. Delphin. Les seances 
d’EI-Aouali, textes arabe.s en dialecte maghrebiu. 

Pelliot (P.). Les noms propres dans les traductions 
chinoises du Milindapaiiha. 

Ameliueau (E.). Les derniers jours et la mort du 
Khalife Merouan II, d’apres I’histoire des patriarche.s 
d’Alexandrie. 

II. Le Museon. Serie III, Tome I, No. i. 

Poussin (L. de la Yallee). Note au lecteur. 

Oltramare (P.). Lin probleme de I’ontologie bouddhique, 

Gra}' (L. H.). Iranian Material in the Fehrist. 

Hoonacker (A. van). Jerusalem et Elephantine. 

Browne (E. G.). The Majmal or Compendium of History 
and Biography of Fasihi of Kliwaf. 

Bevan (A. A.). Notes on certain pas.sages of Ad- 
Dinawari. 

Nicholson (R. A.). A Moslem Philosophy of Religion. 

Jloulton (J. H.). Notes on the Rylands Greek Papyri. 

I"en (P. van den). Fragments de la recension grecque de 
I’histoire ecclesiastique de Rutin dans un texte hagio- 
graphique. 

Bury (J. B.). The Covered Hippodrome at Constantinople. 

Gaselee (S.). Hymni duo de yinuthio. 
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III. Bulletin de l’Ecole Francaise d’Extreme Orient. 
Tome XIV, Xo. vi. 

Pannentier (H.). L’ Architecture interpretee dans les 
Monuments du Cambodge. 

IV. T‘oung Pao. Vol. XV, Xo. v. 

Masson-Oursel (P.). Yin Wen-tseu. 

Pelliot (P.). Chretiens d’Asie centrale et d'Extreine- 
Orient. 

Saussure (Leopold de). Les Origine.s de 1 astronomie 
chinoises. 

V. Giornale della Societa Asiatica Itali.ana. Vol. XXVI, 
Pts. i-ii, 1913-11. 

Pavolini (P. E.). Collana di belle sentenze (Suktavali). 

Vallauri (M.). Saggi ramaici. 

Tessitori (L. P.). Karakunda ki Katha ovvero una 
vei’sione digainbara in jaipuri bhasa della storia di 
Karakai.ulu. 

Belloni-Filippi (F.). La Yoga(;astravrtti (fine). 

Munipaticaritrasaroddharah ( fine). 

Suali (L.). La Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 

Tucci (G. ). Fargard II del Vendidad. 

Vallauri (M.). Saggio di versione del Madhavanidana. 

Cassuto (U.). Questioncelle bibliche : la patria del 
profeta Xahum. 

VI. Vienna Oriental .Journal. Vol. XXVIII, Xos. ii-iii. 

Kluge (Th.). Die georgische Ubersetzung de.s Phy.siologos. 

Isopescul (S. O.). Uber.setzung und Auslegung des Buches 
Abdire. 

Zachariae (Th.). Die Weisheits-spriiche des Samiq bei 
at-'rortusi. 

Charpentier (J.). Sagenge.schichtliches aus dem Artha- 
sastra des Kautilya. 

Re.scher (0.). Uber das " Geister- und Teiifelsbucli des 
Schibll. 
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Sclileifei' (J.). Bemerkungen zu Budges Coptic Biblical 
Texts in the Dialect of Upper Egypt. 

Franke (R. O. ). Majjhiinanikaya und Suttanipata. 

No. iv. 

Franke (R. 0.). Der dogmatische Buddha nach dein 
Dighanikaya. 

Reseller (0.). Zur dritten Auflage des Diwan’s des Abu’l 
‘xitahija. 

Haham (N.). Drei Suren. Auf ibre strophisclie Gliederung 
untersucht. 

Srapian (Pater M.). Das Martyriuni des lil. Pionius. 

Aus deni Altarnienischen iibersetzt. 

Schmidt (R.). Ksemendra’s Kalavilasa V-X. 

VII. Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Arch.eology. Vol. XXXVn, Pt. ii. 

Johns (Rev. C. H. \V.). Fresh Light on the History of 
Esarhaddon. 

Hopkins (L. C.). Chinese and Sumerian (cont.). 

Watson (Sir C. M.). Babylonian Measures of Length. 
Langdon (S.). A Fragment of a Liturgy to Xinib. 

Pt. iii. 

Pinches (T. G. ). Notes on the Deitication of Kings, and 
Ancestor- worship in Babylonia. 

Gaster (M.). Samaritan Phylacteries and Amulets. 

Pt. iv. 

Holma (Hand). Furtlier Notes on the Tablet K. 4.5 4-198. 
Gardiner (Alan H.). The Egyptian Word for “Dragoman”. 
Nash (W. L.). Notes on some Egyptian Antiquities. 

VIII. Ncmisji.mtc Chronicle, 1915. Pt. i. 
Ramsdeu (H. A.j. Tlie Ancient Coins of Lin-Tzu. 

IX. Geographical .Iol'rnal. Vol. XLV, No. v. 
Sykes (Lieut.-Col. P. M.). A Seventh Journey in Persia. 
Sir Aurel Stein’s Expedition in Central Asia. 
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X. Journal of the Eoyal Anthropological Institute. 

Yol. XLIV, July-December, 1914. 

Crooke (W.). The Stability of Caste and Tribal Groups 
in India. 

Periy (W. J.). The Orientation of the Dead in Indonesia. 

R 03 ’ (Sarat Chandra). Ma^ic and Witchcraft on the 
Chota-Xagpur Plain. 

XI. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Yol. V, Extra No. 

Duff-Sutherland-Dunbar (G.t Abors and Galongs. 

XII. Journal and Proceedings of the Asi.atic Society 
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Iyer (L. K. Anantha Krishna). Comparative Study of 
the Marriage Customs of the Cochin Caste. 

Dey (Xundolal). Notes on Ancient Ariga or the District 
of Bhagalpur. 

Roj'’ (Sarat Chandra). Magic and Witchcraft on the 
Chota-Xagpur Plateau. 

XIII. Indian Antiquary. Yol. XLIII, Pt. d1. 

Tessitori (L. P.). Notes on the Grammar of tlie Old 
Western Rajasthani. 

Rangachari (Y.). The History of the Naik Kingdom of 
Madura. 

Yencoba Rao (G.). Sketch of the Histoiy of the JIadhva 
Acharyas. 

Anstey (L. M.). Some Anglo-Indian Worthies of the 
Seventeenth Century. 

Pt. Dili. 

Luard (Major C. E.). Gazetteer Gleanings in Central 
India. 

Divatia (N. B.). Note on some special features of Pro- 
nunciation in the Gujarati Language. 

Shuttleworth (H. L.). Note on the rock-hewn Yaishnava 
Temple at Masrur Dera Tahsil, Kangra District. 
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Cai.citta. An Alphabetical List of Feasts and Holidays of the 
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From the Government of India. 

Campbell, Rev. AY. A Dictionary of the Amoy A ernacular 
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Cornish, H. D. Handbook of Hindu Law. Part i; The Hindu 
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Cambridge, 1915. From the Cambridge University Press. 

Dewashrayee, K. G. Ajakalanunvaidun (The Present State of 
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Dutt, Samatul Chandra. Compulsory Sales in British India. 
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4to. Calcutta, 1914. From the Government of India. 
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Macnicol, Nicol. Indian Theism. From the Vedic to the 
Muhammadan Period. (The Religious Quest of India.) 
8vo. London, 191.5. Frcm the Oxford University Press. 
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JAHIZ OF BASRA TO AL-FATH IBN KHAQAN ' ON 
THE “EXPLOITS OF THE TURKS AND THE 
ARMY OF THE KHALIFATE IN GENERAL” 

By C. T. HARLEY WALKER 

PREFACE 

rpHE treatise of Jal.iiz, of which a translation is given 
in the following pages, was published at Leyden in 
1903 by Brill. The editor was Van Vloten. But he 
died before completing the work ; it was continued and 
sent to the press by de Goeje. Since then another edition 
has appeared at Cairo from the ” Matba'a al-Taqaddum ” 
b}^ Muhammad Etfendi al-Sasy al-Maghriby. I have 
used the Cairene edition for my translation. In the 
Leyden edition there are two other opuscula {msail) 
besides the one translated here, namely those entitled 
“The Boast of Black People over White” and “The 
forming of Squares and Circles ”. In the Cairene edition 
there are eleven rasCiil in all, including the three of the 

^ Al-Fath b. Khaqan. A Turk, wazir to Mutawakkil, together with 
whom he was assassinated. He was the patron of the poet Buhtary. 
For his devotion to literature Yaqut in the Dictwnari/ of Learned Men 
compares him to Jahi/ himself and to Isma'il b. Ishaq. 
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Leycleu edition, tlie titles of the remainder Ijeinjj as 
follows : — 

The Envious Man and the Object of his Envy. 

The Superiority of Speech to Silence. 

The Praise of Merchants and the Blame of the \York of 
Government. 

Love and Women. 

Keeping One’s Promise. 

Exposition of the Practices of the “ Faction ”. 

Gradations of the Competent. 

A lono- account of Jahiz appears in Yaqut'.s Dictionary 
of Learned Men, recently edited by Professor Margoliouth 
in the series of the Gibb Memorial Committee. His full 
name was ‘Amr b. Balir b. Malibiib Abu ‘Uthman al-Jalii?. 
He was born in 150 and died in 255 A.H. Yaqut speaks 
in the higliest terms of his attainments, and relates 
a number of stories to .show how eminent a person lie 
must have been. He records, for in.stance, that a non-Arab 
once expressed an opinion ranking Jahiz with ‘Umar the 
Pious Khalif and Ha.san of Basra as the three greatest 
men among the Arabs, each in virtue of his own special 
qualities, a sufficiently high compliment. 

He was devoted to literature ; and his works deal with 
a very wdde range of subjects. Several of the topics 
discussed in the following pages were further handled 
by Jahiz in separate treatises, e.g. those on the claims 
of Qahtan and ‘Adnan, on the equalization of Arab 

and non-Arab, on polo , j'oi), on the Imamate. 

and on passive resistance There is 

a section about Khorasan in the Book of Misers. Jahiz 
refers to several of these treatises in the preface to his 
Zoology : and there is a long list of them at the end of 
the article in Yaqut. Being a client himself, our author 
was naturally disposed to represent that class of the 
community in the most favourable light. 
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He was an eminent theologian, ainons: his works beinii 
one on “ The True and False Prophet and one against 
Christianity. As the founder of a particular sect of 
Mu'tazelites he has a place in the standard work of 
Shahrastanj’. 

It may be gathered from what follows that he occupied 
a high position at the Court of Baghdad. He addresses 
this 7’is(ila on the Turks to Fath b. Khaqan the wazir. 
His book on rhetoric was sent to the famous Qady Abu 
Du ad, the Zoology to Abu Du’ad’s opponent Muhammad 
b. ‘Abdulmalik al-Ziyat, both works being handsome!}' 
recognized. At the end of his life Jahiz suffered from 
paralysis. 

The numbers in square brackets refer to the pages in 
the Cairene edition. 

In conclusion, I have to express my best thanks to 
Professor Margoliouth for originally suggesting the under- 
taking of this work, and for the time and care which he 
has since bestowed on supervising it. But for such 
assistance it could not have attained its present shape. 
I have also to thank the Royal Asiatic Society for 
accepting the work for publication. 

LETTER I 

In the Name of God the Compassionate, the Merciful. 
God is the Giver of every favour. 

God direct you according to orthodoxy and assist you 
to thankfulness ; and prosper you and your handiwork ; 
and make us and you persons, who speak justice and do 
it and prefer it, even to enduring inconveniences that it 
may involve ; and whose portion thereof is not merely 
describing it and knowing it, but also encouraging others 
to it and devoting themselves to it, and removing the veil 
from it and bringing it to its owners and patiently .securing 
that it shall not go to others, and persevering in realizing 
it among them. For God, Highly Exalted, did not instruct 
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tlie people that they he kiiowers mil}' anil nut 

doers. But He in.structeJ them in order that they ini^lit 
act, and gave tliein enlightemiieiit, tliat they might he 
pioas. And people .seek enlightennient for fear of falling 
into calamities and tumbling headlong into the ahy.ss of 
de.struction ; and for love of .safety from rttin and for 
eager quest of what is profitable they put up with the 
burden of the task of acquiring knowledge and hurry to 
the annoyance of endurance. And because there are few 
that know and many that prescribe remedies, the ancients 
said : “■ More know than describe, and more describe than 
do.” And the reason why there are so mant' de.scriptions 
and so few things de.scribed is that the reward of the 
work is to come, whereas the endurance of the labour is 
immediate. 

And indeed I was delighted at your loyal obedience to 
your superior and your zealous admini.stration of the 
affairs of your Khalif, and the care with which you guard 
against any defect that enters in to mar his government, 
however slight, or that has attacked his authority, however 
insignificant ; and against all that confiict.s, though 
imperceptibly, with his pleasure, or thwarts his will, 
though without doing any .serious mi.schief. And I admire 
your an.xiet}^ lest he should find that the Tiiisinterpreter 
has a way to attack him, and the foe a handle against 
him [3]. For a ruler will be .sure to find a revengeful 
misinterpreter, and someone who is angry becau.se 
judgment has gone against him, and someone who 
complains because his decision has been corrected, and 
someone who has been stripped of his possessions and is 
a keen critic, and someone who thinks his own counsel 
perfect, fond of vain talk in his discourse, strongly 
disposed to hate a straightforward course and to oppose 
the government; as thougli lie were the public forager and 
the trustee of the iiihahitants of the kingdom, and putting 
himself in the place of the watchers, and in the part of 
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observer of the Khalifs and Wazirs. He will not admit 
an excuse, although there may be clear ground for excuse; 
and he will not pause where there is room for uncertainty. 
And lie will not allow that the man on the spot sees what 
the man who is absent does not, and that the proceedings 
of a policy cannot be understood except knowledge of 
its provenance, or what is behind it except by a knowledge 
of what is before it. He will be sure to find some person 
who has suffered loss and resents it ; some base person 
spoilt by favour ; some complainant of delay, who has 
already received many times his due, and because of 
his ignorance of his worth and the narrowness of his 
imagination and his inijratitude he thinks that what is 
still due to him is greater, and that he ought justly to 
receive more ; and he will find persons asking for more, 
who, if the .Sultan were to take back his benefits formerly 
shown towards them and favours bestowed on them, would 
deserve such treatment and be receiving their due, having 
been deceived by length of respite and rendered insolent 
by length of leisure. And he will find the instigator 
of rebellion, insignificant in the community, but leader 
of a faction, loud in tumult, who has been banished 
by His Maje.sty the Sultan, whose bentness has been 
straightened by discipline, and who has been justly 
humiliated by the law ; and in consequence is wroth, 
never feeling ought but disgust, only happy [4] if he is 
making mischief, never resting except in the gratification 
of his desires; the friend of none save every lying 
mischief-maker, seditious, suspicious. He is sure to find 
the greedy man, in whom there is no good, and the foolish 
man, in whom there is no profit, who wants to be made 
the equal of the competent, and to be exalted above the 
champions because of something once done by him, and 
some service rendered by someone else ; and he is not one 
of those who increase old with new ; and he does not 
trouble about the obliteration of honour. And he cannot 
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distingTiish between tlie reward of tlie earners and care of 
the sons of benefactoi'S. And how can a man know tlie 
difference between the client's right and the reward for 
active dut3' wlien he does not know tlie degrees of justice 
in its gradations, and does not distinguish between the 
degrees of what is worthless in their proportions ? 

Then j'ou have shown me therebi' how \'ou began with 
3’ourself in niagnift'ing \-onr chief and preserving the 
exploits of the helpers of \'our Khalif. And 3'ou protected 
3’ourself b}^ protecting his adherents and speaking in 
support of his friends. And \'ou mat' render the best 
possible assi.stance, if God will, in enforcing obedience and 
in conducting the administration for the good and assisting 
the people of the truth. And I infer from what I have 
seen of the great vigilance of t'our attention and your 
abundantlv^ solicitous care, and t'our inijuirt' into the 
affairs of foes and j'our investigations into the exploits of 
friends, that what is visible of \'our hom.-st advice is 
a mere trifle bj' the side of what i.s liidden of your 
sincerity. And may God grant His Khalif the benefit of 
\'Our services and favour us and t'ou with His love. And 
may He preserve us from siieaking what is false and the 
approach of vanitj'. \ eril^' He is to be praised and 
magnified. He does what He will. 

Now }'ou mentioned — God preserve you — that t'ou 
have .sat with miscellaneous specimens of the troops of the 
Khalifate and with a number of the sons of the cause and 
eiders of the nobiliti'' of the faction" and with mature 


Thi.s 


ail allusion to the 


or as it is also called 


Tjane explains as roUow.s : “That whereof 
the observance is obligatory on the colleetne hodv of the Mu-lims, anti, 
in consetiuence of the observance thereof by .some, })ecunie> of no force 
in respect of tlie lest." Cf. Sliirazy Tanhlh, ed. JuMiboU, p. 2S7 : 




fwAiLll 


id 


The sons of tlie cause. ’ These are the supporters of the ‘Abbasid 
claims. “ The faction,” i.e. the ‘Alids. 
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members of the Court and with men having a reputation 
for lovaltv and religious sinceidtv rather than for loyaltv 
out of hope or fear. And a man from among that 
company and a follower of that society extemporized 
freeh'^ in speech and monopolized the conversation like one 
who is proud of himself. And, indeed, he had not [5] 
con.sulted their spokesmen nor waited for their orators. 
And he uttered paradoxes and rushed wildly on to words 
and asserted that the army of the Khalifate consists to-day 
of five divisions, those of Khorasan, of the Turks, of the 
Clients, of the Arabs, and of the Banawys’^; and he was full 
of praise and thanks to God for His goodness and His 
benefits and all His favours and gracious dealings and 
for the inclusiveuoss of His good providence and the 
generosity of His bounty in associating in a common 
obedience men of these diverse dispositions and various 
classes and different inclinations. And you opposed this 
man in his rash statement and hardy assertion most 
vigorously, in that he made these divisions and classified 
these elements and severed their genealogies and sundered 
their classes and separated between tiieir pedigrees. And 
you denied what he said, and objected most strongly. And 
j’ou expressed an opinion that they were not other than 
united, or nearly united. And you said, I maintain that 
the Khorasany and the Turk are akin, and that they come 
from a single region, and that the case of those Easterns 
and the matter of that I'egion is the same and not different, 
and closely connected not divided. And if their roots are 
not firmly fixed in the same stem, yet they resemble one 
another. And the borders of the countries wliich include 
them, even if not identical, correspond. And in the 
aggregate they are all Khorasanys, though particular 
clans are distinguished by particular characteristics and 
discriminated in certain respects. And you expressed an 

' The Bauawys. These were immigrant barbarians living in Arabia 
Felix. 
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opinion that the difference between Turk and Khorasany 
is not so great as that between Arab and non-Arab or 
Greek and Slav or Negro and Abyssinian, not to mention 
[6] otlier more dissimilar cases. But the difference is like 
that between the Meccan and the Medinite. the nomad and 
the villager, the man of the plain and the man of the 
mountain. And it is like that between the Til'ite^ of the 
plains and the Ta ite of the mountains, or as one might 
speak of the Hudhaylites- as the Kurds of the Arabs. 
And it is like the difference between one who resides in 
the bed of the valley and one who resides on the slope and 
between one who resides on the high ground and one who 
resides on the low ground. And you assert that even if 
these differ in some of tlieir idioms and are unlike in some 
of their characteristics, even .so differ the highest tribe of 
Taminff and the lowest of Qays,^ and the incorrect 
Hawazin^ from the correct Ilijazites ; these differences, 
again, for the most part are similar to those between 
Ifimyar and the provinces of A'emen. 

And with the vai-iety of idiom goes that of physiognomy 
and temperament and cliaracter. Yet all the same they 
are all pure Arabs of unmi.xed blood, in no sense hybrids. 
And they are not .so widely different as the B. Qahtan and 
the B. ‘Adnan® in consequence of God’s stamping on them 
differentiation by particular characteristics, and the 
Almighty’s apportioning to the folk of each valley their 
own stature and physiognomy and temperament and 
speech. And if you say, “How, then, are their children all 
Arabs, considering the differences between their fathers ?” 

^ A northern tribe clwellingf in Tnyina anri the surrounrling (iistrict. 

A tribe to the south-east of Mecca. 

’ A tribe Ijetween Ba.sra and Yeinama. 

“ A tribe bordering on Tamim. 

^ A tribe in the neighbourhood of iledina. 

® Qahtan and ‘Adnan Mere the reputed ancestors of all the Arab 
tribes. ‘Adrian was supposed to be the descendant of Isma‘11 (Ishmael) 
and Abraham. To ‘Adnan belonged the so-called immigrant Arabs 
( Musta‘riba), to Qahtan the tribes of Yemen. 
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we reply, “ Since the Arabs are all one tribe, having 
the same country and language and characteristics and 
pride and patriotism and temperament and disposition, 
and were cast one mould and after one pattern, the 
sections are all alike and the elements resemble each 
other, so that this became a greater similarity than 
certain forms of blood-relationship in respect of general 
and particular and agreement and disagreement : so that 
they are judged to be essentially alike in style "’ [7], And 
these relations produced yet others, in virtue of which 
endogamy was introduced^ And the whole of ‘Adrian 
were averse to intermarriage with the B. Ishaq, Ishaq 
being bi'other to Isma'il, while they approved all along of 
intermarriage with the B. Qahtan, Qahtan being son of 
‘Abir. And in the agreement of the two Arab divisions to 
intermarry with each other, but to exclude from inter- 
marriage all other nations from Kisra downwards, there is 
evidence that they are agreed about their origin, and these 
theories take with them the place of the closest [attested] 
relationship.- And you assert that he wanted disintegra- 
tion and disruption into nations, while you wanted identity 
and association. And you assert also that the Banawy is 
a Khora.sany, and that the genealogy of the sons is that of 
their fathers. And what the fathers have done nobly and 
the grandfathers have wrought excellently in days of yore 
constitutes the dignity of the sons. And that the clients 
are more like the Arabs and are nearer to them and in 
closer contact with them, because the Law treats the 
clients as Arabs in many respects, because they are Arabs 
for legal claims for the purposes of blood-money and for 
inheritance. And this is the sense of the saying of the 
Blessed Prophet, “ The client of the people is one of 
themselves. And association of clientship is like 

^ i.e. there exists greater identity between different tribes than 
between certain members of one family. 

“ i.e. to be an Arab is the same as to be an actual cousin ; wanted 
disintegration . . i.e. wanted to establish diversity. 
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association of kindred.’’ And analogously the ally of 
the tribe belongs to them and is reckoned with them. 
And Akhnas b. Sharif, a man of Thaiyf, and similarly 
Yada b Munt’a, a man of B. al-'Ady. and KluTlid b. Urfata. 
a man of Udhra came to belong to Quraysh.^ And on that 
reckoning of descent it is forbidden to bestow alms on the 
clients of the B. Hashim.- For the Bles.sed Prophet in 
the matter of immunity and puriHcation assigned them the 
status of their patrons. And on that account the Blessed 
Prophet gave precedence to the B. 'Abdl'l iVIuttalib 
over the B. 'Abdi Shams although their connexions 
are equally honourable and they trace their de.scent 
from one line, owing to their precedence in alliance 
and their services that are agreed. And the Blessed 
One said, *' Our.s is the best horseman among the 
Arabs, ‘Ukkasha b. .Alulrsin.’’ And Dorar b. al-Azur 
al-Asady said, " Is he [8] one of us, 0 Apostle of God ' 

*' Xo,” re[)lied the Prophet, " he is one of us bv right of 
confederacy.” * And so he made the confederate of the 
peo 2 .>le one of them, as he made the people’s sister’s son 
one of them. Tlien you assert that these Turks became 
associated with the people in this genealogy, and came to 
belong to the Arabs for this cause, together with the fine 
di.sposition which distinguishes them and the noble 


^ Al-Akhiia^'. etc, AH tliree were ootiteuipoi-anei of the Prophet. 
\ 11 111 b. iNIuiiyii WHS iin iiiiportviiit uutlioriti' oti the eiiil\’ lij>torv ot 

He WHS iippointeil a comiminfler M\ A. II. 11. 

“ Having one-tifth of the booty the ProphetA faimly did not need alms. 
' The pedigree is as follows : — ■ 

‘Abtl Manaf 


Hu'-hiiu 'Ai>d Shams 

1 I 

‘Ahdud-Muttahh, Umayad>. 

grandfather of the ITojdiet. 

* ]_)orar is mentioned iii the Uu'Aiotiririj oj tht ConfeinpOi'ftvAis of th> 
ProphA as having dwelt at Kufa. According to the same authority 
‘Ukkasha was present at Badr and was a confederate of the B. ‘Abd 
Shams. 
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character which lias heen given them. Moreover, tlie 
alliance of the Turks was made with the kernel of 
Quraysh and the choice part of 'Abdid-Manaf and the 
honourable part of Hashim : and Hashim is to Quraj^sh as 
the bridle on a horse's cheek and the necklace on the full 
breast of a girl. And it is as the concealed jewel and 
the pure gold and as the yolk of an egg and the eye in the 
head and the breath in the body, and as the prominent 
features and the camel’s hump and the china clay and the 
gleaming pearl and as green meadows and as red gold. 
So they have become associated with the Arabs in their 
genealogy and with the clients in their connexion ; and 
they have surpassed them with such a unique superiority, 
that none other attains to it, however excellent, and no 
dignity exceeds it, however eminent, and no glory, however 
ancient. 

And you assert that the kinship was close and not 
distant. And on account of that nearness of kinship 
they render help and assistance and obedience and advice 
and devotion to the Khalifs and Imams. And I'ou 
mention that he stated the sum-total of the claims to 
distinction of these races and the generality of the l irtues 
of these tribes, and that he put it altogether and classified 
and summed it up and explained it. but that he forgot 
to mention the Turks and did not allude to them and 
kept silence about them and gave no account of them, as 
he did about the claims of every other tribe and the 
pretensions of every other clan. 

The Cdxc for Khuru^on 

And he mentioned that the Khorasany says ; We are 
chieftains and the sons of chieftains ; we are nobles and 
the sons of nobles. And we provided the ‘Abbasid 
missionaries, before nobility could be displayed or high 
qualities made known [9], and before there was contending 
for superiority and public assertion and uncovering the 
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veil and ceasing to conceal dissent for fear of tlie 
consequences^ And it was througli us tliat the kingdom 
of our foes ceased from its place, and the kingdom of our 
friends was established in its dignity. And besides that 
there is all we have suffered in being killed and exiled 
and slaughtered with sword and spear. And we have 
been cleft with iron swords and punished in various ways. 
And by our means God has healed the afflicted heart and 
accomplished His vengeance. And ours are the twelve 
nobles and the seventy chiefs. And we are the Men of 
the Moat - and the sons of the Men of the Moat, and 
the Peers and the sons of the Peers. And to us belong 
those that make tents of camel's hair, and that discharge 
far arrows of the nim-tree. And to us belongs the 
completion of the conquest of Ilarran and the people 
of Jiiratan.^ And to us belong the Shouters and the 
Freemen. And we have conquered the lands and killed 
the people and destroyed the foe in every valley. And 
we are the people of this dynasty and the missionaries 
of this claim and the root of this tree ; and from our 
direction blows this wind. And there are two kinds 
of Helpers. Al-Aws and Al-Khazraj * helped the 


^ Cf. Quran, Sura iii. In Uniayacl times it was dangerous to be 
a ‘Alid or ‘Abbasid. 

i.e. as good as tbo.se who fought for the Prophet at the Battle of 
tlie Aloat. A.H. .j. The peers are the champions at Badr accepted 
by the Afeccans. The ‘'twelve nobles and seventy chiefs" are an 
allusion to the negotiations of the Prophet with the people of Yathrib 
preceding the flight. At the first ‘Aqaha (b. Ishaq, p. 2S8) the Prophet 
ap[)Ointed each of the twelve, who swore allegiance to him, naqjb, over 
his own tribe for the purpose of converting tliein. They were all Ansar, 
one of them being ‘Ubada b. Samit. The seventy (actually seventy- 
three) chiefs were similarly appointed to promote the cause of the 
Prophet in Yathrib at the second ‘Aqaba (b. Ishaq, p. 305). 

Emend as follows : — 


r 




(whence ) being a field tent of camel's hair, JOratan 

>)eing a place in Lspahan. 

The two tribes of Yathrib. 
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Blessed Prophet in early times ; and the people oil 
Khorasan helped his successors in later times. This is 
how our fathers brought us up and how we bring- xip 
our children. That is the onlj' ancestiy we acknowledge 
and the onlj' religion we profess. Then we have only 
one waj" of life and a system of ordinances with 
which we associate no other. We profe.ss devotion to 
the house of the Prophet and practise it strictly, and 
kill according to its ordinances and die professing it ; 
our badge is familiar, and our uniform is well known. 
And we are the people of the black standards and of 
trustworthy traditions and attested narratives.'^ And we 
are they that assail the towns of the tyrants and with- 
draw sovereignty from the hands of the unju.st. In us 
history goes back and traditions are sound. And in 
a tradition there is a description of those who shall 
conquer ‘Amoriuni - and gain victory over it and kill its 
warriors and enslave its offspring, as follows : Their hair 
is that of women, and their clothing is that of monks.” 

And the fact confirmed the pi’ophecj', and the witness 
of the eye verified the report. And we are they who 
have been mentioned, and whose services were mentioned 
b}^ the chief of the Imams and by the father of the ten 
Khalifs, Muhammad b. ‘Aly,® when he wanted to send [10] 
propagandists to the countries and to distribute his 
party in the towns, in that he said : '■ As for Basra 
and its territory, it has been won by 'Uthman and 
his adherents.'^ And there are only a few of our party 

^ Trustworthy traditions, i.e. a definite body of Suniia as opposed to 
the secret tradition of the Shi‘y party. “People of trustworthy 
traditions/’ i.e. people referred to in such traditions. The “black 
Standards ” refers to a tradition of the Mahdy. Cf. b. Majah, ii, ‘260. 
Black was the colour of the ‘Abbasids. white of the Uinayads, red of 
the Khawarij, green of the ‘Alids. 

- ‘Amonum, conquered by Mu‘tasim in war again-i-t Byzantium 223 a. ii. 

^ Father of Ibrahim the Imam, Safiah and Mansur. 

The death of the “ pious Khalif ‘Uthman was a standing example 
of passive resistance Cf. b. Faqih in Bibl. tieogr. Ar. , ed. de Goeje, 
V. 315. 
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there. And as for Kufa and it.s territoiy, it ha.s been 
won bv Aly and Ins party. And there are only a few of 
our party there. And as for St'ria. it is of the part}' 
of the B. Marwan ^ and tlie family of Abu Suft'an. And 
as for the Arabian peninsula, they are Ilarurvs, Shurat,- 
and open rebels. But you must look to tins part of the 
East. For there are trusty bo.soms and gallant hearts 
not to be corrupted bt' evil desires or infected by diseases 
or implicated in heres\', though the}' are angry and 
revengeful. There is number and e(]uipment and pre- 
paration and courage. ’ Then he said : “ And I regard 
the quarter of the dawning of the day as the most 
propitious.”^ So we were the best force for the best 
Imam, and confirmed his opinion about us and established 
his counsel and justified his insight. And he said on 
another occasion : “• This business of ours is tlastern and 
not Western, of the front not of the rear; and it will 
arise like the sun and spread over the countries like the 
daylight, till it reaches as far as one can walk, and 
extends as far as a camel can trot.” 

They said: “And we killed the Sahsahiya and the 
Daliqiya and the I^akwjiniya and the Rashidiya. And 
we are also the ‘ folk of the iloat ’ in the days of Nasr 
b. Sayyar and b. Judi" the Kirmany and Shayban b. Salma 
the Kharijy. And we are tlie companions of Nubata 
b. JIanzala and ‘Amirb. Dobara and of b. Hubayra.'* And 

' B. Marwan, etc., i.e. the UmayacK. 

“ Harurys, a group of Khawarij, from llarura, a village near Kufa, 
where they assembled. Shurat, i.e. tho^e who buy Paradise with their 
swords. 

^ “Dawning of the day.” Tins is also a reference to Tradition. 

* Sahsahiya, etc., the final helpers of Marwan, “The Ass,’’ when 
the Urnayads were overthrown in a.h. 1.32. Nasr b. Sayyar was the 
governor of Khorasan under Marwan. when Abu Muslim raised the 
standard of revolt in the name of the ‘Abbasids. Nasr b. Sayyar at 
that time had his hands full in dealing with b. Judi‘ the Kirmany and 
Shayban the Hurury leader, wlio succeeded Al Dahliak as leader of the 
Khawarij. Nubata b. Hanzala and ‘Amir b. Dobara were generals of 
Marwan against ‘Abdullah b. Mu'awiyaat Kufa in 127 a.h. b. Hubayra 
was a general of Marwan, who fought the Khawarij in ‘Iraq. 
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ours is old and new, fclie beginning and the end of tlie 
‘Abbasid movement. And from us came the slayer of 
Marwan. 4Ve are people who have bodies and bulk and 
scalps and skulls ; and our shoulders are broad and our 
foreheads wide and our hair coarse and our arms long. 
And we excel in the male offspring of our marriages, 
and our marriages are the most fertile, and few are the 
feeble and weak and diseased among them. And our 
Avomen are prolific and excel in sinews and strength. 
And our frames are Avell used to bearing arms, and our 
shoes most fill the eyes. And we increase most rapidly 
and are most numerous and better equipped than other 
tribes. And even if Yaofug and Magug Avere to Aue in 
multitude Avith those of us that dwell beyond the river, 
our men AA'ould be superior to them in number. And in 
strength and [11] vigour after ‘Ad and Thamud and 
‘Amaleq and the Can'anites there is not the like of our 
strength and vigour. And if the horses of the land and 
the riders of all the horses of high breed Avere gathered 
together for one race, Ave should be more numei'ous and 
more aAve-inspiring. And Avhen you saAV our retinues and 
our horsemen and our flags, that none but ourselves carry, 
j'ou Avould know that the only reason Avhy Ave Avere 
created is the overthroAV of dynasties and loyalty to the 
Khalifs and support of the government. And even if the 
people of Tibet and the men of Zabaj ^ and the cavalry of 
India and the horses of Constantinople Avere to attack 
us, commanded by Hashim b. Ishtakhanj,- they Avould be 
compelled to throw doAvn their arms and flee into the 
town.s. And Ave have beards and are patient, mighty 
in prudence and skill and profoundly intelligent, and Ave 
keep far from ^ levity. And AA'e are unlike the army of 

* According to Yaq\it,Geoffraphica/ Dictionary, an island at the extreme 
east of India between India and China. 

Rebel commander of cavalry in Africa in x.H. log. Tabary, iii, 369. 

^ Emend ^ for i. 
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Svria and those ■who attack women and violate all tliat 
is sacredd And we are a folk that keep faith and have 
self-control. And we comhine moderation and contentment 
and patience in renderini^ service and mobilizing, when 
the danger is far away. And we have drums that strike 
terror into the foe and large banners ; and we possess 
coats of mail and bells and epaulettes and long hair and 
twisted sheaths and curled moustaches and muslin caps 
and Shiliiy steeds. And the axe and the battle-axe is 
on our pack saddles, and the daggers are at our waists. 
And we know how to hang up our swords and to sit 
elegantl}’ on our horses’ backs. And -sve have shout.s that 
make pregnant women deliver prematureh'. And there 
is not [ 12 ] in the tvorld any wonderful craft of culture 
and wisdom and science and engineering and music and 
workmanship and latv and tradition, in which Khorasan 
has been concerned, but she has beaten the experts and 
surpassed the savants. And we make armour of felt, and 
have stirrups and breastplates. And we possess among 
our institutions fdr training and practice and preparation 
for war and training and practice in driving back the foe 
and attacking him with the spear, and in turning back 
our horses after flight, such games as ‘ Dabbuq ’ and 
leaping on our steeds, when young ; and polo, when 
grown up. Then we practise throwing at the bird at 
rest and at targets and at the bird of prey on the wing. 
So we deserve better to be preferred and have the better 
right to the first place.” 

The Case for the Arabs 

Then 3 'ou said that he asserts that the Arab savs that 
merit is earned by established relationship and inter- 
marriage and ancient association and obedience to parents 
and tribe, and by serviceable gratitude and adequate 

^ Those who attack women, a reference to the excesses of tlie 
Khawarij. 
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euloav, and bv measured verse, which endures as Iona 
as time and shines like a star, and is recited, so long as 
men start on pilgrimage and the east wind blows and the 
olis’e is pressed, by prose and speech worthy to be handed 
down, and description of the origin of the djmasty and 
argument on behalf of its claims and perpetuating its 
exploits, since the non-Arabs are not used to this, and 
this is not related as known to any but the Arabs. And 
we join it for ourselves in a chain of rhymed verse, 
and we make it fast by preservation in the memory of 
the unlettered, who do not rely upon compiled books 
and lines on parchment. And we are a race accu.stomed 
to contend for the prize in dignity and to accept the 
arbitration of every .satisfactory umpire or brave diviner. 
We know the art of practising abuse as well as of 
composing panegyrics. None keep their genealogies as 
carefully as we, none are more tenacious of their rights 
and strict in defining them, botli in prose and verse, with 
tongue more penetrating than the spear and sharper than 
the sword, so much that we remind people of things of 
which the traces have grown faint and the record of which 
is worn away [13]. Now there is a distinction between 
fighting in respect of liking and disliking ; and the man 
who is an hereditary defender of his rights beats the 
new-comer to it. And this is a department in whicli the 
home-born of ancient lineage surpass the young and 
fresh. And the avengers are two, the man of Sijistan 
and the man of Arabia. And Avhence come the majority 
of the ‘Abbasid generals if not from the pure Arabs and 
from the best part of this stock ? For instance, Abu 
‘Abdi’l-Hamid Qahtaba b. Shabib the Ta ite, and Abu Nasr 
Malik b. al-Haytham the Khuza'ite, and Abu Muhammad 
Sulayman b. Kuthayr the Khuza'ite, and Abu Daud 
Khalid b. Ibrahim the I^ahlite, and Abu ‘Amr Lahiz b. 
Turayz the Muzanite. and Abu ‘Uyayna Musa b. Ka‘b 
the Muranite, and Abu Sahl al-Qasim b. Mujashi‘ the 
jR.\s. 191o. 42 
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Muzanite.’^ And who acted as generals ? Xone as did 
Malik b. Tawat' the Muzanite. And who was it that 
undertook tlie slaughter of Marwan. and who put to 
flight b. Hubayra, and who slew Dobara, and who slew 
Nubata b. Hanzala, but those Arabs who followed the 
‘Abbasid proclamation and were the pure-blooded followers 
of the ruling dynasty? And who conquered Al-Sind, 
but Musa b. Ka'b, and wlio Africa, but Muliannnad b. 
al-Ash‘ath ? ” 

The Case for the Clients 

And you said that lie said also, and the clients say : 

“ We are the really loyal and the really affectionate : in 
us confidence may be reposed in time of adversity. And 
the weakness of the client below is what causes his 
affectionateness ; for the honour of his patron redounds 
upon him, and his nobility increases the distinction of 
the client, whereas his obscurity diminishes the power 
of the client. And he would wish all the qualities of 
distinction were comprised in the patron, for the more 
grand and noble and conspicuous the patron is the nobler 
and more eminent is the client. And your client is your 
most whole-hearted supporter and your truest friend and 
envies you least.” 

The Arabs reply, “ There is no connexion like that 
of descent. (Clients answer) “We have got a descent 
of which the Arabs approve and an ancestry in which 
the non- Arabs glory.” 'I’he Arabs say, “ There are 
various kinds of patience. “ We reply : “ The noblest of 
them all is that which keeps a man from revealing 
a secret. And for this noble quality there is none to 
compare with a client. And we have special rights to 

* Some of the eminent persons here referred to are mentioned bv 
Tabary (li, p. Lt)8) as naqibs appointeii to carry on tlie ‘Abba-sid 
propaganda in ‘Iraq by Muhammad 1). ‘Aly in 100 a.h. For Lahiz b. 
Tnrayz. Tabary has Lfihiz b. Qurayz. 

2 i.e. tlie patience of an ass or a camel is not neces,sarily the best. 
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audience, and are most courteous in our service. And 
besides being obedient [14] and obliging and sincere and 
well-intentioned, we serve our patrons as a son serves 
a father or as a father serves a grandfather. And they 
are most at home with their clients, and most confident 
in them, and most delighted in their competence. And 
Al-Mansur and Muhammad b. ‘Aly ^ and ‘Aly b. 'Abdillah 
used to treat their clients with especial confidence, 
generosit}’, and kindness, and did not despise the negroes 
because of their colour, or the mean because of their 
meanness, or the followers of a humble trade because 
of its degradation. And they used to bid their older 
children look after them, and cause them (clients) often 
to offer prayer at the funerals of many of their dead 
(patrons), and that in the presence of their uncles and of 
their cousins and brothers.- And they used to remind 
each other of the kindness of the Blessed Apostle of 
God to Zayd b. Ilaritha his client, in appointing him 
commander of the men of the B. Hashim at the battle 
of Muta and making him prince of any country he passed 
through. And they used to remind each other of his 
kindness to Osama son of Zayd — father and son alike 
his favourites ^ — in setting him over the chief of the 
Companions and oldest of the Helpers. And they used 
to remind each other of his beneficence to the rest of his 
clients, such as Abu Anasa and Shaqran and various 
others.” And they say : “ To us belongs the founder of 

' Mansur, i.e. the Khalif. Muhammad b. ‘Aly, eitlier the father of 
Mansur mentioned before or his brother imprisoned and slain at Harran 
bj- Marwan. 

- This is in contrast with what Khuda Bakhsh (tr. of Von Kremer. 
Confrihitfions to the Hi--tory or' Islamic Civilization) says (p. 79) — “a client 
was not allowed to perform the funeral prayer over a deceased Muslim, 
if an Arab was present, however distinguished the client might be." 

■’> Zayd b. Ilfintha, the Prophet's freedman and adopted son slain at 
Muta. His son Osama was confirmed in his command after the Prophet's 
death by Abu Bekr and sent to the Syrian border, a.h. 11. According 
to Tabary (i, 1165) Zayd was said to have been the first convert. 
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the eiapii-e, Abu Muslim ‘Abdu-’l-Ral.nnan b. Muslim, and 
Abu Salama Ilafs b. Sulaymfiii (now Abu IMuslim was 
freedman of the Ima.m), the hubs of impt-rial policy,' who 
were responsible for the victoiy of the hlbbasids and tlie 
establishment of the new administration.” And thet^ say : 

“ To us belong, among the chief.s of the nubility. Abu 
Mamsur, client of the Khuza a, and Abu-l-Ilakam Tsa b. 
A'yan, client of Khuzaa, and Abu Hamza ‘Amr b. A yan, 
client of Khuza'a, and Abu-l-Xajm Imran b. Ismail, 
client of the familj" of Abu Mu‘it.- And to us belong the 
exploits of the people of Khorasan and the exploits of 
the clients in the ‘Abbasid propaganda ; and we belong 
to them and are reckoned among them and belong to 
their very selves, as no Moslem will dispute and none of 
the Faithful will deny ; we served them in tlieir riper 
years and carried them [13] on our shoulders in their 
childhood. Besides this we have the rights of foster- 
brotherhood and kiiLship and education in the same school 
and ventures on those fields, which no one has attained 
but only the fortunate and highl}" esteemed among kings. 
And we have shared with the Arab in his pride and with 
the Khorasany in his glory and with the Banawy in his 
excellence. Then we attained a peculiar distinction in 
that, wherein they did not take part with us, and wherein 
they did not anticipate us. And,” .say thej-, ■ we are most 
like the subject population and nearest the characters of 
the multitude ; and they are most at home with us, and 
rely most upon us, and desire mo.st to meet us : and 
we are most compassionate towards them and most 
sympathetic, and we most nearly re.semble them. And 
who is more worthy of choice and more fitted for 

‘ Abu Muslim was entrusted by Il)rahim the Imam with the Abbfisid 
propaganda. He .spread the conspiracy in Khorasan and started the 
reliellion. Abu S.ilama, a client ol the B. Haritha b. Ka‘b, was the fust 
Wazir of the tir.sb 'Abbasnl Khalif Sattuh. 

- Some of the.se naqibs ag.iin are mentioned in the list of Tabarv 
(ii, 1338). 
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preference tlian lie who possesses these qualities and in 
wliom these characteristics are found ? ” 

The Case for the Alma 

And 3'ou said ; “ He mentioned also that the Banawy 
said : ‘ As for me, Khorasan is the root of my lineage ; 
and it is the origin of the royal family and the rising 
point of its propaganda ; and from it this horn arose, 
this title sprang, this stream gushed forth, and this 
sea became wide, until the right was established and 
covered the horizon with its light, and brought healing 
from the ancient sickness and recovery from the 
incurable complaint and wealth from poverty and sight 
from blindness. And my branch is Baghdad ; and 
that is the abode of the Khalif and rest after change ; 
and in it are the remnant of the men of the propa- 
ganda and the sons of the part}' of the Prophet’s 
family. And it is the Khorasivn of ‘Iracj, and the home 
of the Khalifate and the place of the material resources. 
And I am more firmly rooted in this government than 
my father, and more stronglj' attached ' to it than my 
grandfather, and truer in mj' loj'alty than the client and 
the Arab. And we have besides, as cannot be denied, 
jiatience under the .shade of the short swords and the 
long spears. And our warriors know how to grasp the 
necks of their foes, when the spears are shattered and 
tlie swords are broken. And we know how to stab with 
the knife and to meet [16] the dagger with our ejms. 
And we are the defenders of those who are surrounded 
and the sons of danger, and we are they that stand fast 
in the charge and show knowledge when tried. And we 
wear the bordered garments and the decorations of the 
forces and the ornament of the armies, and such as walk 
with the spear and ride between the lines ; and we are 

* Emend Ijog; for . 

J ^ 
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the men of force and valour : moreover, we know how to 
scale the walls of cities and how to make a breach in 
them, and how to rush madly on to the blades of swords 
and the points of lances, and to shatter rocks and break 
spears in pieces. We are patient when wounded and 
when we have to drag along our armour under conditions 
which would cause the heart of the Arab to quake and 
the spirit of the Khorasany to fail. Then, too. we are 
patient under punishment ; when we are interrogated we 
can adduce arguments. We have concentration of mind 
and clearness of eyesight ; we are steadfast and unmoved 
by the rope between the two torture-planks .' And we 
are little inclined to submit to adversity and to give way 
when visitors are importunate and lelatives and friends 
discard us. We know how to tight at the entrances of 
ditches and at the tops of bridges. We love^ red death 
at the gates of the tunnel. We know how to repel the 
foe in a narrow pass, and how to endure battle in prison. 
Ask the Khulaydia about this, and the Katatia and the 
Bilalia and the Kharbia.* And we are doers of wondrous 
deeds and masters of nightly attacks, and know how to 
kill the people openly in the markets and streets. And 
we unite the charge and the .steady combat. And we 
have long lances when we go on foot and short spears 
when we ride. And if we go into ambush we deal 
deadly decisive blows and are a deadly poison. Each one 
of us is equal to the commander of an army. We fivht 
as bravely by night as by day, and in the water as on the 
land, and in the country as in the camp. We are most 
fearle.ss and hardy ; we infe.st the roads more than any 
and penetrate the frontiers, with beantv of stature and 
finetie.ss of form and long beards and good turbans and 
strong souls. We arc men of daring and generosity, of 

^ Emend l for . 

2 Khulaydia, etc. I have not succeeded m identifying these references. 
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writing and literature, of law and tradition. And ours is 
Baghdad altogether ; it is quiet [17] when we are quiet, 
and in motion when we are in motion. And on it depends 
the whole world ^ ; and to its sentiment the world becomes 
conformed, so that its authority and power being such 
the whole world follows its lead. As the people of 
Baghdad, so are the people of the world ; if Baghdad is 
turbulent and profligate, so is the world. Furthermore, 
we are the foster-brothers of the Khalifs and the neigh- 
bours of the Wazirs. We were born in the coui'ts of our 
kings, and under the wings of our Khalifs. We have 
received education from them, and we have imitated 
their manners. And we know none beside them. And 
we are not called after any but them. And no one who 
aspired to their sovereignty was ever emboldened against 
us, nor of those who were prepared to oppose them. So 
who more deserves preference, and to wiiom is high 
station more justly due than to men possessed of such 
character and disposition ? ’ ” 

List of some Uncommon Words occurring in Letter I 


Page in 

Cairene edition. 

Word. 

Meaning. 

11 

JcAi;L' 

> • 

Epaulette. 

11 


Kinds of axe. 



11 



12 


A game. 

12 

LlkA 

Polo stick. 

12 


Target. 

IG 


Two torture plank; 


^ Cf. tlie saying, ‘‘He who has not seen Baghdad has not seen the 
world.*’ Quttu-'l-Qulub, p. 24:9. 
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him as noble as thej' are in disposition, and as proud and 
as vigorous to the utmost point of Arabic nobility and 
excellence and dignity and pre-eminence. And God made 
that a proof of his apostleship and token of his prophetic 
mission. And he had the best of rights to be reckoned 
an Arab, and the highest claim to tlie honour of that noble 
race. And just as Blessed Abraham was reckoned the 
father of those whom he did not beget, so the Banawy is 
a Khorasany by descent, and the client is an Arab in 
respect of legal status and blood-monej*. And if we had 
been aware of the fact that Zaj’d was onh’ the illegitimate 
son of ‘Amr, we should have refused to acknowledge him 
as the son of ‘Amr, although we were quite sure that 
Zayd and no one else was liis natural father-. And as 
the Blessed Prophet constituted his wives tlie mothers of 
the Faithful, although they did not bear them or give 
them suck — and according to some readings his wives 
are their mothers and he is their father, as he said, “ the 
religion of Abraham your father" — (so the Banawy is 
a Khorasany and the client an Arab). And the wet- 
nurse and the stepmother acquire the status of mother ; 
and the foster-father and the uncle that of father in the 
Book of God ; for they are His servants and have to do 
as He pleases. And the Lord is able to make of His 
servants an Arab or a non-Arab, a Qurayshite or a negro, 
as He wills ; just as He is able to make human beings 
male or female or hermaphrodite, according to His will ; 
and if He wills, He is able to take them out of any of 
those three classes and make them not-male, not-female, 
not-hermaphrodite. And so He created the angels, the 
noblest before God [20] of the whole creation. And He 
created Adam without assigning to him father or mother, 
but formed Him of clay and ascribed him to it ; and Eve 
of the rib of Adam, and made her his wife and helpmeet. 
And He created ‘Isa, without a male parent, and traced 
his descent from his mother, from whom He had created 
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him. And He created the Jinns from the scorching fire, 
and Adam from clay, and ‘Isa without a male parent, and 
the heaven from smoke, and the earth from water, and 
Ishaq from a barren woman : and He gave the power of 
speech to ‘Isa in the cradle, and He enabled Yahya to 
speak prophecy as a child, and He taught Sulayman the 
language of birds and the speech of ants : and He taught 
the Recording Angels all languages, so that they could 
write in any script and speak any language ; and He 
gave speech to the wolf of Uhban b. Aws.'^ And the 
Faithful of all nations on entering Paradise, and likewise 
their children and those possessed, will converse in the 
language of Paradise the hour they enter it, without 
being taught to speak it, or inspired or prepared for a long 
time, or instructed. And why should the ignorant be 
amazed at IsmAil’s acquirement of the Arabic speech 
without any instruction from fathers or teaching from 
nurses ? And this question is often put by a member of 
the Qahtany clan, who is ignorant about it, to a ‘Adnany ; 
and it presses more hardly on the Qahtany. And the 
‘Adnany’s answer runs easilj^ comes out quickly, and is 
plausible, to the effect that the B. Qalrtan makes no claim 
that Qalitan was a prophet, so that God should give him 
a miraculous power of speech.- And as for the way in 
which God Almighty disposed of the people in that 
respect, it is the same as what He did with the clay of 
the earth in making some of it gold and some of it copper 
and some of it lead and some of it bronze and some of it 
iron and some of it dust and some of it potter’s clay, 
and likewise sulphate of iron and red clay and arsenic 
and litharge and brimstone and sandaric and oxide of 

^ Mentioned in the Dictionary of the Contemporaries of the Prophet. 
He was pasturing sheep near ^ledina, when a ■wolf approached and 
attackeil one of the sheep. Uhhfin shouted to scare aM'ay the wolf, and 
the wolf sat upon its tail and spoke to him, A variant account attributed 
this story to another Uhban. 

' ‘Adnau was a prophet. Hence it is not surprising that (iod should 
have taught him a supernatural language like Arabic. 
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zinc and salts of ammonia and marcassite and magnet, 
and who can [21] enumerate the varieties of precious 
stones of the earth and the varieties of minerals \ And 
if my account of the matter is correct, then tlie Banawv' 
is a Khorasany and if the Khorasany is a client, and the 
client is an Arab, then the Khorasany and the Banawy 
and the client and the Arab all come to be a single class. 
And that is tantamount to saying that the points of 
agreement between them preponderate over the point.s 
of difference. In fact, in importance and dignity and 
lineage they are on the same footing ; .so the Turks are 
Khoi'asanys and clients of the Khalifs, strictly speaking : 
and the dignity of the Turks is credited to the whole 
community, and their honour enhances that of the whole 
community. And if all of the forces knew this, their 
pride would have abated, and their ill-feeling would have 
vanished, and their hatred would have departed. The 
cause of grievance would have been abolished, and 
nothing would have remained but that mutual rivalry 
and emulation which invariably remains between those 
connected by kinship, business, and neighbourhood. More- 
over, mutual assistance and good feeling among relatives 
and connexions and associates is more far-reaching and 
common than bickering and dissension. And in the 
desire for mutual protection and the need for mutual 
defence certain particular clans of the Badawin join 
together in forming and fjuitting their encampments. 
And those who abandon their comrades are in a minoritv, 
and those who help their cousins are in a majority. And 
those who are content with their neighbours’ prosperity 
and desire it to continue and increase are more numerous 
than those who desire it to be endangered, and endeavour 
to bring about its interruption and ces.sation. And there 
is no doubt that in the weakening of one's neighbour 
through rivalry and .sedition one sinks from greatness 
to obscurity ; and the woi-ld will never be quite pure and 
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free from corruption and disaster till all [22] ditt’erences 
vanish and its inhabitants meet with equal treatment, 
and its folk are able to realize their lono’incrs ; for such 
a condition belongs to the heaven of reward, not to the 
earth of toil. 

UxcoJDiox Words occurrixg in Letter II 


Page in 

Cairene edition. 

Word. 

Meaning. 



Arsenic. 

20 

s X.. 

Litharge. 



Sandaric. 


LETTER III 

In the Name of God the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

This is a letter which I wrote in the days of 
Al-Mu‘tasim billah (may he prosper in the favour of 
God), hut it never reached him for certain causes, which 
it would take too long to explain, and therefore I have 
not taken the trouble to indicate. I w ished my writing 
to be moderate in character and just in mode, and not 
to be marred by indiscriminate praise of some and 
indiscriminate abuse of others. For a book of that 
sort has a large element of falsehood and exaggeration, 
being founded on prejudice; and its sentiments are the 
utterance of antipathy or favouritism. And eulogy is most 
advantageous to him that utters it, and profitable to him 
upon whom it is bestow'ed, and most lasting in its effects, 
and pleasantest to remember, if it is true and accords with 
the obvious circumstances of him to wfiiom it is addressed 
and fits them, so that the person who is expressing and 
describing merely points to and calls attention to the 
object of his description. And in my opinion, if it is not 
possible to mention the virtues of the Turks without also 
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nientioiiiiig the vices of all the other contingents, then 
it is better to refrain from mentioning any of them and 
more prudent to desist from composing this bfiok. And 
a laudatory reference to many of these tribes would not 
compensate for a little depreciatory reference to some of 
them. For paying compliments to the majority is a work 
of supererogation, whereas attacking the few is of the 
nature of transgression of dut\’. And a little keeping 
of the law is more profitable to us than a great deal of 
self-imposed additional piety. And all people have 
a certain number of faults and a certain amount of 
blemishes ; the superiority of one over the other consists 
in a erreater number of virtues and a smaller number of 

O 

faults. For, indeed, the possession of every virtue and 
freedom from every defect, great and small, manifest 
and unseen, this is an impossible ideal. As Xabigha 
says ['23] ' ; 

“ You do not spare the friend m whom you correct no 
irregularity ; what man is there who is free from 
fault ? ” 

And Harish al-Sa‘dy says : 

“ I have a friend whose friendship is like the days of my 
life, whose vicissitudes assume different colours towards 
me. It there is one quality in him that calls forth 
my censure and aversion, there is another quality 
which appeals to me, and against which I have nothing 
to say.” 

And Bashshar says : 

“ If you go on finding fault with your friend about 
everything you will never meet anybody that you will 

* Of the poets quoted here three are mentioned m (iuidi's Index to the 
ArihCmy. Nabigha is probably N. al-I)hubyany, the famous poet of 
tile court of < Jliassun. Another Nabigha is mentioned as liaving met 
tlie Projihet. A tliird, less eminent, wa.s a poet in the time of tlie 
Umaj-ads. Bashshar composed satires against Jlansur and Aim 
Muslim and Jarir, iluti' b. lyas belonged to the time of the last 
Umayads and the first ‘Abbasids. Harish al-Sa‘dy is mentioned in 
Yiiqut’s Geoyraphicnl Dictionary. 
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not find fault with. So either live alone or associate 
with your brother on the understanding that he may 
sometimes commit a fault and sometimes avoid one. 
If you refuse to drink water with dust on it you must 
needs be thirsty. And what folk are always limpid 
to drink ? ” 

And Mutr b. I 3 'as al-Laythy says : 

“ If you will only have as a friend one whose shoe never 
all his life slips you will not find him, however hard 
you try. And where is he whose like is not to be 
found ■? I have as my friend the man who forgives 
a fault and is content.” 

And Muhammad b. Sa'id, a soldier, says : 

“ I shall thank ‘Amr, if my death be delayed, for favours 
which are not grudged, however great they may be. 
He being a man, whose wealth is not hidden from his 
friend, and who makes no complaint when the shoe 
has slipped, saw my need, though hidden ; and it was 
a mote in his eye until that need was removed.” 

[24] And if diverse per.sons of the mixed multitude 
and critics from the mass of society see that that is 
a necessary’ part of morality and advantageous in life and 
businesslike, living as they do in a world in which right 
and wrong are combined, and weakness is varied with 
strength, then we mav be sure about the chief Imam and 
the most excellent ruler, with liis high birth and exalted 
character and perfection in kindness and knowledge and 
high standard of fortitude and resolution, with his ability 
and strength and excellence and nobility and the particular 
qualities of Divine guidance and immunity and iielp and 
effectual assistance, we may be sure, I say, that God Most 
Higli would not have given him the distinction of the 
Klialifate and granted liim the crown of the Imamate 
and the highest and most satisfying favours and the most 
excellent and honourable nobility, and then made it the 
same thing to obey or disobey him as to obey or disobey 
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God, if He had not also granted him to use mercy and 
forgiveness, wliere they are appropriate, and to feign 
inadvertence to an extent impossible for anyone elsi' 
however excellent or kindly. And we will now sa\-, 
premising this, “There is no power or strength hut in 
God the Highly Exalted,” in what has reached us 
regarding the Turks as follows. 

It was said by Muhammad b. al-Jahm and Thumama 
b. Ashras^ and Al-Qasim b. Sayyar among an assembly of 
visitors to the house of the Khalif. that is the further 
audience chamber, as follows.- Whilst Humavd h. 
‘Abdulhamid was sitting there and with him Yakhshad 
al-Sughdy and Abu Shuja' Shabib b. Bakhar-Khuda of 
Balkh and Yahya b. Mu‘a^ and men accounted proficient 
in the science of war, well tried of high rank, long versed 
in the endurance of the hard life of a soldier, a messenger 
from Al-Ma’mun came forth, and said to them : “ The 
Commander of the Faithful .saj^s to you severally and 
jointly, that you are to write each one of you his opinion, 
stating the grounds of it, as to whether you would rather, 
each commander among you, if he had about him 
a number of trusty followers, that you should have to 
meet a hundred Turks or a hundred Khawarij.” And 
altogether they said; [25] “We would rather meet 
a hundred Turks than a hundred Khawarij.” But Humavd 
said nothing. Then when they had finished giving their 

* Muhammad b. al-Jahm was a jwet of the time of Ma'mun. For tlie 
sect of the Jahmites see p. 693, ii. 1. Thumama b. Ashras is classified 
by Shahrastuny like Jfihiz himself among the Mu'ta/.ilites. He was an 
authority of Tabary imprisoned by Rashid. Qasim b. Savvar is 
mentioned in the Fihrist (p. 164, 1. 24) as a secretary of state. Humavd 
b. ‘Abdulhamid was a general of Ma'mun, who besieged Bao-hdad "in 
‘202 A.H., when that city seceded to Ibrahim al-Mahdv. Yahva b 
Mu'adh was sent by Rashid to suppress a rebellion in Syria in 191 \ ii 
The other two persons named here appear to be otherwise unknown. 

■- The or public reception-room as distinguished from tlie 

for grandees. Cf. Tabary on .Muktadir in Kosegarten, 
Chr. Ar. 107. 11. 4, 14. 
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reasons, the ines.senger said to Huniayd : The company 
have given their opinion ; now do a'ou give yours and 
write it, so that there may be something to be urged for 
you or against you.” He said : “ I would rather meet 
a hundred Khawarij ; for I have found that the qualities 
in which the Kharijy excels the whole fighting force are 
not brought to perfection in the Kharijy as they are in 
the Turk ; for the Turk excels the Kharijy as much as the 
Kharijj’ excels the rest of the fighting force. Then the 
Turk is distinguished from the Kharijy by the possession 
of virtues which the Kharijj- can make no claim to 
possess. Moreover, these strong points in the Turk as 
compared with the Kliarijy make him a finer and more 
efficient soldier than he is by virtue of tliose other 
qualities which he and the Kharijy more or less sliare.” 

Then Humayd said ; “ The strong point in which the 
Khawarij surpass tlie rest is their steady vehemence at 
the outset, the impetus by which they attain their 
objective and procure what they hope for. Secondly, they 
endure long night journeys patiently in the saddle, so that 
the population of the district they attack do not notice 
them ; then they make a sudden attack on them, and r(jut 
them, and leavm them like meat drying on the planks, and 
then off they hurry out of their sight, before they can 
recover their breath, at such a rate, their victims would 
never suppose it possible to traverse so great a distance 
in so short a time. Thirdly, the Khawarij are popularly 
reputed to overtake those whom they pursue and to 
outstrip those who pursue them. Fourthly, their baggage 
is light and their provisions are few, they lead the horses 
and ride mules. And if need require, they migrate in 
a night [26] from one country to another. And they are 
people who. when they set out on a campaign, do not leave 
great wealth behind them nor tree-clad oi’chards nor 
plastered houses nor estates nor plantations nor buxom 
maidservants. They have nothing to be plundered and 
.TR.^s. 1915. 43 
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hare nothing valuable with them, so that the troops 
should be anxious to engage them in battle. They are 
just like tiie birds, that make no store nor are anxious for 
the morrow ; in every land they can get water and food 
for their sustenance. And if they do not find it in one 
country, their wings make distance of no account to them 
and rough ground as easy as smooth. So with the 
Khawarij. They have no difficulty in getting food and 
provender ; and if they should 6nd it difficult, then their 
camels and mules and horses, the lightness of their 
equipment, and their capacity for riding long in the saddle 
make it easy for them to get something to eat and to 
replenish their supplies. And fifthly, if the kings send 
a number of troops against them, to match them in force 
and equipment and military capacity, they cannot do so ; 
for a hundred regular troops are no match for a hundred 
Khawarij. And if they .strengthen their forces and double 
the number of them, they are too heavily equipped to 
pursue them, or to escape if pursued by them. And if the 
Kharij}' wi.shes to approach to skirmish with their outposts 
or surprise their force or plunder them, he does so relying 
on his chance of seizing the opportunity and finding out 
the weak point and being able to get otf. if there is any 
danger. And if he wishes he make.s a surprise attack, so 
as to put them in disorder or cut them otf in detail. 
These,” said Humayd. ‘ are their exploits, these are the 
qualities, which make commanders hate to encounter them.” 

And Qasim b. hSayyar .said : ' And there is yet another 
quality, which puts fear into the heart and undoes it, and 
weakens resolution and corrupts it [27]. It is, that the 
armies and national troops hear the comparisons that the 
people make of the Khawarij. For instance, the verse — 

‘ If the stingy, niggardly in hospitality, sees his guest, he is 
to him like the armed Azraqy.’ ' 

' The Azariq were a sect of Khawarij named from the founder Abu 
Rashid Xafi' b. al-Azraq. He went from Ba.sra to Persia and Kirman 
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And again — 

‘ Many a friend's heart changes from loyalty, just as the 
sword blunts in the hand of a heretic.’ 

And again — 

‘ Lions are easier to meet than he is, when the cry of the 
Kharijy keeps off sleep at eventide.’” ‘ 

After these further remarks of Qasim h. Sayyiir, 
Humayd continued as follows : “ In the first onset the 
Turks are preferable, more concentrated, more prudent. 
For the Turk, being sure in his onset and firm in his 
purpose and single-minded and not distracted, has 
accustomed his beast not to swerve aside, and if he makes 
it swerve aside, to run for all it is worth in the direction 
he intends time and again ; otherwise he does not leave 
his course or stop its galloping. And his one desire is 
to break it of caprice, and from being overwhelmed with 
panic after a bold beginning owing to tlie terror of 
meeting the foe and love of life. For when he knows 
that he has trained his beast to such a pitch as not to 
swerve and only to consent to move freely with him to 
perform some dangerous manoeuvre between the ranks, 
he does not begin the attack till he knows exactly what 
he is about and has found a weak spot. And his one aim 
is to make himself like a beast driven into a corner, which 
if it has chosen to fight does not abandon its sti-uggle or 
relax its strength, but puts away all thoughts of flight 
and inclination to withdraw. 


in the time of ‘Abdullah b. al-Zubayr. They said that ‘Aly was an 
unbeliever and that b. Muljam was blessed in Qur. Sur. li, 203. They 
killed the wives and children of those who did nob accept their tenets. 
Cf. Letter I above, p. 6-16, n. 1. An account of them is to be found in 
Shabrastany and b. Hazm. 

This is a reference to the principle of the Khawarij, first 

I 

formulated at the battle of Siffin, that the decision belongs to God alone, 
not to arbitrators like ‘Abdullah b. ‘Abbas appointed by ‘Aly. 
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“And the Klifu'ijy relies upon his lances, but the Turk,'' 
are as good witli their lances as tlie Ivhawarij ; and it’ 
a thousand Turkisli liorseineii charge and discharge 
a thousand arrows [2S] all at once, they prostrate a tliousand 
men ; and there is no other army whicli can cliarge as 
well. The Khawarij and Badawin, however, are of little 
account, as far as the department of mounted archers 
goes. But the Turk can shoot beasts and birds, targets 
on spears and human beings, (piarry crouching on the 
ground, figures set up and birds on the wing. And while 
he .shoots, he will let his beast go at full gallop backwards 
or forwards, right or left, up or down hill. And he can 
shoot ten arrows before the Kharijy can put one arrow 
on his bow-string. And he can ride his horse with 
a downward sweep from a mountain or down below 
inside a ravine at a greater speed than a Kharij\- can 
accomplish on level ground. And the Turk has four eyes-, 
two in front and two at the back of his head. The 
Kharijy fails in following up a war, tlie Khorasany in 
beginning it ; and tlie failure of the Khorasany troops 
is as follows ; they charge at the beginning of the 
engagement, and if they are repulsed (lit. retrace their 
steps) they take to flight, and often they return to the 
fra 3 u and that onlj’ when the hazard of the engagement 
is over and the foe are no longer keen on the conflict. 
But if the Khawarij retreat, thej- retreat for (mijd, and 
never think of returning to the fraj' after retreat, save 
on a very few occasions. As for the Turks, thej’ do not 
wheel like the Khorasanj^s ; and if the}’ do turn their 
backs, they are to be feared as much as deadly poison and 
sudden death ; for their arrows hit the mark as much 
when they are retreating as when they are advancing. 
And one cannot be sure of not being caught bv their lasso 
or having one's horses caught and their riders seized in 
the same motion. And in the whole of history none have 
e.scaped their la.sso save Al-Jluhallab b. Abu Sufra and 
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Al-Huraysh b. Hilal and ‘Abbad b. al-Husayiid And 
sometimes tliey cast their lasso witli some other design ; 
and if they do not take their victim with them, he is 
made to think [29] in his ignorance that it is only the 
stupidity of the Turk and his own sagacity. 

“ Again, they have tauglit their horsemen to carry two 
or three bows and strings to match them. And the Turk 
has with him on his raid all that he needs for himself, his 
armour, his beast, and the harness of his beast. And his 
patience for continuing in the saddle and for going on 
without stopping and for long night journeys and for 
crossing a country is most remarkable. And for one 
thing the horses of the Khawarij have not the staying 
capacity of those of the Turks. The Kharijy is not good 
at tending his horse, possessing only the knowledge of an 
average horseman in this respect. The Turk is most 
skilled in veterinary science and knows exactly how to 
make his horse fit for the work he wants to get out of 
it by breaking it in, having bred it and reared it himself 
as a foal ; it follows him if he calls it, and it trots behind 
him if he is riding. He has tiaiined it in these respects 
.so thoroughly that the hor.se knows him as well as it 
understands ‘ Ajdam or the camel and the mule and the 
ass understands the cr>es by which they are ordinarily 
addressed, as well as a madman understands his nickname 
or a child his real name. And supposing at the end of 
a Turk's life one were to number his days, it would be 
found that he had spent longer time sitting upon his 
beast than he had spent sitting upon the eai-th. The 
Turk rides a stallion or a mare, and goes forth on 

' Al-Muhallab b. Abu Sufra is frequently mentioned in the Kamil of 
Mubarrad. Shalirastany mentions that he fouglit the Azariq for 
nineteen years till the time of Al'Hajjiij. Iluraysh b. Hilal is mentioned 
in connexion with Muhallab in tlie Kamil of Mubarrad (ed. Wright, 
pp. 030, 031) as lighting against tlie Khawarij. The same author 
(p. 130, 1. 18) Says of ‘Abbad that he was accounted by Muhallab his 
bravest officer. 
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a peaceful oi- a \varlike expedition, far in puiMiit of game 
or for aiu' other reason, with his mare and lier colts 
following. If he cannot hunt human beings, he hunts 
wild bea.st.s ; and if he cannot get them and wants some- 
thing to eat, he bleeds one of hi.s beasts : and if he is 
thinsty he milks one of hi.s mares : and if he lets one 
of them rest, he changes to another without dismounting. 
And there is no one else but is injured b\' a merely meat 
diet ; and his beast in like manner is .sati.sfied with herbs 
and grass and trees without being shaded from the sun or 
protected against the cold [30]. And as for patience in 
the .saddle, if the frontiersman and the postal service men 
and the eunuchs ^ and the Khawarij united their prowess 
in a single individual, they would not yet attain to the 
standard of a .single Turk. And the Turk keeps with 
him to the end of his journey only the thoroughbreds 
among his horses. And tlie horse, which the Turk kills 
by wearing it out and will not take for his raiding 
expedition, is such as the Kharijy horse cannot keep uj) 
with and any beast from Tokharistan cannot accompany 
for long. And if he were to accompany a Kharijy, he 
would have to exhaust his efforts, before the Kharij}* 
horse had lost its first fresliness. And the Turk is groom 
and horseman, and trainer and .seller of horses and 
veterinary surgeon and rider. And one single Turk is as 
good as a whole .staff. And if a Turk is advancing 
along with an army composed of some other contingent, 
where the rest go 10 miles he goes 20: for he rmes off 
alone to right and left of tlie troop climbing the tops 
-of the hills and descending to the lowest points of the 
valleys in search of game ; and in doing thi.s he shoots 
at everything that creeps or runs or flies or falls. 

‘ And again, the Turk does not march like other people 
at all, and does not proceed at all in a straight line. And 

‘ Tlie Eunuchs ure mentioned in the Zoolo^3- of .Tfilii/ as tierce enemie-> 
of Byzantium. 
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further, if the morning march is long and the journey is 
fatiguing and the halting-place is far and the da}’ is half 
spent, and the men are very tired and distracted with 
weariness, and the comrades in the expedition are silent 
altogether, having such hard work as to be quite averse 
from conversation, and everything is cracked with the 
intense heat or frozen with the intense cold, and the 
hardiest person to endure long night journeys wishes that 
the earth could contract, and each time he sees a phantom 
or a token congratulates himself that he has come to the 
halting-place, and when the rider has come to it he 
dismounts, his legs apart as though he were suffering 
from a disease, groaning like a sick man, and consoling 
himself with groaning, and recovering himself bv stretching 
his legs and lying down ; in such circumstances as these 
the Turk, after going twice as far as the rest, though his 
shoulders are dead tired bj’' constantly stretching them 
out, on seeing close by a wild ass or gazelle, or if they 
come in his way [31] a fox or hare, he rides at the end of 
liis journey as well as lie did at the beginning, so that you 
would never think that that was the man who had been 
doing that long and fatiguing march. And if the people 
have come to a gorge, along which they throng, or along 
a bridge, he claps his legs to his horse's belly and clears 
it ; then he appears on the other side like a star at its 
rising. If they have reached a steep mountain side, he 
leaves the path and climbs up the mountain. Then he 
descends at a place too sheer to afford footing to an 
antelope ; and you would think he was risking his life 
from what you see of his position ; and if he were really 
ri.sking his life all through, he would not have passed 
safely through such adventures repeatedly. 

‘The Kharijy prides himself on overtaking those whom 
he pursues, and not being overtaken when he is pursued. 
The Turk does not need to escape, because he is never- 
pursued, nor does one attempt it. And who is there that 
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desires to obtain the impossible ' Moreover, it is well- 
known that the standing feature of Kharijy prowess is 
their agreement in religion, and their conviction that 
lighting is religion ; just as when we tind the Sijistany 
and the Jazary and the Yemany and the Maghriby and 
the ‘Umany, and among them the Azraqy and the Xejdy ^ 
and the Ibady and the Sufr\' and the Client and the 
Badawy and the non-Arab and the Arab and the slaves 
and the women and weavers and the husbandmen -—when 
we find all these fighting, various as their origins and 
localities, then we know that it is religion that brings 
them together in harmony for that purpose, in the same 
way as every cupper® on earth is sure to be fond of 
wine, of whatever race or land he be, and rag-dealers and 
fishmongers, slave-dealers and weavers in every land and 
of every race are the worst of God’s creatures in trade 
and business, and we may thus know that such a character 
goes with such a trade and such a disposition with such 
a business, in so far as they develop on those lines all 
over the world. But we find that in their countrj' the 
Turk does not tight for religion nor for interpretation of 
Scripture nor for sovereignty nor for taxes nor for 
patriotism nor for jealousy — unless his women are 
concerned — nor for defence of the home nor [32] for 
wealth, but only for plunder, the choice being in his 
hand ; and he fears no threat if he flees, hopes for no 

‘ Emend ^ as in Van Vloten's edition for cJj. 

- This list is based on a cross division. The classes are parth- 
geographical (Sijistany, Jazarv. VemSny, Maghriby. ‘Umany. and 
Nejdy). Others are .sects of the Khawarij (Azraqy. Ibailv. Sufrv). 
Others are based on social and political distinctions. Further information 
about the Khawarij is contained in .Shahrastany and b. Hazrn. The 
latter speaks of Khawarij in Andalusia. For the Azariq see note, p. (i64. 
above. The Ibadys still exist as a sect of ‘Uman and French Africa. 
They were the followers ot ‘Atxl Allah b. Ibad, and appear in hi.story 
from about a.h. 60 onward.s. They were the moderate party among the 
Khawarij. For the Sufryssee b. llazm, pp. 190, 191, vol. iv. 

It IS clear from Ilariry, Maq. 47, that cuppers had a bad reputation. 
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promise if he behave gallantly. And such they are in 
their homes and in their foraj^s and wars. And he is the 
pursuer, not the pursued. And a man such as that uses 
the superfluity of hi.s strength, and has no need to exert 
himself. Moreover, nothing can withstand him, and none 
desires to oppose him. And what would you expect of 
such a man if he were constrained by hard circumstances 
or sense of honour or wrath or devoutness, or if anything 
occurred to him that is wont to occasion defensive war ? 

■■ The lance of the Kharijy is long and penetrating, that 
of the Turk is short and hollow. The short hollow 
weapons are more deadly in effect and lighter to carry. 
The non-Arabs use the long lances for infantry, and such 
lances are employed by the Abmx in the entrance of 
trenches and defiles. The Abna do not compete with the 
Turks and Khorasanys in this respect. For the practice 
of the Abna is lancing in trenches and defiles. And the 
Turks and Khorasanys are cavalry and mounted troops. 
And it is on cavalry and mounted troops that armies 
depend when they have to charge and retreat. And the 
horsemen can compress an army like a roll of papyrus, 
or part it as the hair is parted. And the ambush and the 
skirmishers and the vanguard consist of none but their 
picked men, namely, the heroes of renowned engagements 
and great wars and famous victories. The troops of 
horse and squadrons consist only of such as these. From 
them are chosen the standard-bearers and banner-men, 
and drummers and those who wear coats of mail and bells. 
Dust and the neighing of horses is their element ; they 
are used to chiding horses, to the rustle of the wind in 
their garments, to weapons, to the fall of the horse's hoof, 
to overtaking when they pursue, to escaping when they 
are pursued. And the Blessed Prophet, in appointing 
a double share to mounted men in battle and only one 
share to infantry, showed that lie thought mounted men 
^ Cf. Qur. xxi, 104* 
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did double in the way of slaughter and conquest and 
plunder and taking of spoil. 

“Assuredly the Abna can fight exceptionally well in 
streets and prisons (clefts?), [33] and in trenches and defiles. 
But infantr\- are always inferior, and ought to be subject 
to control and command. And their commander is himself 
mounted : and the commander of the cavalry must of 
necessity be mounted. And he that has grown accustomed 
to lancing and smiting and shooting on horseback, if 
compelled to do these things on foot, is better at protecting 
himself and his friends than a foot-soldier would be if he 
wanted to use his weapons on hor.seback, apart from the 
frequency with which they have to dismount and fight. 
The poet says : 

‘ You could not dismount ; but we dismounted. The true 
warrior is he that understands how to dismount.’ 
And Al-Dabby ^ said : ‘ What is the use of my riding, 
if I do not dismount ? ’ And another says : ‘ Many 
a grappler and dismounter ! ’ And (continued llumayd) : 
The only people on earth that has not suffered from 
divided responsibility in war is the Turkish people. 
Indeed, they avoid doing this ; for the objectionable 
result of divided command is secret rivalry, mutual 
jealou.sy, and shirking responsibility. And when the 
Turks are drawn up in battle array, if there is a vveak 
spot in the people opposing them they are all quick to note 
it and perceive it ; and if there is no weak spot and there 
is nothing worth attacking in the enemy, and the Turks 
are in favour of departure, then the wliole Turkish armv 
are agreed on that point and see the justice of it, and 
with one steady mind and purpose they set about doing it 
all together. They are not addicted to quibbles or self- 
laudation or rivalry in poetic di.splay. But their one 
concern is to accomplish the business they have in hand ; 

* Usually the reference is to the grammarian Jlufaddal al Dabby, who 
oollected the Mufadilallyat. He was probably earlier than Jaliiz, being 
ii contemi)Orary of Mahcly, rirc. 180. 
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and difi'ei’ences among them are reduced to a minimum. 
The Persians were wont to taunt the Arabs when they 
went out witli divided command, as follows : ‘ Partnership 
in war, in a wife, and in command comes to the same 
thing.’ And what is your opinion about a people who 
can be under divided command without being the worse 
for it ? And how will they be if the\' unite ? ” ^ 

When this speech was reported to A1 - Ma’mun he 
said [34] : “ The Turks need no one to state the case for 
them after Humaj’d. He has had experience of both 
parties. He is a Khorasany and an Arab. It is impossible 
to doubt his sincerity.” The incident was reported to 
Tahir b. al-Husayn," “of the two right hands.” And he 
observed : “ How well Humayd has put the case 1 He has 
neither depreciated nor exaggerated.” This, then, is the 
opinion of the Khalif al - Ma'mun on the decision of 
Humaj'd ; and this is how Tahir approved of it. 

I was informed by a Khorasany or Sadusite ® that he 
had heard Abu-’l-Bat^ say as follows; “What, alas! can 
I do with cavalry that gallop up and down hill in the 
dried-up watercourse, and can do on horseback what 
a dancer of Ubulla® cannot do on the ground 

And Sa‘id b. ‘Uqba b. Salm al-Hana’y, a man skilled in 
the art of war, like his father, said as follows : “ Tlie 
ditt'erence between us and the Turks is that the Turks 
hitherto have never raided any people whatever nor 
foxight a pitched battle nor attacked a foe, be they Arabs 
or foreigners, while sending an equal number to face 
them ; and their one object is to secure themselves against 
their malice and mischief and compel them to abandon 
their enmity ;. and if they refuse to be reconciled, but are 

' Emend hA.tLs:' for 1 , . 

- Associated witli Ma'inim in his quarrel with Amin. 

•' An Arab tribe. 

Abu-'l-Bat was associated in command with Humayd b. ‘Abdulhamid 
in *201 A.H. 

^ A city on the Tigris not far from Ba-^ra. 
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bent on war, ttien the guidinj; principle of their whole 
policy is to protect themselves and to occupy strong 
positions and to be on their guai'd against their opponents. 
That they should aspire or set their hearts upon tricking 
them and trying to inveigle them, it never enters into the 
minds of their foes that they should have any such 
intention. And you surely know their tactics whereby 
they enter cities through impregnable walls, and their 
skill in fording the River Balkh.” This is that Sa id who 
said : '• If you are making war and there are only three of 
you. put one in reserve and another in ambush.” And 
many other dicta on war are attributed to him besides. 

He said ; “ My father told me he had heard Abu-’l- 
Khattab Yazid b. Qiitada b. Du ama, the lawyer, repeat 
a saying of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab of blessed memory about 
the Turks to the following effect : ‘ They are a foe hard 
to pursue, yielding scant spoil’ [35]. And a man of 
the Nejd said : ‘ ‘Umar Abu Zubayd al - Ta’y * forbad 
a description to be given of a lion, because it was the 
sort of thing that increased the fear of the coward and 
the terror of the mind, diminishing the readiness of the 
hero. And what Abu Zubayd said of the lion is still 
more true of the T urk.’ ” 

And Sa‘id said in conversation at that time: “A Turkish 
contingent had cro.ssed the country of Abu Khuzavma 
(that is to .say, Hamza b. Adrak, the Kharijy) and the 
coniines of Khorasan for some purpo,se. And Hamza wa.s 
with the bulk of his troops. And he said to his com- 
panions : ‘ Let them move freely so long as they leave 
you alone. And do not oppose them. For it has been 
said : “ Keep off their tracks so long as they keep off your 
tracks.’” ” This is what Sa'id b. ‘Uqba^ said and advised 
and related. And he was an Arab of Khorasan. 

’ Abu Zubayd al - Tay ineiitioned iu the Kamil ot Mubarrad, 
2i)S, I. 10. 

“ Cf. AijhCiny, x, 19 j, 107 ; xviii, 205. 
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And Yazid b. Mazyad mentioned the encounter in whicli 
the Turk Dulaba killed Al-Walid b. Tarif, the Kharijyd 
And he said in one of his discourses relating to the Turks: 

The Turk’s body has no weight on the back of his horse; 
and if he walk on the ground his feet make no sound. 
And he can actually see behind his back what one of our 
horsemen could not see before his face. And he looks 
on one of our horsemen as pre}’ and regards himself 
as a h’nx ; he regards him as a gazelle and himself as 
a hound. And veriU’ if he were cast into the bottom of 
a well with his hands bound, even then his cunning would 
not desert him. And were it not that the lives of most 
of them are spent - near the mountain (i.e. the mountain 
of Holowan)® and they chose to attack us, we should 
be long occupied with them.” One of his companions 
versified as follows : — 

“Suppose the world were brought to you as a gift; is it not 
sure at last to come to an end '? ” 

The Turk would rather obtain a maintenance by violent 
means than a kingdom freely ; he cannot enjoy his food at 
all unless he has got it by hunting or by plunder. And 
he is constantl}’ on horseback,^ pursuer or pursued. 

Moreover, it was said by Thumama b. Aslu'as, who was 
as fond as Muhammad b. al-Jahm of talking about the 
Turks ; ‘‘ The Turk only fears wliat is really worthy of 
fear and never covets save wdiat is worth coveting. He is 
never induced to desist from pursuit by anything short of 
despair. He does not leave [36] a small quarry till he 
reaches a larger one ; and if he can secure both, he is not 
content with only one of them. What he cannot do well 

^ Yazid b. Mazyad is mentioned in Uuidi’s Index to the AffhCiny as 
belonging to the court of Hiirun al-Rashid, and as being sent by him 
against Walid. 

Emend for . 

^ In ‘Iraq between Baghdad and Hamadan, 

^ Emend jj for 5*. 
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lie cannot do at all. When he does a thintr well yon may 
he sure he understands it completely, and knows it inside 
out. He does not waste his energy in useless enterprises. 
He fears nothing for hini.self. If he did not need 
refreshment in sleep, he would never indulge in sleep ; 
besides, when he is asleep he is half awake, and when he 
is supposed to be awake he never dozes. And if in their 
part of the world thei-e had been prophets and wise men 
in their country, and they had happened to think of such 
things and had had leisure to attend to them, they would 
have made you forget the learning of Basra and the 
wisdom of Greece and the industry of China.” Thunuima 
also said: “ We were met on the Khorasan road by a Turk. 
We had with us an officer ready to risk himself and his men. 
And between us and the Turk there was a valley. The 
Turk challenged us to send one of our cavalry to meet him 
in single combat. And a champion was produced, as line 
and thorough a soldier as I have ever seen, of splendid 
stature and physiipxe ; and the Turk managed to induce 
him to cross over to his side. They fought for a time. 
And we only supposed that our friend would be equal to 
managing his opponent. Heanwhile he was getting 
further away from us. So as thej' were thus engaged, the 
Turk retreated from him as though in llight. And when 
he did that, we thought our friend had got the better of 
him. The horseman followed him, sure as we thought of 
bringing us his head or bringing us the Turk himself tied 
to his horse. Then we saw nothing but that our comrade 
slipped from his hor.se and was separated from it. Then the 
Turk dismounted, spoiled him, and killed him. Then he 
overtook his horse and took it along with him. Then 
afterwards I saw the Turk taken prisoner to the house of 
Al-Fadl b. Said.' And I .said to him : ‘ How did you do 
that day, and how was it that j'ou procrastinated with 
him, then he attacked you, then you retreated from him 

‘ Al-Fadl 1). Said is associated with Ma'niun (Ar/havij, lii, 49). 
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us if ill flight, then killed him ? ’ He replied : ‘ If I had 
wanted to kill him when he crossed ov'er he would have 
died in single combat. But I manceuvred so as to entice 
him away from his companions and get him to myself, 
with nothing to prevent me from taking his horse and his 
spoil.’ And this is how he detached the mounted man 
from the rest of the company and deluded him just as 
he liked [37]. I have spent some time as a pri.soner in 
their hands. And I have never seen anything like their 
generosity and fine presents and graciousness.” This 
Thumama b. Ashras was an Arab. And what he says 
about the Turks is above su.spicion. 

And I maj’ tell you tliat I have seen something 
wonderful and surprising about them. I saw on one of 
the expeditions of Al-ila’mun two lines of cavalry on the 
two sides of the road near the house, a hundred Turks on 
the right side and a hundred of the other races on the 
left side. They were drawn up expecting the coming of 
A1 - Ma’mun. It was midday and very hot. And he 
came to them. And all the Turks were sitting on horse- 
back except three or four. And all the mixed troops 
had thrown themselves down on the ground except three 
or four. And I said to a friend : “ See what has happened 
to us.” I can tell that Al-Mu‘tasim knew very well what 
was about when he made them into a corps and took 
them into his service. 

Once I wanted to go to Al-Qatid,^ the holy city. And 
I was going forth from Baghdad and saw some horsemen 
of Khorasan and Abna and other divisions of the army, 
a horse of whom had strayed, and they were in search of 
it mounted on blood beasts and not able to overtake it. 
And a Turk passed along, not a distinguished or 
influential man among his people, riding on a sorry jade, 
while they were on blood horses. And the stray horse 


On the Tigris. 
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came in his patli ; and he was quick to circumvent it, and 
admonished it. And the whole force stood still and looked 
on. And one of tliem who liad despised that Turk said : 
‘‘ This, by your father, is the way to venture and expose 
yourself. A house has nonplu.ssed them ; and they are 
the lions of the land. And this Turk, short as he i.s. and 
weak as is his beast, comes and wants to catch it. ’ And 
he had not hnished speaking when the Turk came up with 
the stray horse and gave it to its owners and went about 
his business, not expecting them to praise him or bless 
him. And he did not make out [38] that he had done 
anything remarkable or done them a favour. 

The Turks know not how to flatter or coax, the}' know 
not how to practise hypocrisy or backbiting, pretence or 
slander, dishonesty or haughtiness on their acquaintance, 
or mischief on those that as.sociate with them. They are 
strangers to heresy and not spoiled by caprice : and they 
do not make property lawful by ijuibbles. Their fault 
which makes them most unpopular is their love of land 
and love of moving freely up and down the country and 
propensity for raiding and preoccupation with plunder, 
and the intensity of their attachment to it, besides their 
custom of dwelling on the experienced joy of succe.ssive 
victory, on the delight and frequency of their plunder, 
and their exploits in such deserts, and their return again 
and again to the same prairies; and the fact that the 
excellence of their prowess does not become dulled from 
long-continued idleness, and that their courage is not 
exhausted by the course of time. And when one is 
skilled in any accomplishment he cannot be restrained 
from it ; and when one hates a thing, one escapes from 
it. And the reason why among non-Arabs they are so 
peculiarly patriotic is this, that in their constitution and 
in the component elements of their character, owing to 
the nature of their country, their soil, the similarity of 
their source, and the relationship of their tribes, there is 
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to be found what is unknown in the case of any other 
people. Do you not see that you may see a Basran and 
yet not be able to tell whether he is from Basra or Kufa, 
or a Meccan without being able to tell whether he is from 
Mecca or from Medina, or a Jabaly without being able to tell 
whether he is a Jabaly or a Khorasany, or a J azary without 
being able to tell whether he is a Jazary or a Syrian ? But 
you are not likely to go wrong in the case of a Turk, and 
do not require to employ the arts of the tracker and the 
detective nor to ask him his nationality. Their women 
ai’e as unmistakable as their men ; and their beasts are 
as distinctive as they are themselves. Such is the peculiar 
stamp which God has set upon this country and assigned 
to this soil : just as He has gathered the families of the 
earth and propagated them to the limit of their power 
and tlie full term of their extension, in accordance with 
their resources and their natural endowments and the 
faculties which God Almighty has bestowed specially on 
them, so as to be distinguished by possessing them. And 
when they come to the world of reward, that will be in 
accordance with the words of the [39] Qur an : “We have 
created them such as they ai-e.”^ And so you see the 
Arabs and Badawin who have settled in Khox'asan ; and 
you do not distinguish between the man whose father 
settled in Farghana - and the natives of that countiy, nor 
.see any difference between them in their red moustaches 
nor their rough skin nor their large necks nor their 
national costume. In all these four respects jmu can find 
no difference between the descendants of the settlers and 
the old inhabitants. 

Patriotism is common to all nations and prevails over 
all mankind. But it is peculiarly strong among the Turks, 
and counts for more among them owing to their mutual 
similarity and homogeneity of idiosyncrasy. Do you 


JRAS. 1915. 


* Qur’an, Sura Ivi, 34. 
- Xorth of Kashgar. 
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know the saying of Al-‘AMy,^ “ God makes cities prosper 
by patriotism ? ” And B. al-Zubayr - said ; “ There is 
nothing in people’s lot that satisfies them more than their 
fatherland.” And ‘Umar b. al-Khattab said : “ If it liad 
not been for the difterences in the inclinations of men, 
God would never have caused the countries of the world 
to be inhabited.” And Jum‘a al-Iyadia ® said : “ If it 
had not been for God Almighty ordaining that His 
servants should traverse the world, the valleys would not 
have contained them, and no provision would have 
satisfied them.” 

Qutaj'ba b. Muslim * .spoke of the Turks as follows : 
“ They are verih' more strongly attached to their country 
than the camels.” For that animal yearns towards its 
native place, when (the camel) is in ‘Uman, south of Basra, 
and tramples down anything that stands in its way and 
penetrates every valley, so as to reach its home, along 
a road it has only traversed once before, and keeps on 
smelling and sniffing and following the best indications 
that its peculiar nature has endowed it with, until it 
reaches its resting-place, when that is as far off as Basra 
from ‘Uman. And that is why Qutayba used them as 
an illustration. 

The jealous regard for country and yearning after it 
and love for it is mentioned in the Qur’an and set down 
in its pages for all to read. But for the reasons that we 
have mentioned, patriotism among the Turks is stronger 
and more ardent. And another thing, in spite of their 
steadfast purpose and exhausted resources, which induces 
them to return home ; and that is the fact that the Turks 
[40] dislike town life and to remain stationary for a long 
time with few changes and migrations; and the basis 

' This name occurs in Guidi's Iiide.x and in the Ansdh of Sam ‘any early 
in the history of tradition. 

For B. al-Zubayr see Guidi's Index. 

^ For Jum‘a al-Iyadia see Balar^t al-Xiaa' (ed. Cairo, 1908), p. 58. 

* Qutayba b. Muslim was sent to Khorasan in .30 a.h. 
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of their constitution is mobility, nor are they given to 
a sedentary life. Their mental qualities are superior to 
their physical ; they are energetic, enthusiastic, busy, 
intelligent, quick-witted. Satiety they are wont to 
regard as impossible, long remaining in the same place 
as folly, rest as a bond, contentment as lack of energy. 
And they think that to abandon raids is demoralizing. 
In the same strain are sayings of the Arabs, that of 
‘Abd Allah b. AYahab al-Rasiby,^ “ Love of ease produces 
weariness,” and the proverb “ He whose brain boils in the 
summer, his kettle boils in the winter ”. And it was said 
by Ak^am b, Sayfy - : “ I should not like to be insured 
against everything in the world.” He was asked why. 
And he said ; “ I fear I might get used to helplessness.” 
Tliis is the explanation of the Turks’ homesickness and 
patriotism. And what still more induces them to roam 
and makes them inclined to return and adverse to staying 
where they are, is the fact that their commanders do not 
know how strong they are, and are imperfectly informed 
of their value and their neglecting to rely upon them and 
profit by them ; moreover, when they make them the 
reserve for their troops, the Turks are not content to be 
part of the tail or attendant rabble or makeweight of 
the force ; they refuse to accept such a position, and say 
what the\r would rather do and hold, that injury is 
unseemly for them and obscurity is a degradation for 
them ; they are more offended when anyone is ignorant 
of their claims than they are when anyone refuses to 
give them what they ask. And when they meet with 
a king who is considerate and well-informed about men’s 
values, not inclined to bad habits, not capricious, who 
does not favour one country more than another, using- 
tact in all his undertakings, establishing justice wherever 

^ ‘Abd Allah b. Wahab al-Rasiby is mentioned by Shahrastany as 
a Ilarury leader and an Imam among the Khawanj. 

“ See Uuidi, Index. 
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lie remains, then they remain in the position of those who 
understand their luck and deal uprightly and give up 
[41] their natural propensities and choose the truth and 
submit to parting from their country and accept the 
Imamate rather than tyrannical lordship and prefer 
justice to custom. 

Know, moreover, besides all this that I have mentioned, 
that every people and every generation, every tribe and 
family that you find excelling in arts and surpassing 
others in eloquence or higher in culture or political ability 
or military science, will only be found to have attained 
such a high pitch of excellence, because Almighty God has 
fitted them for that purpose and restricted them to that 
department by endowing them with just those qualities 
which would enable them to do so ; for he who is divided 
in desire and of two opinions and double-minded is 
incompletely equipped for a particular thing and not 
prepared for it, will not be completely master of any one 
accomplishment that I have named and will fail to attain 
finality in it, such as the Chinese have attained in art, 
and the Greeks in philo.sophy and literature, and the 
Arabs in respect of which we shall speak in the proper 
place, and the Sasanids in empire, and the Turks in war. 
Do you not see that the Greeks, who have studied causes 
and effects, hav'e not been good as merchants and in 
manual industry ? Not good at sowing and tilling the 
land, at building houses, and at planting trees ; not given 
to accumulate and hoard property, to coveting and 
exertion. Kings have been wont to give them leisure 
and appoint them rations, so that they studied concen- 
tration of soul and abundant power and mind at ease to 
the invention of tools and implements and toys to 
entertain the mind, and to give rest after labour and 
joy to heal the wound of anxiety. They have made 
a great number of u.seful things, and they have produced 
such valuable inventions as the Archimedian and other 
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balances and astrolabes and clocks and carpenters’ squares 
and keyboards and compasses ; such as different kinds 
of flutes and lyres, medicine, mathematics, engineering, 
music, war engines, catapults, ballistas [42], siege 
engines, Greek fire, and more besides that it would 
take too long to mention. And they have been devotees 
of learning, not craftsmen, making tools and planing 
instruments and forging models. They have not shone 
in the employment of implements, but have pointed out 
the way how to make them, while they have not touched 
it themselves ; the bent of their genius being theoretical, 
not practical. 

As to the Chinese, they are founders and forgers and 
moulders and smelters and dyers in wondrous wise, and 
joiners and sculptors and artists and weavers and scribes 
and skilled handicraftsmen in every line they undertake 
and practise, even if its substance were different and its 
manufacture dissimilar and its price varied. The Greeks 
know the theoiy, but do not concern themselves with 
the practice. The Chinese do concern themselves with 
the practice, but do not know the theory. For the one 
people is given to science, the other to industry. 

The Arabs in like manner are not merchants or 
manufacturers or physicians or mathematicians or farmers; 
for they regard such pursuits as servile. Nor ai-e they 
agriculturists, fearing the poll-tax.^ They do not hoard, 
nor make money, nor “ corner nor try to acquire what 
belongs to other people. They do not try to make 

‘ The distinction between jizyaJi, poll-tax, and Jchardj, land-tax, 
belongs to a comparatively late time in the history of Islam. The papyri 
of the first century a.h. know only of jizyah, mainly as a land-tax. The 
development of the poll-tax is to be explained partly from conversion, 
])artly from the acquisition of land by Moslems, partly from the 
enforcement of the poll-tax on monks. Eventually the theory was 
that all paid land-tax, while the tolerated sects also paid poll-tax. 
Cf. Encyclopaedia Britannica, art. “Egypt (Moslem)”. 

' i.e. to keep for selling at a later date in expectation of a rise in 
price. 
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a living from the tongue of the balance or the heads of 
the measure ; ^ they do not know small coins ; they are 
not in that oppressive poverty which distracts from 
knowledge, nor acquire the wealth that produces idleness, 
or the opulence that causes heedlessness. Humiliation 
they will not endure at all ; it would break their heart 
and damage their self-respect. They dwell in the desert 
and are reared in the waste ; the deeps and the shallows 
are unknown to them. Foul breath, disagreeables, putre- 
faction, and indigestion are also unknown to them. Keen 
wits and unscrupulous minds ai-e theirs. And in directing 
their power to the I'ecital of poetry and eloquent speech 
and finesse [43] of language and inflection of words and 
tracking out men after tracking out footprints and the 
preservation of genealogies and finding out their way by 
the stars and inferring their course by tokens and 
determining the synchronisms of stars in rising and 
setting and the understanding of horses and armour 
and implements of tvar and remembering all that they 
have heard and interpreting all that they have perceived 
and distinguishing between merits and defects, they have 
reached the limit therein and attained every desire. And 
by some of these traits their spirits have been raised and 
their enthusiasm increased, so that they are of all peoples 
the most boastful and most inclined to remember their 
famous exploits. 

So the Turks are nomads, dwellers in the wilderness 
and owners of beasts ; among non-Arabs they correspond 
to the Hudhayl among the Arabs, po.ssessing the qualities 
of the Arabs, as the Hudhayl possess the qualities of the 
Kurds. And whereas they do not busy themselves with 
industry and merchandise and medicine and agriculture 
and engineering and forestry and architecture and 

^ Al-.Iawbary, ** Rev'ela-tioii of .Secrets,"' mentions as a trick of the 
trade the employment of a magnet to tamper with the tongue of the 
balance. 
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irrigation and the raising of crops, but all their interest is 
in raids and incursions and hunting and riding and the 
hghts of warriors and seeking for plunder and subduing 
countries, and their energy is turned in that direction 
and fitted for such exercises and limited and adapted 
accordingly, thej' have made themselves completely 
masters of that department, and learned all that is to 
be learned in it ; and so it has for them taken the place 
of industry'’ and merchandise and become their delight 
and their boast and the subject of their discourse by day 
and night. Accordingly they occupy in war the position 
that the Greeks occupy in science and the Chinese in art 
and the Arabs in the departments we have mentioned and 
enumerated. And they excel in their line, as the Sasanids 
do in empire and politics. Here is an illustration to show 
that they have exhausted their subject and gone deeply 
into it and reached the furthest limit of acquaintance 
with it. Before a sword is girt on by anyone or used for 
offence, it has to pass through many hands and through 
many grades of workmen, no one of whom does the work 
as another workman does. None of them could do this 
properly nor would claim or attempt to do so. For he 
who [44] smelts the iron for the sword and makes it 
liquid and clarifies it and frees it from slag is not the 
same as he who stretches it out to its proper length. 
And he who lengthens it is not the same as he who gives 
it its pi’oper shape and makes its surfaces even and 
adjusted. And he who gives it its proper shape and 
makes it even is not the same as he who tempers it 
and whets it. And he who whets it is not the same as he 
who sets its pommel and fixes it in its hilt. And he who 
makes the rivets of the hilt and the tips of the pommel 
and fixes the sword is not the same as he who planes 
the wood of its scabbard. And he who planes the wood 
of its scabbard is not the same as he who tans the leather 
for it. And he who tans the leather for it is not the 
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same as he who ornaments it. And he who makes the 
end of the scabbard is not the same as lie who stitches 
its belts. And so with saddles and the ditl’erent stages of 
arrow-making and quivers and lances and all weapons, 
offensive or defensive. The Turk does these all himself 
from the beginning of the process to the end, without 
needing any assistance or looking for help to the advice 
of any friend. They do not turn again and again to 
a manufacturer nor worry themselves about his delays 
and procrastination and broken promises and about 
paying him his wages. 

When Aws b. Hajar^ gave a complete description of 
a hunter, and went as far as possible in collecting the 
characteristics necessary for competence, he said ; 

“Remote from night repose, who feeds much on his 
game, sticks feathers on his arrows, and cuts them 
and arranges them.” 

It is not every Turk on earth that comes up to the 
description tve have given. Nor is every Greek a man 
of science, nor every Chinaman an artist, nor every 
Badawy a poet or a finder of tracks. But these peoples 
exhibit these accomplishments most frequently, and in 
the greatest perfection, most evidently, and to the 
greatest extent. We have mentioned the reasons wdiy 
the Turks are such valorous and accomplished horsemen 
compared ■with all other peoples, and the qualities on 
account of wdiich [45] they have arranged in order all 
the principles of war, involving as they do marvellous 
accomplishments and wonderful endowments ; such as 
procure for them the reputation of generosity, magna- 
nimity, and perseverance, wliereas they indicate sound 
training, firm opinion, penetration, and insight. Do you 
not see that the soldier must have gentleness and know- 
ledge, prudence and resolution, endurance and reserve, 

’ See Guidi, Index to the A'jhCiny. 
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quickness and alacrity, and experience ? He must under- 
stand horses and armour, he must be well informed about 
men and countries, about time and place, he must be 
acquainted with stratagems, with what conduces to his 
interests as a whole. An empire needs strong ties and 
means of security ; and what strengthens and profits it 
above all is to be established upon a true basis and set up 
on a proper foundation, to be made more powerful and 
glorious, to have the causes of envy removed, to have the 
hand of injustice prevented even from pointing at it, 
still more from getting control over it. 

Then the Turks replied to him wdth an argument drawn 
from analogy. They say : “ If nearness to the Sultan is 
earned by competence, then we are most prominent in 
loyalty, devotion, and sincei-ity. And if it comes by 
kinship, we are nearest of kin. Next it is to be observed 
that the Arabs consist of two tribes, ‘Adnan and Qahtan. 
And we are more closely connected with the Khalifs than 
the Qahtan are, and nearer akin. For the Khalif is of 
the children of Isma'il b. Ibrahim, Blessed Prophets both, 
more nearly than Qahtan and ‘Abir. And the son of 
Blessed Ibrahim, Isma'il, had as his mother Hajar, who 
was of Coptic race. And his other son Isl.iaq had as 
mother Sarah, Avho \vas a Syrian. And the six other 
sons of Ibrahim were children of Qintur, daughter of 
Maftun, an Arab woman of good stock. And the Qalitan 
have a saying : ‘ Our mother is accounted more noble, if 
she be of Ai'ab stock.’ And four of the six settled in 
Khorasan and begat the Turks of Khorasan. And this 
is what we have to say to Qahtan. And this again is 
what we have to say to ‘Adnan : ‘ Ibrahim is our father, 
and Isma'il is our uncle. And we are related [46] to 
Isma‘il as you are.’ ” 

It was said bj- Al-Haytham b. ‘Ady ^ : “It was said to 
Mubarak, the Turk, in company with Ilammad, the Turk; 

' A poet of the time of Harun al-Rashid. See Guidi. 
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‘ You are of Madhhij.’ He said : ‘ What do you mean by 
Madhhij ? We acknowledge onl}' Ibrahim, the Friend of 
God, and the Prince of the Believers.’ Al-Haytham said : 
‘ A man of Madhhij had happened to come into the country 
of the Turks, and had a large family.’ And a propos of 
that a poet of the Shu'uby faction said to the Arabs in 
a long poem : 

‘ You assert that the Turks are children of Madhhij ; ' 
and that there was kinship between you and the 
Berbers. But they are the offspring of b. Dabba 
the valiant ; whereas Sufiin are a progeny of many 
crimes.’ 

And another poet said ; 

‘ When were the Turks children of Madhhij ? Is it not 
a wonderful thing in the world for anyone who 
wonders ? ’ ” 

And you have heard of what has been said about the 
barrier of the B. Qintur and the matter of their cavalry, 
who went against the Black Country. The story was 
only intended to create alarm and use them to frighten 
all the people. So they became an auxiliary and a strong 
force to Islam, on which the Khalifs might rely, a refuge, 
a strong shield, and an overcoat to protect the coat. And 
this saying is recorded : “ Keep off the tracks of the 
Turks so long as they keep off your tracks.” And this 
is a prescription for all the Arabs. For the best course 
is to let us alone and keep the peace. And what do vou 
think of a people that the “Lord of the two horns” never 
came within reach of, and in consequence of his saying, 
“ Keep off their tracks,” they were called Turks ? This 
was after he had been victorious over the -whole of 
the world by victory and coercion and humiliation and 
subjection. 

And Blessed ‘Umar b. Khattab said : “ This is a foe 
bitterly rabid, but yielding very little spoil.” And as 
* A tribe of Syrian Aral)s. 
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you see, he discouraged interference with them by the 
plainest of hints. And the Arabic way of describing 
violent enmity is to say ; “ They are nothing but Turks 
and Daylamites.” 

It was said by ‘Amlas b. ‘Aqil b. ‘Ullafa : ^ 

“ After the parting of my hair grew grey, he requited 
me with the enmity of a Turk and the hatred of 
Abu Hisl.” [47] 

Abu Hisl is the lizard. And the Arabs say : “ He is more 
unnatural than a lizard,” because it eats its offspring. 
The Arab armies fear no people as they fear the Turks. 
Khalaf al-Ahmar says : ’ 

“As if when I gave them my sons as hostages, I were 
conducting them to the folk of brown moustaches.” 

And Aws b. Hajar alludes to them in his words — 

“ I turned my camels away from their wells, when I saw 
them with brown moustaches and with stars in their 
hands.” 

I was told by Ibrahim b. al-Sindy,® client of the 
Commander of the Faithful, a man acquainted with 
the dynasty heartily devoted to those favourable to 
the propaganda, who used to protect his patrons and 
remember their battle days and invite people to the 
obedience of the ‘Abbasids and explain their merits, and 
■was distinguished in thought and utterance ; were I to 
say that his tongue did more for the benefit of this 
kingdom than ten thousand drawn swords and sharp 
lances, that w'ould only be in accordance with the facts. 
I -a'as told, I say, by him, that he had heard from 
‘Abdu-’l-Malik b. Salih, on the authority of his father 
Salih b. ‘A 1 }^ that Khaqan,^ king of the Turks, once 

^ See Ouicli. 

“ See Guidi. He is said to have fabricated verses (Jacob, Studieii in 
Arab. Dichtei'n, iii, p. 18). 

Also quoted as an authority of Jahizin the Kchnil of Mubarrad, p. 737. 

■* Tabary mentions war between Khuqau and Junayd in the neigh- 
bourhood of Samarqand in 11’2. 
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confronted Al-Junayd b. ‘Abdu-’l-Eahman, governor of 
Khorasan, in battle ; and Al-Junayd was alarmed by his 
power and disturbed by his majesty and found his 
assembled force too much for him and was frightened and 
was nonplussed. And Khaqan understood his difficulty and 
knew his feelings ; so Khaqan sent to him saying : “ I have 
not been standing and restraining myself thus, desiring to 
do mischief or to injure. For if so, I should have swept 
away your host without leaving you time for reflection. 
I perceive where the weak spot is. And were it not that 
if you were to know this trick, you would exploit it upon 
others besides me among the Turks, I would inform you of 
the weak spot and di.sorder and error in your host and 
the disposition of it. Now I have heard that you are 
a sensible man, in a high position owing to your family, 
and lionourable in youi’self, and learned in your religion. 
And I want to ask you to [48] resolve some questions, so 
that I may know thereby your system. So come out to 
speak with your staff, so that I may do the same. And 
I will open out my difficulties to you. But bring no force 
or guard with you ; for it is not my way to be treacherous, 
or, having given a guarantee against myself, my plotting 
and my guile, then to break my promises. We are a 
people that do not deal deceitfully or appi-ove of deceit 
except in war. And if war could go on without deceit, we 
should not admit it in our practice.” And Al-Junayd 
would only go to meet him alone ; so the two left the 
ranks. And he said : “ Ask what you will, and if I have 
an answer that satisfies me I will give it you ; and if 
not, I will indicate to you some one who knows better to 
inform you than I do.” He said : “ What is your 
judgment in the case of the adulterer ?” Al-Junayd said: 
“ We know of two sorts of adulterers. In the one case 
there is the man to whom we have given a wife to prevent 
his injuring, to keep him from violating the sanctity of, his 
neighbours’ family. The other case is that of the man to 
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whom we have given no such privilege, no permission to 
do so for himself. And as for the man who has no wife, 
we scourge him with a hundred blows in the presence of 
a gathering of the people, in order that we may make 
a public example and caution of him and make him 
notorious in the cities and blazon his offence more 
effectively to warn men against him and deter other 
similar would-be oflenders. But when a man to whom we 
have given such privileges commits adultery, then we stone 
him with stones, till we kill him.” He said : “ That is 
a most excellent and wise arrangement. And what do you 
do with one who accuses an innocent person of adultery?” 
He said : “ We scourge him with eighty blows ; and we 
never accept his evidence and never believe what he says.” 
He said : “ That is a most excellent and wise arrangement. 
And what do you do with a thief ? ” Al-Junayd said : 
“ We divide thieves into two classes. The first is that of 
men who plot to steal property which has been securely 
bestowed by the owners of it, by digging a hole through 
their walls or climbing down from the tops of their roofs. 
Such a man we punish by cutting off the hand that he 
used for stealing, boring, and climbing. The other kind of 
thief haunts the road, and interrupts travelling, plots 
robbery, and draws his weapons ; [49] and if the owner 
opposes him he kills him. This kind of thief we put to 
death and crucify on the roads and thoroughfares.” He 
said : “ That is a most excellent and wise arrangement.” 
Then he said : “ And what do you do with those who 
practise high-handed robbery ? ” He said : “ Wherever 
there is a case of doubt and wherever there is room for 
error in judgment and more than one point of view is 
tenable, in cases of high-handed appropriation and larceny 
or crime and purloining in eatables and drinkables, then 
we do not inflict punishment when the case is not proven 
and there is a possibility that the act was not a theft.” 
He said : “ That is a most excellent and wise arrangement. 
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And what do you do in the case of murder, and when one 
man cuts off the ear and nose of another ? ” He said : 
“ Life for life and eye for eye and ear for ear or nose for 
nose. And if ten men do this jointly we kill them all. 
And we kill a strong man in revenge for a weak one. 
And similarly in the case of a hand or a foot.” He said : 
“ That is a most excellent and wise arrangement. And 
what do you say about a liar and a slanderer and offensive 
person ? ” He said : “ Our way is to remove them and 
keep them at a distance and to humiliate them. We do 
not admit their evidence or approve their verdict.” He 
said to him ; “ And is this all ? ” He said : “ This is our 
answer in accordance with our religion.” He said : “ By 
a slanderer I mean one who sets going and spreads 
a tale among the people. Such a one I imprison where 
no one can see him ... In the case of a liar I cut the 
offending member by means of which he lied, just as you 
cut off the hand that has been used for stealing. And as 
to the buffoon who teaches the people habits of folly, 
I banish him from my government, and by turning him 
out cure the minds of my subjects.” Al-Junayd b. ‘Abdi-’l- 
Rahman said to him : “ You are a people who refer 
things to what reason permits and to what appears to be 
the best counsel ; but we are a people who follow the 
prophets, and we hold that we are not suited and are not 
able to manage God’s servants. And that is because God 
Most High knows best about the hidden interest and the 
secret of a matter and the truth about it, and its result 
and its consequences ; and men [50] do not know or 
perceive what is prudent except superficiall 3 \ And how 
many a wretch escapes and many a prudent man comes 
to grief ! ” He said : “ You have never said anything 
more noble than this, and you have given me much food 
for reflection.” 

Ibrahim said that on the authority of ‘Abdu-’l-Malik 
after Salih, Al-Junayd said ; “ Well, I have never seen 
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anyone apter or juster or possessed of greater insight and 
sagacity than liim. I stood by him for three liours ; and 
no part of him moved but his tongue, while no part of 
me was still all that time. And this is how they describe 
the kings of the Turks.” 

And it is related that Sasan and Khaqan the Great 
stood together on one of the bridges between the two 
lines, and had a long conversation ; and when they turned 
away they said : “ Khaqan was firmer and finer, and the 
posture of Kisra was firmer and finer than that of other 
kings. Nothing of Khaqan moved except his tongue, and 
his horse lifted up one hoof and put down another ; and 
the posture of Kisra was as though it had been cast in 
a mould. And Kisra moved bis head and made signs 
with his hand. And it is a remarkable thing that the 
tribe Al-Harith b. Ka‘b cannot withstand Hazm, nor it 
Kinda, nor Kinda Harith b. Ka‘b. Similarly, it is 
a remarkable military phenomenon that the Arabs cannot 
withstand the Turks, nor they the Byzantines, nor they 
the Arabs.” 

It was said by Jahm b. Safwan al-Tirmidhy ; ^ “ We 
know what took place in the war between the Persians 
and the Turks, which ended with Kisra Ibrawiz marrying 
Khatun, daughter of Khaqan, in the endeavour to con- 
ciliate him bj’ such an alliance and to keep him from 
doing him a mischief. And we know also the wars that 
took place between Persia and Byzantium, and how the 
tide of fortune alternated, and why the olive-tree was 
planted in Medain and Susa, and why ‘ Rome’ was built, 
and why it was called b\’ that name, and why Kisra built 
on the strait opposite Constantinople the vaults and the 
fire-temples. But when did Byzantium obtain continuous 

^ Jahm b. Safwfin (without, however, the nisha here added) is 
mentioned in Shahrastany as the founder of a Jabarite sect, named 
Jahmites after him, at the end of the Umayad period, and as having 
been killed at ^lerv. 
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victory over the Turks of Khorasan, such as became 
proverbial to the extremitj' of Darmisa and similar tribes 
and persons, who are cognate ? And Kluitun [51] dwelt 
with Ibrawiz and bore him a son Shiruia, who reigned 
after Ibrawiz. And Shiruia married Mary, daughter 
of the Emperor of Byzantium, who bore him Firuz Shahy, 
mother of Yazid al - Xaqis, son of Al-\Valid. Yazid 
used to say : ‘ I am the descendant of four kings — 
Kisra, Khaqan, Ciesar, and Marwan.’ And he used to 
recite this verse in his wars, in which lie killed Al-^Yalid 
b. Yazid b. ‘Atika ; — 

‘ I am son of Kisrii ; Khaqan is my father ; Caesar and 
5Iarwan are my grandfathers.’ 

And when he went in for boasting in liis poems about 
military glories and distinctions, he only referred to 
Khaqan, saying — 

‘ If I shoot riding forwards or backwards, or climb 
a slippery mountain upon my colt, Khaqan was my 
grandfather. Know that and remember it. I surpass 
him on the plain and on the steep mountain.’ 

By saying ‘ climb ’ he means ‘ descend ’, using in this 
a word of the Syrian dialect originally borrowed from the 
Arab colonists. And he specified the beast as a colt, 
because that w^ould be the harder to ride.” 

It tvas said by Al-Fadl b. al-'Abbas b. Razim : ^ “ One 
day some Turki.sh cavalry came to us ; and there was not 
one of those outside but entered his fort and locked the 
gate of it; and they besieged one of those forts. And 
one of those cavalry saiv an old man looking at them 
from above. And the Turk .said to him : ‘ If you do not 
come down to me, verily I will kill you in .such a manner 
as I have never killed anyone.’ So he came down to him 
and opened the gate to him ; and they entered the fort 
and carried away everything that was in it. And people 

* Verses by him are quoted in the Kamil of Mubarrad, pp. 143, 736. 
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laughed at his coming down and opening to liim, when 
he was in the strongest position and the securest situation. 
Then he went on with him to a fort, in which I was ; and 
he said ; ‘ Buy him from me.’ ‘ We have no need to do 
that,’ I said. ‘ I will sell him for one dirhem,’ he said. 
So we threw him a dirhem ; and let the man go, and he 
turned away from us and passed on with his comrades. 
Then a little while afterwards he returned to us and 
stood where we could hear him speak. That surprised 
us. Then he took the dirhem out of his mouth and 
broke it into two pieces. And he said : ‘ He is not worth 
a dirhem. [52] This is a vile swindle. Take this half. 
At any rate the man is pretty dear at the price of the 
other half.’ He was a most amusing man. And we 
knew that man for a coward. He had heard of the craft 
of the Turks in entering cities and fording rivers in war, 
and he supposed that the Turk would not have bidden 
him open the door in such a threatening manner if he 
had not had some such trick up his sleeve.” 

Thumama said : “ The ants are only to be compared 
with the Turks. For every single ant has the sense to 
store its food, and to smell and to scent and to shun what 
is to be avoided, so that it will only have the night in its 
hill. Add to this their counterplotting mankind in their 
plots of covering up food and scaring them, and fastening 
their food with pegs and covering it in pots, man helping 
man, as ant helps ant.” 

Abu Musa al-Ash'ary^ of blessed memory said: “Every 
kind of creature needs a ruler and a leader and a commander 
down to the ant.” 

Abu ‘Amr al-Darir stated that the leader of the ants “ 
is the forager of food, who first goes out to get what he 
has smelt before his fellows, owing to a divinely implanted 

‘ Appointed governor of ‘Iraq by ‘Umar and governor of Kufa by 
‘Uthman. 

^ Several persons of this name are quoted in Guidi’s Index. 

JRAS. 1915. 45 
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instinct, that he alone possesses, and the keenness of his 
perception. And if he tries to fetch something and exerts 
liimself in moving it, and is not able to do that, after he 
has done liis best, he goes to the other ants and tells them. 
Then he returns, and they go forth after him like a black 
thread stretched out. And never does one ant meet 
another ndthont standing by it and telling it something. 
Then it parts company with it. So the Turks, every one 
of them, are quite capable of managing their own business, 
except in so far as rivalry in excellence is inevitable in 
all kinds of creatures and plants and inanimate things. 
Precious stones differ in quality, yet all are valuable. Race- 
horses vie together, yet all of them are choice steeds. 

We have mentioned the good points of all races, in 
collecting together what we have learned and what has 
come to our knowledge. And if we have hit the mark, 
it is by the assistance of God Most High and by His 
appointment. If we have come short of their deserts, 
then the blame of our shortcomings must rest with the 
defects of our knowledge and the lapse of our memory 
and our lack of information. And as for good intentions 
and the charitable and pious aim of our good works, we 
have no fault to find with ourselves [53] therein. There is 
a distinction between defects due to neglect and indolence 
and defects due to incompetence and lack of enterprise. 
If the character of this book had been controversial, 
proceeding by way of question and answer, and if the 
author had been expected to aim at exhaustive treatment 
in every subject that he handled in it, and if the object in 
view had been self-advertisement, and if the only way of 
attaining that object had been the vilification of brother 
and child — then, indeed, it would have been a big book, 
filling many pages of large compass. In that case the 
number of tho.se who would have credited its author with 
knowledge and breadth of learning would have been 
greater and more conspicuous. But in our judgment 
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a little that makes for concord is better than a great 
deal that makes for division. We pray God to save ns 
from such a procedure, and we a.sk for His assistance 
and guidance. Verily He ever hears and is near and 
accomplishes His will. 

List of some Uncommon Words occurring in Letter III 


Page in 

Cairene edition. 

W ord. 

Meaning. 

24 

I.Ull ,L' 

> 

Public audience chamber. 

41 

j > 

Arehimedian balance. 

41 

ioLJ 

Balance. 

41 

t 

Key -board. 

41 

• 

Compass. 

46 

4 .' 1 

Lizard. 

51 


Descend (Syrian dialect). 
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THE TELLING OF TIME IN ANCIENT INDIA 

Bt f. e. pargiter 

^ERTAIN passages in the Kautiliya Arthasastra and 
^the reading of the inscription on the Manikiala stone, 
published in this Journal for 1914 (p. 641), have invited 
some attention to the question how time was measured, 
marked, and told for ordinary use in ancient India ; and 
Dr. Fleet has recently discussed the ancient Indian water- 
clock fully (p. 213 showing how time was measured 

and raai’ked by it. This paper continues the subject, 
dealing with the marking and telling of time for ordinary 
use. I have to thank him for drawing my attention to 
the passages in the Arthasastra, the Jyotisaratnamala, and 
the Divyavadana, and to the notice of the Jain muhiiitas, 
and for some criticisms and suggestions. 

The Arthasastra, when prescribing a king's duties, 
says ^ ; — “ He should divide the daytime into eight parts 
and the night likewise by nalikas; or by the measure of 
the shadow of the gnomon. A shadow of three paurusas, 
of one paurusa, of four angulas (finger-breadths), and 
mid-day when there is no shadow — these are the forenoon 
eighth-parts of the daytime : by those same measures 
the afternoon eighth-parts are also made known.” * An 

' Book i, ch. 9; R. Shama Sastri’s ed., p. 37; — Najikabhir aliar 
astadha ratriiii ca vibhajet | chaya-pramaiiena va 1 tri-paurusi paurusi 
catur-aiigulacchayo madhyahna iti purve divaaasyasta-bhagah 1 taih 
pascimah vyakhyatali. 

- The chdyd-panrusa, or larger unit for measuring the shadow of the 
gnomon, i.s defined as 12 angulas long ; book ii, ch. 20 ; p. 106. Thus, 
the height of the gnomon also being 12 angulas, the forenoon was divided 
into four equal parts by the moments when the length of the shadow 
was 3 gnomons, one gnomon, or J gnomon, until mid-day, when it 
would be nil ; and the afternoon likewise in reverse order. These lengths 
allowed of easy determination ; see the formula given by Dr. Fleet, 
JRAS. , 1914, p. 174, note. 
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eighth-part was thus li hours of mean time, that is, 
a lialf-prahara or half-watch.' The king was enjoined 
tlierefore to divide his dcij- and night alike into eight 
half-watches; and Kautilya then directs how he should 
spend each half-watch, both during tlie day and at night. 

This passage mentions two methods bv’ which the king 
could tell the time. The first is obviously put forward as 
the preferential one, and the second as an alternative ; and 
the reason is plain. The second was only possible in the 
daytime in fine weafher, and impossible at night or in 
cloudy weather ; moreover, it held good in reality only 
when the day and the night were equal, and would not 
give the time cori-ectly at all seasons of the year.- The 
first method was practicable and accurate always, for 
Kautilya explains how the ndlikd was ascertained, namely, 
by a water-clock ; it was the time in which an adhaka of 
water in a pitcher flowed out through a hole of specified size 
in the bottom.^ It comprised, as is well known, 24 minutes.' 
The half-watch therefore contained 3f nalikas and was 
easily a.scertained, either by reckoning 3f separate nalikas 
or by using 3f adhakas of water in a larger pitcher.^ But 
the king’s observance was probably not preci.se, for he 
would certainly not have been particular to a quarter- 
nalika of 6 minutes. 

^ Dr. Fleet has noticed this, p. 229 ante. 

See pp. 21h, 217 ante. 

^ Book ii, ch. 20 ; p. 107. Dr. Fleet lias discussed this passage, 
p. 219 ante. With regard to the term .sal dkd given to the gold rod or 
pin with which the hole was made, I would add to his note - on p. 223, 
that Wd.son in liis note on the passage in the Vi.snu Purana (vi, u, 8) 
says saldkd must mean a pipe. But that cannot be. It must have been 
a solid wire-rod, because to fashion a fixed quantity of gold into C3’lindrical 
form of a fixed length determines its diameter, if the cs'linder is solid, 
and therefore determines the size of the hole made therewith ; but, if 
the cylinder is a pipe, determine.s nothing as to the external or internal 
diameter of the pipe, and therefore detei mines neither the size of the 
hole in the pitcher into which the pipe would be inserted nor the size of 
the pipe-channel through which the water would flow out. 

^ See p. 224 ante. 

^ See pp. 229, 2S0 a?ite. 
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Time appears to have been announced b\'^ striking- a drum 
or gong of some kind, for in another passage Kautilya 
seeks to prevent a king from misemploying his time, and 
sa3^s ^ : — “ He should establish as his standard of propriety 
spiritual preceptors and ministers, who should restrain 
him from baneful situations, or should strike him on, 
when he indulges in secret dissipation, with the striking 
(with the goad or whip) of the (/noinou-shadows and the 
nalikas. ’ The expression chayd-ndlika-pratodena is 
noteworth}'-, and there is manifestly a plaj^ on the words 
^iratodena and ahhihideyuh. Chdyd and ndlihd here 
correspond to the same words in the passage cited 
previoush^ and are independent as in that passage : “ the 
shadows of the gnomon and (or or) the nalikas.” Prutoda 
means a “goad” according to Bohtlingk and Roth, and 
a “ goad or long whip” according to Monier-\\'illiams ; the 
primaiy meaning being “an instrument for striking”. To 
regard the shadows and the nalikas in themselves as goads 
or whips would be a far-fetched conceit, which might be 
possible in the artificial kavj'a literature, but seems 
inadmissible in Kautilj'a’s practical and prosaic manual. 
Prutoda must have some special appi-opriateness in its 
application to the shadows and nalikas ; hence it must 
apparentty mean “ striking ” here, and signify that the 
shadow-periods and the nalikils were announced b}' 
striking, presumabl}’ on some kind of drum or gong.- 


^ Book i, ch. 7 ; p. 13 : — Maryfidarii sthapayed ucaryan amatyan va | 
ya enain apaya - sthfinebhyo varayeyuh \ chaya-nalika - pratodena va 
rahasi pramadyautam abhitudeyuh. K. Shama Sastri in his translation 
paraphrases rather than translates ihi-^ passage, and renders the 
expression chayd-ndlika-pratoclam, “by striking the hours of the day as 
determined by measuring shadows ’’ ; but the shadow of the gnomon 
could not indicate the najikas of 24 minutes, unless very careful and 
ehiborate measurements were made frequeiith', and nothing could be 
determined in cloudy weather or at night. 

^ This was a common practice in later times. Alberunl, e.g. , says 
that the expiry of the praharas or watches was announced b}- beating 
a drum or blowing a conch : Alberuni's India^ vol. i. p. 337. 
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“ Striking ” would be a primary meaning of the wordd for 
the root trrcZ is applied to percussion.- This interpretation 
shows the force of the play on those words, which cannot 
be brought out unless both meanings are understood in 
pratodena. This word was used in the sense of “ striking ” 
the times, and then its other meaning, “ goad or whip,” 
suggested the idea expressed by ahhitudeyuh? If the 
king was indulging in dissipation in private, striking 
the times aloud would be the most efiective method of 
awakening his attention. 

These passages show that the Indians used to measure 
time by the gnomon and also by a kind of water-clock, 
and to announce time by striking something, presumably 
some kind of di'um or gong. The Manikiala stone 
corroborates this by using the word dsvanand, as will be 
noticed. The longer measure of time in use was the 
half-watch of 90 minutes, and the shorter was the ndlikd, 
nddika, or nddloi 24 minutes. The latter was determined 
by the water-clock ; the former either by a multiple of 
the latter or directly by the gnomon. 

In a third passage, which deals with the care of 
elephants, Kautilya says;^ — “The first and the seventh 
of the eighth-parts of the day are their bathing-times ; 
the eighth-part immediately after each of those times is 
for feeding. In the forenoon ® is the time for exercising ; 
the afternoon is the time for drilling.® Two parts of the 

‘ As in the expression sroni-pralodin, “ kickinfj the hinder parts 
Atliarva-veda viii, 6, 13. So Bohtlingk & Roth, and MonierAVilliams ; 
but Professor Lanman translates, “ thrusters forth of women's hips.” 

2 Todya, “cymbals”; and atodya, “musical instruments that are 
struck.” 

Ahhi-tud is a new word, not in the dictionaries. 

‘ Book ii, ch. 31 ; p. 136 Prathama-saptamav astama-bhfigav almas 
snana-kalau I tad - anantararii vidhayfih | purvahne vyayama - kalali 
pascahnah pratipana-kalah 1 ratri-bhagau dvau svapna-kalau tri-bhagas 
saiiivesanautthanikah. As regards pratijxina, see note infra. 

= The third and fourth eighth-parts immediately before noon. 

« The fifth and sixth eighth-parts immediately after noon. The 
reading in the text, pratipana, “drinking,” must be a mistake, because 
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night ^ is their sleep-time; the third part is spent 
restlessly in lying down and getting up.” Here the 
daytime is portioned out according to the eight half- 
watches, wliile the night manifestly required no reckoning. 
The elephant-lines would not be near the royal palace, 
but away from it, probably outside the city. It was 
enjoined that the elephants should be tended, exercised, 
and drilled methodically. Whether the half-watches were 
ascertained by a gnomon or water-clock, or were guessed 
at by observing the sun’s position, the noteworthj^ point 
is that that computation was observed even in the 
outlying elephant establishment. Evidently then that 
method of reckoning time was common. 

Between the long half-watch and the short nalika was 
the muhurta of 48 minutes, a double nalika. The 
inscription on the Manikiala stone- mentions the Greek 
kora, “ hour,” which was unknown then in India, and 
explains it by coupling with it the word murta {muhurta) 
as its nearest Indian equivalent. It says that to determine 
these a vihanti (as I read the word pi’ovisionally) was 
set up, which seems to mean some kind of water-clock. 
It also says that these times were to be announced by 
sounding some instrument (dsvanana^) or by calling out 
(hhdnd^)', and the former corresponded to Kautilya's 
pratoda. It does not make clear whether the hour or the 

“ three continuous hours for drinking is absurd. The correct reading 
is no doubt that put in a note, pratipadanaj “ training and manege ’’ ; 
and I have adopted it. 

^ R. Shama Sastri translates this as “two (out of eight) parts of the 
night” ; but this rendering leaves a large portion of the night unspecified, 
and only three hours for sleej) is insvitficient. BhCifja here does not refer 
to the eighth-parts mentioned before, for elephants are left to themselves 
at night. It is merely “a portion". The meaning is that elephants 
sleep about two-thirds of the night, and are awake and restless about 
one-third. 

- JRAS., 1914. p. 641. 

Af<vanand might refer to a drum, gongor conch. 

^ So I read it in my article ; but the word may equally well be read 
hhand, with the same meaning, and this form would be perhaps better. 
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muhurta was adopted as the period to be notified, but 
eitlier vas quite feasible ; because, once the principle of 
the water-clock was established in general use, it was 
easy to determine its construction so as to measure any 
particular period of time. The hours could have been 
proclaimed b}* striking or calling out their serial number ; 
and the muhtirtas similarly and also in a third way. 
namely, by calling out their names, for all the muhurtas 
during both day and night were distinguished bj’ name. 
The inscription de.scribes the satrap Vespasi as horu- 
imirta-satta , “ fond of hours, i.e. muhurtas,” a very 
natural epithet for anj’one who was particular in the 
observance of time, for the foregoing passages from the 
Arthasastra show that Kautilya himself might have been 
fitly called chayd-ndlihdsalia. 

Names were given to all the 30 muhurtas, that made 
up a daj’ and a night, by the Hindus, Buddhists, and 
Jains. The day muhurtas were reckoned from mean 
sunrise, and the night muhurtas from mean sunset. As 
the daytime contained 15 muhurtas and the night 
likewise, midday occurred in the middle of the eighth 
day-muhurta, and midnight in the middle of the eighth 
night-muhurta. Thus in the daytime muhurtas 1-7 
occurred in the forenoon and muhurtas 9-15 in the 
afternoon, while the 8th straddled across noon with 
24 minutes before noon and 24 minutes after. Similarlv 
as resards the night-muhurtas. 

One list is found in the Vayu (6‘6‘, 40-5) and 
Brahmanda (iii, S, 39-45) Puranas. These texts are 
identical, but the former is far from correct. The text 
framed b}^ collating them runs thus, the names of the 
muhurtas being distinguished by capitals : — 

Ydyu and Brahmanda. 

Raudrah Sarpas ' tatha Maitrah Pitryo Yasava eva ca 
Apyo ’tha Yaisvadevas ca Brahmo madhyuhna-saiiisritah 
^ \ ayu Sitrras, but two MSS. Sarpas. 
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Prajapatyas tathaivEndra ' IndragnI" Nin-tis tatha 
Varunas ca tathAi'vamiio Bhagas* cilpi dina-.sritah.* 
ete dina-muhtirtas ca divakara-vinirmitali 
saiiku-cchaya- vibe'rena veditavyali pramanatah . 

Ajaikapiid Ahir-budhnyali ° PusAsvi^-Yama-devatilh 

Agneyas capi vijfieyali Prajapatyas tathaiva ca 

Brahmali Saumyas ’’ tathAdityo Barliaspatyas ca Vaisiiavali 

Savitras ca tatha Tvastro ® Yayavyas ceti saiigrahali. 

ete ratrer muhurtah syuli kramokta dasa pahca ca 

indor gaty-udaya jueya nadikil aditas ^ tatha 

kalitvasthas tv imas tv ete muhtirta devatiih sinrtah. 

The most interesting lists are given in the seventh 
chapter of Sripati’s Jyoti!^avatnumdld, which belongs to 
the early part of the tenth century.'® Aufrecht extracted 
one list of the muhurtas in tlie day and night from 
MS. No. 782 in his Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library." I examined that MS. and found that 
that chapter contains in its ten verses a good deal moi’e 
information, for it gives also another list for the day 
and the night. Sripati first sets out his own list of the 
daj’-inuhurtas (v. 1) and of the night-muhurtas (c, 2), and 
says a muhurta is the fifteenth part of the day and 
similarh^ of the night (r. 3). He then extols the midda}’ 
muhurta Abhijit (r. 4), and particularizes which muhurtas 
•should be avoided on the several days of the week (i'. 5): 
but Abhijit and one or two names so mentioned do not 
appear in his own list; they really belong to another list 
which he calls Puranic, and which he then sets out, for 

’ Vilyu tatha Aindras. 2 Vayu tathEndro. 

^ Viiyu BhdffiK. Vayu diiHl'irifah . 

® Vayu Ajas tatliAhir-Jiudhims ca. ® Vu\u 

" Emended. Vayu Brahinn-Sauini/as ; but Brahmaiida Saiim'i/a^ capiy 
so making one muhurta short. 

® Vayu Tvastro. ^ Vavu ndtikdh pddikds. 

So stated in the British Museum Catalogue, citing the Pandit, new 
series, vol. xiv. p. 29. Also Winternitz & Keith, Catalogue of Bodleian 
MSS., No. 1531. 

p. 332. This reference is due to Dr. Barnett'.'^ kindness. The MS. 
is Walker MS. 192’', I cite it as W. 
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the day (vv. 6, 7) and for the night (r. 8). Of this 
Puranic day-list seven muhurtas are especially efficacious 
( V. 9), and every rite that should be performed under any 
asterism should be performed during the rnuhurta which 
was dominated thereby {v. 10). 

The Bodleian contains four other MSS. of this work, 
marked “ MS. Sansk. c 10, c 103, d 23 and d 191 ” and 
these I have collated. MS. c 103 makes the enumeration 
of the names of the muhurtas perfectly clear, because it 
numbers the names in serial order, putting after each 
name its serial number. The chapter is short and 
interesting, but I set out here only the relevant verses. 
Nos. 1-4 and 6-8, according to the collated text, and the 
names of the muhurtas are distinguished by capitals. 

J yotisaratnamala. 

Rudr.^hi-Mitra-Pitaro Yasu-Vari-Visve 

Vedha Vidhih ^atamakhali Puruhuta-vahni ^ | 
Naktamcaras ea Varun.^ryama-Yonayas ca 

prokta dine dasa ca * panca tatha muhurtah'* 1 1 1 
nisa-muhurta GirilAjapad.l- 

hirbudhnya ’-Pus.lsvi- YamAgnayas ca | 
Vidhatr-Candr.Aditi-Jiva-Visnu- ° 

Tigmadyuti-Tvastra-Samirai.ias ca || 2 
dinasya yah pancadaso vibhago 

ratres tatha tad dhi muhurta-manam | 
Naksatranatha-pratime muhurte 

mauhfu'tikas tat-sama- karma cahuh ’ || 3 

' Winternitz & Keith, Catalogue, Nos. 1531, 1531, 1532, and 15.33 
respectively. MS. No. 783 in Aufrechfs Catalogue is d 23 ; the reference 
there, "Walker 214 ” is erroneous. It i.s very interesting because it was 
received by the Bodleian in 1666, the first Sanskrit MS, that the Library 
obtained. The chapter begins in c 10 at fob ISi, 1. 2 ; in c 103 at 
fob 19'’, 1. 6 ; in d 23 at fob 19“. 1. 4 ; and in d 191 at fob 21'>, 1. 4. 

2 This is one name. In c 10 and d 191 dmem daia. 

* This verse is in the Vasantatlhikd metre. 

= W GirU° : c 10 GirisAjapado 'hirh°. The name Ahir Budhnyah is 
treated as one word with the base Ahirbiidhuya as c 103 e.xpressly shows 
by numbering it 3. 

® Vi.mu-Jli:a- in c 10. 

■ This verse in c 103 is placed after verse 5. 
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a^tamo liy Abhijid-ahvayah ksano 
dak'jinabhimnkha-yanam antarii ‘ 1 
kirtito para-kakupsu suribhir 

yayiniim abhimatartha-siddhi-dah ‘ H 4 
Pauranika Eaudra-Sitakhya ^-Maitrali 
ksanali smrtas Carabhatas* caturthab 1 
Savitra-Yairajika-saiiinikau ^ ea 

Gandharva-namAbhijid astamab syat 1 1 6 
Eaubinahvaya-Yalau Vijayo ’05 0 ° 

Nairrtah Satamakbo Yarunas ca 1 
antinias tu Bbaga-saujnaka ’ ukto 

yo ’^tamab sa ea bhavet Kutapakbyab " 1 1 7 
Eaudro Gandbarva-nama Dravina- 

parivrdbab Sarano “ Vayur AgnI 
Eakso Dbatatha Saumyas tad anu 
Kamalajo Yakpatih Pausua “-nama 1 
Yaikuntbo ’nyab Samiro Nirrtir 
iti nisa-cariiio ’mi muburtab 
proktas trih-paiica ‘^-saiikhya munibbir 
iba Puraijartba-cinta-pravliiaib 1 1 8 
Similar lists are given by Ganapati in his Muhurta- 
ganapati, which was published at Lucknow in 1875/^ and 
of which there are two MSS. in the Bodleian marked 
“ MS. Sansk. c 112 and d 202”;'® and by Mahadeva in 

^ W antaram. 

2 In c 10.3 siddhaye. This verse is in the Rathoddhata metre. 

’ In d I9I SitCiksa-. 

^ Inc 103 Cdruhhafai: compare Currafa in the Muhurtamanjarl, p. 709 
infra. 

* In d 23 sanjnitau. * W Vijaydkhyo. 

~ Sanjuita in c 103, d23, and apparently d 191. 

® Kutup° in W and c 103. This verse is in the Svagata metre. 

* In c 10, d23, and dl91 °paridrdhah : i.e. Kubera? 

In c 10 Caraiio. n In d 191 Paupiya-. 

In c 10 padca-tri-. 

This verse is in the long Prakrti metre : c 103 makes it two verses. 
Cited here as L. 

Winternitz & Keith, Catalogue, Nos. 1557 and 1558 respectively. 
The passage occurs in ch. 4 — verses 80-2 in L, 81-3 in c 112, and 84-0 
in d 202 : and it adds information similar to that in the Jyotisaratna- 
mala's verses 3-5. The first chapter deals with saihvatsaras and names 
the 60 sariivatsaras. The best text is in c 112. The passage begins in 
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the MuliUrtadlpaha, of which a manuscript exists in the 
Bodleian marked “ Walker 159“ ^ In both these books 

the dat'-muburtas virtually agree with those in tlie 
J 3 ’otisaratnamala, hut the night-muhurtas are incomplete. 
Similarh- in the Muliartamartanda bj" Xaraj’ana, also 
a later work, where also the night-muhurtas are incomplete. 
A MS. of this exists in the Bodleian, marked “ Walker 
MS. 210" ”. = 

L at p. 19, 1. 10 ; in c 1T2 at fol. 1'2'’, 1. 7 ; and in d202 at fol. 10' , 1. .3. 
The list runs thus : — 

Sivo 'hi-Mitra-Pitaro Vasv-Ainbho-Vi.sva-Vedhasah 
Vidhir Indio 'tha .Sakragni Rakso 'bdhiso ’ryama Bhagah 
muhurtesa ime * prokta diva pancadasa kramat 
muhui'ta rajauau Sainbhur Ajaikacaranattrayah t 
Dasradityaiii oAditirJ Jivo Visnv-Arkau § Taksa-llarutau. 
Where *L reads iti. tin d'20‘2 °caranatray(im, but tlie true reading 
may be ° caranahvayah ; Lreads this line, rdtrau muhnrtah SivAjapad 
Ahirbudhnya- Pri.mkdli : after this line a line seems to be lost containing 
muhurtas Nos. 3 to 7 (or 8). Ddsrdtpam ca Ditir ; all readings 
apparently corrupt. § Emended from L Vipivdrkau, o 112 Viivakdn, 
d202 Viiverko. 

‘ No. 790 in Aufrecht’s Catalogue. The day-muhurtns are on fol. 9“ 
and the night-muhurtas on fol. O'*. It calls them tifhi-lavdh, but the 
commentary introduces them as muhm-tas and quotes the first three 
verses of the Jyotisaratnamala set out ante, with some lariations. The 
passage runs thus, in the Sardulavikrldita metre ; — 

RudrAsirvi.sa-ilitra-Pitra-Vasu-Var-Visv.Abhijit-KEndra*pah 

Hakragni Nirrtir dine tithi-lavah I’a»y Aryamakhyo Bhagah | 
ratrau Hambhur Ajaiighri-Tastra t-Yama-GfidastadviraudraJ Harih 
Sury.a-Tvfistra-Samirana nijabhaje karye snirtali siddhi-dali 1| 
Where * i.e. Ka-Indra, Ka beinga name of Prajapati and otherdeities. 
t Or Jierhap.s Tatiistra- ; three inuhurtas are required here. X Or perhaps 
°stdddhi°-. this long expression afiparently compiises five muhurtas 
unless the following Harih (sic) means the dual Harl, 

- No. 787 in Aufrecht's Catalogue. The work begins at fol. 79 of the 
volume. The list is given in ch. 2. and the muhurtas are called tithi- 
lardh. The verse is at fol. 80'', 1. 9, and runs thus in tlie .Sardiilavikridita 
metre ; — 

ahnah syuh Siva-.Sfirpa-AIitra-Pitaro Vasv-Aiiibu-Visve 'bhijit 
KEndrEndragnI*-Ni«icara aiii .laliidliKAiy amakhyau Bhagah] 
ratreh syuh .Sinaraha trayo I ■jacaranatyaiiioAsvi-to ’to diti X 
.III o A isnur Inattiu\as§ tithi-lavah karmesu bhoktaiii smrtam || 
Where * The metre requires °i7;/ia'. t Read perhaps Smarahdh-ayo. 
7 Or ° airandtpadP ; there is much perplexing here. § Or perhaps 
J)id ri/cis. 
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Harinaraj’ana in his MiihartamaTijcirl, a late work, 
gives a list of the clay-nuihurtas, M'hich are M’idely 
different, making them sixteen in number. It is taken 
from the MS. in the Bodleian marked “ MS. Sansk. e 79.” ^ 
The passage runs thus, the names being clearly dis- 
tinguished by serial numbers inserted after them in the 
text - : — • 

Mu hu rtanian ja rl 

Eaudrah Svetas tatha Maitras Carvato Jayadevakah 
Virocanas Turadevo ’bhijid-Eavana-Viilavah 
Vibhlsaijo Nandanas ea Yama-Saumya-Bhagas tatha 
Savitra ity — 

The names given to the muhurtas in the day and the 
night by the Buddhists are set out in the Divyavadana 
twice,® first in a list stating the lengths of the gnomon- 
shadows determining each day-muhurta, and again in 
a succinct list. Both lists agree, subject to some small 
variations. The first list runs thus : — 

Divyavadana 

Tesarii muhurtanam imani namani bhavanti | aditye udayati 
saimavatipaurusayaiii chayayarii Samudro nama muhurto 
bhavati | sastipaurusayaih chayayarii Sveto nama muhurto 
bhavati | (and so on, giving the names Samrddha, Sarapatha, 
Atisamrddhi, Udgata, Sumukha, (sthite madhyahne) Vajraka, 
Eohita, Bala, Vijaya, Sarvarasa, Vasn, Sundara, Paramabhaya- 
lirapta) | ity etani divasasya muhurtani | atha kbalu bhoh 
Puskarasarin ratrya muhurtani vyakhyiisyami 1 astaiii gate 
aditye Raudro nilma muhurtah | tatas Taravano niima 
muhurtah | (and so on, giving the names Sampreyaka, Avanta, 
Sanuka, Gardabha, Eaksasa, (sthite ’rdharatre) Avayava, 
Brahma, Diti, Arka, Yidhamana, Agneya, Atapiigni, Abhijit) | 
ity etani riitrer muhtirta-namani | 

The second list runs thus : — 

Caturosthah Svetah Samrddhah Sarapathah Atisamrddhah 
Udgatah Sariimukhah Yarjanakah Eohitah Balah Vijayah 

^ Wintbi-nitz & Keith, Catalogue, Ko. 1560. 

^ It begins on fol. 19" with the words Atha miihurtaJi. 

" Ed. Cowell & Keil, j)p. 643, 644. 
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Sarvarasal.i Yasuli Sundarah Parabhayapraptali Raudrah Tarfi- 
vanah Sampreyakah Sanukah Anantab Gardabhab Rakfasab 
Avayavah Brahma Ditih Arkah Vidhanab Agneyah Atapagnili 
Abhijid itimilni muhtirtanam namtini j 

The Jain names of the muhurtas are set out in the 
Surycqjrajnapti {Surapannatti ^-sUtra) as noticed by 
Weber in his “ Sacred Literature of the Jains ” in Ids 
Indische Studienr The list constitutes paJiuda x, (sub-) 
pahuda 13. I have consulted four MSS. of this work, 
one in the Bodleian,^ one in the British Museum ^ and two 
in the India Office.® The passage is in Prakrit and 
runs thus ® : — 

Siiryaprajnapti 

Ta kadhaiii te muhuttanarii namadheyya^ ahita ti vadeyya.' 
Ta egam-egassa i.iam aho-rattassa tlsaib muhutta paiji.iatta" 
tarn ° Rodde Sete “ Mitte Vayu Suple “ taheva Abhicamde 
Mahimda Balavam “ Bariibho “ Bahusavve ceva Isaije Tatthe 
ya Bhaviyappa Vesamape Varupe ya Apaiiide Vijae ya 
Visasepe Payavacce Uvasame ya Gamdhavve Aggi Vese 
Saya ‘brisahe Ayavaiii ca Amamaih ea Apavarii ca Bhoma- 
risahe Savvatthe Rakkhase ceva. 

‘ Or Surapannatti ; both forms occur. 

- Vol. xvi, p. 408 ; also in Ind. Ant., xxi, p. 16. 

’ Marked “• MS. Prakrit d 14 " ; No. 14 in Keith’s Cataioyue of Prakrit 
MSS. It is cited as b, and the passage begins at fob 44'‘, 1. 10. 

•* Marked “Or. 5143a”, dated Samvat 1702. Cited as m. Passage at 
fob 3P, 1. 8. 

* One numbered 3376 ; cited as i ; with passage at fob 24^, 1. 14. 
The other is a new MS., not yet acquired ; cited as n ; with passage at 
fob 36*’, 1. 7. The two are much alike even in their errors. 

® Only the material variations are noted. 

" So I read the final syllable, which varies somewhat in the MSS, : or 
perhaps jjCi. 

** So m : shortened to path in the other copies. 

® Taiiijahd in m. In n Sate ; i Neiv. 

** In b Sugie. In m Asimde. 

In m merely Bam. ** In n Taihbko. 

In m dei-a. In b Visase. 

*■ In i agrivesesaya ; b agriremm.iaya ; n agriaese^aya ; ra ajiviaeiaya. 
The character gr appears to denote a doubled g. 

In m Asavarh. 

So i and n ; m Amataih : b Anaynath. In b Anaghaih. 
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Most of these names are marked off by a small upright 
stroke placed after and above the final letter in MS. i. The 
day-muhurtas seem all fairly clear, and their names (with 
their Sanskrit equivalents added in brackets) are these : — 
Kodde (Eaudra), Sete (Sveta), Mitte (Mitra), Vayu (Yayu), 
Supie (Suprita ? ^), Abhicariide (Abhicandra), Mahimda 
(Mahendra), Bala vain (Balavant), Baiiibho (Brahma-). 
Bahusavve (Bahusravya ?®), Isane (Isana), Tatthe'* (Tvastr), 
Bhaviyappa (Bhavitatman “), Vesamane (Vaisravana), and 
Yarune (Yaruna). 

For the night, eleven of the names seem fairly clear, 
but four are uncertain, which are comprised in the two 
expressions (1) Aggivesesayarisahe,yvheve MS. i puts a mark 
only after the letter se, and (2) Bhomarisalte, where it 
puts no mark after Bhoma. I have not found anything 
to help to determine the four names contained herein ; 
but it seems that risahe (rmbha) cannot well be a name 
by itself because it occurs twice ; and it should presumably 
be read with the preceding letters as yielding the names 
Sayarisahe and Bkonun'isahe, because saya and bhoma 
have not got the nomin. termination e like most of the 
other names, as they should have if names themselves.® 
If this view be sound, aggivese must be read as two names 
Aggi and VeseJ The names of the night-muhurtas (with 
their Sanskrit equivalents) would then stand thus : — 
Anariide (Ananda), Yijae (Yijaya), Yisasene (Yisvasena ?), 

* The reading Sugle would = Skt. SiKjrJra ? 

- Pischel’s Prakrit Grammar, § 402. 

^ Savva may represent Sanskrit sarm, .sarra, savya, yravya, and perhaps 
sarpa. Can Bahusavve be read as two names, Balm and Sacve (Sarva) ? 
If so, the enumeration will require to be altered. 

So in X, 12, Ci((d Taffha-devatde, ‘’Citril belongs to (is dominated 
]>y) the deity Tattha.” 

° Pischel’s Prakrit Grammar, § 401 ; and p. 712, note - infra. 

^ Ca appears here as ya after vowels; and if ya in saya be read as 
= ca, the jria has not got the nomin. e. 

” Agyivese occurs in x, 14, apparently as the name of one or two of the 
tifteeri days of the lunar 

JRAS. 1915. 4G 
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Payavacce ^ (Pi-ajapat\-a'), Uvasaine (Upa^aina, or P'pa- 
sraiaa ?), Gaiiidhavve (Gaiidharva), Aggi (Agni), A'ese 
(Vaisva), Saj’arisahe (data rsablia-'’), Ayavaih (Atiiiavant^), 
Amaiiiaiii(A-iiiama?*), Anavarii (Knav'ant Bhoinarisahe 
(Bhauma rsabha?), Savvattlie (Sarvartha ? ) and Kakkhase 
(Kaksasa). 

A comparison of these lists shows that the muhiirtas 
bear sometimes the names of the deities or powers wliich 
dominated tliem, sometimes those names qualified bj^ 
some word indicating that dominance, such as clevatd, 
uhvaya, sanjnaka or -ptt, and sometimes their own more 
proper names formed therefrom by vrddhi ; and that such 
names are used indifferently, the choice being generally 
determined by metrical requirements. It also shows that 
for metrical reasons fi’ee use is made of synonyms, so that 
differences in name are often merely nominal, the difierent 
words used meaning the same thing. All such variations 
are therefore only superficial, the various forms of a name 
being equivalent ; and this is understood in what follows. 

A comparison further shows that with the J 3 ’otisa- 
ratnamala's own list the lists in the Muhurtaganapati, the 
Muhurtadipaka, and the Muhurtamartanda agree except 
in one or two points, so that these three books follow the 
same sj^stem as the Jj'otisaratnamala and hence do not 
require further separate notice. 

As regards the Hindu nomenclature, then, there are four 
lists to be considered : (1) that in the Vayu and Brahmanda 
Puranas, which may be called shortlj" the ‘ Yayu list ’ ; 
the two lists given in the Jjmtisaratnamala, namelj' 
(2) its own list which maj" be called the ‘ Jjmtisaratnamala 

^ Prajcipati appears as Paydvai in x, 12 — Rohina Paydvai-devaydt, 
“ Rohini belongs to the deit}' IVujupati.” 

- Medial t often becomes y in this work ; thus devatii appears as 
demta and duvayd. 

* Pischel’s Prakrit Grammar, §§ S3, 348, 39G. 

^ The reading Amatam would = Skt. Amrta. 

^ PischePs Prakrit Grammar, § 57. 
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list ’ and (8) its earlier list -vvliicli ina}' be designated the 
‘ Puranic list’; and (4) the list in the IMuhurtainahjari. 
These four lists and also the Buddhist and Jain lists are 
set out in the annexed tables, the simpler forms of names 
in the Hindu lists being adopted for convenience and 
uniformity, except where there maj' be some uncertainty. 

In the enumeration of the day-muhurtas the Vayu list 
and the Jyotisaratnamala list agree, but the Puranic list 
and that in the Jluburtamahjari differ almost wholly 
therefrom and from each other. As regards the night- 
muhurtas the Va 3 ’ii and Jj’otisaratnamala lists agree very 
largeljy though the insertion of Siva at the beginning of 
the latter list has caused a displacement during the first 
half of the night. Here also the Puranic list differs 
generally, while the Muhurtaniahjari gives no li.st. The 
Buddliist and Jain lists are almost wholh' different both 
for the day and for the night. 

There are then five distinct lists — (u) the Puranic list, 
(b) the Yaj'u-Jj'otisaratnamala list, (c) the Buddhist, 
(d) the Jain, and (c) the Jluhurtamanjari list. Since the 
Jyotisaratnamala implies that the Puranic list is older 
than its own li.st, and its own list and the Vayu list are 
practically the same, the Puranic list is older than the Vavu 
list also. The Jyotisaratnamala belongs to the tenth 
century, but the Vayu Purana is certainly much older than 
that, so that their common list must fo back some 
centurie.s earlier ; hence the Puranic list must be still 
older and is indeed the earliest Hindu list. The Buddhist 
list agrees with the Puranic list in several points where 
the latter and the Vayu-Jyotisaratnamfila list differ, 
namel,y, in Xos. 2, 9, 10 and 11 of the day-muhurtas and 
No. 7 of the night-muhurta.s. The Jain li.st agrees with 
the Puranic list in Nos. 1-3 of the day-muhurtas, agreeino- 
with it in No. 2 where the Vayu-Jyotisaratnamfila li.sT 
differs therefrom. Po.ssibly then it may be inferred that, 
as may be a priori probable, the ordm- of the lists in 
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point of time may be this, (1) the Puranic list. (2) the 
Buddhist, (3) the Jain, (41 the Va^'u and (5) the 
Jyotisaratnamala list. 

The Muhurtamanjarl appears to be a comparatively 
modern work, yet its list agrees with the Puranic in 
Xos. 2, 4, S and 10 of the day-muhtirtas, where the Vayu 
and Jyotisaratnamala differ therefrom ; while no com- 
parison is possible for the night, because it gives no 
night-list. What its position is, I liave not so far found 
anything to enable me to say. 




XXV 


ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES FROM MARSA MATRUH 

By ORIC bates, M.A. 


jyj^ARSA^ MATRUH, the classical ParEetonium, lies 
about 150 land-miles west of Alexandria, on the 
Marmaric coast. During the winter of 1913-14, with 
the help of my friend W. J. Harding King, Esq., I made 
a preliminary archseological survey of the locality, and 
collected a few notes on the modern inhabitants. 

Much matter of ethnographic interest is to be gleaned 
among the natives of Marsa Mapa'di and its vicinity, and 
during the short time the expedition Mas in the field 
some data of this sort M'ere collected. 

Except for a few Sudanese M'aifs, the local population 
in this region is MUolly made up of BedaMin Arabs. 
These, however, despite their pride in the purity of their 
stock, are strongly infused M’ith Berber blood. This 
strain, and the fact that these Arabs are situated on or 
near a great easterlj’-Yvesterly road, make it very unsafe 
to say that this or that usage or custom among them is 
of Arabic origin ; M'here the people are so mixed, and in 
such constant contact M'ith travellers, their practices are 
almost as likely to be adopted as indigenous. 


1. Trib.\l Divi.sioxs 

The Arabs about Marsa Matrtih belong to the numerous 
and once poNverful tribe of the Aulad ‘Ah'. Through 
the kindness of Mikhail Effendi ‘Aytib, Medical Officer 
at MaHTd.i, to M'hom I am indebted for much information 
of this sort, I am able to give the folloM'ing list of sub- 
tribes and families ; — 
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I. Kabilah-t el-‘Abayd\', represented 

by six houses”, viz. ; 


1. Beyt Zahwayk . . . . 

2. Beyt el-Ashkar . . . . 

3. Beyt Tarldah . . . . 

4. Beyt Zelaym (cf. YII, 2) 

0 . Beyt Shakan . . . . 

*6. Beyt Shihayd . . . . 


'.L' ; 


V 




/ A 


*11. Kabilah-t el-Afrad, olyl'l i!L 
three “ houses ”, viz. 

1. Beyt Zanin 

2. Beyt Marzuk 

8. Beyt el-Hawdy 


1 , represented by 

.•U i - 


* • < 


Kabilah-t ‘Arawah, represented by 

two “ houses ”, viz. ; 

1. Beyt Hidrah l::.''-.' 

2. Beyt esh-Shatry .... iiAll 


t*IV. Kabilah-t el-‘Ashibat, , represented 

by two “ houses ”, viz. ; 

*1. Beyt Abu Ma'fas .... 

2. Beyt el-Lazumy . . . . u: 

*V. Kabilah-t el-Magluiwrah, repre- 

sented by one “ house ”, viz. : 

1. Beyt Hash 


fVI. Kabilah-t ‘Awfunah, repro.sented by 

three “ houses ”, viz. : 

tl. Beyt Nati‘ ‘ " ■...' 

2. Beyt Abti Kerayn . . . 


3. Beyt el-Hafyan 
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i'J— , repre- 

viz. : 




fVII. Kabilah-t el-Gama‘at (cf. X, 1), 

represented by two “ houses viz. : 

1. Bevt Umm Eezik 

2. Beyt Zelaym (cf. I, 4) . . *-11; 

*VIII. Kabilah-t el-Kinayshat, l::. 

sented by three “ houses 

1. Beyt el-‘Asy 

2. Beyt el-‘Ayun 

3. Beyt el-Watar 

fix. Kabilah-t el-Kut‘an, 11^, represented 

by one “ house ”, viz. : 

1. Beyt Abu Tayib .... 

*X. Kabilah-t el-Giraydat, repre- 

sented by one “ house ”, viz. : 

1. Beyt Gama‘ah (cf. VII) . . 

f XI. Kabilah-t es-Sarahnah, .il-J , represented 

by thi’ee ‘‘ houses ”, viz. : 

1. Beyt -Abu Girzah . . . . 

2. Beyt ‘Abd el-Latif . . . 

*3. Beyt ed-Dabas (cf. XII, l) . 

XII. Kabilah-t el-llanafah, , represented by 

one “ house ”, viz. : 

1. Beyt ed-P‘abas (cf. XI, 3) . 

f *XIII. Kabilah-t es-Sanagrah, , represented 

b}’ two “ houses ”, viz. : 

1. Beyt Markik 

2. Beyt Abu Kalimshah . . 

*XIV. Kabilah-t el-Kamaylat, 

sented by two “ houses ’, viz. : 

1. Bevt Abu Euabah . . . . lUl,, *.1 

2. Beyt el-Mamarsah .... 


repre- 
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*XV. Kabilah-t es-Siravliat, . 

. • V • 

sented by three houses viz. ; 

1. Beyt ‘Obeycl Allah . . . . ..'All 

2. Bevt el-'A-wrah 


repre- 


ss. Beyt esh-Shtawy .... 

•|•*XYI. Kabilah-t es-Samalus, i (Xo 

“houses” given.) 

XVII. Kabilah-t el-Hutah, .2^^! .12-^, represented by 
three “ houses ”, viz. : 

1. Bevt el-Marazkah .... Aid-*!! 

* * J > 

2. Beyt el-Manaf (ef. XII) . . c:— ^ 

8. Beyt el-Wagiah .... 

XVIII. Kabilah-t el-Lahahmah, AL^li, repre- 

sented by two “ houses ”, viz. : 

*1. Beyt es-Sananiah .... 4^U.uJl 
2. Beyt Wa‘ir 

*XIX. Kabilah-t Aulad Mansur, jlljl 23-wj’, repre- 
sented by two “ houses ”, viz. : 

1. Beyt Gadid 

2. Beyt Gabr c:— J 

XX. Kabilah-t el-'Agarmah, , represented 

by two “ houses ”, viz. : 

1. Beyt Kutaysh 

2. Beyt Sa‘id 

XXL Kabilah-t el-Mawalik, Au- J, represented 

by one “ liou.se ”, viz. : 

1. Beyt ez-Zukrah .... l ■■ . 

fXXII. Kabilah-t ‘Amayrah, represented by 

two “ houses ”, viz. : 

1. Beyt Abu Eas i , 4 .d ^ - ,■ 


, represented by 


2. Bevt Abu ‘Anez 
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Those names marked by an asterisk in the above list 
occur in an old account of the Aulad 'Aly given by the 
French traveller J. R. Pacho/ who traversed Marmarica 
in the first quarter of the last century. Paclio divided 
the Aulad ‘Alj’ into four batnun — the Aulad Haruf, the 
Sananiah, the Sanagrah, and the ‘Aly el-Ahmar. The 
absence from the above list of tbe first and last of these 
names does not discredit Pacho’s divisions, nor even prove 
them to have become obsolete, for the list here given, 
though fuller than that of the French traveller, is not. 
unfortunately, a complete one. This appears clearly 
from the fact that out of seventeen tribal camel-brands - 
collected b}’ Mr. Harding King at Matrtih, only ten 
belonged to the tribes listed above (those marked with 
a dagger). Of the remaining seven, one was the uvsvi 
of Aulad Haruf, li.sted by Pacho, but not by Dr. ‘Ayfib : 
six are therefore left unaccounted for. 

2. Tribal WusCm (Brands) 

The camel-brands collected are as follows : — 

(1) Kahilah-t el-‘Ardivah . — A line down the bridge of 
the nose, crossed by another at right angles (Fig. 1). 

(2) Kabllah-t el-' Aslubdt . — An inverted u over the 
right ear, joined to a short slanting line between the ear 
and the eye (Fig. 2). 

(3) Kabllah-t el-‘Aicdmah . — A whorl b}' the right 
nostril, the line then crossing the bridge of the nose, and 


* Voyage dans la Marmarique et la Cyreiiaique, etc., p. 64 sq., Paris, 
1827. Pacho's spellings are sometimes puzzling. The equivalences 

I have noted are : I, 6 (in the above list) = iShntth (in Pacho, loc. cit.) : 

II = Affrat ; III = Hardomth : IV = Aclinhat \ IV, I = Mahdffit (?) ; 
V = Monghaonreh ; VIII = iihendcheat ; X = Djtraidat ; XI, 3 = 
Djoudhis (?) ; XIII = Seneghreh ; XIV = Ktintihat : XV = Srheet : 
XV, 3 — Chtouril) ; XVI = Sammalous ; XVIII, 1 = Seneneh ; XIX = 
^faJlsour. 

“ For the origin of these marks the reader is referred to W. R. Smith, 
Marriage and Kinshij) in Early Arabia^, p. 247 sqq. , London, 1907, and 
to the literature there cited in the notes. 
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ending on the left side of the muzzle without a spiral 
(Fig. 3). 

(4) Beyt Xdfi \ — A diagonal line, .starting from below 
the right e^’e, ero.ssing the bridge of the nose, and ending 
by the left nostril (Fig. 4). 

(.5) Kubilah-t el-Garnaat . — Aright angle on the right 
cheek, suggesting a letter L Iving on its back : the shorter 
limb is below the ear, the longer meets it near the angle 
of the jaw-bone, starting from a point nearly between the 
eye and the nostril. On the upper part of the right 
hind-leg a mark like a broad-headed T (Figs. 5a, b). 

(6) Kubilah-t el-Kut dn . — A short horizontal line on 
the right side of the head below the eye, starting between 
the ear and eye and ending between the eye and the 
nostril. Below the line, at either end, a small circle. 
This, Mr. Harding King conjectured, was the complete 
form of this icasrn, which was first reported to him as 
consisting of the two small circles only — one on either 
side of, and a little below, the eye (thus shown in 
Fig. 6). 

(7) Kahlluh-t e^-Sardhnah . — A mark something like 
a letter U placed on its side, made by a line down the 
bridge of the nose, turning just back of the right nostril, 
and thence running to a point a little behind the corner 
of the mouth (Fig. 7). 

(8) Kabllah-t es-Sendgruh . — A mark something like 
an inverted U, between the ear and the eye, on the right 
cheek (Fig. S). 

(9) KubllaJi-t es-Samalas . — A long straight line on the 
right side of the neck, reaching almost as high a.s the ear 
(Fig. 9). 

(10) JOibllah-t ‘Amayrah, also called ‘Alt ‘Amayrah 

— A long mark on the right side of the 

' ‘Alt is the Beiher fili.itive corre.spoiiding to tlie Arabic aidad or 
henii. Its occurrence at ilatruli was noted by I’acho, who gives it 
as heit. 
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neck, startinsr from behind tlie iaw and endlno- in a small, 
acute-angled liook (Fig. 10). 

(11) Aulad Haruf . — From between the ear and the 
eye a short straight line crosses the left cheek just behind 
the eye ; a second line starting from the same point ends 
near the angle of the jaw, while a third, having the same 
origin, curves below the left ear and up to the back of 
the neck (Fig. 11«). On the left hind-leg two short 
horizontal bars (Fig. 116). 

(The spelling of the remaining six tribes is probably 
only approximately correct.) 

(12) El-'Asaijm. — On the left side of the head two 
marks like inverted v's, one on each side of the eye, and 
a curved mark over the ear ending in a counter-curve, like 
an S on its side. Two short parallel horizontal strokes 
on upper part of left hind-leg (Figs. 12(,(, 6). 

(13) Gabnyhdt. — A long slanting stroke on the thigh 
of the left hind-leg (Fig. 13). 

(14) Gatifali. — A uxism like an E lying on its back, 
i.e. three short verticals joined at the bottom by a straight 
horizontal line, placed on the thigh of the right hind-leg 
(Fig. 14). 

(15) Mahaflat. — A V-shaped mark, between the points 
of which the left eye is centred. This V is then bisected 
by a lino starting just back of the eye. On the thigh 
of the riirht hind-lei: a Ion*: vertical stroke, with a short 
cioss-line at its lower end (Figs. 15a, 6). 

(16) LegiudsJud. — A single small V-shaped brand between 
the ear and the eye on the right side of the head 
(Fig. 16). 

(17) Shaivar. — A .slash aci’oss the bridge of the nose 
(Fig. 17). 

A number of these camel brand.s, or modifications of 
them, are to be seen scratched on rocks here and there in 
the vicinity of Matrfdi ; and it is a regular practice, in 
those cases where an Arab grave is surrounded bj- 
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a circular stone -wall, to inscribe on one or more of tlie 
stones the tribal mark of tlie occupant. 

3. Birth and Childhood 

On the birth of a child its father, if he can afford it, 
slaughters a sheep in honour of the occasion, and the 
guest.s tvho assemble to partake of it dance and fire ofi’ 
their guns and pistols. 

The child’s navel-cord is severed tvitli an ordinary 
knife, and then tied up in a small packet with the hair of 
a camel or of an ox. The beast from which the hairs are 
plucked for this purpose becomes henceforth the property 
of the child.^ The placenta is buried in the earth. ^Yhen 
a child is forty “ days old its head is shaved. The hair is 
wrapped in a bit of cloth, and this is tied to the neck of 
a domestic animal. This animal, like that with the hair 
of which the navel-cord was tied, becomes the property of 
the child. The Bedawin have a very strong feeling in 
regard to this first hair, which they speak of as “ the hair 
of the angels 

In childhood, when the boj’ or girl loses his or her first 
teeth, these, as soon as they come out, are thrown into the 
air with the exclamation — 

‘UosT L> ,0 JO 

• .• ^ 

Bacldalt dirsy fik yd negmah ! 

“ I have exchanged my tooth for thee, 0 star ! ” 

* A perfect parallel exists among the Gulla.s. Tliere “the iiavel-strino- 
is carefully kept, .sew n up in leather, ami serves as an amulet for female 
camels, which become the child's property, together with all the voumr 
they give birth to" (J. G. Frazer, Tht Uolihn vol. i, p. I'Jig 

London, 1911, citing P. Panlitschke, Ethnmiriiphi< Xrjnlo^t Afrika^ ■ ilu: 
maieridle Citl/iir di >■ D/imkif, (htUu mid Sound . p. 192, Berlin, 189.3) 

■- It may be remarked that Celsus considered the fortieth day of 
a child's life the first critical date in its e.xrstence (Celsus, ii,' 1). 
Cf. Pliny, Jhd. AriL, vii, 4 (5). The Cairenes hold that during its first 
forty days a child is in danger from the blood-sucking Umm Kawik 
(“ R.S." , Cairo, 1894, p. ISO). 
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The explanation given for this practice is that there are 
from time to time found in the fields white nodules of 
exceptionally hard stone, which are believed to be fallen 
starsd 


4. Women, Marriage, and Morality 

Both the married women and the girls of the Aulad 
‘Aly enjoy a good deal of freedom, which by the general 
account they do not abuse. When a young man’s fancy 
is taken by a girl, his first act is to secure the services 
of an old woman to play the go-between. Such an old 
woman is called a hatinah, (in Egypt the usual 

word is itwassaf, The hatinah carries messages 

to the girl, and is charged with her replies. During the 
courtship the young man regularly addresses the girl as 
Ya sa‘ddah-t es-Sulfdnah, and he is obliged to fulfil any 
task or duty she may require of him. The wedding is 
celebrated with as much gaiety and circumstance as the 
families can afford. Sheep are slaughtered, and there is 
much powder-play and dancing. 

Adultery is not common, but is recognized as of two 
kinds — that which is committed with the consent of the 
woman and that in which violence is done upon her. In 
the first case the man is not liable, but the woman must 
be divorced. In the second the adulterer is forced to pay 
the injured husband the equivalent of the dowry {mahr, 
which went with the woman at the time of her 
marriage. 

The penalty for fornication is more severe, for it 
apparently takes no account as to whether the act was 
committed with or without consent. In any case the man 
must pay to the girl’s parents the equivalent of her 
dowry. 


' A similar custom is knoM’n to Algerian cliildren, who toss a lost first 
tooth toward the sun with the cr 3 - : “ O Sun, give me a new tooth ! ” 
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5. Agriculture 


The rich, light soil of IMatruh would probably have 
encourag'od a certain proficiency in agriculture among the 
local Arabs, were it not that the scarcity of water and the 
uncertain rainfall ^ so often cheat the sower of his harvest. 
Xo attempt is made to utilize the numerous agricultural 
cisterns of Roman origin in the district, and the shiftle.ss 
Bedawin till — or rather scratch and bush-harrow — large 
tracts in a half-hearted manner, and thereafter wait what 
God sends, heedless of the poppies and asphodel which, 
even in the best of years, spring up and choke their 
barley. In sowing the Arab often mutters this formula — 




.L;'. 


Yd mb a tina icaUj minnd 
Yd raz.'dk min gliayr minnah 


“ 0 Lord, give unto us, and through us unto others, out of 
Thy bounty ! ” ' 


In times of severe drought tlie Arabs have a rain- 
ceremonj’ which is of considerable interest. The owners 
of several fields club together and contribute each some 
article of clothing, in which a pole or stake is then dfessed 
to represent a woman. This wooden dummy is called 
“ Zarafah ”. The Arabs take then this Zarafah and carry 
it around their fields, shouting : 

> Sr * ** 

Yd Zarafah hutij er-rafa‘aJi-t ! 

* In Roman times, as to-Jay, tlie scarcity of rain in this ron-ion was 
well known — Expoiitio Totim Munch et iJtutmm (ed. Keise. Heilbrmin, 
187S), par. 62 : “ Libya [.sciL Marmarica] . . . quae non accqjit aqiuiin 
de coieo, non 2 )luente eis per singulos aniioa." 

nrefl-n.s litei ally "VMthout shame , i e. '"withouLdiiiiinishiii^ 
Thine own glory ’. is u'-ed colloquially to denote especiallv the 

overweening conceit of a boastful giver, who parades the obligations 
under which he has laid others. 
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The meaning of these words is somewhat obscure. 
ij \ , ; means a giraffe ”, and the word was so written and 

-O' 

explained by my informant. On the other hand, there is 

a root j with a sense of “flowing'', as in . 

“ freelv flowing," and in , “ flowino- tears,” or 

“ running water ”. Hence, it is possible that from the 
context and the purpose of the invocation, , ; should 
be read, rj' “one who weeps copiously.” The invocation 
would then have the sense of ; 

0 Weeper, give help !” 

This has a parallel in the Algerian rain-chant : 

'■ 0 Anzar, moisten us even to the roots ! 

Another possibility is that the fortnula has been imported 
by the runaway Sudanese slaves who have settled at 
MaU'uh, for it would be strange to find the Bedawin 
appealing for rain to an atiimal so characteristically 
southern as is the giraffe. That the ceremony itself is 
originally an Arab one, and not a Sudanese importation, 
I incline to believe because of the existence of a perfect 
parallel among the Bedawin of Moab, who attire and 
parade a similar dummy-woman whom they call “ the 
mother of the rain”.'- 

When the procession of the Zarafah is ended the dummy 
is stripped, the clothing and finery restored to the lenders, 
and the wooden stock is thrown away. 

The Arabs occasionally set up in their fields a haydl, 
Jl^, or baiu, »,> (a scarecrow), a stick rudelj' dressed in 
fluttering rags to give it the semblance of a man. I saw 
at Matruh, however, no scarecrows like those still found in 
Egypt — ithyphallic dummies which the cultivators equip 
with parts that can leave the birds, “ who would not be 

* O. Bates, The Eastern Libi/ans, p. 179, London, 1914. 

- J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bongh^, vol. i, p. 276. Armenian and other 
parallels will be tound in the same work, p. 27.5 sq. 

JRAS. 1915. 


47 
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frightened if they thought it was a woman,” in no doubt 
as to the sex of the tigured 

6. Sickness, etc. 

Among the Aulad ‘Aly it is difficult to separate the 
practice of medicine from that of magic, the former being 
still largeh’ merged with the latter. Disease is still 
regarded as in most instances due to macrical induences, 

O O 

as, for example, to the evil eye (d'.AJl .,-*!' )■ The belief 
in the baleful power of the evil eye is very strong, and so 
deadly are the glances of some of those who are endowed 
with it that a man near Matruh is said with one look to 
have killed a running hare. The fact that the hare was 
going at full speed exemplifies the concreteness of the 
ideas connected with this belief — tlie glance is conceived 
as being almost as material as a charge of shot.- So 
generally reputed is this malific power that it is 
recognized as a reality by the Bedawin law at Matruh. 
If an Arab is convinced, and can convince otheis, that he 
has suffered a loss of property through its having been 
“overlooked”, the man who is supposed to have done 
him this harm is forced to make good tlie loss or injury 
sustained. 

Illness and other ailments may be brought about not 
only by the evil eye but by cliarms as well. These charms 
all go by the general name of hegahCit, a word 

which properly signifies an “ amulet ” or “ talisman ”. 
A hegab written to harm or kill an enemy is obtained 

* Lord Edward Cecil first informed me of these Egyptian scarecrows. 
In these Priapus-like dummies, and in tlie cuirent explanation of them, 
one has an excellent illustration of how an inaccurate popular storv is 
likely to spring up to account for a misunderstood survival. For the 
ithyphallic haydl or baip of the modern Egyptian fellah represents un- 
questionably a Priapic phase of Min or of Osiris known to his ancestor.s. 

- Cf. the Arabian conception of the curse as a material thing uhich 
can be “dodged” by falling flat on the earth (\V. Pv. Smith, Religion 
of the Semites^, p. 164). 
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from a local or itinerant faJcih and is then concealed in 
the tent of the intended victim, or in some such place as 
the stuffing of his saddle. When the action of the hegah 
has begun it is said that the fakik has •'bound him", ak; 

Ailments are to be cured, as they are caused, by 
supernatural means. Thus cats, wolves, jackals, and 
snakes are eaten as medicines. The invalid partaking of 
the last-named remedy must be careful to throw away the 
serpent's head and tail. Snake’s fat is thought a sovereign 
cure when used as an ointment for wounds. 

With more reason, the local Arabs apply garlic to 
the bites of insects, and onion-juice to prevent wounds 
from becoming inflamed. Wild thyme {j^j) is used 
in cases of syphilis, the herb called shTh Absinthium 
Ponticum-) for intestinal worms, and that named ga’dah 
for colds. 

7. L-AW, D 1 VIN.ATION, ETC. 

Bedawin law at ilatruli is a matter of customary usage 
as interpreted and administered by the sheykhs. In 
difficult or special cases an appeal is made to the religious 
sheykh in charge of the mosciuc of Sidi ‘Awam, and very 
serious matters, which might end in faction fights or 
feuds, are now sometimes settled by Egyptian law at the 
hands of the Coast-Guards, who administer the district in 
a very efficient manner. It is the wise policy of the 
officers of the Coast-Guards, however, to keep the Bedawin 
out of the Egyptian courts as far as possible, and to 
encourage settlements in the traditional manner. 

1 This phrase is to be related to the tying of magical knots. Such 
a knot, tile rUt. is mucli dreaded in North Africa. E. Doutte, Magk et 
religion dans I'Ajriqut dn Xord. Algiers, 1908. pp. SS, 288 sqq. Cf. T. AV. 
Davies. Magic, Dicinalion. and Demonology, etc., London, 1898, p. 55. 

2 See G. \v. Freytag. Le.cicon Arahko-Latinum, s.v. (vol. li, 

p. 470). ^ ^ 

3 Ibid. s.v. JJotA (vol. i, p. 
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In cases of theft, the thief, or the whereabouts of the 
stolen propert\’, is often detenniiied by divination. Tlie 
man whose belongings have disappeared goes to a j'aklh 
who is skilled in that branch of magic known as tagzd. 
The fakih takes a number of small pebbles, beans, or the 
like, which he divides into four groups,^ and names thus : 
■» « I * , . . f H ^ He then pro- 

J ■ ■ J ■ ^ ■ i.j j 

nounces certain formulm, after which he is able to divine 
the sex and appearance of the thief. 

The thief being apprehended, he and the ovvner of the 
property appear before a council of sheykhs, who oblige 
the culprit to pay four times the value of the stolen 
property. If he i.s unable to pay this amount, his 
tribesmen must do it for him. 

Injuries done in fjuarrels are regularly atoned for b}^ 
the payment of a tine. On an appointed day both parties, 
generally accompanied by large numbers of their nearer 
kinsfolk, appear before one of tlie sheykhs wliose especial 
function it is to adjust these differences. The sheykh 
makes a close and careful scrutiny of the injuries done. 
He awards so much for a bruise, so much for a cut, and 
so on, and finally asse.sses the tvliolo at a total of so 
many sheep, or a cow, a camel, etc. Sometimes the 
offender pays his fine in coin, the sums usually ranging 

* This division into four ^'roup^ may he in sympathetic relation with 
the four cardinal points. It may also he pertinent to rem.ark that 
processes for the recovery of stolen or lost articles are trenerallv calleil 
Urhd, or “quadrature", in Africa ilinor. Cf. E. Doutte, op. cit., 

p. 1>G9. 

= It is difficult to ex[)lain the exact meaning of these words, or their 
pertinence. Hurr may signify here a " freeman " ; inki^ is the name of 
the geomantic figure which is often employed in the r/u/ t tr-raml. 

and is also called ; adi^th is a gieyisli sliaile; fluhJitn' comes 

presumably from jpA, and means “the airaiiger" or •■orderer" ; and, 

finally, gehhclr means the “Almighty", and is one of the commoner 
ninety-nine ‘‘names’* of God. 
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from £10 to £20. The offender generally paj’s without 
a murmur, which is the more remarkable as the sheykh 
is not, if rumour speak ti-uth, wholly insusceptible to 
bribes. The fine decided, a feast is made, at which the 
plaintiff and the defendant eat together. After this the 
breach is supposed to be — and in reality generally is — 
healed. In some directions the Bedawin show a great 
deal of power in ■' letting bygones be bygones ” 1 

The hearty cursing of one person by another naturally 
falls under the heading of personal injury, for its effects, 
in Bedawin eyes, are materially damaging, like those of 
the evil eye or of assault. The Aulad ‘Alj- commonh^ 
invoke curses on the father and mother of the person they 
are damning, with the word.s JjC»l jA.' or .aAj, 

C5 4. > • W •• 

“■ Thy mother be buried ! " “ Thy father be buried ! ” or 
else they name their adversary •“ dog “ or “ ass ” — 

or 1 If the matter is one which is serious 

enough to call for settlement — which in the vast majority 
of cases it is not — the oti'ender must slaughter a sheep for 
the man he has cursed. In most cases where sucli 
reparation is made, the aggressor has cursed a man older 
than himself, whose years entitled him to exceptional 
respect. 

Murderers are judged by the sheykhs. who impose 
a heavy fine, called lOg, dlah, upon the slayer. If the 
murder was intentional, the d\ah amounts to some £400 
in cash or cattle ; if accidental, £300 may suffice. It 
very naturallj’ results from the heaviness of these 
penalties that, in cases in which murder is committed by 
a poor family with few near kinsfolk, the compensation 
sought for is the life of the slayer or one of his relations. 
Cases of this sort easily develop into famih' feuds, which 
are only settled by the intervention of the sheykhs, who 
have a good deal of power in bringing about a satisfactory 
understanding in these cases. 
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8. Charms. 


As intimated above, cliarms plaj' a large part in the 
everyday life of the Aiilad ‘Aly. Not long before our 
arrival at Matruli a porverful sheykh — one of the three 
or four who OAvned a house — wished to know tvliere to 
dig a tvell. A wandering Algerian volunteered to select 
a propitious spot. He wrote a charm on a bit of paper, 
prayed over it, and cast it into the air. A strong breeze 
was blowing, and the scrap of paper was M'hirled away 
until it was cauglit in a bush. Tlie fuklJi instructed his 
employer to dig on this spot. He did so and found 
beneath it an old Byzantine cistern. Two months later 
the story was told me by the sheykh, who showed me the 
tvell and asked for the secret of the faklh’s skill. 

Love charms are common. These are ■written to order 
bj' a faklJt, and should contain both the lover's name and 
that of the beloved. Tlie Itegab n-hen finished is either 
worn by the former or placed by him secretly in the 
house of the latter. Sometimes, however, another dis- 
position is made of charms of this class. One was found 
while digging a water-hole on the beach of the harbour, 
and was written for a woman who sought to renew by 
its means the umning affections of her husband. The 
magic paper was nmapped in a bit of rag which was 
probably torn from tlie dress of the good -wife on whose 
behalf the charm tvas Muitten. or from the clothing of the 
indifferent husband ndiose affections she sought to recover. 
As this charm is typical of its class I give it here : ^ 


Obverse 


Ujc_j tJJl 
iCJl ..Ji JJi cOJl 

s'A- U rJJi riii cv! 


idli j d, 

J. A.J J 


•M ' ' M 

U 1 fcWw I 


1 For tl.e transcription .and translation of tin, charm I am indebted 
to Professor Charles C. Torrey. of Yale riiirersity. who courteouslv 
furnished me with a clear copy and an Entrhsh version. 
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Reverse 
(Very illegible. ) 



Translation of Obverse ; “ In the name of Allah, the Merciful, 
the Compassionate, and may Allah bless our Lord iMohanimad, 
and his family and companions, and give them peace. Allah be 
with thee ; there is no other God than He. 1 He is Allah. Say ; 
Allah is One ; He is the Enduring One ; He never begat nor 
was begotten ; nor has He any equal. In the name of Allah : 
What Allah wishes ! There is no God but Allah : 1 and to Allah 
must all request be made. In the name of Allah ; What He 
wishes ! Whoever is wise, it is from Allah. In the name of 
Allah ; What Allah wishes ! There is no resource nor power 
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except in Allali, the Exalted, the Great. Allah I | And (the) 
CommaiKl belongs to Allah.” 

iThe table here intervenes. _ 

And again : May Allah bless our Lord ^Mohammad, and his 
family and companions, and give them peace ! " ' 

9. Dreams, Lucka’ Daa's, Supernatural Being.s 

The Aulad ‘Aly are tirm believers in the significance of 
dreams. The Bedui who dreanrs of a cliild believes he is 
about to gain something : to dream of a crood man 
foretells a good month, and of a bad man an evil one. 
To dream of a beautiful woman signifies that not simply 
a montli but a whole year of pro.sperity awaits the 
dreamer ; contrariwise, an ugly tvoman betokens a 
bad year. 

Faith in lucky and unlucky clays is as firm as that in 
dreams. Wednesdays are held unlucky, as is the last 
Friday in each month. The 9th, 16th, and 19th of each 
month are very unlucky, but the 2nd. Sth, 14th, 18th, 
and 20th are correspondingly auspicious. 

Belief in the gamt, in gJiuls, ‘ojrits, etc., is universal, 
ihe ufj'its (afarlt, pi.) are some of them wicked 

and some of them helpful. Some are found in the fields, 
and they always lurk in the ashes of tires. If there is 
any connexion between these two ideas, it may be that 
they both go back to an ancient belief in the animation of 
growing things, the souls of which would haunt the 
places where their embodiments were consumed. The 
'afrits seem to have no personal names, nor do the Arabs 
profess to know whether they are male or female in their 
natuies. Those yulu/i-s who are adepts in magic, and are 

1 Professor Torrey points out that the gr.ammar .tihI spelling of this 
charm are not above rejiroach. In line 3, for example, the wotd 

is written j.^1^ in the original (the classical form would be ll^). 
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called fukaha ruhanlah} can control ‘afrits 

by reading the proper spells. The gann are the devils 
who possess fools and madmen, and it is not wise, even in 
jest, to call a wild or reckless Arab magniin. 

Monsters of a supernatural character are brought to 
haunt the waste places of the high desert and the sea. 
In the latter are strange creatures like camels, which 
appear but rarely, and Mr. Harding King was informed 
bj" one of our men that sometimes there emerged from 
the tide a cow-like animal of terrifying aspect and 
proportions. If this monster breathed in the face of 
anyone the person died at once. This statement is of 
some interest, for it suggests the ancient accounts 
of a famous Libyan monster, the Catobleps 
of antiquity. Aelian, and the Byzantine poetaster Phile 
(or Philes) after him, have left us ample accounts of this 
perilous beast.- Its aspect was to some degree that of 
a bull, yet it had on its spine and along its nose a bristly 
crest ; from beneath great shaggy brows glared its 
ferocious and bloodshot little eyes, which struck cold 
terror into the beholder. So virulent and noxious was 
its breath that if it breathed upon a man he died 
straightway — 

irvevfia ^dpi/770? eK fieffov 
'O^sioffapis ical ^pofiov TreirXrjcrixeL’ov. 

’Ev (V avaiTviovTa aWa 7’ el 
/Jeti’to? KaKOvrai, Kal aifxoplaK a/na 
S'TTaapo'i'i re Trlirrei ipdapjiKoli irapavTiKa.^ 

' For the control of the ijann by the spiritual power denoted by the 
word , ruhilmrih, see E. Doutte, op. cit., p. 249. 

- Aelian, Di Anunuhinis. vii, 5: rinle, De Aiiinm/iuin Propritlale, 
ed. de I’auw, Utrecht. 1730. pp. ITS sqq. : cf. Ale.xander Alyndius, 
ap. Athenaium, v .ynh fitn/n. The last-iiaiued writer explained the 
Catobleps as a tJorgon, likened it to a sheep, and declared that it killed 
b_v its glance. 

" Phile, loc. cit., v, 21 sqq. 
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I may conclude this note upon the superstitions of the 
Aulad ‘Aly at MatrCdi rvith a word on tiieir conception of 
meteorites. Tiiey believe that the number of unfixed 
stars corresponds to the tally of all living creatures on 
the face of the earth, and that the falling of one of these 
stars signifies the death of some animal. In this their 
belief differs from that of the Egyptian pea'-antry. among 
whom it is commonly held that a falling star is a bolt 
launched by God against one of the evil ijanii — wherefore 
the pious exclaim, at sight of such a star, '■ May God 
transfix the enem}' of Religion ! '' 

10. Mourning 

At funerals the M'omen put off the broad red girdles 
they commonl}" wear, and as a sign of mourning M'ear 
M’hite ones in their stead. Further, they sew up their 
silver ornaments in leather and cut their hair short. The 
mourning period is a year long. 

11. Sheykh Sidi -Awam 

Mention has in the course of this aiticle more than 
once been made to Sheykh Sidi ‘A warn. - \ . This 

pensonage is in great repute at Marsa Matridi and 
throughout the surrounding country. A tribe of the 
Aulad ‘Aly, the Kabilah-t ‘Awamah, which has three 
“ houses ”, even takes its name from this saint. Tlie 
reputed burial-place of Sidi ‘Awam lies to the westward 
of the little settlement (which is of very recent growth) 
among the sand-dunes opposite the harbour entrance. 
There the Egyptian ivakf, at the instigation of ‘Abbas II, 
some years ago erected a small mosiiue, where was before 
merely the saint's grave with its rude enclosure wall of 
dry -laid stones. 

The story of Sidi Awam, as collected bv one of my 
men, is as follows : — 
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“ Once upon a time there was a pious fisherman named SidI 
‘Awam who lived at Matruh. He had a little felucca, in which 
he used to go fishing. He had always the best of luck and used 
to make marvellous catches. In those days there also lived at 
^latruh a wicked Jew, who wondered at Sidi ‘Awiiin’s great 
catches, and envied him because of them. He thought that he 
would also turn fisherman, so, in imitation of the pious hWam, 
he built himself a little felucca. Then the two went fishing. 
They went out together, but the wicked Jew caught nothing, 
while Sidl ‘Awam brimmed his boat to the gunwales with 
beautiful fish. This happened a number of times, until the 
Jew became enraged and slew Sidi ‘Awam. But the Arabs 
found this out, and they buried the good Sidi ‘Awfim with 
lamentations in the place where his mosque now stands. And 
they took the Jew and slew him ; and him they buried on the 
isle in the lagoon east of the harbour, which isle is to this day 
called the Gezirah-t el-Yahiidy.” 

I learnt from another source that Sidi ‘Awam wms 
supposed to have come to Matrfih in a boat “ from the 
west”; that he was ever held, even in his lifetime, to 
have been a ^vall| : and that he died a natural death. 
The informant from whom I had this version accounted 
for the name of the Gezirah-t el-Yahiidy by saj ing that 
in old times there lived on the islet two Jews, who were 
goldsmiths. He added that these Jews wex'e called ‘Ishak 
and Hugah (?). He could give no account of their death. 
Some of our local workmen of the expedition pointed out 
a ruinous cairn on the islet as the grave of the Jew (or 
Jews), from whom the place was named. 

Legends apart, Sidi ‘Awam in his grave is to-day the 
chief personage, under Allah, at ilarsa Ylatruh. The 
Bedawin swear by him as readily as by God, after which 
they slaughter something for the poor in ratification of 
the oath. The numerous Arabs who visit this tomb 
firmly believe that terrible misfortune will inevitably 
overtake the man who swears falsely by the saint. 
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Childless women desiring offspring visit the Sheykh’s 
tomb, and there, with rice, barley, and a slaughtered 
sheep, make a feast for the poor, while the annual moled, 
or birthday festival of the uxdy, i.s the chief event in the 
local calendar. 

The moled comes at the time of the spring harvest, 
about the middle of May. The pious elders of the Arabs 
announce to the people the date of the hioled. to which 
the Bedawin flock from east and west. On the day of 
the moled the commencement of the festival is proclaimed 
by the solemn beating of a great drum. A great fanfaslah 
then takes place. There are horse-races, an inces.sant tiring 
of guns and pistols, a continuous ululu-ing on the part of 
the women, and a great deal of dancing. The festivities 
last from sunrise to sundown, and conclude with a whole- 
sale slaughter of sheep, which are consumed by the visitors. 
During the two succeeding days there is much praying in 
the mosque, until finally the a.ssembly melts and dwindles 
away, not to meet again until the following year. 

It would be rash, on such slight indications as are 
afforded by the above data, to a.ssume that in the cult of 
Sheykh SidI ‘Awam we are confronted with a survival 
from a pre-Islamic epoch. At the same time certain 
features in the account .sriuare well with such a supposition. 
The brimming boatloads of fish, the coincidence of the 
saint’s anniversary with the spring harvest, the story of 
his violent death, and his power to gi'ant offspring to 
sterile women are all consonant with the theory that in 
pagan times, the good Widy may have existed as one of 
those harvest-gods such as survive to-day in Syria, where 
one finds numerous local St. Georges, etc., of pagan 
origin, whom both Christians and Moslems delight to 
honour.! In this connexion it is pertinent to remark that 

! J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bowjh-, vol. li, “Taboo and the Penis of 
the Soul,” p. 69. 
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the patron saint of Kuft, in Upper Egypt, is called Sidi 
Mohammed el- Awamy, and that his cult contains a 
number of survivals from the old god of the town, Min 
of Coptos. It is possible that a closer examination of the 
rites and practices based on the local beliefs at Matruh 
may prove that to a similar extent Sidi ‘Awam is the 
modern representative of a pagan predecessor. 


^ The name 


4 1 


IS a derivative of 


I 


and means ‘‘ swimmer 
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TABLES FOR FINDING THE MEAN PLACE OF THE 
PLANET SATURN 

By J. F. fleet. I.C.S. (Retd.), Ph.D., C.I.E. 

TN examining the astrological details of the date in 
Saka 380 (p. 482 above), I had to work out the 
bases for tables, and to make parts of the tables them- 
selves, for finding the mean place of the planet Saturn, 
that is, his mean longitude, according to the first Arya- 
Siddhanta and the Original and Present Surva Siddhantas. 
It has seemed useful to complete the tables and publish 
them, with examples of the use of them, so that they may 
be available for any future work of the same kind.^ At 
the same time, I seek to give them an interest by attaching 
some general remarks and showing the bases from which 
they have been made. 

GEXER.\L REM.iRKS 

The starting-point of my tables is the beginning of the 
Kaliyuga era in B.C. 3102, when, according to the Hindu 
astronomy, there was the latest recurrence of a conjunction 
of all the planets (including the sun and the moon), by 
their mean longitudes, at the initial point of the Hindu 
sphere, namely, the point 0 of the sidereal sign MOsha 
(Aries).- According to the First Arya-Siddhanta this 

^ Tables by Professor Jacobi (on quite different lines) for finding' both 
tlie mean and the true places of all the planets according to the Present 
Surya-Siddhanta, are being published iu the Epi*jmphia IncUcn, vol. 1*2, 
p. 79 tf. I had not seen these when m 3 ' paper in question was written. 
Professor Jacobi's process is a shorter one, as a result of much work 
done by him iu making his tables. But his tables do not make mine 
unnecessart’, even for the Present Sur 3 ’a-Siddhanta ; in the first place, 
because we want for an\' time before about a.d. 1000 a much earlier 
guide than that work ; and secondU*, because the 3 ' do not give the ver}’ 
close results which are to be got from m 3 ' tables. 

- On this matter see m 3 ’ paper on the Kalu'uga in JRAS, 1911, p. 493. 
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conjunction was at mean sunrise. 6.0 a. in., for the prime 
meridian of Laiika-Ujjain. on IS February in the said 
year. According to the two Surya Siddhantas it rvas at 
the preceding midnight. 

The years in my tables are the mean sidereal solar 
years of the Kaliyuga : and, as a first step in using the 
tables, for an\' given year of the Saka or any other 
Hindu era, or of our era. we must take the corresponding 
year of the Kaliyuga.^ Each year is the period in which 
the sun by mean motion travels round the circle of the 
heavens from the point 0 of the sign Mesha back to the 
same point. The length of this year differs slightly 
according to each of the three authorities, as a result of the 
difference in the number of days assigned bv them (see 
farther on, under the Bases) to the exeUfjmo-s or calculative 
period of 4,320,000 years which constitutes the Yuga, 
Mahayuga, or Chaturyuga, the cycle of Four Ages. The 


lengths of the j’ears are as follow.s 
days 

d 

h 

o 

m 

s 

First Arya-S. . 365'25cSGS05 

= 365 

6 

12 

30 

Original Surya-S. 365'25875 

= 365 

6 

12 

36 

Present Surya-S. 365’2587564Si 

= 865 

6 

12 

36'56 


The days are mean natural or civil days, each of 
exactly twenty-four hours. For calculative purposes 
they run from mean sunrise to mean sunri.se according 
to the First Arya-Siddhanta, and from the preceding mid- 
night to midnight according to the two Surya Siddlmntas. 
But for ordinary use the Hindu day runs from true 
sunrise to true sunrise according to both the schools. 

The revolution of Saturn is his journey round the 
heavens, through the twelve signs of the zodiac and the 
twenty-seven nnh>iluitras or "lunar mansions”, from 

e might, of course, la\ clown as an additive constant the place of 
Saturn, according to each of the three anthorities, for the beginnin 
of the Saka era in a,i>. 7S, or tor any other c-ho>en time, and then wor 
tor only the remaining yeais. But in my opinion little, if anything, is 
really gained by that method. 


to AiJ 
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the point 0 of the sign Mesha back to the same point. 
His revolution and longitude are, of course, geocentric ; 
the earth being regarded as the centre of the universe 
in the Hindu astronomy. 

From Table I, which gives Saturn’s mean yearh^ 
motion, we get, as the first .step in anj' working, the 
number of revolutions completed bj^ him, and, over and 
above that, his mean place or longitude in signs, degrees, 
minutes, and seconds, reckoned from the point 0 of 
He.sha, at the moment of the mean Mesha-sariikranti, or 
entrance of the sun into Mesha, of the given year; that 
is, at the moment of the mean vernal equinox, which 
is the astronomical beginning of the j'ear. The date and 
time of that moment may be ascertained from Sewell and 
Dikshit's Indian Calendar, table 1, taken with the 
intervals between the true and mean Mesha-sanikrantis 
o-iven on p. 12, and Sewell’s Indian Chronology, tables 17 
and 38, A, and p. 57. It is not always necessary to 
reduce Saturn’s place at that moment to his place at mean 
sunrise on that same day, as I have done in Example 1 
below (p. 750): but it is generally useful to do so: 
especially if we are likely to work for more days than 
one in one and the same year. 

In using Table I, the seconds in the first nine years 
may be turned into even numbers by rejecting anything 
up to ’5 and taking anything over '5 as 1 to be added to 
the integral number. 

Table II, which gives Saturn’s mean daily motion and 
supplies what is wanted for finding his mean place or 
longitude at any subsequent time in the same year, is 
in two parts : A, for general use, with the seconds treated 
on those same lines ; and B, for closer work, with the 
actual seconds to three places of decimals, determined by 
rejecting anything up to ‘0005 and treating anything 
over tliat as 1 to be added to the third figure. 

Eesults worked from Table I with the seconds treated 

48 


JRAS. 1915. 
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as indicated abov’e and TaWe II, part A, will be close 
enough for all general purposes. But, if it is ever 
necessary, — as, for instance, if a resulting place is very 
near to tlie beginning of a sign or a nnksltiitra, when 
a few seconds of arc may make a ditlerence in the sign 
or the naksludru : or if a resulting time is very near to 
sunrise, when a few minutes of time or seconds of arc 
may make a diti’erence in the day, — to get a still closer 
result, then we must work with the decimals given iir 
Table I and Table II, part B, and must also use actual 
minutes and seconds, instead of even minutes, in the time 
of the Mesha-samkranti : in short, we must then work 
with e.vactness all through. 

Means may perhaps be added hereafter for finding the 
true place of Saturn, that is, his true or apparent 
longitude. But that does not seem necessary at present : 
there are various indications that the mean places are the 
right ones to take for the planets down to at any rate 
about A.D. 1000. And certainly, if a statement about any 
planet is found to be correct for its mean place though 
not for its true place, we need not condemn the statement 
on that account. 

In addition to the details given in the next section, 
wliich explains the bases of my tables, the following may 
be noted here : — 

The period of Saturn, the tune in which he makes one 
revolution, works out according to the three authorities 
as follows ; — 

First Arya-S. . . 107(!(i-0G4G.5434S9... days. 

Original Surya-S, . 107GG-OGG7012.3G:i... 

Present Surya-S. . 107G5'773074G1.‘18... 

In terms of the mean Julian year of 365-25 days, these 
figures represent — 

First Arya-S. . . 29-4758785882... 

Original Surj^a-S. . 29-4758841922... 

Present Surya-S. . 29-4750802864... 


years. 
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These cannot be expressed exactly in years, months, 
and days, because our months have not a uniform number 
of days. But, with the month taken at 365’25-hl2 = 
30'4375 days, they represent (say) — 


First Arya-S. . 

• 293’. 

5 m. 

21-62715d. 

Original Surya-S. 

. 29y. 

5ra. 

21-62920d. 

Present Surya-S. 

• 29y. 

5m. 

21-33557d. 


The periods given above are geocentric, as has already 
been said. Modern science gives the period of Saturn’s 
sidereal revolution round the sun as — 

10759'2198 days,^ = 29‘457... years. 

Slightly better Hindu approximations were got by 
Lalla and the person who devised the corrections for the 
Present Surya-Siddhanta ; see pp. 747, 750, below. Of 
these, Lalla’s result was the nearer, but only by a little 
more than three minutes : this is due to his exeligmos 
being shorter by 328 days. 


Base.s of the Tables 


First Arya-Siddhanta 

By this name is meant the Aiyabhatiya, which was 
written b}’ Aiyabhata at Kusumapura, i.e. Pataliputra, 
Patna, in or soon after A.D, 499.” The text, with the 
commentary by Paramadisvara, has been edited by 
Professor Kern (Leiden, 1874). Its elements in this 
matter are : — 

146,564 revolutions of Saturn in the Yuga of 4,320,000 
years comprising 1,577,917,500 days. 

The mean yearly motion is — 


146564 X 300’ 
4320000 


12“-2136 = 12 = 


12' 49-''2 


^ Lockyer, Eltniei^inry Lessons in Asfi'onomi/ (19U7), p. 350. 
2 See my paper in JRAS, 1911, p. 110. 
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The mean daily motion is — 


146564 X 360“ x 60' 
1577917500 


2'-0063041318... 


= 2' 0"-3782479122... 

Saturn’s period of revolution has been given on p. 744 
above. A sign being one twelfth of a revolution, and 
a nakshatra being one twenty -seventh of the same,^ it 
follows that he spends — 
in one sign . 897T720545290... days,= 

2'4563232156... Julian year.s, or(say) — 


2y. 5m. 14'48455d. ; and — 


in one nakshatra 398'7431353402... days, or (say) — 
39Sd. 17 h. 50 11490 m. 

Lalla, who was the exponent of Aryabhata and seems 
to have written in the period a.d. 600-650, introduced 
certain bijas or corrections for the mean motions of all the 
planets, to be applied to the First Arya-Siddhanta with 
effect from the year Saka 420 expired, so as to bring 
their calculated places into agreement with their places as 
determined by observation.- In the case of Saturn he 
20 ' 

added =4"'8, by which he raised the mean yearly 


motion from 12“ 12' 49"'2 to 12’ 12' 54". Since one 
revolution in 4,320,000 years would represent 0"‘3 mean 
yearly motion, and 4 8 divdded by 0 3 = 16, this bija had 
the effect of increasing the revolutions of Saturn in such 
a period from 146,564 to 146,580;® and (since the number 
of days in the exeligmos remained the same) of increasing 
also the mean daily motion, and of shortening the period 
of revolution. Thus, according to Lalla, — 

The mean yearly motion became — 


146580x360“ 

^ 320000 ^^ 


12’-215 = 12“ 12' 54" 


^ That is, according to the equal-space system, by wliich each 
nahahatra measures 13’ 20'. 

- See his Srshyadhivriddhida, ed. Sudhakara Dvivedi, Benares, 1880, 
p. 10, verses 59, 60 ; p. 50, verses 18. 19. 

^ Lalla, however, did not put his corrections in this shape. 
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The mean daily motion became — 


146580x360^ X 60' 
1577917500 


= 2'-0065231547... 

= 2' 0''-3913892836... 


And Saturn’s period of revolution became — 
1577917500 

— ——— ~ = 10764-8894801473... days 
14bo80 

= 29 47266 11 366... Julian years 
or (say) 29 5 m. 20‘45198d. 

The place of Saturn according to Lalla is got by adding 
4'''8 for each year after Saka 420 expired, = Kaliyuga 
3599 expired, to his place as found according to the First 
Arya-Siddhanta. 

Original Shrya-Siddhanta 

This Avork is onl}’ known from Varaliamilhra’s state- 
ments about it in his Pafichasiddhantika, which was 
written about a.d. 550.^ The Siddlianta itself (its author 
is not known) seems to date from much about the same 
time Avith the First Arya-Siddhanta, but is perhaps rather 
earlier than that Avork. The Panchasiddliantika has been 
edited by Dr. Thibaut and the Mahamahopadhyaya 
Sudhakara Dvivedi, with a San.skrit commentary by the 
editors and an English translation (Benares, 1889). Here 
the elements are : — 

146,564 revolutions of Saturn in 4,320,000 years 
comprising 1,577,917,800 days." 

^ There is a very U'^eful pai>er on the Original Surya-Siddhanta, by 
Sh. B. Oikshit. in the Indian Antiquary, vol. 19 ilSOO), p. 45. It seems 
likely that the text of the work might be found in Burma or Arakan, 
as it has been followed there down to quite recent times: see, e.g. , 
Sir Alfred Irwin’s Burmese and Arahanest Cahndars (1009), p. 3, and his 

Elements of the Burmese Calendar from a.d. 638 to 1752 ’’ in/ad. 

1910, p. 289. 

- The actual exfUqmos or calculative period of this work is one of 
180,000 years comprising 05,746,575 days : and the numbers of the 
revolutions of the planets are not stated in actual words. The editors 
have worked out tlie numbers of the revolutions for tlie longer ^ xeligmos 
from the details given in Pafichasiddhantika, chapter 16 ; see trans., 
p. 91 ; comment., p. 88; introd., p. 19. 
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The number of revolutions being the same, the mean 
yearly motion is also exactly the same as by the First 
Arya-Siddhanta ; viz. — 


146564x360^ 

432M)0^ 


12-2136 = 12^ 12' 49'''2 ; 


and so the place of Saturn according to this work at the 
beginning of a j-ear ditiers from his place according to the 
F.A.S. onlj’ in proiiortioii to the time by which the mean 
Mesha-sariikranti of this woi'k ditiers from that of the 
mean Mesha-sariikranti of the F.A.S. 

The number of dai’s being moi-e bv 300, the mean daily 
motion is slightly le.ss, viz. — 


146564 X 360° x 60' 
1577917800 


= 2'-0063037504.,. . 

= 2'- 0"-3782250252... 


Saturn’s period has been given on p. 744 above. It 
follows that he spends — 


in one sign . 897T722251030... day/ 5 ,= 

2'45C3236826... Julian years, or (say » — 
2y. 5m. 14-4S473d. ; and— 

in one nakshcdra 398-7432] 11569... davs, or (sav) 

398d. 171). 50-22407 m. 


Present Surya-Siddhanta 

This work is well known from the translation bv 
E. Bui-ges.s, M'ith Whitney's invaluable notes, published in 
the Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. 6 (1860 ). 
pp. 141-498.1 Itstext.with the commentary by Kangaiifitha. 
has been given by F. E. Hall a)id Pandit Bajni Deva Sasti i 
in the Bibliotheca Indica series (Calcutta. 1859) and by 
Pandit Hari Shankar (Benai-es. 1881 ). It is not known 
when and by whom the work was written. But. as was 
pointed out bj hitne^ (h>c. cit.. p. 424), it.s e'eiieral svstem 

' There is also a translation. Avitli a few note-, i,v Fandit Banu Peva 
Sastri (Calcutta. IStil). 
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is older than tliat of Bhaskaracharya’s Siddhantasiromani 
(written A.D. 1150). And Sh. B. Dikshit has said that it 
superseded the Original Surya-Siddhanta probabh' not 
later than A.D. 1000.^ Bhattotpala, writing his com- 
mentary on the Brihat-Saihliita, chapter 2, at some time 
about A.D. 966, does not seem to quote there any of the 
elements in which the Present differs from the Original 
Surya-Siddhanta. According to this work, the elements 
in our present matter are : — 

146,568 revolutions of Saturn in 4,320,000 years 
comprising 1,577,917,828 da\-s; Avhich figures increase 
the yearly and dail}’ motion and shorten the pei’iod of 
revolution. 

The mean yearly motion i.s — 


146568 x360^ 
4320000 


12’-214 = 12" 12' 50'’4 


The mean daily motion is — 


146568 x360^x60' 
1577917828 


2'-0063584705... 


= 2' 0"-38 150823 14... 


Saturn’s period has been given on p. 744 above. It 
follows that he spends — 
in one sign . 897'1477562178... days, = 

2'4562566905... Julian years, or (say) — 
2 jl 5m. 14'46026d. ; and — 

in one nakshatra 398'7323360968... days, or (say) — 
398d. 17h. 34-50398m. 


Tlie elements of the Present Surya-Siddhanta, that is, 
its number of days for the 4,320,000 years and its numbers 
of the revolutions of the planets in that period, may be 
regarded as the results of hijas or corrections applied to 
the Original Stiiya-Siddhanta. To the Present Surya- 
Siddhanta itself certain hljns were applied in the fifteenth 
century, with etlect from the beginning of the Kaliyuga ; 


^ livlbtn CnJf-mlar, p. 8. 
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and by one of them the nninher of revointions of Saturn 
was raised to 146,580 in the exeligmos of the same number 
of years and daysd 
This further raised — 

tlie mean yearly motion to 12’‘215= 12 12' 54 ". and 

the mean daily motion to 2' 0"'39 13642560... : 
and reduced — 

the period of revolution to 10764'8917178332... dat-s. 

The place of Saturn according to this hljn is got by 
adding 3"'6 for each year, from the beginning of the 
Kaliyuga, to his place as found according to the Pre.sent 
S fi r y a - S i d d h a n t a . 

Example.s 

The place of Saturn means here his place by mean 
motion ; that is, bis mean longitude. 

The times are for mean sunrise, 6.0 a.m., at Ujjain, the 
Hindu Greenwich. 

The nakshatras are taken according to the equal-space 
system, by which each of them measures 13' 20'.'^ 

1. What wa.s the place of Saturn, according to the 
First Arya-Siddhanta, at mean sunrise on 25 August, 
A.D. 458, on which day there began the titlii Asvina sukla 1, 
Saka 380 expired ? 

Saka 380 expired being the Kaliyuga t ear 3551) 
expired, we proceed as follows: omitting the revolutions 
as not being wanted for present purposes, but bearing 

■ For a useful note on tlie-e Sh. B. DiksliitA Ilhfirrifli/n- 

J Ijut rrj or '‘History of IiKli.rn Astionomy.''' p. IS4, tVho devised 

tliese Purrections. is not known ; lint they are stated in the sliape nt the 
resulting nunihers of the revolutions, in the llakaranda, a work eoinposed 
hy an antlior of that same name, a resident of Benares, who is believed 
to have written it in .i.n. I47.S. It seems to he <inlv Iiy a eoineidenpe 
tliat the nninher of revolutions thus a-sigiied to Satin n, viz , 14t).,-),SU, is 
the same with that which results from the eorreotion for .Saturn applied 
by Lalla to the Fii ~t Aiia-Siddliaiita. 

- For the nepes^ury details of the iirik^liHl rfn, appoidintr to both this 
system and the two systems of nneijual s[iHces, see Sewell’s liididli 
Chroiiolorjy, table i'l. 
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in mind that every twelve signs add one more revolution, 
and we have to take into account here only the excess 
over the revolutions : — 


By Table I, col. A : — 


s 

C 



years ; 3000 . . 9 

11 

0 

0 

500 . . 11 

16 

50 

0 

50 . . S 

10 

41 

0 

9 . . 3 

19 

55 

23 

Place of Saturn at mean Me.sha- 




samkranti, Saka 380 expired, on 




20 March, A.D. 458, at 15h. 27m. . 8 

28 

26 

23 

We reduce this for mean sunrise on that 

same day 

by 

deducting his motion for 15h. 27m., or say 

15h. 

24 m. 

, at 

1 hour = 5" and 12 minutes= 1", = 77", = 1' 

17":- 

— 


from .... 8 

28 

26 

23 

deduct for 15h. 24m. . 


1 

17 

Place of Saturn at mean sunrise on 




20 ilarch, a.d. 458 .... 8 

28 

25 

6 

Since 20 March is the day 79 of the year 

A.D. 

458, and 

25 August is the day 237, we proceed for 237 — 

79 = 158 

davs, which tvill take us from any particular moment (in 

this case, mean sunrise') on 20 March to the 

same moment 

on 25 August : — 




to .... 8 

28 

25 

6 

add for days (Table II, 




part A) : — 




days: 100 

O 

20 

38 

50 

1 

40 

19 

8 


16 

3 

Place of Saturn at mean sunri.se on 




25 August, A.D. 458 ... 9 

3 

42 

6 


Accordingly, at mean sunri.se on the given dar*. Saturn 
had completed nine .signs of hi.s current revolution, and 
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I. Mean yearly motion 





A 





B 



First Arya axd Ork.ixal ■ 
SuRYA SiDDHAXTAS 

Pkls 

ENT SeRYA SiDDHANTA 

years 

r 




•• 

r 

S 


■ 


1 



12 

12 

49-2 ■ 



12 

12 

50-4 

2 



24 

25 

38-4 



24 

25 

40-8 

3 


1 

6 

38 ■ 

2 7 6 


1 

6 

38 

31-2 

4 


1 

18 

51 

16-8 


1 

18 

51 

21-6 

5 


2 

1 

4 

60 


2 

1 

4 

12-0 

6 


2 

13 

16 ; 55-2 ■ 


2 

13 

17 

2-4 

7 


2 

25 

29 

44-4 


2 

25 

29 

52-8 

8 


3 

7 

42 : 

33-6 . 


3 

t 

42 

43-2 

9 


3 

19 

55 ; 

22-8 


3 

19 

55 

33-6 

10 


4 

2 

8 : 

120 , 


4 

0 

8 

24 0 

20 


8 

4 

16 , 

24 0 ■ 


8 

4 

16 

480 

30 

1 

0 

6 

24 : 

360 

1 

0 

6 

25 

12-0 

40 

1 

4 

8 

32 

48-0 

1 

4 

8 

33 

36-0 

50 

1 

8 

10 

41 

00 

1 

8 

10 

42 

0 0 

60 

2 

0 

12 

49 

120 

2 

0 

12 

50 

24'0 

70 

2 

4 

14 

57 

24-0 

2 

4 

14 

58 

48-0 

80 

2 

8 

17 

5 

36 0 

2 

8 

17 

t 

12 0 

90 

3 

0 

19 

13 

480 

3 

0 

19 

15 

3 6 0 

100 

3 

4 

21 

0 2 

00 ' 

3 

4 

21 

24 

0-0 

200 

6 

9 

12 

44 

00 

(i 

9 

12 

48 

0-0 

300 

10 

2 

4 

6 

0-0 

10 

2 

4 

12 

00 

400 

13 

6 

25 

28 

00 

13 

6 

25 

36 

0-0 

500 

16 

11 

16 

50 

00 . 

16 

11 

17 

0 

0-0 

600 

20 

4 

8 

12 

00 

20 

4 

8 

24 

00 

700 

23 

S 

29 

34 

00 

23 

8 

29 

48 

0-0 

800 

27 : 

1 

20 

56 

00 

27 

1 

21 

12 

. 00 

900 

30 

« 

12 

18 

0 0 

30 

6 

12 

36 

0-0 

1000 

33 

11 

*■> 

O 

40 

00 

33 

1 1 

4 

0 

0-0 

2000 

67 

10 

7 

20 

00 

67 

10 

8 

0 

00 

3000 

101 

9 

11 

0 

00 

101 

9 

12 

0 

0-0 

4000 

135 

8 

14 

40 

0 0 

1 35 

8 

16 

0 

00 

5000 

169 

7 

18 

20 

00 

169 

I ( 

! 

20 

0 

0 0 
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II. Mean daily motion 

A. For all the three Siddhantas : with even seconds. 


For part.s of a daj’, 1 hour = 5" ;. 12 minutes = 1''. 


days 

0 

• 

' I " days 

I 

' 

days 

o t n 

days 

, 1 , . 

1 


2 

0 6 

12 2 ; 

20 

40 ' 8 

70 

2 

20 26» 

2 


4 

1 7 

14 3i 

30 

1 0 11 

80 

2 

40 30b 

3 


6 

1| 8 

16 3' 

40 

1'20 15 

90 

3 

0 34 

4 

8 

2 9 

18 3 

50 

1:40 19 

100 

3 

20 38 

5 

10 

2 10 

20 4 

60 

2 . 0 23 

200 

6 

41 16 







300 

10 

1 53‘= 


^ For the Present Sur 3 'a-Siddhanta, the seconds here are 27. 
'* For the P.S.S., the seconds here are .SI. 

' For the P. S.S., the seconds here are 54. 


B. For the separate Siddhantas : with actual seconds. 




First 

Ary.\ Original 

SURYA 

Present Surya 

days 



■' ■ ° 1 

' 

" 

C 

' ! 

" 

1 

1 

2 

0-378 1: 

2 

0-378 


2 

0-382 

2 

i 

4 

0-756 ;i 


0756 


4 

0-763 

3 


6 

1-135 1 

6 ' 

1-135 

1 

6 

1-145 

4 


8 

1-513 i 

8 i 

1-513 


8 

1-526 

5 


10 

1-891 ■ 

10 

1-891 


10 

1-908 

6 


12 

2-269 ' 

12 

2-269 


12 

2-289 

7 

i 

14 

2-648 ,i 

14 ' 

2-648 


14 

2-671 

8 


16 

3-026 i| 

16 ; 

3-026 


16 

3-052 

9 


18 

3-404 ' 

18 ' 

3-404 


IS 

3-434 

10 


20 

3-782 i 

1 20 

3-782 


20 

3-815 

20 


40 

7-565 i 

1 40 

7-565 


40 

7-630 

30 

1 

0 

11-347 1 

i ^ ' 

11-347 

1 

0 

11-445 

40 

1 

20 

15-130 ! 1 

' 20 

15-129 

1 

20 

15-260 

50 

1 

: 40 

18-912 ' 1 

1 40 ^ 

18-911 

1 

40 

19-075 

60 

2 

0 

22-695 2 

: 0 

22-694 

2 

0 

22-890 

70 

2 

20 

26-477 ; 2 

i 20 

26-476 

0 

20 

26-706 

80 

2 

40 

30-260 2 

i 40 

30-258 

2 

40 

30-521 

90 

3 

0 

34-042 3 

0 

34-040 

3 

0 

34-336 

100 

3 

20 

37-825 , 3 

20 

37-823 

3 

20 

88-151 

200 

6 

41 

15-650 6 

41 

15-645 

6 

41 

16-302 

300 

10 

1 

53-474 10 

1 

53-468 

10 

1 

54-452 
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was at the point 3' 42' 6" of the tenth sign Makara 
(Capricornus'). 

Also, since 9’3° = 2T3\ and the naL-shutra Uttara- 
Ashaclha begins at 266” 40' and ends at 280”. lie was 
at the point 273'" 42' 6'' — 266” 40'= 7' 2' 6" of that 
nakshatra. 


2. When, according to the J'irst Arya-Siddhanta, did 
Saturn enter the nakshatra Uttara-Ashadha, in which, 
as we have found above, he was on 25 August, a.d. 458, 
in Saka 380 expired ? 

It is seen almost at a glance that this must have been 
before the beginning of Saka 380 expired, and in the 
preceding year. Accordingly, we proceed as follows : — 


From Example 1 : — 


Place of Saturn at mean llesha- 

S : 



saihkranti, Saka 380 expired 

8 28 

26 

23 

deduct mean yearly motion for 




one year (Table I, col. A) 

12 

12 

49 

Place of Saturn at mean Mesha- 




sarhkranti, Saka 379 expired, on 
20 March, a.d. 457, at 9h. 14m. 

8 16 

13 

34 

deduct for 9h. 14m., or say 




9h. 12m,, at Ih. = 5" and 
12m. = 1" . 



46 

Place of Saturn at mean sunrise on 




20 March, a.d. 457 

8 16 

12 

48 

Since 8’ 16” = 256’, and Uttara-Ashadha begins 

at 

266" 40',— 




from ..... 

deduct place at mean sunrise 

266 

40 

0 

on 20 March; A.D. 457 . 

256 

12 

48 

remainder .... 

10 

27 

12 
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This remainder is the distance which Saturn then had 
to go to enter IJttara-Ashadha. It amounts to 627' 12", 
which, at 2' per day, represents roughly (but appreciably 
less than) 3131 days. We try for 312 days : — 

distance to go . . . 10 27 12 

deduct for days (Table II, 
part A) : — 

days; 300 .. . 10 1 53 

10 . . . 20 4 

2 . . . 4 1 

10 25 58 

remainder still to go . . 1 14 

This remainder being less than the mean motion for one 
day, viz. 2', we see that we have got tlie right day. 

Now, 20 March being the day 79 of the year a.d. 457, 
we have 79 + 312 = 391 — 365 = 26, which takes us from 
any particular moment (in this case, mean sunrise) on 
20 March, a.d. 457, to the same moment on 26 January, 
A.D. 458. Accordingly, we have : — 

2 t It 

Place of Saturn at mean sunrise on 


20 March, A.D. 457 

256 

12 

48 

add for 312 days, as above . 

10 

25 

58 

Place of Saturn at mean sunrise on 




26 Januai'v, A.D. 458 

266 

38 

46 


Saturn then still had to go 1' 14", or say 1' 15", to enter 
Uttara-Ashadha : and at 5" per hour this represents 
75 + 5 = 15 hours. 

Accordingly, he entered Uttara-Ashadha at 15 hours 
after mean sunrise on 26 January, A.D. 458. 

3. In the same period, and again according to the First 
Aiya-Siddhanta, on what day did Saturn leave Uttara- 
Ashadha and enter the next nakshahxt Sravana ? 
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This can be got from what we have worked under 
Example 2, thus : — 

We have found thei-e that Saturn entered Uttara- 
Ashadha at 15 hours after mean sunrise on 26 January, 
A.D. 458. 

His time in each nakshatra (see p. 746 above) is 
398d. I7h. 50T1490m. 

d h m 

to day and time in January, 


A.D. 458 . 


. 26 

15 

0 

add for one nakshatra 


. 398 

17 

50 



425 

8 

50 

deduct days — 





in A.D. 458 

365 




in Jan., A.D. 459 

31 




in Feb., 

28 

= 424 



remainder . 


1 

8 

50 


That is, he left Uttara-Ashaclha and entered Sravana 
at Sh. 50 m. after mean sunrise on the day 1 after 
28 February, that is, on 1 March, A.D. 459. 

Remark . — By actual working from tlie mean Mesha- 
saihkranti in A.D. 458, we should find the time to be 
9 hours. The difference, 10 minutes, = less than 1" of 
longitude, is due to the way in which we have worked, 
and is negligible for present purposes ; we only wanted to 
fix the day ; and the time is so far from sunrise as to 
leave no doubt as to that. But this process of carrying 
on — (and so, also, that of carrying back, used under 
Example 2 b}^ deducting for a year instead of making 
a separate calculation) — must be used cautiously. 



.AIISCELL A ^n"EO US COAL^I A TIONS 


THE PREFIX A- IX THE INDO-CHINESE LANGUAGES 

Under the modest title “ Sur quelques textes anciens 
de chinois parle M. Henri Maspero has made a most 
remarkable contribution to the history ot the Chinese 
lano-uacce, 'which takes the same high rank as T. Watters’ 
Essays on the Chinese Language, published in 1889 and, 
like the latter, 'will form a fundamental basis for the 
elaboration of a real life-history of Chinese speech to be 
written in the future. The careful study of il. Waspero, 
based on the critical analysis of five Chinese Buddliist 
works traceable to the ninth century, discloses for the first 
time what has come down to us of the remains of the 
colloquial language of those days,- the ricli material being 
well arranged under convenient grammatical categories. 
It is, however, not only for the historical grammar of 
Chinese, but also for the comparative study of Indo- 
Chinese languages that M. Maspero’s researches are of 
prime importance ; and for this reason I take the liberty 
to draw the attention of students of Indo-Chinese pliilology 
to the interesting work of this scholar, simultaneously 
demonstrating through a practical example how his studies 
may be rendered useful and fertile in tlieir application to 
cognate languages. It is as a tribute to M. Maspero's 
scholarship, and an expression of my grateful recognition 

^ Bulletin de I'Ecole iTancaise d'E.Ktreme-Orient, vol. xiv, X’o. -1, 1914. 

- Attempts in this direction have not been many in the past. We 
have from the pen ot C. de Harlez a study on Le cinnois parle au vi« 
>iecle A.C., d'apres Ul-li '* (T'oMijy Pao, vol. ix, pp. 21 o-2p, 1808), and 
from M. Jametel, ‘’L’argot pekinois et le Kin-ping-mei ” (reprint from 
Mem. Soc. sinico-japoiuuse, vol. vii, Paris, 188S, pp. IS) ; but de Harlez 
and Jametel, on the ground of their literary sources, treat only of the 
style and phraseology of colloquial speech, not, as M. Maspero does, of 
its structure. His work, therefore, is entirely original. 
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of the high character of his i-esearches, that the following 
observations have been penned. 

On p. 13 of his treatise M. Maspero notes that in the 
Chinese oral language of the ninth century, terms denoting 
relationship are generalh' preceded by a sort of prefix, 
a ppj ; as, for instance — 

a -ye M father. 

a-fu M father. 

a-niang pnl mother. 

a-lmmg m elder brother. 

M lifi , master, monk. 
a-kui Fnl M, uaelel i 

a-gi (inf P, sister J 

This phenomenon, however, is older even than the ninth 
century, for in a work of the ej^och of the Six Dynasties, 
the Ifa7i unt ku ski ^ we meet the form 

a-kiao pij ^ (“lass”).' Moreover, we encounter the 
same prefix in combination with the interrogative pronoun 
a-sei or a-stii and in the interrogative adjectives 

a-7ia plj 515 and a-7ia-ko ^ 5^ @ (“quel?”).^ Again, 
the great antiquity of this case is borne out by an instance 
of the use of the pronoun a-sei in the San kuo chi 

H m 

An ancient (perhaps dialectic) demonstrative pronoun 
seems to be preserved in a-ht chiefly used with 

reference to money ; * and since Tibetan and other 
Indo-Chinese languages combine the prefix a- with the 

' Maspero, loc. cit., p. 34. 

^ Maspero, loc. cit., p. 34. 

^ The interesting coincidence with Lo-lo a-sa {Nyi dialect) and a-so 
(Ahi dialect), “who?” old Burmese a-su (see B. Houghton, JRAS. . 
1896, p. 33), Lo-lo a-7ni, “what?” (Burmese a-fce, “what?”), Mo-so 
a-ne (“who? ’), and a-tse (“ what? ”), may be pointed out right here, as 
well as the apparent relationship of Chinese mi, Tibetan and Newari 
su, and Lo-lo so, su. 

* Maspero, loc. cit., pp. 25-6. 

‘ Maspero, loc. cit. , p. 34. 

® Giles, Chintse-English Dictimiary, No. 12045 (likewise in Palladius). 
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demonstrative pronoun, it is justifiable to regard the 
element a in a-tu as the same prefix. What is still more 
curious is, that the same expression a-tu in a passage of 
the Tsin shu, according to a gloss in the P ei iven yun fu, 
assumes the significance “ ejms ”} Again, as numerous 
related languages affiliate the prefix a- with names of 
bodily parts (see below), we are entitled to identify the 
element a in the word a-ht (“ ej'e ”) with the prefix, and 
to explain tu as a dialectic word for “ ej-e ”, which has its 
counterpart in the second element of the Lo-lo-p‘o 
compound me-du (“ e3’e 

It was known, of course, that similar formations occur 
in the present Chinese dialects : thus in Ning-po, 

a-tia pnj ^ (likewise in Amoy), father. 

a-niang SS or a-m M mother. 

a-tsi ppf ifi, elder sister. 

a -vie pnl M , younger sister. 

a-ko Pnl elder brother.* 

a-di PnJ 5^, younger brother. 

a-bo pnl 1 ^, mother-in-law.' 

Likewise it was known that, particularly in Cantonese, 
it frequently occurs in connexion ivith proper names ; and 


^ Pelliot, Bull, de TEcole fran 9 aise, vol. ix, p. 573, n. 1, 1909. 

^ A. Lietard, Bull, de I'Ecole fran 9 aise, vol. ix, p. 553, 1909. The first 
element, me, in the Lo-lo word, is identical with Mo-so 7no (fn'o), Si-hia 
mei, Tibetan miff, Burmese myak, Gesitsa dialect of Tibetan muk, 
Chinese 771 Lepcha and Southern Chin a-mi are analogous 

in form to ancient Chinese a-tu. A further relationship of the word hi 
{da) might possibly be given in the series ta of the T‘ai languages. 

^ Watters {Ensays on the Chinese Language, p. 366} states that the 
expression a-ko is in very common use among the Chinese as a respectful 
mode of address. He is quite correct in assuming that, if the same word 
was chosen for the rendering ot Manchu age or agu (not, as written by 
him. agu), this was partly due to the meaning of the Chinese term. 
A-ko, accordingly, in this case, is not the Chinese transcription of 
a Manchu word, but the assimilation of a pre-existing Chinese term to 
the latter. 

C. Arendt, Handhuch der nordchhiesischen Umgaugsprarht, pt. i, 
p. 282. 

JRAS 1915. 49 
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such names are met with also in Chinese literature.^ But 
Maspero is the first to show on the basis of documentary 
evidence that this phenomenon is an old constituent of the 
Chinese language, which, thanks to his investigations, is 
now well traceable almost to the beginning of our era. 
The case is the more interesting, as this a- is the only 
survival of a prefix in Chinese, and as the same feature 
is found in a great number of Indo-Chinese languages ; 
and the essential point is that it represents a prominent 
characteristic of this widely distributed family, and bears 
witness to the phonetic and morphological relationship of 
its members. 

Burmese was the language in which this peculiar trait 
was first pointed out by W. v. Humboldt.- He observed 
that Burmese is capable of forming nouns by the addition 
of a prefixed a-. Schleiermacher, in his Grammaire 
barmane,^ likewise observed the employment of a- in the 
formation of nouns and adverbs.'* A. Schiefner “ studied 
the question somewhat more profoundly by drawing upon 

' For example, A-yii j)n{ (E- Rooher, T'ounrj Pao, vol. x, p. 347, 
1S99), A-heng M m (Cliavannes, Mimoirea hisloriques de Se-ma l's‘ien, 
vol. i, p. 178 ; vol. V, p. 196) ; A-jung I’f'J mentioned in Tain shu 
(see Petillon, Allusions littiraircs, p. 274) ; A-po I'l^ iS, mentioned in 
Sui shu, Ch. 51 (Cliavannes, Dix inscriptions ckinoises de I’Asie centrals, 
p. 28, n. 3). Giles, in liis Dictionary, cites A-hiang ISjiJ as the 
name of a fairy who assists the God of Thunder by pushing his car. In 
Jlayers (Chinese Peadtr's Manual, p. 1) we read of A-kiao jipj 
A-man flij 0^ and A-lo it [ijij Tao-yun ^ ^ elegantly spoke 

of her uncle as A-ta-chuvp-lang M 4* 111) (Lockhart, Manual of 
Chinese Quotations, p. 130). Compare also a-Mciiy (IpJ ^ (“grand- 
father” or “father-in-law”) in Petillon (loc. cit., pp. 126, 259), a-Tcia 
I’fiJ ^ (“ mother-in-law,” ibid., p. 259), and a-p‘o [ij^ ^ (“ vieillard,’ 
ibid., p. 418). 

^ Einleitung in die Katci Sprnche, p. cccliv. 

^ Inserted in his work Dt I'lnfluence de I'ecriture stir le lan'jage 
(Darmstadt, 1835). 

•* Loc. cit., pp. 144, 244. 256. 

’ Melanges asiatiques, vol. i, pp. 361-3. 
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Abor, Luhuppa, Manipuri, and Tangkhul, in which, besides 
a, he met an alternation with the vowels o, u, i, and e 
(o-mit, “ eye” ; ummah [Tib. 77ie], “fire” ; i-jxi, “father” ; 
e-lag, “ hand ”). It was his further merit to call attention 
to Tibetan where the prefixed forms chiefly belong to the 
vernacular, the written language usually being destitute 
of them — 

a-pa, father (written language p‘a). 

a-ma, mother (w.l. ma). 

a-ian, maternal uncle (w.l. zan-po). 

a-sru, maternal aunt (w.l. sru-mo). 

a-nc, paternal aunt (w.l. ne-ne-mo). 

a-ho, elder brother (w.l. p‘u-bo). 

a-ygya, daddy. 

a-yas, dear mother. 

a-c‘e (a-je, a-ie), elder sister. 

The relation of these a-formations to the written 
language, accordingly, is the same in Tibetan as in 
Chinese. 

Besides terms of relationship, Schiefner recorded the 
following words : — 
a-ciuj, ankle-bone. 
a-dogs, table. 
a-lun, clasp. 

a-lon, circle, ring (Burmese a-Iunh). 
a-rog, companion (from grogs, rogs). 
a-re, a little (also interjection). 

a-p‘rag, arm (Jaschke: bosom of a garment), imvop‘rag-pa, 
shoulder. 

At present this list may be considerably increased ; and 
we may distinguish the following categories of words into 
wdiich the prefix enters : — 

Xouns denoting relationship 

The following additions maj’’ be made to Schiefner’s list : 
a-td (Balti and Purig), father. 
a-k‘ii, paternal uncle (w.l. h‘u-ho). 
a-jo, elder brother (w.l. jo-bo). 
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a-p yi, grandmother (wd. p‘yi-mo). 
a-pyim, old woman. 

a-ban, husband of the father's or the mother’s sister. 
a-mes, grandfather (w.l. mes-po). 
a-po, junior husband. 
a-k'a, infant (w.l. k‘a-ba). 

2iouns denoting 2^^'ofessio7is 

a-cos-pa (colloquial of Eastern Tibet), a religious man, 
monk (written language cos-pa, from c os, religion). 
a-mcod, one who recites prayers for compensation outside 
of the Lamaist ceremonies (from me od-pa, to offer, to 
sacrifice). 
a-drun, groom. 

Nouns denoting bodily ^nirts 
a-dug, ankle-bone. 

a-ts'om, beard (popularly for ag-ts‘om ; compare A-hi Lo-lo 
ni-ts‘o). 

a-ra, beard (in Tsang). 

a-ha (written a-sku), body ; used in the Kuku-nor dialect 
in the phrase a-ku de-mo (bde-mo), “ How are you ? ” ‘ 

Nouns denoting animals 

a-lii (written a-lus), in Sikkim a-li, or a-liu, cat. 

a-li-k‘ug-ta, swallow. 

a-gas or a-ges, a fabulous animal. 

a-pra, earless marmot. 

Noxins denoting plants 

a-kar (Sikkim), red pepper. 

a-kroii, an Alpine plant. 

a-ya-zva-ts‘od, dead-nettle. 

a-rmn, a species of garlic. 

a-byag, a-gbras, a-gbre, names of medicines. 

1 See Rockhill, Diary of a Journey throvijh ilontjolin and I'ihet, p. 88. 
T. de Lacouperie (Le.s lanyues de la Chine arant les Chiuois, p. 71) noted 
that in certain dialects of the Jliao tribes of Southern China a prefix a- 
is joined to terms of bodily parts (n-pv, hand : a-t'au, foot ; a-biu, ear). 
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Nouns denoting articles of food 
a-Iog, ball of dough. 
a-sla, cake. 
a-sam, thick broth. 
a-shyar, thin broth. 

Other nouns 

a-po, building (only in dBus). 
a-iiar, mirror. 
a-kam, firewood. 
a-sgor, ear-ring. 

The prefix a- is not so frequent in connexion with 
proper names as in Lo-lo and Mo-so, but such names 
occur also in Tibetan. In historical records we meet 
A-so-legs, A-rog-lde, A-so-lde, A-t‘og rkod-btsan. Well- 
known is the name A-nu, the father of T on-mi, who was 
sent by King Sroh-btsan sgam-po to India in order to 
frame an alphabet for Tibetan.^ A tribe of the Golog is 
known as A-chii.- 

The prefix a-, further, serves for the formation of 
adverbs and a few adjectives — 

a-tsad, a little, as to quantity (from ts'ad, measure). 
a-tse, a little, as to time (from is‘c, time). 
a-li, a little. 

a-tsod, at present (from ts‘od, measure, time-measure). 
a-ta, now. 

a-mts‘ar, admirably (from mtsar, wonderful). 
a-gsar, newly (from gsar, new). 

' The name A-nu appears as that of an author of two grammatical 
works in the Tanpir (vol. cxxiv. Nos. 2, 3). Schiefner supposed the 
identity of this A-nu with Aiiubhuti, which is purely a conjecture 
unsupported bj’ evidence. True it is that there is also a Sanskrit 
proper name Anu ; but it does not follow therefrom that a Tibetan name 
A-nu IS borrowed from India. On the contrary, it appears as a genuine 
Tibetan word, being derived from nii-ho (“younger brother”) in the 
same manner as, for instance, a-jo from jo-ho (“ elder brother ”). There 
seems .also good reason to believe that the Tibetan tradition ascribing the 
authorship of these two treatises to T'on-mi A-nu (T'on-mi assuming his 
father's name) is well founded (seeHuth. ZDMG., vol. xlix, p. 284, 1895). 

^ W. W. Rockhill, Land of the Lamas, p. 189. 
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a-gsal-la, openly, manifestly (from gsal, clear). 

a-rin, to-day (from rin, long, with reference to time ; 

compare de-riu, to-day). 
a-7ia, a-h‘a, or a-risa, here. 
a-qdra (pronounced andra), thus. 
a-sbyar (Old Tibetan), afterwards. 
a-run, once more. 
a-can, of course, very. 
a-ho-tse, good, tolerable. 
a-t‘o-ha, beautiful, good.' 
a-!/M, hornless (of cattle). 

In Eastern Tibet the prefix is combined with the 
demonstrative pronouns acZi and de : o-adi (“this one”). 
a-de (“that one”); also with ya cone of a pair”). 
A single case is known where o- is combined with 
a verbal form which is an imperative : a-gyis. Jiischke 
interprets this expression only as an interjection — a word 
of caress used by mothers — but the Tibetan-French 
Dictionary intimates that it means veuillez faire : 
accordingly gyis is the imperative form of hgyid-im (“to 
do ”). This point of view is confirmed by the existence 
of the prohibitive form, a-ma-gyis (“oh! ne faites pas'”).- 

‘ Jaschke has queried this word with an interrogation-mark. It was 
derived by him from the dictionary of I, J. Schmidt, who on his part 
culled it from the Tibetan-Mongol dictionary rToy-par sla-ba, where it 
is indeed thus given and rendered by Mongol fiin. The word presumably 
belongs to a dialect of Amdo. 

- Chandra Das {Tibetan- Etvjluh Dictionary, p. 1.142) states that a-yyis 
is “an interrogative pleonastic term signifying: have you done it or 
done so ? “ This is possible ; in this case, however, a has nothing to do 
with the prefix here in question, but is the interrogative particle a 
largely employed in Eastern Tibet (cf. A. Desgodins, K^sai de yrammaire 
tibHaine, p. 26). This phrase, accordingly, has no right to be m the 
lexicon any more than several others listed by Das under separate 
headings, as though they were independent expressions ; as, for instance, 
a-t'ul, explained as “ a colloquial expression of doubt as to whether an 
enemy would be vanquished"; a-nan, “ he.sitation to listen to one's 
advice” ; or a-drag, “ doubt as to whether a thing is good or bad.” In 
these examples we simply encounter a verbal form or adjective prefixed 
by the interrogative particle a ; and they should have been entered 
under the latter as catchword, which, however, is not given under a. 
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The prefix a- is finally employed to a large extent in 
association with interjections. These will be enumerated 
below when we come to discuss the meaning of the 
prefix. 

Also in Tibetan the use of the prefix is not a matter of 
yesterday, but an old affair organically inherent in the 
language. The wide expansion of the prefix over all 
dialects, and its frequent occurrence in ancient works of 
literature (the cycle of Padmasambhava and in 
Mi-la-ras-pa), plainh’ mark it as an ancient and genuine 
component of the Tibetan language. 

There can be no doubt as to the identity of the Chinese 
and Tibetan prefixes a-. First, they are physically 
identical, inasmuch as the two have the same tone in 
common, which is the even high tone. Secondly, their 
application is the same, both being prefixed to terms of 
relationship, proper names, and pronouns. Hence we may 
infer that the origin and the inward significance of the 
prefix are one and the same in the two languages. This 
side of the subject will be discussed farther on. In 
Tibetan the prefix is utilized to a much wider extent than 
in Cliinese; but other languages of the same famil}^ again, 
by far outrank Tibetan. It seems premature to conclude 
that in a former period Chinese miglit have made a 
proportionately larger use of the prefix and subsequently 
restricted it ; the development may have worked in the 
opposite direction as well, Chinese approximately repre- 
senting the original state of affairs, while further progress 
was gradually effected in Tibetan and allied languages. 

In Lepcha we meet a prefix a-, the grammatical 
functions of which are quite apparent. 

First, to use tlie language of our Lepcha grammarians, 
it is prefixed to verbal roots in order to form substantives 
and adjectives. It must be observed, however, that the 
noun character is essentially cau.sed by the affixes -in, -n, 
and -t. 
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zo, to eat ; a-zo-m, food (compare Burmese tsdJj, to eat, 
and a-tsc7h, food). 
riju, to be good; a-ryu-m, good. 
cor, to be sour; a-cor, sour. 
nan, to sit ; a-nan, dwelling. 
ti, to be great ; a-ti-m, large. 
t‘i, to come; arrival. 

ku, to be fat ; a-iii-m, fat (adj.) : a-sii-t, fat (noun). 

ciiju. to fight ; a-chju-t. war, battle. 

tu, to be ominous ; a-tu-m, evil effect of the omen. 

liru (Tib. ciro), to be hot ; a-hru-m, hot. 

liul, to be encircled with ; a-kiil, girdle. 

Second, a- is prefixed to substantives to form othei-s of 
a more specified notion or of diminutive comparison. 

yel, to be beautiful ; a-yel, beauty of plumage in cocks and 
game-birds. 

ufi, water ; a-un, water in which meat has been boiled. 

VI, blood; a-vi, menses. 
hill, tree ; a-kun, bush. 
rip, flower ; a-rip, flower of cloth. 
vyen, door ; a-vyen, pass. 
mon, medicine ; a-mon, grain.' 

Aside from these two cases in which a grammatical 
function is as con.spicuous as in Burmese, there are other 
word formations in Lepcha witli the prefix a- which do 
not permit an association with a grammatical category, 
and whicli are identical with wliat is found in Chinese 
and Tibetan. Thus a- appears in connexion with names 
of bodily parts — 

a-fyam, hump. 
a-niih (Tib. muj), eye. 
a-bon, mouth. 

1 Cf. Col. G. B. Mainwaring, Orrumiirtr 0 / the Rong {Ltpcha) Languaye, 
pp. 111-12, Calcutta, ESTti, anil Maiinvarmg'-Grunwedel, Dktionnry of the 
Lepcha Lungwige, ji. 43!». Gruiiwedel compares with the first category 
Burmese cvt (“to be hungry "l— a -fa (“hunger") ; with the second, 
Burmese ini (“house") — a-m) (■•.-.heath"). See also L. Vossion, 
Granunaire jranco-htr/nant d'aj/re^ A. JndbOHy p. *22. 
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a-/o, tooth. 

a-t'ior (Tib. s-nan, Gtirimg nha, Siinwar nophd, Toto 
ndnu), ear. 
a-t‘ijak, head. 
a-ka (beside ka), hand. 
a-tsom, hair (compare Tib. a-tsom, beard). 
a-li (Gurung, Murmi, and Sunwar le, Magar let, Toto lebe, 
Tib. Zee)/ tongue. 
a-lirn, spleen. 

Further, in names of animals: 

a-hjii (Tib. a-lii, written a-lus), eat. 

a-lok-fo, raven. 

Also in names of plants : 

a-tok, a rhododendron. 

a-pyon] . 

tear of corn. 
a-gi J 

a-mon, grain in the husk. 
a-pi, bark. 

a-kok, bark of bamboo. 
a-bor, flower. 

Even in abstract nouns : 
a-pum, origin. 

a-pryom, solution of a riddle or problem. 

Or in others, like — 
a-tit, egg. 
a-gli, barrel. 
a-nyol, cooking-vessel. 
a-fitp, crust. 
a -lap, carpet. 

Finally, as in other Indo-Chinese languages, in terms of 
relationship : 

a-ho, father. 
a-mu, mother. 

a-nuin, elder brother (from ««, younger brother). 

' Tibetan Ice, accordingly, is conutosed of two elements, /t -e- ce, the 
former being preserved by Gurung, etc., and Si-hia la (glossary of 
Ivanov), the latter corresjjonding to Chinese fhe 
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a-noni (beside nom), elder sister. 

a-iju, wife (from yu, woman). 

a-kup, child. 

a-joh, maternal uncle. 

a-ku, paternal uncle. 

a-nyu, aunt. 

a-nop, sister-in-law, etc. 

a-vo, husband. 

a-zoii, husband of paternal aunt. 

The same phenomenon is met in the language of the 
Gurung in Nepal 

a-ba, father. 
a -via, mother. 
a-li, younger brother. 
a-7ia, younger sister. 
a-gu, companion. 

In Kanawari we note a-te (•• elder brother ’ frequently 
used by the people in addressing one another. a-yt» (“great 
grandmother”), a-i (“ grandmother ”).- 

In regard to the languages in Assam, Sten Konow® 
states in general that the prefixes a-, e-, i-, etc., are used 
in the same way as the corresponding prefix <(- in Tibetan 
and most of the Tibeto-Burinan languages of Assam, while 
the peculiar use of the preti.x a- in Kachin and Burmese 
seems to be foreign to them. In the Linguistic Sui’vey 
of India,* however, it is stated that the prefix a- in Jliri 
and Dafla “ is connected with the Burmese prefix ci which 
is used in the formation of nouns and adjectives, and with 
the Tibetan prefix a in words such as n-ma, mother ”. 
Again, on p. 616 of the same publication, we read in 

1 Cf. Grier.son, Linrjvisfk Survey n/Iiiilin, vol. lii, pt. i, p. 18.3. I do 
not believe tliat the «. as here marked, i.-, long (cf. also the editor's 
remark on pronunciation on p. tSi) 

- Joshi, Grammur and DicUoiiary of Kuiuhruri. pp. til). 32, Calcutta, 
1909. 

^ “Note on the Languages spoken between the Assam Valiev and 
Tibet" (.IRAS., 1902, p. 134). 

■* Vol. lii, pt. i, p. 589. 
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regard to Digaru, that “the prefix a- does not appear to 
be used in the same way as the prefix a- in Kachin and 
Burmese, in order to form nouns from verbs On the 
other hand, again, it is asserted with reference to the 
language of the Chulikata, a division of the Mishmi, that 
“ a prefix a plays a great role in the formation of nouns 
and adjectives” (p. 614). A principal difference between 
the application of this pi'efix in the Assam languages and 
that in Kachin and Burmese, however, can hardly be 
discovered. In my estimation it is exactly the same, and 
the latter languages maj’ only claim a higher degree of 
intensity or a wider extension in its use. 

In the language of the Lo-lo we observe the same 
phenomenon. Father P. ViaF has well studied it in the 
dialect Nyi or Nyi-p‘a. According to him it is prefixed to 
monosyllabic nouns serving to call somebody ; for instance, 
a-ba (“ father”), a-ma (“mother”), a-pu (“elder brother”), 
a-j‘a (“elder sister,” Tib. a-je), a-hu (“grandfather”), 
a-p'i (“grandmother,” Tib. a-x>‘yi), a-fii (“aunt,” Tib. a-ne). 
Vial terms this prefix appellatif, as it is likewise placed 
before the names applied to children, when consisting of 
a single syllable: for example, A-f‘o.“ When such 

names are composed of two syllables, the prefix a- dis- 
appears, “ pai-ce qu'elle perd son utilite qui est d'appuyer 
la voix” ; for instance, Mu-sle, Ts'i-jni. The latter I'ule, 
however, does not apply to terms of relationship, as shown 
by a-pu-Sle (“second elder brother”), a-ba-giai (“uncle, 
father’s elder brother ”). This a is further found, as 
observed by Vial, in connexion with certain other words 

^ Dictionnaire francais-lolo^ p. (21). 

®fc is known as the inventor of Lo-lo script (Deveria, “ Les 
Lolos et les Miao-tze,*’ p. 7, extrait du Journal Asiatique, 1891). The 
Lo-lo adopt as personal name also the terms of the zoo-zodiac under 
which they have been born, this term being linked witli the prefix a- ; 
for example, A-nu (“ born in the year, month, or day of the monkey 
A-ie (“Mr. Rat-Year”). A-jo (“Mr. Sheep- Year **) ; see P. Vial, Les 
LoloSy p. 37 (Shanghai, 1888, publication of Siccaweih 
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which are outside of the two categories laid down by him ; 
for example, a-ne-ma (‘■' rav'en a-sla-ina (“ hai-e ”), 
a-nu-ma (“ a kind of bean ”). In A-hi, another dialect of 
Lo-lo, a is prefixed to adjectiv'es : a-t‘o (••' white ”), a-nye 
(■■'black”), side by side with to and nye.'- In the same 
dialect the prefix a- alternates with i- : in the place of 
a-ba, a-mo (“ mother ”), i-ba and i-mo may be said as well, 
and the emplo 3 mient of these vocalic prefixes is optional.® 
In his study of the Lo-lo-p‘o dialect A. Lietard* likewise 
drew attention to the same grammatical feature, givincr an 
abundant selection of examples, in which not only terms 
of relationship but also names of animals, professions, 
utensils, etc., appear: a-no (‘ dog "), o-di (“worm”), a-jn-p^o 
(“sorcerer”), a-so-p‘o (‘‘bonze”),® a-to (■•knife”), a-tso 
(“ axe ”), a-to (“ fire ”), a-mu, (“ heaven "), a-do {“ door ”). 
This a, he adds, is never suppressed, except in a-bo 
(“ father ”), a-?no (“ mother ”), and a-pa (“cake”). It is 
employed also in the name of girls ; as, for instance, A-s6 
(“the fourth”), A-lu (“the sixth”). Finally, the word 

‘ A comparative series of this word in the various Lo-lo dialects is 
given by A. Lietard (Bull, de I'Ecole frangaise, vol. ix, p. 552, 1909). 

- A. Lietard, Bull, de I’Ecole fran 9 aise, vol. ix, pp. ‘290, ‘294, 5.55, 1909. 
In Kachin also the prefix a- enters into the formation oi colour adjectives ; 
for instance, a-cyan (“ black “). Likewise in Thado, which belongs to 
the group of Northern Chin languages, and is spoken in southern 
Manipur : a-rom (“ black ’), a-yttk ("green, yellow ■' ; cf. a-ye/), 
•‘turmeric,’’ in the same language), a-hok ('• white ■■), a-v:a (“bright, 
light”; from irat, “to shine"), o-yOi (“Jark, dense") ; seeT.C. Hodson, 
Thado Grammar, pp, 01, 04 (Shillong, 190.5). The same feature occurs 
in Lepcha : a~noh or a-tyak (‘'black ’), a-hok or a-dok (‘‘black and 
white”), a-dum (“white"), a-/ok ("green ”), a-hyir (“ red”). 

A. Lietard, ibid., p. 2S9. 

-* All Yun-nan. Its Lo-lo P'o, p. 217 (Munster, 191.3). The premature 
death of Father Lietard, who died on .July 5, 1912, in Chao.fung, 
Yun-nan, before the puJ^lication of his imjiortant work, is an irreparable 
loss to science. 

^ The word ah apparently is a Chinese loan-word, derived from ai 
gili ; and it is particularly interesting that il. Maspero (loc. cit., p. 13) 
has disco\ered the Chinese counterpart of the above Lo-lo term in the 
form a-ai Pig gjg (“ maitre, moine ). The atiix means “ male 
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a-hi (“man”) as the designation of the tribe belongs to 
this category^ 

A rather extensive use of the prefix a- is made 
also in the Cho-ko dialect, of which we owe to Father 
Lietard a very valuable word-list in comparison with other 
Lo-lo dialects and Tibetan.- In Cho-ko we meet the 
prefix in many words where the other languages are 
lacking in it — 

a-si, gold (literally, “the yellow one,” from si, “ yellow,” 
corresponding to Nyi Lodo se and A-hi Lo-lo sa, 
“ yellow ” and “gold” ; eomiiare Tibetan g-ser from ser, 
“ yeUow,” developed from ge (ke) -h ser ; Mo-so ke-se ; 
Miao-tse ko ; Si-hia k'a W). 
a-ko, silver (compare Lepeha ko7n, Mo-so de-gu). 
a-k'u, iron. 
a-ko, fruit. 
a-ka, leaf. 

a-suii, onion (analogous to Nyi Lo-lo a-ts‘e and Lepeha 
o-tson ; compare Tibetan b-tson, Burmese krak-sicati,^ 
Southern Chin kivet-son, Chinese suan “garlic,” 
and ts'uii M, “onion”). 
a-fli, cat. 

a-lom, horse (A-hi Lo-lo a-lo-mo ; lo for ro ; compare Jyaruii 
mo-rb, Si-hia riii-ro, Tibetan r-ta from r6-td). 
a-i, rat. 
a-si, monkey. 

a-7ia, raven (A-hi Lo-lo a-iie). 
a-ni-ku, beak. 

^ More examples will be found in A. Lietard’s " Essai de dictionnaire 
lo-lo fran 9 ais ■’ /’ao, 1911, pp. 17-21), Lolo a-nb (•‘milk”) is 

comparable with Tibetan nu-ma, Chinese non ^ Siamese noin ; a-no 
(“fish”), with Tibetan na. Lepeha wo, Mo-so wf, Chinese ini. h 

- Bull, dc TEcole frangaise, vol. ix, ]ip. o49-o6. 1909. 

^ Burmese hrak is cloubtle.ss related to Tibetan (written language) 
s(joj-pa (“ garlic ”), Yun-nan Tibetan {jaii-pa, Sung-pan Tibetan <:on-<jrog 
(Potanin, J'anguto-Tihetan Bordtr-Laml of China, vol. li. p. 395, in 
Russian). Cf. further Lepeha suii-gu (“ garlic ”). A-hi Lo-lo so, Lo-lo-p*o 
bu, Xyi Lo-lo U‘)na. 
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a-co, man (P‘u-p‘a co, A-hi Lo-lo ts‘i/, Lo-lo-p‘o ts‘a, Nyi 
Lo-lo ts‘o, Mo-so zu-cii, Leu-ki Miao tsi-ne, Si-hia tsii-ni, 
Manyak c‘o, Tibetan ts‘o suffix of plural). 
a-si, blood (A-bi LoTo se, P‘u-p‘a su, Chinese JSl). 
a-tsi, oil. 

a-dsi, lamp (P‘u-p‘a a-toi is a Chinese loan-word : and the 
prefix in connexion with a loan-word is interesting, as it 
shows that the speakers are perfectly conscious of its use). 
a-lom-je, to ride on horseback (compare a-lom, horse). 
a-si-bya, yellow (compare, above, a-si, gold). 
a-n-zya, green. 
a-n-hya, red. 

As already mentioned, a- appears also in combination 
with the interrogative pronouns, a-sa (Xyi dialect) and 
a-so (A-hi dialect), in the same manner as in Chinese 
a-sui. The same phenomenon occurs in the language of 
the Mo-so : a-ne (“ who ? ”), a-tse (“ what ? ”).^ In Mo-so, 
of which we unfortunately possess only scanty vocabu- 
laries, tve find, moreover, a-pa (“ father ”), a-me 
{“ mother”), a-p‘tt (“grandfather”), a-fsd (“grandmother”), 
a-bic (“elder brother ”);2 further, a-me (“ chicken ”) and 
a-jo or a-yii (“monkey”) ; and adverbial formations like 
a-ni (“yesterday”) from Hi (“day”). The interesting 
documents relative to Li-kiang, translated by Chavannes, 
supply us with a great many Mo-so names preceded by the 
prefix a- : A-ti, A-ch‘ao-tso, A-shui-ch‘eng, A-ku, A-tsung, 
A-liang, A-hu, A-lie, etc.* The same element enters into 

^ J. Bacot, Les Mo-so, p. 59. Mo-so ne apparently is identical with 
Chinese na m, and Mo-so tsf. with Tibetan cn 

- C£. H. Cordier, T'oiuiy Pao. 1908, p. 083. 

^ T'ouny Pao, 1912, pp. 611, 614 et seq. It i.s a feature of particular 
intere.st that in the “History of the Yuan'’ (17(ri?i shi, chap. 61, p. 4) 
the name A-liang is written Me-liang, and the name A-hu Me-wu (ibid., 
p. 569). AI. ChaA'annes explains this rvord Ale as a tribal name, the 
Chinese being in the habit of prefixing to the n.ame of a chief that of his 
tribe, Avhich wa.s gradually looked upon by them as his family-name. 
Thus Ale was exchanged for AIu, the name of the AIo-so chieftains of 
Li-kiang, in 1382, when the latter themselves adopted the Chinese 
custom of family-names. This point of vicAV is confirmed by Su 
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the formation of proper names among the Shan tribes ; as, 
for instance, A-k ing, A-jung-ho, A-li, A-fang, A-k’o.^ 
T. de Lacouperie- lias called attention to the fact that 
a prefix a- is linked to proper names in the language of 
the Chung-kia-tse ^ or Chung Miao which 

belongs to the northern branch of the T'ai group.^ 

Hung-tsu ( 1586-1647', ^vho says that all the chiefs of Li-kiang bore the 
family-name ile from the time of the Han clown to the iling, when 
T’ai-tsu altered it into Mu. Of course, neither the Mo-so nor the Lo-lo 
or Tibetans ever had family-names (“Les Lolos n'ont pas de noms 
patronymiques, ils n'ont cpi'un nom personnel," says P. Vial, Les Lolos, 
p. 37) ; and it is solely Su Hung-tsu's personal viewing of the matter 
when he takes Me for a family-name. But is Me really a designation of 
ethnic value which as such ever had currency among the Mo-so them- 
selves ? I venture to doubt it, despite the alternating forms Me-ch‘a 
and Mu-ch'a pointed out by M. Chavannes What is certain to me is, 
that the element me-, as shown by the Yuan ski, is a prefix on exactly 
the same footing as a- ; Me-liang is identical with and the equivalent of 
A-liang. The labial prefixes, ma-, me-, and »i- are very frequent in 
numerous Indo-Chinese languages (ma-, for instance, in Lepcha, and in 
Chulikata and Digaru Mislimi [LinijuUtic Survey of India, vol. iii, pt. i, 
pp. 614, 616], me- in Miri [ibid., p. 589], m- in Miju Mishmi [ibid., 
p. 619], Tibetan, Mo-so, anclLolo); and what is particularly notable, the 
prefix Hiti- is interchangeable with n- in Kachin (Sten Konow, ZUMG., 
vol. Ivi, p. 493, 190'2). In this language nearly all personal names are 
combined with the prefix ma- (H. F. Hertz, Handbook of the Kachin or 
Chimjpaw Lanyuage, p. 37, 2nd ed., Rangoon, 1902). Cf. also A-hi Lo-lo 
)ne-ne (" cat") with Cho-ko a-hi (“cat’'). For this reason it is equally 
probable that at the time of the Mongols there was a period of the Mo-so 
language when the prefix a- could alternate with the prefix me-. 

* C. Samson. Histoire particuliere du Han-tchao. pp. 116, 125, 145, 
247, 258 : see also the Index on p. 277. 

- Les langues de la Chine arant les Chinois, p. 63. 

^ P. Vial (Les Lolos. p. 33) st.ates that the proper mode of writing 
Chung-kia is 2 that is, “heavy cuirasses." This is someuhat 
more sensible -. but the chances are that Chung-kia originallv had no 
meaning in Chinese, but that it is the indigenous designation of the 
tribesmen in question, which the Chinese, taut bitn rpie mal. attempted 
to reproduce in their writing. — It is very curious that a prefix a- in 
connexion with piO()er names occurs also in Khmer, which belongs to 
the ilon-Klimer family of languages, that is not morphologically related 
to Indo-Chinese. M. Aloura ( Yocahulaire camhodgien-franrais, p. 33) 
states, “a, devant un nom propre d’homme indique la familiarite, s'il 
s'agit d'un enfant ; il marque le mepris, s'il s'agit d'une personne agee. " 
K. Himly (“Bemerkungen uberdie Wortbildung des Mon" : Sitzungsber. 
baj-er. Akad. , 1889, p. 274) has drawn attention to this prefix in Mon, 
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Various theories have been brought forward to explain 
the significance of this prefix a-. Steiuthal supposed that 
a- of Burmese is identical Avith Siamese an (“matter, 
something "), as in an what is good”). F. Muller^ 
acceded to this opinion ; but it is decidedly untenable. 
Aside from the impossibility of interpreting a Burmese 
prefix through the medium of a material word of Siamese, 
this theory does not account for the extensive diffusion of 
the same prefix in a large number of other Indo-Chinese 
languages. 

It would be very tempting to regard the prefix a- in its 
origin as a demonstrative pronoun. Indeed, it has been 
taken in this sense by several students of those lancruao'es 
in which a pronoun a of that valuation actually occurs. 
Thus Grierson^ observes in regard to Abor-Miri that the 
prefix a- in the demonstrative pronouns a-da (“ that ”) and 
a-la (“ that portion or thing in sight but not near ”) is 
apparently an independent pronoun. He refers for 
comparison to a-la (“ there ” ; literally, “ that-in ”) and 
a-lokJca (“therefrom”), adding that a corresponding pronoun 
a occurs in many other connected dialects. As regards 
Tibetan, Sten Konow® has advanced the opinion that the 
prefix a-(5j., Avhich is written -with the consonantic letter 
transcribed by us ,a, seems to be identical with the 
demonstrative pronoun ,a (si of Ladakh and K‘ams. 
However plausible at first sight this view may be, it seems 
to me, nevertheless, to be exposed to grave objections. 

■Stieng, and Khmer: Mon a-lcruim (“• boastful") from kruim (“to 
boast”); a-cai (.“ link ”) from c«t (“ to unite ") : a-ijah (“that one") 
from gah (“this one ”). In view of the profound historical influence of 
Burme.se upon Mon, the formation of nouns from verbal roots bj’ means 
of a- in Mon might be ascribed to an impetus received from that 
quarter ; for the rest, however, the entire question requires a special 
investigation in the Mon-Khmer group. 

* Grtindrisa der Sprachwissenscha/t, vol. ii, p. S.jo. 

- Linguistic Survey of India, vol. iii, Tibeto-Bnrman Family, pt. i, 
p. 595 (Calcutta, 1909). 

" ZDMG., vol. Ivi. p. 493. 1902. 
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The pronoun ,a in the dialects of Ladakh and K'ams is an 
isolated occurrence, and therefore can hardly account for 
a phenomenon that affects all Indo-Chinese languages from 
the mountain valleys of Nepal and Assam to the plains of 
China. Moreover, the existence of this alleged pronoun 
,a, as already intimated by Jaschke,’^ is at least doubtful, 
and in all probability it rests only on a mishearing for 
a ts,* It is well known that Tibetan has two different signs 
for the expres.sion of a, which correspond to two strictly 
differentiated sounds ; the one, ,a m*, is produced by the 
opening of the glottis, like the Greek spiritus lenis or the 
Arabic aliph ; the other, a a,-, is a pure vowel, without any 
admixture of a consonant. The old and regular demon- 
strative pronoun of the Tibetan language, however, is 
always a a,* with the variants e u ij-, o which I have 
discussed on a former occasion,^ but is never .a • This 
being the case, it is improbable, nay, impossible, that the 
Tibetan prefix ,a should have been derived from the 
pronoun a. Not only are the two physically distinct 
sounds, represented in writing by two diverse letters, but 
they differ also in tone, ,a being high-toned and a being 
deep-toned ; and high-toned and deep-toned words are not 
comparable. These two words, accordingly, bear no 
relation whatever to each other. For this reason I am not 
ready to accept Sten Konow’s theory. It is insufficient 
also for other reasons : while it would be plausible, for 
instance, that the prefix a- in connexion with terms of 
relationship might be a demonstrative pronoun, this is not 
evident in other groups of words, as, for example, in the 
colour adjectiv'es met in Lo-lo and in Kuki-Chin languages. 
The theory, consequently, is too narrow, and fails to cover 
the entire psychology of the case. 

In the same article Sten Konow^ develops another 

* Tibctan-English Dictionary, p. 60.3. 

- T'ounrj Pao. 1914, p. o6, note. 

= ZDMG.. vol. Ivi, pp. 01.3-4, 1902. 


JE.\s. 1915. 


50 
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theoi’y as to the origin of the prefix a- in the Kuki-Chin 
languages. In these, terms of relationship are never used 
in a general, abstract sense, but are always correlated with 
a distinct individual ; that is to say, they are regularly 
combined with the possessive pronouns : thus in Thado 
ha-pa (“my father ”), 'ixa-TiM (“ thy mother”), a-kut (“his 
hand”). This pronominal a of the third person then became 
an integral component of the word-stem, and this process 
was facilitated by the pre-existence of another prefix 
a- identical with the corresponding prefix in Burmese. 
Sten Konow, accordingly, assumes two different prefixes 
a-, one of pronominal character, and another of word- 
forming tendency.^ All this may well hold good for the 
group of languages visualized by the author, but again we 
are at a loss as to how to apply this explanation to other 
Indo-Chinese languages showing the same formative 
principle. Chinese, Tibetan, and Lo-lo lack a possessive 
pronoun a ; and the possible conclusion that these 
languages might have lost it, merely in view of the fact 
that it exists in the Kuki-Chin group, would not seem to 
me to be justified. In consequence of our still imperfect 
knowledge of Indo-Chinese languages, etymological 
speculations will remain at present somewhat hazarded, 
and in the case under review it appears advisable to 
restrict our attention to the psychological significance of 
the case rather than to endeavour to unravel the 
etvmoloorical origin. 

In examining carefully the list of words which in the 
various languages are capable of assuming the prefix a-, 
we note that they have a very specific relation, first of all, 
to the social life of the community, and, second, to the 

* Examples of the latter kind are cited on p. 492 of his article. 
Cf. also T. C. Hodson, Thado Grammar, pp. 9, 13. In the Linguistic 
Survey of India (vol. iii, pt. i, p. 575) it is observed that the prefixes a-, 
e-, or u- in Aka are probably identical with the possessive pronoun of 
the third person, while the prefix na- is explained as being perhaps that 
of the first person. 
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speakei’. They are equivalents of social importance, in 
which eveiy individual has his share, and which for this 
reason are somehow emphasized b\^ the speakers. They 
are (in a different sense, however, from the usually 
accepted one) terms of endearment; that is, words for 
persons or objects which have endeared themselves to the 
individual as a member of the social unit. The terms of 
1‘elationship are of prime importance in this psychological 
category. Here it is notable that the a-forms are princi- 
pally employed in addressing persons. Ma, in Tibetan, 
is “ mother ”, anybody's mother, but a-ma is exclusively 
the speaker's individual mother, thus addressed by him in 
the sense of “ dear mother ”. It is of especial interest to 
note how the social horizon of these expressions is widened 
by gradually embracing larger social bodies. Thus a-jo 
(literally “elder brother”) becomes the general address 
for every gentleman (“sir'’), and a-c'e (“elder sister”) 
assumes the broader significance of “ mistress, madam 
A-ne (“aunt”) widens into an address for nuns. As to 
their orammatical form, these terms are vocatives ; and 
as to their significance, they imply a tinge of an affectionate 
state of mind on the part of the conversationalist. This 
fully explains also why we find the same element in 
proper names of Chinese, Lo-lo, Mo-so, and Tibetan. It 
is the name by which a person is called by others to whom 
he or she is dear (A-/to, for instance, “my dear Ho”). 
Father Vial was guided by a correct feeling when con- 
ferring upon the prefix the designation cippelhitij ; this 
word exactly de.scribes what it is. A similar sentiment is 
evinced by the Tibetan or Lepcha when he calls the cat 
a-lii or a-lyiv (“kitty”), and here our own diminutive 
formations spontaneously loom up in our mind. Along 
this line the Lepcha have further developed the application 
of the prefix. This foundation being inferred, it is con- 
ceivable to me that from the very beginning the element 
a might have had this vocative meaning of endearment, 
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and that the assumption of a possible inteiTelation with 
a pronominal element, be it demonstrative or possessive, 
at least, is not imperative. I am very much inclined to 
regard it as an original, spontaneous, emotional nature- 
sound, very much like our own interjection ah ! formed 
with or Avithout a vocative ; and the same interjectional 
a ! naturally is found also in the Indo-Chinese languages.^ 
As such it is met in Tibetan, and also in compounds of 
interjectional value in which a visibly plays the role 
of a prefix : 

a-k‘a, a-k‘a-k‘a, or a-k‘ag, exclamation expressive of 
contempt, detestation, or bereavement (also in the written 
language). The opposite is 

a-la, or a-la-la, expressiA'e of joyful surprise {a-Ia-la-ho 
frequently occurs in the Ge-sar Saga to introduce songs). 
a-gyis, a word of caress used by mothers in soothing their 
babies. 

a-tsa, or a-tsa, expressive of pain by touching fire or hot 
objects (hence tsa and tsa in tsa-ha, “ heat, hot ” ; 
a-tsa, “ ah, how hot ! ”), and in general, an interjection 
of sudden fright or profound regret. The opposite is 
a-c‘u, expressive of pain from cold, hence name of one of 
the Cold Hells. 
a-na, expressive of grief. 
a-ma-iia, same. 
a-ra-ra, cry of anguish. 
a-tsi-ts‘i, expressive of regret or repentance. 
a-tsi, expressive of wonder. 
a-vits‘ar, oh dear, Avhat wonder ! 

a-pt, expressive of Avonder on making a neAv experience. 
a-rc, well, then ! 

In these examples the purely interjectional character of 
the element a is plainlj' obvious. It is equally manifest 
also that it has the function of a prefix, and that in its 
quality as a prefix it cannot be identified Avith a demonstra- 
tive pronoun. 

1 In regard to Cliinese see AVatters, Essays on the Chinne Lanyu'tye 
p. 136. 
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A similar series of interjections with a- is found in 
Lepcha,^ and doubtless occurs in other Indo-Chinese 
languages. 

The same interjectional force of meaning is valid also 
for the interrogative and demonstrative pronouns. When 
a-siii or a-su are said in the place of the plain sui or sit 
(“who C’), it is evident that a high degree of emphasis 
is laid on the pronoun ; and the same stress we feel in 
a-adi and a-de as compared with adi and de. Thus I am 
inclined to think that the original vocative and inter- 
jectional significance of a further developed into that of 
a strongly' emphatic word which in due course became 
available as a useful vehicle in the formation of words 
and in expressing certain shades of meaning. At this 
point we naturally come down to the period when the 
various speech-groups of the family were separated and 
scattered over an immense area of land. The word- 
forming tendency of the prefix a- was set in operation 
after the separation of the various members of the Indo- 
Chinese, and consequently assumed individualistic features 
in the single branches of the stock. The interjectional 
value of a-, being in common to all languages, must have 
been in force prior to the time of separation, and presents 
the primeval archetype which is responsible for the 
subsequent, separate developments in the single languages. 
The formation of the mechanical rule that in Lepcha, 
Kachin, and Burmese a prefix a- forms nouns and adjectives 
is erroneous. This merely means to view foreign languages 
in the light of Latin grammar, and to read our own 
grammatical notions into them, according to the method 
in which most grammars of Indo-Chinese languages have 
unfortunately been written. That rule may offer a certain 
vantage-point to the practical student of a language, but 
it has nothing to do with .scientific observation. The 
distinction of Lepcha a-hrtL-m from hru, for instance, 
^ See the Dictionary of Mainwaring-Grunwedel, p. 440. 
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does not lie in the alleged fact that the former is a noun 
or adjective and the latter a verb. These terminological 
categories are merely artificial constructions of our mind 
suggested by the word-conditions of Indo - European 
languages, but it does not mean at the outset that they 
necessarily exist also in other languages than our own. 
Certainly, the word - categories in Indo-Chinese ai-e 
fundamentally different from ours; and the differentiation 
of noun, adjective, vei-b, etc., does not by any means reach 
there that degree of essential importance that it has in 
Indo - European. The case of a-hru-m means to the 
philologist a word -formation from the stem hru by means 
of the prefix a- and the affix -m, expressing with greater 
emphasis and intensity the idea conveyed by the stem 
hru. It could not be immediately inferred from the 
very character of the language that the one is a noun and 
the other a verb. This distinction, in fact, is not made by 
the language itself, but only by us who read the effects 
of our Latin school-training into a language developed 
outside of our culture-sphere. Our procedure is the same 
as though we were to treat the manners and institutions 
of the Lepcha from the standpoint of Roman law, taking 
up section by section of the latter and religiously checking 
it up with what is offered by the Lepcha. He who can 
break away from the slave-fetters of our grammar 
and think objectively in a foreign language, will easily 
recognize that the theories previously advanced on the 
nature of the prefix a- are imaginary, and that the 
development, as here outlined, so far as this is possible in 
the present state of our knowledge, truly corresponds 
with observable data. There are not two prefixes a-, as 
assumed by Sten Konow, but there is only one, reducible 
to a monophyletic origin, and appearing as a uniform 
manifestation throughout the group. 

B. Laufer (Chicago). 
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KAEAJANG 

As is well known, Marco Polo (bk. ii, cliap. 48) applies 
to the province of Ytin-nan the name Karajang. Henry 
Yule, in his classical edition of Polo’s travels (vol. ii, p. 72), 
correctly analysed this word into kara-jang , explaining 
the first element as the Mongol or Turkish word kara 
(“ black"’), and referring to the “White Jang” [Tsaghan- 
Jang) mentioned by Rashid-eddin. As to the second 
element of the name. Yule annotated, “Jang has not been 
explained ; but probably it may have been a Tibetan 
term adopted by the Mongols, and the colors may have 
applied to their clothing.” M. Peliiot (Bull. <lc I’Ecole 
francaise, vol. iv, 1904, p. 159) proposed to regard the 
unexplained name Jang as the Mongol transcription of 
Ts’uan, the ancient Chinese designation of the Lo-lo, 
taken from the family name of one of the chiefs of the 
latter ; he gave his opinion, however, merely as an 
hypothesis which should await confirmation. I now 
believe that Yule was correct in his conception, and that, 
in accordance with his suggestion, Jang indeed represents 
the phonetically exact transcription of a Tibetan proper 
name. This is the Tibetan aJaii or aJahs 

(the prefi.xed letter a and the optional affix -s being silent, 
hence pronounced Jang or Djang), of which the following 
precise definition is given in the Dictionnaire tibetain- 
latin-frangais par les Missionnaires Cafholiques du Tibet 
(p. 851); “Tribus et regionis nomen in N.-IV. provincise 
Sinarum Yun-nan, cuius urbs principalis est Sa-t‘am 
seu Ly-kiang-fou. Tribus vocatur Mosso a Sinensibus 
et Nashi ab ipsismet incolis.” In fact, as here stated, 
Jan or Jang is the Tibetan de.signation of the Mo-so 
and the territory inhabited by them, the capital of which 
is Li-kiang fu.^ This name is found also in Tibetan 

* The Tibetan name for it, Sa-t‘am, is entered also on p. 1010 of the 
same dictionary. M. Bacot, in his attractive work Les Mo-so, p. 3, 
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literature ; for instance, in the Tibetan liistorical -n’ork 
dPag bsam Ijon bzaii (p. 4, 1. 7). In the valuable index 
to this book prepared by the editor, Chandra Das (p. xxxvi), 
it is explained as the “ name of a place on the border of 
China, part of eastern or ulterior Tibet It is less 
obvious why the same author, in his Tihetan-English 
Dictionary (p. 452), with reference to the same Tibetan 
work edited by him, insists on Jang being a “ place in 
N.W. Tibet which once formed the kingdom of Jang’} 
A conspicuous role is played by the country Jang in the 
Tibetan epic romances of King Ge-sar, which are divided 
into three parts, dealing with Tibetan wars against the 
Chinese, the Turkish tribes (Hor), and the Mo-so, styled 
aJans-glin (“country of Jang”).- In a printed edition as 

transcribes the name Sa-dam. It is an interesting case that M. Bonin 
(Leu royaumei dee neiges, p. 281) heard and rendered it in the form Sdam, 
as tliis illustrates the formation of a prefixed consonant, a phonetic 
phenomenon so peculiarly Tibetan (gradual elision of the vowel in the 
first element of a compound under the influence of a strong accentuation 
of the ultima). 

* Again (JASB., 1904, extra No., p. 98), he explains the country Jang 
as Kuku-nar region and Amdo. He cites also Sa-t'am as the “ name of 
a place in K‘am ” from the writings of the Lama Klon-rdol, so that 
there i.s no doubt that, as correctly stated by the French missionaries, 
Sa-t‘am is the adopted form of the Tibetan written language. It is thus 
written also in the Tibetan Ge-sar Saga. 

2 This information is usually credited to E. C. Baber (for instance, by 
T. de Lacouperie, Beginnings of Writing, p. 43 ; G. Deveria, Fronliere 
sino-annamile, p. 164 ; H. Cordier, T‘oung Pao, 1908, p. 670) ; but Baber 
(Travels and Researches in Western China, p. 88, in Supplementary 
Papers, Roy. Geogr. Soc., vol. i, London, 1886) honestly acknowledged 
that he received this information from ilgr. Biet, Apostolic Vicar of 
Tibet in Ta-tsien-lu. Indeed, it is forestalled by Desgodins in Annales 
de I Extreme Orient, vol. ii, p. 133, Paris, 1880. and hence repeated in his 
book Le Tibet d'apres la correspondance des missionnaires, 2nd ed., Paris, 
1885, p. 369, where the curious transcription Guiong for the Tibetan name 
Jang appears, while Baber and his numerous followers wrote Djiuug. 
T. de Lacouperie (loe. cit.) stated that Guiong is identical with Djiung, 
and from M. Bacot’s book (Les Mo-so. p. 13) it appears that Djurig, 
as he writes, is merely a variant of gjang (Hdjang). The French 
missionaries themselves have never explained this diversity of names ; 
in their dictionary (p. 253) they give with reference to the Ge-sar Saga 
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well as in a manuscript of this work, the name is 
written with a prefixed I (IJaii), which leads to the 
pronunciation Jang also. This mode of writing was 
presumably inspired by assimilation to the word Ijah 
(■'green”). 

I am under the impression that the Tibetan tribal and 
geographical term Jan (aJaii) meets all requirements of 
the case, and that we are justified in identifying with 
it the second element of the Mongolized formation Kara- 
jang transmitted by Rashid-eddin and Marco Polo. As 
pointed out by M. Chavannes (Joung Pao, 1912, p. 615 ; 
or in Bacot, Les Mo-so, p. 177), the Chinese have convej'ed 
to us the transcription Ch‘aJian Chang ^ ^ 
answering to Mongol Tsaghan Jang (“ the White Jang”). 
This name we may carry back to the Yiian period, for 
in the Yiian shi, as likewise observed by Chavannes 
(l.c., p. 603), it is encountered in the form ^ ^ . The 

Mongol transcription Jang of the same name is preserved 
by Sanang Setsen (I. J. Schmidt's edition, p. 238), who 
calls the king of this tribe (the time refers to the end 
of the sixteenth century) Sitam, presumably a rendering 
of the name of the Mo-so capital, Sa-t‘am. The character 
^ is well chosen as the instrument to transcribe the 
Tibetan word Jah or Jang ; both words perfectly agree 
in the tone, which is the high tone. If j were the initial 
letter of the Tibetan word, it would naturally be deep- 
toned ; it is protected, however, by the prefix a, which 
renders it high-toned ; and the insurance of this result 
is the essential function of this prefix, which in this case 


only the form of the written language, wJaiis. The attention of future 
travellers in those regions may be called to this point ; it would be 
interesting to see this possible dialectic change of a into u confirmed. 
Independent of the Tibetan studies carried on at Ta-tsien-lu, K. Marx, 
a Moravian missionary stationed at Leh, Ladak, read in the Tibetan 
epic about Ge-sar's wars against the Jang (see JASB. , vol. lx, p. 116, 
n. 13, 1891). 
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marks the tone and precludes the aspiration of the initial 
medial 

B. Laufer (Chicago). 


THE INDIAN ORIGIN OF THE GREEK ROMANCE 

By far the ablest attempt to establish the Indian origin 
of the Greek Bomance is that made by F. Lacote in 
a paper included in the Mdanges d’lndianisme ojferU 
par ses eleves d 31. Sylvain Levi." and it is well worth 
while investigating the case made out for the thesis by 
this scholar. His paper contains, besides direct reference 
to his theory, much other valuable matter which admits 
of less doubt and which need not be considered here. 

The distinctive feature of the argument for derivation is 
the view that the Greek romance borrowed its form from 
the Indian. It is shown that the Indian Katha is 
essentially narrated, not of, but by, the parties to the action, 
and that this rule produces a curiously involved form of 
narrative such as may be seen in any of the famous 
Indian Kathas. These, however, in their elaboration are 
only developments of the simpler Akhyayika, which can 
be traced from its simplest form in the Jfitakas through 

^ At first sight I was almost tempted to recognize the name Jang also 
in the T‘ang Annals^ as T. de Lacouperie {Beginnings of p. 41), 

following d'Hervey St. -Denys, mentions a tribal name Mo-tchang Man 
(thus alsio Cordier, T'‘oung Pao, 1908, p. 664). In looking up the text in 
the T'ang shu (Ch. 222a, p. 4/>) I find, however, that this alleged tchang 
corresponds to which reads skang ; and shang could hardlv be taken 
as the transcription of Tibetan nJait. As regards the phonetic relation 
of the latter to Chinese chang, compare the Tibetan transcriptions 
qjam-mo (“ post-stage ’^) and qja sa ("* edict ”), reproducing the Mongol 
words jiaw and jasa respectively, which were transcribed by the Chinese 
chan and cha-sa (see Pelliot, Journal asiatique, 1913, Mars- 

Avril, p. 458). The Tibetan transcriptions, presumably modelled 
directly after the Mongol forms, are again shielded by the prefix a, which 
has neither a grammatical nor a graphic function, but a purely phonetic 
role, safeguarding the initial,/ from aspiration. 

2 Paris, 1911, pp. 249-304. 
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stages of greater complexity, as in the Vetalcqjanca- 
viihsidikd, the Paiicatantra, the Dasakiimdracarita, and 
the BrJtatlcatlid, which is the earliest example of the 
Katha proper in its full complexity, as it afterwards 
reaches perfection in such works as the Kdclambari of 
Bana. Now in Greek litei-ary theory no such type of 
literature as the Indian Katha is recognized : the contrast 
drawn is between the dramatic and the epic, and though 
Aristotle recognizes ^ the power of Homer to present his 
characters as speaking and his superiority to other poets 
in this respect, he admits that later poets did not develop 
this side of the epic, and he evidently could not conceive 
a literary genus of the type of the Katha. Not until 
Suidas ” do we find the precise description of a romance 
as Spdfj-a laropiKov , a narrative drama. 

Now the romance of Antonius Diogenes, rd vir'ep 
SoiiXrjv dtriara, of which we have a summary by Photius, 
is told in the form of a letter to the author's sister, 
enclosing a copy of a letter of Balagros to his wife Phila. 
This letter tells of the discovery of a manuscript con- 
taining a report by a certain Erasinides of a conversation 
between the Arcadians Deinias and Kymbas. The story 
told by Deinias contains sub-stories, that of Derkyllis 
to Deinias, of Astraios to Derkyllis, of Mantinias to 
Derkyllis, of Astraios to Derkyllis and Hantinias, and 
of Azulis to Deinias. Not only in this respect does 
M. Lacote see the influence of India, but in the letter 
of the author to Faustinus mentioned by Photius, in 
which the author made some remarks on his work, he 
finds a parallel to the prefaces of the Kddambarl and 
the Har.%icarita further, he compares with the notes 
prefixed to the various portions of the narrative by the 
author the rule of the SahUyadm-paita followed in the 
Harsacarita, according to which each chapter should 

^ Poetics, xxiv, 4 ; ct‘. iv, 5. 

' Speaking of the Sphinx of Ptolemaios, who lived under Hadrian. 
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contain a preface of a few stanzas giving a summary of 
its contents. 

In the last two points M. Lacote makes, it is clear, the 
error of seeking to prove too much. We cannot prove or 
even make it probable that these two features existed 
in any Indian model which could have been used by 
Antonius Diogenes, nor do the two things correspond. 
The letter to Faustinus is a natural mode of dealing with 
a new literary effort by an ambitious author whose aim 
in it was, it is clear, to explain that the marvels were not 
invented bj’ himself, but compiled from other works, and 
the head notes to the books of his romance were given up 
to citations of the authors who had reported happenings 
such as he was narrating. The Greek plan is novel in 
a way quite different from the Indian and perfectly 
natural in itself, so that to deduce it from India is wholly 
illegitimate. 

The substantial part of the argument must, then, be the 
similarity of the composition of the main story, not in 
substance but in form. The question then arises whether 
there is any evidence of the really complicated Katha in 
India at a date before the work of Antonins Diogenes. 
The answer must be so far in the negative. The 
Brhatkathd cannot be proved to be older than the fifth 
century A.D. M. Lacote, indeed, holds ^ that it may be of 
the third century, and, if the episode of Naravahanadatta’s 
visit to the Bvetadvipa, which betrays a knowledge of the 
Christian cult, be erased as an interpolation, even of the 
first, and he cites with apparent approval Hertel's view - 
that the Tantrakhyayika is a work of the second 
century B.c. But that view is in itself most improbable, 
and even if the Tantrakhyayika is as old as the second 
century A.D., which has yet to be proved, there is the 
obvious fact that the style of narrative in that work 
could not possibly serve as a model to the style of the 
' p. 270. - Tantrakhyayika, Einleitung, i, § 5. 
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Greek romance of Antonins. Biihler’s conjectural date of 
the Brhatkatlid has never been supported by any evidence 
and is most improbable. The only possible conclusion to 
be drawn is therefore — and M. Lacote admits this ^ — 
that we cannot prove that there existed at the time of 
the rise of the Greek romance an Indian literary type 
whence that romance could derive its form. 

Secondly, is there no trace of a literary form in Greece 
whence the Greek romance could spring ? M. Lacote is 
positive that no such form exists, but this is precisely the 
point on which he fails to be convincing. Aristotle’s 
theory, so far as we have it, omits to provide for the case 
of the Platonic dialogue, which is not merely a dialogue 
but a repeated dialogue, and which is held to have owed 
its form to the Mimes of Sophron. But, M . Lacote argues, - 
the Greeks never used this form for narrative, but only 
for dialectic. This is, however, clearly in view of Plato 
himself an overstatement: his example must be recognized 
as of far greater importance than M. Lacote will allow. 
In the second place, we have the evidence of Apuleius, 
who imitates the style of the Greek romance, when he 
characterizes the Metamorphoses, id ego tihi sermone isto 
milesio uarias fabidas conseram. M. Lacote explains 
milesius because the work is erotic like the Milesian 
tales, sermo because it is “ une histoire en entretiens ”. 
But who could possibly accept such a version of the Latin 
sermone isto milesio ? The sermo must be Milesius, not 
the subject-matter of Apuleius’ work, and Hans Lucas ^ is 
obviously correct in the version “ erzahlt in Gesprachen 
wie es bei den Milesiaca iiblich ist”. It is idle to deny 
that this proves the early existence of the literary type 
which in its full development gives us Antonins on the 
one hand and the Brhathatha on the other, just as 
Apuleius' own work is an existing proof of its reality at 
an earlier date than we can prove its existence in India. 

' p. 293. - p. 27-t. " Phi/ologHS, X.F., xx. 24 seqq. 
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It is true that Lucas complicates his case bj' endeavouring 
to sliow, like Rohde/ that India borrowed from Greece, 
and indeed if we were to agree with M. Lacote that the 
similarity of literary type was convincing proof of 
borrowing we would have to accept this view, but it is 
idle to think that similarity of form is a proof of unity of 
origin. It is well to realize that similar results may 
proceed from similar causes, that human faculties in 
Greece and in India are not materially or essentially 
incompatible, and that parallelism is as true as derivation. 

It remains to notice the subsidiary remarks of M. Lacote 
in defence of his theoiy. To obviate the difficulties of 
the absence of early evidence of the Katha in Sanskrit he 
lays stress on the fact that popular tales were composed 
in Prakrit originally, and that they could easily wander 
from country to country with merchants. Unhappily 
this argument misses the point. The theory of derivation 
presumes that the elaboration of the style of the romance 
of Antonius is due to an Indian model. It is ridiculous 
to think that merchants carried with them any elaborate 
framework for these tales : all they could communicate 
would be stories, and it is impossible to believe that it 
remained for India to teach Greece the telling of stories 
in the first person. There is already a perfect example of 
the romance of adventure and even of love in Odysseus’ 
tales in the Odyssey, and the fame of the Milesian tales 
was spread throughout the west and the east. Both in 
India and Greece gradually popular tales attained literary 
form, and the real explanation of the Katha form of 
composition and the Greek romance is the same, that they 
represent the application of literary methods to the tale 
of popular literature. Similar causes produce similar- 
results, and the fact that the Greek romance is a tale of 
love and adventure as is the Katha is due, not to the 
borrowing of the Katha, but to the nature of mankind, as 
' De.r rjriechische Roman", pp. uTSseqq. , cf. .IRAS. 1!)14, pp. 110.3, 1104. 
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]\I. Lacote seems himself to feel when he laj’s most stress 
on the argument from manner. 

Further, ]M. Lacote adduces cases where borrowing of 
Indian notions appears in details of the stories, for he 
admits that there is no ti'ace of borrowing of a whole plot 
or of a substantial portion of one. He also alludes to 
what he considers the fact of Indian influence on 
Gnosticism and neo-Platonism as shown by Lassen.^ 
But the Indian influence on Greek philosophy is just 
one of those things which has been most absurdly over- 
estimated even by Lassen, and we are in reality not 
carried far by such comparisons. No one doubts that 
there was commerce betAveen Greece and India or that 
ideas could to a certain extent pass from India to Greece 
or vice vei'sa, but that is not enough to prove the 
probability of the borrowing of a literary form ; just as 
the borrowing of Indian drama from the Greek is by no 
means probable, so that of the Greek romance from the 
Indian Katha is not probable. The detailed cases of 
borroAving are of no importance as shoAving the truth of 
M. Lacdte’s thesis, for Ave know that stories and ideas 
could pass to Asia Minor and Greece. But even so it is 
not possible to accept all M. Lacote’s examples as cogent. 
The mysterious herb which cures Avounds in three days 
referred to in the Ailhiopika is compared Avith the 
vranasamroliani of the Indians, but such plants are 
a commonplace of folklore and cannot be limited to 
origin in any one place. The reference in the same Avork 
(iii, 12-14) to the immovable eyes of the gods and the 
feet that do not touch the ground is made out to be 
“ strictement indien ”, but for this no proof is offered. 
T1 le idea is one Avhich might easily arise anyAvhere in the 
popular imagination, and in India as a general character- 
istic of gods it is first found in the epic, while there are 
traces of the doctrine in Iran also. When Theagenes 
■ Iiidische Alterthumbkunde, ii, 626 seqq. ; iii, 87 seqq. 
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and Charikles see each other for the first time they 
recognize each other — Siairep ?; ttou yrtuptforre? fj iSovreq 
Trporepov, rali pv^pai<; avairepira^oiTe^ (iii, 5). We are 
asked to believe that the Indian origin of such details is 
“ criante This is surely absurd ; the idea is a mere 
commonplace, and critics should not forget that Plato 
had a doctrine of Anamnesis of which no Greek of 
education was ignorant. Of course, these may be Indian 
ideas, but we could not prove them to be such. 

Finally, it should be noted that the Greek romance is 
not, like the Indian, restricted to a definite form. The 
manner of Antonius is not that of all his successors or 
contemporaries. This fact, which M. Lacote admits, he 
explains by the view that the other authors resorted to 
more purely Greek methods. In point of fact, the variety 
shows merely the different resources of the Greek world. 
Heliodorus narrates in part and also brings his characters 
before us in dialogue in which they tell of their ex- 
periences ; Xenophon narrates pure and simple ; Acliilles 
Tatius puts the tale into the mouth of Klitophon, but he 
tells it as if he were an outsider, narrating both what 
happened to himself and to the heroine. In M. Lacdte’s 
opinion this shows that the Greek has triumphed over the 
Indian manner ; it is more simple to eliminate the Indian 
element as a reality. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


THE MAGI 

Professor J. H. Moulton has argued with much force in 
his Early Zoroastrianism that the Magi were not Arvan, 
and that there is much in their teaching that betrays an 
origin neither Aryan nor Semitic, and shows them in the 
light of an aboriginal priesthood, who appropriated but 
altered the teaching of Zoroaster. That so radical a view 
should not readily be accepted is natural, and powerful 
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arguments against it can undoubtedh'’ be derived from 
Indian evidence. It must be remembered that the theory, 
though it has from time to time been mooted, runs counter 
to the whole evidence of classical antiquitj^ and that the 
Magi appear already in the Yasna (Ixv, 7), and are 
historically and admittedly the transmitters in later 
times of the Zoroastrian religion, whether or not greatly 
modified. 

1. Professor Moulton finds support for his view in the 
name of the Magi, which he correlates with Gothic magus, 
meaning “servant” (appai-ently via “boy”). Old Irish mug, 
“ serv^aut.” The Aryan invaders of Media called the former 
inhabitants serfs, and especially the caste foremost in the 
resistance ; stress is laid in this connexion on the Magian 
i-evolt, the popularity of Gaumata with the native popula- 
tion, and the hostility of the Persians to the Magi as 
shown in the Magophonia. On this view the only Median 
tribe which sympathized with the Persians would be the 
Arizantoi, who alone were Aryan in blood, even if others 
than the Arizantoi were Aryan in speech. But apart 
from the difficulty of understanding why the Magi should 
ever adopt this opprobious name, this etymologj' is most 
dubious, and that of Carnoy,^ which equates the root with 
that seen in fj,VX‘^P’ ATaydwr, brings it into relation also 
with Gothic magus and Old Irish mu,g, and renders the 
sense “helper”, the one who labours to heal and to repel 
evil, is most appropriate to the functions of the priesthood 
of the Iranians, for the Indian priest has as a main part of 
his duties precisely this function. 

2. Professor Moulton sees in Jeremiah’s reference 
{xxxix, 3, 13) to a Rab-3Iag as a Babylonian official, and 
in Ezekiel's allusion (viii, 17) to worshippers of the sun 
who used a branch in their worship, allusions to an Archi- 
Magus, and to the Magi at Jerusalem ; and he argues that 
this is natural oidy if the Magi were aboriginals and not 

^ Carnoy, Le ilusion, ix, 129-58. 


JRAS. 1915. 


51 
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Aryans. Tlie reference in Jeremiah is not accepted by 
Semitic ^ scholars, and may be disregarded. That in 
Ezekiel is wholly insufficient : in the first place the 
particular form of worship is not attributed to the Magi 
by Ezekiel or anyone else : according to Professor Moulton 
it is a natural blending of sun and tree worship, and if 
this is so might have been practised by any sun- and tree- 
worshipping tribe, so that to refer the practice to the 
Magi is wholly needless. In the second place no one 
really knows anything of the process by which Aryans 
spread in Asia, and if there were Magi at Jerusalem in 
the time of Ezekiel we would merely have another fact to 
add to the sum of appearances of Aryans, not a proof 
that they were un--\ryan. But so far we have no such 
fact, for the Avestan bundle of twigs and the cult of the 
tire are not the rite abominated by Ezekiel, even if they 
sprung from the same source, which is doubtful.- 

3. Stress is laid on the e.\posure of the dead as 
un-Aryan, as contrary to the usage of Indo-Aryans and 
Iriinians. But this is to disregard all the evidence. Strabo ® 
records the usage of the Massagetai, the Bactrians, and 
the Caucasian Caspii, and of the Indians at Taxila, 
and Diodorus ^ ascribes it to the Oreitee of Baluchistan, 
and that these were all or nearly all non-Aryan it is quite 
impossible to prove. It was a practice not merely known 
to the Pali texts, but, what is decisive, to the early Vedic 
period, and cannot be set down as anything but Aryan, 
even if we feel such a usage repugnant to what Aryan 
morality should have been. It is wholly impossible to 
prove, then, that ® “ we may safely regard them as an 
aboriginal folk, who retained under the influence of 

’ Early Zoi'oastrianiam, p. 430. 

- In Herodotus (vii, 37) the Magi claim that the moon was irpoSeKTap 
for them, the sun for the Greeks. Thi.s does not suit the theory of their 
being especially sun-worshippers. 

•* pp. 513, 517, 520, 714. 

■* xvii, 105. 


® p. 193. 
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religion usages which were generated in a low state of 
culture There is no plausibility in the view that the 
ex liypotliesi more cultured Aryan thought fit to trust this 
servile race with their sacred religion ; such a theory is 
a tour de force which requires evidence of a peculiarly 
convincing kind. 

4. It is argued that as Darius claims to have restored 
sanctuaries {dyadand) destroyed b 3 ^ Gaumata, the Magian, 
the latter seems to have tried to stamp out the invading 
Aryan ritual, and very likelj'^ Semitic worship as well, to 
leave the indigenous cult without rival. It is much more 
probable ^ that the Magian, being a stricter Zoroastrian 
than the politic king, insisted on desti'ojnng temples of 
non-Zoroastrians, whether Aiyan or not. 

5. It is suggested that, as Zoroaster was no real dualist, 
the marked dualism of Iranian religion is due to a mere 
relic of Magian animism. But the parallelism of the 
Brahminic division of gods and Asuras shows that the 
animism is just as likely to be Aryan as aboriginal. 

6. Stress again is laid on the Persian practice of burial 
followed bj' the Achfeinenians, and its contrast with the 
thunders of the Vendidud against defiling the earth or 
water by contact with a corpse. This, however, merely 
proves, as other evidence shows, that the Magi were not 
able to make their views generallj^ prevalent in earlj^ 
times, a fact which is wholly undisputed. It may be 
added that we do not know what Zoroaster’s own view 
on this point was. 

7. The next argument for the un-Aiyan character of 
the Magi is based on their advocacy*, in which they did not 
win popular acceptance, of next-of-kin marriages. The 
evidence for the custom and the propaganda is of doubtful 
antiquity : Xanthus’s ^ notice is of uncertain value, and 
Herodotus (iii, 31) merely records that before Cambyses 

* So Hommel, Geographie und Geschichte des alien Orients, p. 201. 

Ap. Clem. Al. Strom, iii, 11. 
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the Persians were not wont to marry their sisters. It 
is believed by Bartholomae ^ that Hutaosa, the wife of 
Vishtaspa, the royal patron of Zoroaster, was also the 
king’s sister, as the Pahlavi tradition certainly held. But 
whatever the evidence for the antiquity of the custom, 
the attempt to prove it un-Aryan is quite hopeless. The 
action of Cambyses is in harmony with the undeniable 
fact that in Vedic mythology Yama and Yami are the 
primaeval twins who bring forth mankind. Just as Yami 
WOOS Yama in the Yeda, so in a Pahlavi text ^ Yimak 
WOOS Yim, and there can hardly be any more consdncing 
case of a conclusive parallelism evincing an Aryan belief.^ 
No reasonable interpretation will accept the view suggested 
by Professor Moulton that the Yedic hymn is an attack 
upon a custom known to pi’evail in some neighbouring 
race, closely akin to the Magi. At this rate anything 
could be proved for the Veda. 

8. Stress is laid on the fact that the Magi were 
magicians and interpreters of dreams, and addicted to 
astrology, whereas Zoroaster stood aloof, as shown in the 
Gathas, from such things. This fact has clearly no cogency 
as a proof of un- Aryan origin, but it is alleged that the 
Parsi view of the planets as malign can only be aboriginal, 
as it is not Semitic or Aryan, for Aiwans “ assuredly never 
saw demoniac features in ‘ sweet Hesper-Phosphor ’ or the 
splendid Jupiter But the Indians regularly talk of nine 
Grahas which include the planets, so that to dogmatize as 
to Aryans is unwise. 

9. Again, the Magi are credited with a dislike of 
mountains which are to be smoothed out when the re- 
generation comes, and as the mountains were sacred for 

‘ Altiranisches Worterbuch, 1822. 

2 SEE. xviii, 418, 419. 

“ It LS perhaps right to point out that the attempt to use this sort of 
marriage as a proof of Iranian origin (.IRAS. 1915, p. 400) is wholly 
illegitimate. 

“ p. 21.3. 
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Semites and Aryans alike another aboriginal trait is seen. 
But the Indians of the epic believed in the primitive level 
character of the land of the blessed Uttara Kurus, as did 
also the Jains in their turn of the original state of the 
earth, and the Iranian idea can hardly therefore be deemed 
un-Aryan. 

10. The ritual is ascribed to the Magi, and not to 
Zoroaster. Probably this separation of elements is too 
sti'ingent, but the ritual is certainly not un-Aryan in 
spirit or detail. It has indeed much to parallel it among 
the Cential African tribes ; but that is not the point, as 
religious practices of the lower types are widespread 
throughout the world. What is required is some proof 
that no Aryan people practised the Iranian usages, and 
this Professor Moulton veiy wisely does not even attempt. 

11. It is suggested that the Magi had no original 
belief in immortality, or at least individual immortality, 
and the book of Tohit is traced^ in a very ingenious but 
also unconvincing manner to a Magian original which 
did not recognize immortality. Unhappily, against this 
ingenious creation must be set the admission that the 
Jewish adaptor may have omitted the doctrine if it was 
there originally, and the fact that Theoporapus already 
records the Magian belief in immortality. The practice 
of destroying the body is, of course, no argument against 
immortality : the Indians who burned the dead believed 
in a bodily existence in heaven. 

12. As the Behistan rock has inscriptions in three 
languages, it is suggested that the Magi spoke a non-Aryan 
tongue, the Arizantoi being the aristocratic governing 
class only, that this class wms akin to the dominant Aryan 
element in Persia and Elam, and ultimately akin to the 
Dorian and Achaian, being in final analysis German in 
character. This migration is thought “ to have passed 
round the north end of the Ca.spian after a characteristically 

’ [ip. 332-40. - p. 5, n. 1. 
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rapid niafch from their first home, wlience they entered 
the land north of the Panjab. The extension of Aryan 
speech normallj’ ends witli Media, where the Magi checked 
the Aryan penetration. This is very ingenious, but rests 
on nothing but conjecture, and stands in flat contradiction 
with the fact that the historical Magi alwa3's used an 
Iranian speech. 

The evidence for an un-Arj’an origin of the Magi is 
thus in the extreme weak, and the hj-pothesis must be 
dismissed as untenable. It is rather surprising that 
Professor Moulton should not have adopted instead a view 
which he suggests in another connexion, that the Gathic 
community was in some degree diflerent from the Iranian, 
the argument being based on linguistic grounds. This 
would explain the Iranian character of the Magi, and give 
a ground for their differences from Zoroaster. But it is 
very doubtful if any such ground as an ethnic divergence 
is required to explain these differences. It must be re- 
membered that our knowledge of Zoroaster’s own views 
rests on the belief that the Gathas present his views 
and even his words, and that the}^ represent them 
exhaustively, so that diverging views in other parts of 
the Avesta are not Zoroastrian. Further, we must 
assume that we understand the real sense of the Gathas 
sufficiently to be sure of the views of Zoroaster. All these 
assumptions are open to serious objections ; the Gathas 
are extraordinarily difficult to understand, as can be 
seen from the extremely different versions given by the 
interpreters, such as Mills, Geldner, and Bartholomae, and 
we are repeatedly left in the dark as to what Zoroaster did 
or did not hold. But when we do arrive at some idea of 
his system, we cannot po.ssibly see in it anything but such 
a deviation from the Iranian faith as might easily be 
explained by individual genius, perhaps aided by locality. 
The real parallel to Zoroaster’s position in Iran is that of 

* p. 26, n. 1. 
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the great teachei's of India, such as Yajuavalkya, Mahavira, 
or the Buddha. These men in v^arious ways altered and 
changed the views current in their time, and their 
doctrines had various fates. So it was with Zoroaster : 
his doctrine was taken up the priestly caste, of which 
later tradition a.sserts he was one, as we may well believe 
in the absence of any evidence of any sort against what is 
the natural explanation of his position. That Zoroaster 
did not recognize a priestly class is really incredible. 

Professor Moulton is inclined ^ to accept a theory that 
the Boghaz Keui gods may represent a migration from 
India, and he adds to this view the suggestion that the 
Tishtrya Yaslit really celebrates the breaking of the 
south-west monsoon as observed at Delhi at some period 
before 900 B.C., because that Yasht mentions four stars 
as regents which are identified with Sirius, the Great 
Bear, Vega, and Fomalhaut. This, however, is a wild 
extravagance ; so long as the extraordinarily feeble 
character of the Vedic knowledge of the heavens remains 
undeniable, it is most improbable to trace to Delhi this 
observation. The theory rests on the view that a time 
must be found at the heliacal rising of Sirius when all 
four stars would be visible coincident with the monsoon. 
The Yashts belong to the post-Gathic period of literature 
and cannot be dated before about 350 B.C., as Professor 
Moulton admits." There is absolutely no trace of the 
four regents before the Yasht. It is perfectly obvious 
that we have here as often an attempt to use astronomy 
to prove what it cannot do, and that it is absurd to 
assume that an observation only possible at Delhi in 
900 B.C., or earlier, is recorded for the first time in an 
Iranian text of 350 B.c.“ or later. The absurdity is even 

^ p. 26. 

^ p. 22. Personally I doubt whether they are by any means as old. 

* The divergent opinions of Professor Moulton's authorities indicate 
their lack of value : see pp. 2-i seqq. 
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irreater on Professor Moulton’s own suggestion that the 
observation was carried by the migration which reached 
as a limit Boghaz Keui, for that takes us to about 
1400 B.c. 

It is difficult to take any more seriously the suggestion 
that the Gaotema of Yasht xiii is Gautama, the Buddha, 
and that the work was written in the fifth century B.C. 
and attacks Buddhism. The sole point of contact with 
Buddhism is the name, and the sole support is a reference 
to Darmesteter’s assertion that Buddhism had established 
a footing in Western Iran as early as the second 
century B.C., whence it is deduced that Buddhist emissaries 
might have appeared at an earlier date. The identity 
of name is not proof of anything. Gotama is a Yedic 
name, and Bartholomae leaves the identity of the Iranian 
Gaotema undetermined, as is the only possible course. 
If it were admitted we would have a deliberate falsehood 
to ascribe to the Yasht, for no one can believe that the 
Buddlia was carrying on propaganda in Iran, and 
Gautama cannot mean “ a Buddhist ”. The statement 
regarding Darniesteter is unsupported by any reference : 
it appears to be a mere slip ; the real statement of 
Darmesteter and its lack of any ground are explained by 
Profe.ssor Garbe.^ 

On the other hand, it is impossible not to agree heartily 
with Professor Moulton in the view- that the traditional 
date of Zoroaster is very difficult to reconcile with the 
evidence of the Veda. The extraordinary close parallelism 
of the language of the Gathas and of the V^eda is very 
odd if the first represents a period about 600 B.c. The 
most prudent conclusion seems to be that the date of 
Zoroaster must be carried up some generations at least 
and that the date of the Rgveda must not be unduly 
exaggerated. The former view would be proved if the 
Mazdaka of Media of 715 B.c. were only to be explained 
^ Indien und da^i Ckristentiim, pp. 290-2. - pp. 18 seqq. 
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by the Ahura Mazdali of Zoroaster, but the reference in 
an inscription ^ of Assur-bani-pal to Assara Mazas, until it 
can be explained away, seems conclusive proof that Asura 
Mazdab is older than Zoroaster, and incidentally supports 
the view that Zoroaster was less of an innovator than 
might be gathered from his fame. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


THE DYNASTIES OF THE KALI AGE 

The only points in Mr. Pargiter’s last note on the 
Dynasties of the Kali age- which have not already been 
adequately disposed of in my previous notes® are two 
questions of syntax : with a brief note on these more 
objective matters I conclude my criticism of his theories. 

1. Mr. Pargiter asserts that bhavisye kathitdn cannot 
mean anything but “ in the Bhavisya Purana ”. That is 
wholly unjustifiable: the sense “in the future” is perfectlj^ 
in place : the kings are told of as kings in the future. 
That some preferred the simpler hhavi>^ydn for bhavisye 
is a clear proof that the sense Avas taken by them as it 
is taken by me, and not as taken by Mr. Pargiter, who 
forgets that critical scholarship demands that variants 
for ex hypothesi perfectly simple readings should not be 
ignored but accounted for, and that we can no longer act 
on the happy-go-lucky principles of editing and trans- 
lating of the older generation of Sanskritists. 

2. Mr. Pargiter complains of my not treating Brhad- 
clevatd, i, 28, and iv, 32, in the same way as cases of 
the nominative for the accusative. The answer is that 
these seemingly similar anomalies, when closely examined, 
prove to fall under quite ditlerent categories, iv, 32 
belongs to a class of cases Avhich can and must be 
explained by a normal grammatical rule, and to treat it 

^ See Hommel, PSBA. 1899, p. 13*2. “ JRAS. 1915, pp. 516-*21. 

3 JRAS. 1914. pp. 1021-31 ; 1915, pp. 328-35. 
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as irregular is, in view of the parallel passages which 
have been adduced by ine^ and not disputed by any 
scholar, now impossible, i, 28 is wholly different, and if 
the reading is correct is a real case of nominative form 
used for accusative. Now, if Mr. Pargiter will investigate 
usage, he will find that he can parallel from the later 
Yedic and epic periods a case like hetarali as acc., but he 
will search in vain for a parallel to paroh^olda hhrutaras 
trayulj. But Mr. Pai-giter’s argument is not to be 
regretted, however wrong. He contends that Magadhu- 
rajano hharitdro vadaini te is not Sanskrit, but is Pali, 
and that the dj’nastie account was therefore not originally 
written in Sanskrit. He finds a precise pai’allel in the 
Bidiaddevata, iv, 32. This fact can be interpreted in one 
way only : either we must admit a Pali original of the 
Brhaddevata, which no competent scholar will ever do, 
or we must admit that Mr. Pargiter's argument in the 
case of the dynastic account is wrong. There is no 
escape from this dilemma. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


THE ZOROASTRIAN PERIOD OF INDIAN HISTORY 

Dr. Spooner ha\ ing invited me to make some observations 
on the proof of his second paper, I have tlie pleasure to 
comply briefly with his recjuest. Full di.scussion of his 
somewhat daring speculations would require a book. 

I agree with the propo.sition (p. 71) that “Persian 
influence in early India is no hj-pothesis at all ”. It is 
a fact, to which I drew attention so far back as 1905 
{Ind. Aiit., 1905, p. 201). IVhether or not the Maurya 
dynasty was one “of almost purely Persian type” (p. 72) 
may be considered doubtful in the present state of the 

^ JRAS. 1909, pp. 430-2, and Speyer there cited. So also in Greek, 
Kuliner-Gerth, ii, 35.3. 354. The quotation of commentators (above, 
p. 516, n. 2) as autliorities for grammatical usages is of no value whatever. 
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evidence. Dr. Spooner’s papers add considerably to that 
evidence, and he may prove to be right. I think he has 
proved tliat tlie Kiimrahar building on which he is at 
work was copied from a Persepolitan original. 

It is better for me to saj’ nothing about the etymological 
speculations, with which professed philologists are more 
competent to deal. Punch-marked coins (p. 411) come 
within my province. I dealt with the subject at con- 
siderable length in the Indian Museum Catalogue , 1906, 
which does not seem to have been in Dr. Spooner’s hands 
when he wrote the essay to which he refers, published in 
1909. He now (p. 412) identities the branch symbol with 
the Zoroastrian horn. Formerly he took it to represent 
the Buddhist hodhi tree. Symbolism assumes such an 
infinite variety of meaning that either interpretation, or 
both interpretations, may be I'ight. Perhaps, the horn 
allusion is the more probable. 

As to the so-called chaitya (caitya) s 3 ’mbol, the use of 
the term goes back to James Prinsep (Essays, ed. Thomas, 
i, 214). It is prominent on Andhra coins besides the 
classes named by Dr. Spooner (p. 413). He states that 
Mr. E. D. Banerji tells him that this device is used as 
a sjunbol “of a certain Tirthankai'a”, and is still designated 
b}’ the Jains as “ Mount Meru ”. He does not name the 
Tirthankara, but probabl\- he is Neminatha, to whom 
the Girnar mountain is peculiarlj^ sacred (Stevenson, 
Notes on Modern Jainism, Blackwell, Oxford, 1909, 
p. 52). The shrine of Neminatha is the largest and 
perhaps the oldest temple on Girnar. I cannot find anj' 
trace of the identification of Girnar with Mount Meru. 

I am disposed to agree with Dr. Spooner that the caitya 
symbol is a conventional representation of a hill. The 
punch-marked coins sometimes show a peacock perched on 
it. The interpretation as a hill seems to suit all classes 
of coins. The symbol is often associated with a curved 
line, presumably meaning a river. 
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I am now much inclined to believe that many of the 
symbols on the early coins were intended to refer to the 
Jain religion, which probably is older than the Buddhist. 
The rhinoceros is e.specially signitieant. It occurs on 
Xos. 48, 58, and 59 of my I. Jf. Catalogue (p. 132, 
pi. xix, 5, 6). The animal is the emblem of Sreyaiiisanatha, 
the eleventh Tirthankara, and does not seem to be used as 
a symbol by either Buddhi.sts or Brahrnanical Hindus. 

The dog on the caitya (Theobald, p. 212, tig. 49, in 
JASB., part i, vol. lix, 1890) suggests either Zoroastrian 
or Tibetan influence. I may remark in passing that there 
was much more of the latter in ancient India than is 
generally r-ecognized. 

The reference to Jain symbols on coins leads me to 
observe that speculations about the origin of primitive 
Buddhism, by which I mean “ Buddhism before Buddha ”, 
cannot be dissociated from consideration of Jainism, which 
may well be still older. 

Dr. Spooner boldly affirms (p. 429) that “ Chandragupta 
[Candra-] was a Parsi ”, and (p. 453) that “ Buddha was 
a Persian”. Again, he states that “ Buddhism . . . stands 
for the spiritual acclimatization of a section of the 
domiciled Iranians ” (p. 455). Those propositions need 
examination which cannot be attempted now. I only utter 
the caution that the Jain problem is closely associated 
with the Buddhist one. A great mass of tradition connects 
the early kings of Magadha, whether Saisunaga, Nanda, 
or Maurya, with Jainism. 

Vincent A. Smith. 


MALAVA-GAXA-STHITI 

This will be, I hope, my last contribution to this un- 
profitable discussion, in which, indeed, I would not have 
taken part at all, but that Dr. Thomas, in starting it,^ 


1 JRAS. 19U, p. 413. 
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did not state rightly something that I had saidd At any 
rate, if he should say anything more, I do not contemplate 
making any further rejoinder. 

No one wishes, as far as I know, to deny that the 
Sanskrit word gana and our word ‘tribe’ have certain 
special meanings, according to the context. But I think 
that many people would agree with me in disputing that 
jatl, which has now been brought on the scene (p. 534 
above), is the only, or even the best, rendering of ‘ tribe ’. 
However, the question here is simply whether gana in 
expressions in which it is coupled with names of peoples 
may be appropriately rendered b}'' ‘ tribe ’ ; the word 
‘ tribe ’ being taken in its customary general sense, which 
seems to be that of a body of people, mostly of the same 
original stock, governed by the same laws and customs, 
and usually dwelling in some particular territory but in 
some cases leading a nomadic life. 

A special merit of Monier-Williams’ Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary, which presents ‘tribe’ as a meaning of gana, 
is that it gives so good a choice of English renderings of 
the Sanskrit words. The assei'tion that a citation of that 
dictionary “ will have no weight with any scholar of 
Sanskrit” (p. 534 above) .speaks for itself. And so does 
the proposition that we are to reject a meaning given in 
it because that meaning is not found in the St. Petersburg 
Lexicon, when we bear in mind that the lexicon was made 
some forty years earlier. 

Dr. Thomas has challenged me now to adduce “ any 
passage from Sanskrit writing where this meaning [viz. 
‘ tribe ’ for the word pana] is either authorized or 
appropriate.” 

^ In a footnote (p. 535 above, note 3) he now seeks to disclaim having 
“ misrepresented ” me. I did not use that term : but certainly “ it will 
be seen upon inspection ” by any careful reader that, whatever he may 
have “intended ”, he distinctly did misrepresent me (as he puts it) in 
connection with mw original rendering of the expression Malava- 
gana-sthiti. ' 
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We have such a passage in the Eaghuvamsa, 4. 77,^ 
where Kalidasa, describing the digvijaya or tour of 
conquest of Raghu and mentioning the various peoples 
whom he subdued, and having brought him to the point 
when he invaded the Himalaya range, says ; — 

Tatra janyam Raghoi-ghorarii parvatiyair=ganair=abhut I 

Mr. G. R. Nandargikar in his translation below his 
edition of the text has rendered this line by : — “ There 
a terrible battle ensued between Raghu and the mountain- 
tribes.” 

So, also, Mr. Sh. P. Pandit in his edition of the poem 
explained parvatlyai't'^ganaih by: — “ With the mountain- 
tribes.” ® 

Further, Mallinatha in his commentary, in which he 
explained ganaih by Utsarasamket-dkliyaih saptahhih 
saha, quoted from the Mahabharata, 2 (Sabha). 1025, in 
its account of the digvijaya of Arjuna : — 

Ganan=Utsava.saihketan=ajayat:sapta Pandavah I 

And Protap Chandra Roy’s translation (Sabha, p. 81) 
has rendered this by : — “ The son of Pandu brought under 
his sway the seven tribes called Utsava-sanketa.” 

In my opinion, no sensible person could hesitate to use 
‘ tribe ’, in its general sense and without any special 
technical implication, as the most natural and appropriate 
rendering of gana in these two combinations and in any 
similar ones, including such expressions as Mdlava-gana 
and Yaudheya-gana. 

It may be added that neither of the two passages 
which I have cited, nor any similar one, is referred to 
under gana in the St. Petersburg Lexicon. This deficiency 
is quite enough to account for that work not including 
‘ tribe ’ among the meanings of the word. 

J. F. Fleet. 

^ I am indebted to Mr. Pargiter for this reference. 

" Second ed., Bombay, 1891, p. 95. 

^ Second ed., Bombay, 1897, Notes, p. 38. 
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A XOTE ON THE BHABEA EDICT 

Among; the edicts of King Asoka, the one that is said 
to have a direct bearing upon the literary history of 
ancient Indian Buddhists is now known as the Bhabra 
edict. It was found amidst the ruins of two nronasteries 
near the ancient town of Bairat in Rajputana. 

Ever since its discovery and decipherment scholars 
have made use of it as a rare historical document, which 
conclusively proves the existence of the Birddhist canon 
in the third century B.C., in the same form, and with 
almost the same titles to its different passages, as we have 
now. Many distinguished scholars from the time of 
Captain Burt have tried in succession to establish a 
correct interpi-etatioir of its text. Thanks to their labour 
and eruditioir we are beyond doubt now much nearer 
the truth, although it must be admitted that there is 
room enough left for further researches. Under these 
circumstances I may hope that a note which I prepared 
some time ago on this edict will not be out of place. 

The initial difficulty to be overcome in connexion with 
the study of this edict relates to the punctuation of its 
text. As far as this point is concerned, the following 
reading may be helpful : — 

(1) Pij’adasi leja Magadho samghaih abhivadema naih 
aha[;] apabadhamtani ca phasu-vihalatarii ca [.] (2)Vidite 
ve bhaihte avariitake hama Budhasi dbaihmasi saihghasiti 
galave earn pasade ca [.] E kemci bhaihte (3) Bhagavata 
Budhena bhasite save se subhasite va(,) e cu kho 
hamiyaye diseyaiir “hevaih sadhaihme (4) cilathitike 
hasati ” ti alahami hekaih ta vitave imani bhaihte 
dhamma - paliyayani [: — ] A^inaya - samukase (5) Aliya- 
vasani Anagata-bhayani Munigatha Moneya-sute Upatisa- 
pasine e ca Laghulo (6) vade musavadaih adhigiej^a 
Bhagavata Budhena bhasite [.] Etena bhaihte dhamma- 
paliyayani ichami (7) kiihti bahuke bhikhupaye ca 
bhakhuniye ca abhikhinam sunaye ca upadhaleyu ca 
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(8) hevaiii meva upasaka ca upasikii ca(.) Eteni bliaiiite 
iinaiii likhapayami abhihetam ma janaiii ti. 

X.B. — M. Senart puts a full-stop after kelMih in line 
marked (4), and does not consider the sentence to be 
complete with bhdsite in line marked (6). I prefer not 
to take tavituve as being one word (Inscriptions de Piya- 
dasi, iii, 198-9). 

Pali Form 

Pij^adassi raja Magadho ^ samgham abhivadeyyamano - 
aba ; “ appabadhattan ca pbasu-vibarattan cd (ti). Yedi- 
tabbo bhante yavatako ambaih Buddhasmiiii dhammasmirii 
sanghasmirii garavo ca pasado ca. Yarh kifici bhante 
Bhagavata Buddhena bhasitarii sabbam tarn subhasitain 
eva. Y’an ca kho abhiiiuaya® deseyyaih — ‘ Evain sad- 
dhammo ciratthitiko bhavissatiti ’ * arahami ekanta vedi- 
tabbani (vattabbani va) imani bhante dhamma-pariyayani 
[seyyathidarii ;] Yinaya-samukkariiso Ariya-vasani ® Ana- 
gata-bhayani ® Munigatha^ Moneyya-suttarti ® Upatissa- 
pafiho, ya ca Rahulovade® musavadarii adhikicca Bhaga- 
vata Buddhena bhasita. Etani bhante dhammapariyayani 
icchami ; kinti bahuka bhikkhavo ca bhikkhuniyo ca 

^ I fully agree with Dr. Bloch in taking Magadho in the nominative, 
agreeing with lejcl, and not in the accusative, agreeing with sariighaiii 
(ilr. Vincent Smith’s Ai<oka, 2nd ed., p. lo3). Cf. “Raja bhante 
JIagadho Ajatasattu vedeliiputto bhagavato |)ade sirasu vaiidati, appa- 
badliarii . . . phasuviharan ca puccbatiti Evahca vadelii . . (Maha- 
parinibbana-suttanta, P.T.S., D. vol. ii, pp. 72-3). 

^ Also ahhiiridiya naih and ahhii'adeyydnam. 

^ Cf. “ Abhinnaya ahaiit bhikkhave dhammaih desemi ”, quoted in the 
Kathavatthu, p. 561. Cf. Digha-nikaya, i, 12 ; Ahguttara, ii, 1, etc. 
In the Rig-veda, also in Panini, ahamyu, “egotistic,” occurs as an 
adjective derived from a/ta)ny(tO', “ he is egotistic. ” A noun of quality 
to this. Dr. F. W. Thomas seems inclined to think, would be uhamyil, 
“ egotism ” = asmitd, of which hamiydye would be instrumental — “with 
egotism” or “ presumptuous^' ”. 

* Cf. Pali future forms of Vbhu (to be) such as heasali, hohiti, hthiti. 

® The sahgiti-suttanta, Digha-nikaya, vol. iii. 

The Ahguttara-nikaya, iii, 105-8. 

' The Sutta-nipata, 206-20. 

* The Itivuttaka, 67 ; Anguttara-nikaya, i, 272. 

“ The Majjhima-nikaya, i, 414-20. 
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abhinliain sunej’vufi ca upadhareyjmfi ca ; evam eva 
upeisaka ca upasika ca (ti). Etena bhante imaiii liklia- 
payami abliiliitaih ' (adhippetam va) me janeyyau ti.” 

Translation [from the middle of the line (3) to the middle 
of the line (6)] 

“ Were I to recommend, however, any particular- 
passages from my own knowledge and experience [with 
a view :] — ‘ Thus the sublime Law will long endure.’ 
I would consider these to be, venei-able sirs, the ‘ sacred 
texts ’ which deserve to be indispensably learnt (or 
mentioned), viz. : 

(1 ) The Yinaya-samuka.sa — Excellent treatise on Yinaya 

— moral discipline ; 

(2) The Ali\’a-vasani — Waj's in which Aryas, spiritually 

advanced Buddhists, live or should live ; modes 

of ideal life ; 

(3) The Anao-ata-bliavani — Dairsers threatening the 

church and tlie doctrine ; 

(4) Tlie Muni-gatha — Poem on ‘ who is an hermit ? ’ ; 

(5) The iloneya-suta — Discourse on quietism ; 

(6) The Upatisa-pasina — Questions of Upatissa ; and 

(7) What was spoken by the Blessed One in his 

‘ Admonition to Rahula ’ concerning falsehood.” 

A word must be said with regard to the identitication 
of passages referred to in the edict. I should add in this 
connexion that, so far as the identification of Nos. (2), 
(3), (4), (5), and (7) by Profe.ssor Rhys Davids goes. 
I have nothing to say against it. Hence there are just 
two controverted passages which I propose to discuss 
here. These are (1) Yinaj'a-samukasa and (2) Upatisa- 
pasina. 

1. Vinaya-samulcasu . — Professor Rhys Davids doubts 
if the name were meant to indicate any distinct text. 
“ There is a word,” he says, ‘‘ at the commencement of the 
^ Abhidliiyatam. 


JRAS. 1915. 
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list which may either be an adjective applied to the whole 
list, or the name of another passage. With all deference 
to his opinion, I am inclined to believe that there is 
perhaps no reason for doubt. It was obviously meant as 
a title to a passage or to passages. The question, then, 
arises how it may be identified. 

I presume that the word which causes doubt is 
“ samukasa ”, being the equivalent of Pali sdmuklcamsa 
or sdmukkamsika { = uttama, excellent).- It is surely 
not a verbal noun as ilr. Vincent Smith supposes it to be 
when he translates the word by “exaltation ”. “Exalted” 
would be the right word, not “ exaltation 

The phrases like “ saniukkamsikaih panham ” ^ and 
“ samukkaihsikadhamma-desana ” ^ are to be found both 
in the Nikaya and the Vinaya texts. Unfortunately, 
nowhere does an expression like “ samukkaihsiko 
dhammo” or “ samukkaihsiko vinayo” occur. 

Granted, liowever, that the name “ Yinaya-samukasa ” 
was used for “ The excellent treatise on Vinaya ”, wdiat 
particular passages might, in the opinion of King A 9 oka, 
be worthy of the name ? 

Two texts naturally suggest themselves, to wit, (1) the 
Patiinokkha and (2) the Sigalovada-suttanta (D.N. iii, 
180-94). 

If a monk were the person who drafted the edict by 
using his own discretion, the Patimokkha would have 
been, without doubt, the text that would claim such 
a high consideration from him. But it should be borne 
in mind that in this case whoever might be the writer, 
a monk or a state officer, he was bound to be guided by 
the king’s discretion. 

In the latter case, the Sigalovada-suttanta seems to 
have some advantage over the Patimokkha. 

^ Buddhist India, p. 170. 

^ See Indices, Anguttara-nikaya, v, p. 366. 

^ Ibid., V, p. 19.5. 

' The Vinaya-pitaka, edited by Dr. Oldenbeig, vol. ii, p. 156. 
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We are told in tlie commentary of Buddhaghosa on 
tliis suttanta ; “ Imasmiih pana sutte yarn kind gihi- 
kattabbaih kammaih nama taiii akatliitarii n’atthi ti 
Gihi-Vinai’o nama yarn suttanto tasma inaiii sutva 
yathanusittbaih tatha patipajjamanassa vuddhi yeva 
patikankha no parihaniti ” (India Office MS., P.c. 25, 
D.N., pt. 333, Atthakatha). 

“ In this sntta there is left nothing undescribed that 
constitutes the whole duty of a householder. The 
Suttanta is therefore entitled Gihivinayo — ‘ The institute 
for the householders.’ Wherefore, if any person having 
hearkened to it, carries out what he is instructed 
therein, he may be expected not to decline, but to 
prosper.” 

AVe may go even further, and maintain that the 
Suttanta does not profess to be a code meant only for 
the householders, but for the recluses as well. It lays 
down various duties of a person who is placed in different 
relations and stations of life — as a parent, as a child, 
as a husband, as a wife, as a teacher, as a pupil, as 
a kinsman, as a master, as a servant, as a householder, or 
as a recluse. 

Kemembering that the passages were recommended by 
the king for the constant study of all — monks, nuns, as 
well as the laitj* — it may be judged how accordant was the 
Suttanta with this recommendation. 

Furthermore, there is another important point to 
consider. As regards the main subject of the Suttanta, it 
proceeds to give an idea of what the modes of adoring 
the six cardinal points of duty according to “ Ariyassa 
Vinaya ” are. The term “ Ariyassa A^inaya ” may be 
reduced to “ Ariya-vinaya ”, meaning “ Ideal discipline”. 
No wonder need be felt if the word “ Ariya ” was replaced 
by “ samukkaihsa ”. 

Other passages that may be brought to bear upon the 
“ Ariya-vinaya ” are : — Majjhima-nikaya, i, 3G0 ; iii, 293, 
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299 ; Saihyuttaiilkaya, ii, 205, 271 ; iv, 95, 157-8, 189 ; 
Anguttara, iii, 58-2, 6 ; 59 ; 103 ; etc., etc. 

2. Upatisa-jyasina . — The questions of Upatissa, who 
is generally known as Sariputta, Captain of the Faith. 
Profe.ssor Rhys Davids thinks that it was quite possibl}- 
the name that wa.s assigned to a dialogue between 
Sariputta and the Buddha, as incorporated into the 
Mahaparinibbana ^ and other suttas. I find it rather 
difficult to accept this suggestion. The reason is, that in 
the said dialogue, the questions were put to Sariputta 
by the Buddha, and not to the latter by the former. 
Whereas, the vety name Upatisa-pasina implies that the 
questions were put by Sariputta. Failing this, we must 
look for some other passages in the canon. And the 
pas.sage which may be brought forward is the Sariputta- 
sutta of the Suttanipata. 

This Sutta contains the gist of the dialogue referred to 
above, besides other important matters (see Suttanipata, 
S.B.E., vol. X, pp. 180-3). What is more important, the 
questions in this sutta are all put into the mouth of 
Sariputta. Tlie fact that he came to ask questions is 
evident from stanza 3 — “ pafihena agamarii.” - 

B. M. Barua. 


HISTOKY OF THE DOME IN PERSIA 
In the valuable paper on the history of the dome in 
Persia which appeared in the Journal for July, 1914, 
Mr. K. A. C. Creswell .says that the practice of gilding 
the domes of sacred shrines in Persia “ certainly goes back 
to 1674, when the dome of the shrine at Meshed was 
covered with gilt copper plates by Shah Suleiman ” ; and 
adds that the previous dome was probably covered with 
blue tiles. 

' Dialogues of the BiuUlha, pt. ii, pp. ,ST-t). 

^ The Sutta nipata, iv. No. Hi, p. ITS. 
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The gilding of this dome can be traced farther back 
than to the time of Shah Suleiman. The Portuguese monk 
de Govea, who visited Meshed in 1602, speaks of the gilt 
dome as shining like fire in the sun, when he saw it. The 
gold covering may have been given by Shah Abbas, who 
paid great reverence to the shrine of Imam Reza ; but 
de Govea, who mentions that Abbas gave some golden 
doors for the shrine, says nothing of the provenance of 
the gilt dome. 

I append his description of the dome, taken from a French 
translation of his work, published in Rouen in 1646 : — 

“ On void ceste Chapelle de fort loing ayant vne voulte 
tres esleuee laquelle e.st eouuerte de grandes thuilles ou 
placques a crochet de bronze dorees par dehors comme 
cedes des Indes, de sort que les rayons du Soleil ou de la 
Lune donnans dessus, il semble que ce soit feu, comme ie 
me I'imaginay lors que ie I’apperceu de plus d’vne lieue 
de la ville estant sur vne colline assez esleuee, d'oii on la 
descouure toute.” (De Govea, Relation des grandes et 
victoires ohtemies par Ic Roy de Perse Chu Ahhns, Rouen, 
1646, pp. 95-6.) 


Clara C. Edwards. 
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A History of Persia. By Lieufc.-Col. P. M. Sykes. 

2 vols. Vol. I. pp. XXV, 544 ; Vol. II, pp. xxii, 565. 

London: Macmillan & Co., 1915. 

A comprehensive History of Persia in English, based 
on the best authorities and utilizing all the sources of 
information which the critical and archisological research 
of the past century has made available, has long been 
needed by all students of Oriental matters. The only 
history worthy of the name hitherto has been that of 
Malcolm, of which the first edition appeared exactly 
a hundred years ago. That excellent work no longer 
meets the requirements of the case, and on the centenary 
of its appearance we can welcome Sir Percy Sykes’s 
history without in any way reflecting on the value of 
its predecessor. 

Sir Pei’cj^ Sjdces has interpreted his duty as historian 
of Persia in the broadest and most comprehensive spirit, 
and it is possible that some readers may think that too 
much space has been allotted to the surrounding lands 
and dynasties with which the destiny of Persia has been 
involved. Yet a little reflexion will show that the 
nature of the subject makes this course inevitable if 
a true insight into the forces which have moulded ancient 
and modei'n Persia is to be attained. The problem is no 
simple one, but complex in the e.xtreme. Persian history 
is not one but several very distinct histories, and the 
boundaries of the region to be dealt with are sometimes 
of enormous extent, from the Indus on the east to Greece 
on the west, or from Sogdiana on the north to Egypt and 
Arabia on the south, and sometimes contracted within the 
comparatively narrow bounds of Persia proper. 
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Thus we have first the germs of a Persian state in 
Elam, and its relations with Babylonia and Assyria, then 
the growth of a more distinctly Persian power in Media 
and the first beginnings of Persia properly so called. 
This is followed by the rise and fall of the mighty 
Achiemenian Empire, its conquest by Alexander, the rule 
of his successors, and the gradual revival of national rule 
in Parthia, followed by the resuscitation of a trulj' Persian 
state under the Sassanians, which offers a striking parallel 
to the superse.ssion of Media by the Achmmenians. In 
the later as in the earlier Persian state we trace the 
action of the powerful outside inffuenees against which an 
independent Persia has always had to struggle— influences 
from the north, the home of the Central Asian nomads; from 
the west, whence proceeds the ever present and persistent 
pressure of Europe; or from the south, the tremendous 
outburst of Arab energy inspired by the new creed of 
Islam, before which the national state collapsed. And 
further, during the succeeding centuries up to the present 
day we can perceive how captive Persia has captured her 
conquerors not once but again and again. Arab, Seljidc, 
Mongol, and Turk have all conquered Persia and have 
all become Persian. They have been captured by 
a civilization, a literature, and an art superior to their 
own, and the latest great dynasty which can be called 
national, that of the Safaris, was so rather by religion 
and adoption than by race, and although supported at 
first mainly by Turkish tribes was soon enthusiastically 
followed by the Persian population. The present royal 
family of Persia is also, it must be remembered, repre- 
sentative of one of the.se Turkish tribes, the Kajar. The 
question of religion, too, is of importance, for in modern 
Persia, as in some countries of Europe, religion rather 
than race has become the building national force, and 
a Shi‘a is a Persian, whereas a Sunni is a Turk or an 
Afghan. 
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This long and varied panorama Sir Percj’ Sykes lias 
dealt with fully and faithfully, with an abundance of 
illustration drawn from his own unrivalled experience 
of the country of Persia and of its people, their customs, 
their art, and their archteology. 

In the introductory chapters he gives a full account of 
the geography of the plateau and of the low-lying lands 
which surround it, bordering some on the Persian Gulf, 
others on the Euphrates, the Caspian, the Oxus, and the 
Indus, the true limits of ancient Iran. 

The country of Elam, extending from the Zagros 
Mountains to the head of the Persian Gulf, which in 
early days extended much further north than at present, is 
then dealt with. Its inhabitants seem to have been partly 
Sumerian and partly Negrito aborigines, an element still 
represented in the modern population near the sea. The 
great age of Persia, comprising the rise and fall of the 
Median and AchEemenian kingdoms and their dealings with 
Assyria and Greece, is the subject of chapters xv to xix, 
and the history of the rise of Macedonia and the conquests 
of Alexander is set forth in an excellent summary in 
chapters xx to xxiv. The rule of the Seleucids leads 
up to the development of the Bactrian and Parthian 
monarchies (xxvii to xx.xiv), followed by the rise and 
history of the Sassanians, ending with their downfall 
and the conquest of Persia by the Arabs (xxxv to xliii). 
The histoiy of ancient Persia comes to a dramatic con- 
clusion with this event, culminating in the battle of 
Nahavand in a.D. 642. 

The second volume begins with the history of Persia 
under the Khalifas, and the narrative of the rule of 
the Abbasids, who fixed their capital at Baghdad, close 
to the old Sassanian capital of Ctesiphon, shows the 
growth of Persian influence and the extent to which the 
system of administiaition and finance was, like their 
coinage, borrowed by the Arabs from their Sassanian 
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predecessors. Neverthele.ss, tiie identity of Persia as 
a nation was lost for centuries, and the steps by which 
it gradual!}' emerged are clearh' shown in the account 
here given of the first three hundred years of the 
iOjalifat. Scarcel}' had the Pei'sian revival begun under 
the Saffari and Samani rulers than the rise of Turkish 
power, hrst under Mahmud of Ghazni and then under the 
Seljuks, again brought Iranian lands under a foreign 
yoke. Yet it was under the Seljuks that Persia began 
to prosper anew, and tbe Mongol deluge, which swept 
away all competitors for power, in its turn gave birth 
to a dynasty pervaded by Persian culture. A similar 
revival after the conquests of Timur took place under 
the later Timurids. Since that epoch Persia has not been 
the subject of any sweeping foreign conquest. The 
dynasties which have held sway, although not for the 
main part truly Persian, have yet (with the e.Kception 
of the Afghans who established an ephemeral rule in the 
eighteenth century) originated within Persian limits. The 
whole of this period has been dealt with in illuminating 
fashion by Sir Perc}’ Sykes. The information extracted 
from the original Arab and Persian chi’onicles by many 
English and Continental scholars is here brought together 
in a clear and readable narrative, and it may be safely 
asserted that much of it is now for the first time made 
available to the English reader, even if such excellent 
works as Muir’s Caliphate and Le Strange’s Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate are consulted. The later history of 
Persia under the Safavis, followed by the tumultuous 
episodes of the eighteenth century, which resulted 
eventually in the emergence of the Kajar dynasty, has been 
fully treated, and the history of the last hundred years is 
a work for which Sir P. Sykes’s knowledge of modern 
Persia has specially qualified him. The intercourse of 
Persia with England and Russia, the variations of the 
Perso-Afghan frontier, the Persian Gulf, the trade of the 
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Karun, the Indo-European telegraph, the Revolution and 
its effects are a few of the topics here treated. On these 
subjects numerous works have been written from time to 
time, many of which are of great interest, though sometimes 
warped by personalities and prejudice, but they have not 
hitherto formed the subject of a clear and continuous 
narrative like that found in this histoiy, which is written 
with admirable impartiality and informed by real 
knowledge. There are also certain ejjisodes in Persian 
history which maj’ be compared to backwaters in its 
main current. Such, among others, are the visits of 
European traveller’s, the adventurous career of the 
Portuguese in the Persian Gulf, and the dealings of the 
Darrani rulers of Afghanistan, whether Sadozai or 
Barakzai, with their Persian neighbours in Khorasan and 
Si.stan. On these and similar topics Sir Percy Sykes 
may be accepted as an authority. The chapters on 
literature, which, as Sir P. Sykes points out, owe much to 
the exhaustive work of Professor E. G. Browne, are full 
and satisfactory. The account given of the historj' and 
development of Persian art is excellent, and its value is 
enhanced by many tine illustrations, several of which are 
from original Persian paintings in the author's collections. 
The illustrations of buildings and scenery throughout are 
of a high class, manj' of the views being from unpublished 
photographs taken by the author himself and bj' other 
travellers, as well as those reproduced from the works of 
Elandin and Coste and others of an earlier generation. 
Attention must also be drawn to the excellent maps, which 
illustrate not only the physical features of the country 
but its history and ethnology, special attention being 
given to the location of races and tribes in ancient and 
modern times, a very important point in a country where 
the ethnic elements are so varied and scattered. 

Sir Percy Sykes must be congratulated on the appearance 
of this important and valuable work, which has cost him 
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many j'ears labour. He lia.s now moved from Persia to 
a no less important sphere of action in Central Asia, 
where we may contidentlj^ expect his work will be as 
valuable to his country as that which his long residence 
in Persia has enabled him to carry out in that country, 
work of which the present history is an outwai-d and 
\ isible sign. 

M. Loxgworth Dames. 


Paradigma and Exercises in Syriac Gramm.ar. By 
Theodore H. Robinson, M.A., B.D. pp. viii and 
148. Oxford : at the Clarendon Press, 1915. 

Although the modest title does not reveal the fact, this 
book is almost a complete grammar, with an arrangement 
differing entirely from the ordinary textbooks. The 
advantages of this arrangement ai’e obvious, but it 
necessitated the omission of a .systematic analysis of the 
chapter of phonology. Written mainly for students in 
India, the book confines itself to the Western (Jacobite) 
dialect, and even omits the Estrangeta and Nestorian 
forms of the letters in the table of the alphabet. In 
accordance with this practice the author transliterates 
p'tdhd always by o, not without causing some slight con- 
fusion for the beginner, as this vowel is not distinguished 
from the long o with an inherent w-sound as in 
The author gets out of the difficulty by arguing that his 
account of the Syriac vowels “ is not scientific ”, and that 
the system of dots “ u.sed by the eastern Syrians is nearer 
a true representation of the original vocalization ”. The 
system of this vocalization Ls fortunately inserted, but 
it still re(piires some additional notes on the part of 
the teacher in order to make every point quite clear to 
the student. This also applies to the rules placed at the 
heads of many paragraphs. Most of them are somewhat 
mechanical, and do not give the learner a real insight 
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into the working of the Sj-riac language. The author 
states that the hook is an introduction only. It is not, 
however, an introduction into the broad extent of the 
language, but rigorously confined to one dialect. There 
is, then, some danger that more advanced students who 
consult the larger works of Duval and Noeldeke may 
find themselves in conflict with new phenomena. As 
even elementary Syriac is a subject of academic teaching, 
an intelligent student will be attracted less by mere 
learning by heart than by -watching the effects of 
characteristics and developments. It must be recognized 
that the author has aided the student in this respect more 
than the title of his book promises, and has even inserted, 
wherever necessary, simple rules of syntax. 

The exercises, which are the result of years of teaching, 
are ample and -svell thought out, and cannot fail to 
furnish the student with a good vocabulary. Tlie English 
exercises can even be recommended to advanced students, 
esjjecially as no similar compilation e.xists. 

The author unites for but the former is 

not well authenticated, and distinctly repudiated in the 
dictionaries. The plural is not tenable and should 

be Only nouns of doubly ueak stems like "Ulvi 

allow a plural in the Western dialect, whilst the 

Orientals have ui;, (see Duval, p. 201). Mere misprints 
are (p. 22) and (p. 51) for and ]SDi. 

The system of the book is eminently practical. The 
author shows a tine mastery of the intricacies of Syriac 
grammar which is not astonishing in a pupil of Dr. Rendel 
Harris. The fact that this scholar ha.s written a preface 
is alone sufficient to secure the book a favourable 
reception. It will prove veiy helpful to students 
preparing for an examination. Its get-up is of the usual 
excellence of the Clarendon Press. 


H. IIlRSCHFELD. 
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Some Recent Arabic Publications 

Althongli the promised series called Renaissance des 
lettres arohes for some reason or other hangs fire, the 
Khedivial or, as it should now be called, Sultanic Library 
of Cairo has issued two beautifully printed works. Of 
one of these, the Ruhh al-A‘shn of Qahjashandi, a single 
volume was produced in 1903 ; tlie five volumes which 
have now appeared form a .separate edition, not a con- 
tinuation of the former. The substance of the book, 
which is a kind of encyclopajdia for the use of state 
secretaries, was, so far as it concerns the administi’ation 
of Egypt under the Mainlukes, made known by Wtistenfeld 
in 1879 in his Geographie and Verivultung von Aegyp)ten. 
The oritfinal contains much that is of interest in addition 
to this, and the authorities of the Sultanic Library have 
done well to publish the whole. 

It is not easy to say the same about the other work 
which is issued simultaneously, the Tirdz of Yaliya b. 
Ilamzah, 699-749 A.H., who appears to liave been Imam 
of San‘a. It is a treatise on Rhetoric, occupying three 
considerable volumes. The matter throughout appears to 
be exceedingly commonplace, and very little, it would 
seem, is to be learned fr-om it. 

To one of the staff of the Mimyyad, Muhibb al-din 
al-Khatib, we owe a new edition of a rhetorical classic, 
the Kitdb nl-Bnydn xml-Tabyln of Jahiz. Though tlie 
text does not appear to differ from that of the edition 
published twenty years ago (1313 A.H.), it is vastly more 
readable ; the editor has broken it up into paragraphs, 
vocalized the vense.s, glos.sed the difficult words, and 
assisted the student in a variety of other ways. An 
index of proper names would have been exceedingly 
useful, but the number mentioned is so great that this 
would undoubtedly have added very considerably to the 
bulk of the work. The editor has earned the gratitude 
of Arabic scholars by what he has done. 
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According to A’aqut {Bidionary of Learned Men, vi, 76) 
there were two editions of this book, tlie second being the 
better of the two. Probably the second is the printed 
text. The same biographer quotes a statement of Jahiz 
that the book was presented to Ibn Abi Du'ad, a famous 
Qadi, who died 240 a.h. ; the dedication fee was 5,000 dinars. 
Since it found admirers in Spain in the author’s lifetime, 
its fame must have spread all over the Mo.slem world. 
It professes to record speeches and sermons by many 
famous men ; unfortunately their authenticity is ordinarily 
doubtful. 

The Tuuq al-Hamdnvxh of Ibn Hazm, edited from the 
Leyden MS. by K. Petrof (Leyden, 1914), presents us with 
a new side of Ibn Hazm’s literary activity. He is best 
known as a controversialist, and an exceedingly bitter one ; 
the work edited by Professor Petrof deals with the subject 
of Love. It contains many anecdotes throwing light on 
the condition of Islamic Spain in the fifth century of the 
Hijrah. Many of them are illustrated by original verse. 
The editing is careful, but the number of misprints does 
not fall below the average. 

A much more elaborate work, also emanating from 
Russia, is the edition of the Dlivdn of Abu’l-Faraj al-Wa’wa’ 
of Damascus by I. Y. Kratchkowsky, of which the Arabic 
title-page bears the imprint Petersburg but the Russian 
the imprint Petrograd. This difference will provide future 
commentators with an occasion for an historical note. To 
the text are prefixed 202 pages of Russian introduction, 
the Arabic text occupies 142 pages and the Russian trans- 
lation and notes 150 more. The editor has besides provided 
a whole series of elaborate indices. This would seem, then, 
to be by far the most elaborate edition of any Arabic poet 
that we possess, and it reminds one of Scaliger’s saying 
about Casaubon’s Persius, that the sauce was better than 
the fish. For this Abu’l-Faraj is clearly a poet of very 
second-rate ability. He was a contemporary of Mutanabbi, 
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and like him an encomiast of Saif al-Daulah, to wliom some 
of the comparatively few longer poems are addressed, but 
his verses have neither the historical interest nor the 
ingenuity nor the fire of Mutanabbi’s. The greater number 
of the poems are epigrams of from two to five lines, and 
their content is usually commonplace. The editor’s 
introduction treats of the Court of Saif al-Daulah, the 
biography of the poet, the history of Arabic poetry, the 
style and language of this Dlwdn, and the MS. tradition. 
His learning and accuracy are worth of high praise ; but 
how many Arabic scholars in Europe are sufficiently 
familiar with Russian to profit by them ? 

D. S. M. 


A.siatic Society Moxogr.'IPHs. XVI. The Babylonian 
Tablets of the Bekens Collection. By 
Theophilus G. Pinches. London : Ro}^! Asiatic 
Society, 1915. 

The last publication of Dr. Pinches is up to the level of 
what we expect from him, and no praise can be higher. 
His copies and translations of the Babylonian tablets 
contained in it are marked by his u.sual painstaking 
exactitude, and he has struggled valiantly with the 
numerous strange words, both Sumerian and Semitic, 
which they otter. Out of the abundance of his notebooks 
he has thrown new light on the pronunciation and 
meaning of many Sumerian ideographs and words. 

Mr. Berens had the good fortune to obtain in Cairo 
a valuable collection of early Babylonian tablets, and the 
further good fortune of .securing the services of Dr. Pinches 
for their decipherment. In liis Preface Di-. Pinches 
modestly disclaims any great importance for the texts he 
has published ; but, as a matter of fact, all the tablets are 
of value from one point of view or another, and some of 
them are exceptionally interesting. Among the latter 
is the earl}’ list of furniture (No. 89), which shows that 
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the house of a Bah\’lonian gentleman in the Sumerian 
epoch Avas as well furnished as the house of a Chinaman 
to-day. Unlike Avhat we find in the modern Mohammedan 
world it possessed plenty of chairs and tables, and some 
of the chairs are specially designated as “high” (US, 
Semitic ihC), which Dr. Pinches translates “ backed ”, 
I know not why, though he is certainly right in identifying 
the object with the Icnss^ii, nemidxi or “ standing-up chair ” 
of the Assyrians. 

Other exceptionally interesting documents are the 
address-tablets in the form of buDaj, which occupied the 
place of our stamps as well as of the address. They 
correspond with the addresses on the slips of bamboo 
which contain the dispatches sent by the Chinese Govern- 
ment in the time of the Han dynasty (b.c. 200-1) to its 
officers on the Great Wall, where they have been discovered 
by Sir Aurel Stein. The Sumerian tablets are similarly 
addressed to “ the commander of the fortress ” by a 
“ secretary ” in the name of the King. The royal name 
naturally franked the dispatch. The dispatch itself was 
enclosed in a bag, called asiku in Semitic Babylonian, like 
the tablets which were the equivalents of our cheques as 
well as those which were ordinary letters. One of the 
Berens tablets (No. 72) refers to the provision of “tablet- 
cloth ”, and in the case of another Dr. Pinches notes the 
impression left b}^ the cloth upon the clay. 

Equally interesting are the tablets (Nos. 33 and 47) 
which begin with the words, as M. Thureau - Dangin 
first shoAved, “ basket of tablets.” They must have been 
attached to the basket in Avhich a series of documents 
relating to a particular matter of business Avas kept. 
One of these in my OAvn collection, Avhich is unpublished, 
is as folloAvs : “Basket of tablets of Sab-bi-su-bi (and) 
Sab-tsi it is : year Avhen Gimil (or Su)-Sin the king of 
Ur constructed the sublime bark for Ellil and Nin-lil,” 
that is to say, the eighth year of the king’s reign. 

■JRAS. 1915. 53 
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Dr. Pinches has increased the value of his book by the 
very full indices attached to it. He has also added two 
or three pages of notes with suggestions of improved or 
additional renderings. To these latter I would add the 
following: Tsiclinnu (p. 9) can hardly be the same as 
kitinnu, the Targumic and Arabic mdiii, “ veil of fine 
linen,” aivhmv in Greek, since the initial sibilant is different. 
Xa-gci-ip fp. IS) I should read as a Semitic word naqqatinn. 
“ puncturer. ’ Lugal in No. 87, Ohv. 10, must be the name 
of “the herdsman ”. On p. 116 instead of “water-magian” 
I should suggest “ claim to fish from the tank ”, and on 
p. 118, “right of fishing in the tank” instead of jthe 
proper name “Aabbaha”. On p. 123 Dr. Pinches 
translates, with a query : “ let him take its rent, let it 
not be forgotten.” I think the signification is rather : 
“ let him receive {litem from etem) the mortgage upon it, 
if it is not paid.” Iziz, by the way, in the same deed 
is the op' of Gen. xxiii, 17. 

Dr. Pinches follows Professor Delitzsch in reading the 
name Yapium-ilu as Yawaum-ilu and identifying it with 
the Hebrew Joel. But there are serious difficulties in the 
way. On the one side, as I was the first to point out 
many years ago (in the Expository Times, 1898, p. 522), 
the early Babylonian, or rather Amorite, name, w'hich is 
the equivalent of Joel, is Yaum-ilu. On the other side, 
Yapiuin cannot be dissociated from names like Yapi-ilu, 
in which yu}^^ must certainly be a verb, while in the dates 
of the taVjlets from El-Hjunar, the ancient Kis, Yapium 
seems to be the name of a king rather than of a deity. 
It would represent the common abbreviated form of 
a name compounded with a verb and the name of a god. 

The numeration of some of the slips appears to have 
been altered when they were made up into pages, and 
the references in the indices have consequently, in some 
instances, gone wrong; e.g. on p. 152 “ p. 30” should be 
20; on p. 157 (Naramu) “ p. 72” should be 82. There 
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are, however, remarkably few misprints ; I have noticed 
only “statutes” for “statues” (p. 120), and Iju for Jja 
(p. 153). The little book is a credit to British Assyriology. 

A. H. Sayce. 


Parthian Stations. By Isidore of Charax. An 
account of the overland trade route between the 
Levant and India in the first century R.C. The 
Greek text, with a translation and commentary b}' 
W. H. ScHOFF, A.M. Philadelphia : published by 
the Commercial Museum, 1914. 

Isidore, a native of Charax, the Greco-Nabatsean 
trading town at the junction of the Eulieus and the 
Pasitigris (Karun and Shatu-l-Arab) near the head of the 
Persian Gulf, was one of the two or three Greek authors 
of repute, subjects of the Parthian Empire, who flourished 
immediately before or after the commencement of the 
Christian era. One of these, Apollodorus of Artemita, 
a Greek town in Sittacene, is repeatedly quoted by 
Strabo ; while Pliny is the first to quote our Isidore. 
Pliny ^ also mentions a certain Dionysius of Charax, 
a countryman of Isidore’s, who was selected by Augustus 
to supply topographical information for the projected 
invasion of Armenia by the Emperor’s grandson Caius in 
1 B.C. Bernhard 3 ' suggested that Isidore and Dionysius 
were the same, but Bunbury is doubtful, and I think 
rightly so. 

Isidore seems to have been a somewhat voluminous 
writer. Pliny repeatedlj’ quotes him as an authority on 
scientific geographj'. Atbenmus mentions a work of his, 
IJapdiu? ireptriyrjTifco^, a de.scriptive and geographical survey 
of the Parthian Empire, and gives from it an account of 
the Bahrein pearl fisheiy, and a not very intelligible, and 
certainly more or less fabulous, account of the natural 


^ Pliny, H.N. vi, 31. 
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growth of the pearl. Lucian also seems to have taken 
from this work some of his details regarding the Phil- 
hellenic kings of Chai-cene. 

Besides these references in Pliny, Lucian, and Athenmus 
we have an opuscule bearing Isidore’s name, the SruOfioi 
UapOiKOL. The Romans translated araOpoi by mansiones, 
a word nearly equivalent to the Arabic manzil, and 
signifying both the halting-place and the day’s march of 
the caravan. Along the main routes there were serais, 
which were frequently fortified. The Achsemenids had 
erected such serais along the “royal road” which went by 
the left bank of the Tigris from Susa to Sardis. Herodotus 
(v, 52) mentions them, and Amyntas described them in 
a work now lost. The Parthians also had fortified serais 
on certain routes, and remains of the fortified serais 
maintained by the Romans between Coptos and Myos 
Horrnos and Berenice may still be seen. 

Isidore’s a-Tadpoi is in some ways disappointing, but it 
enables us to check other authorities, and it contains some 
information which none but a Parthian subject would be 
likely to give. It is a brief itinerary of the caravan route 
from Antioch to Seleucia on the Tigris, and from Seleucia 
to the borders of India. It consists of little more than 
a list of places with their distances, and an occasional 
explanatory note. The work is either a compilation, or 
a table, extracted from Isidore’s “Survey”. Although the 
distance is given from Antioch the itinerary confines itself 
strictly to the country under the immediate government 
of the Arsacids. It is divided into two unequal parts. The 
first part gives the I’oute from Zeugma on the Euphrates 
to Seleucia on the Tigris. This Zeugma (for there wei’e 
several) is the modern Bir or Bireh-jik, the nearest point 
on the Euphrates to Antioch. The caravans crossed the 
river here by a boat-bridge ^ or a ferry, and it is still the 

' Pliny, H.N. v, 31 (86), says that Seleucus (Nicator) joined the two 
banks by a bridge, which must have been a boat-bridge. 
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main crossing “on the great line from Aleppo to Urfali 
and Diyar Bekr From Zeugma the road led almost due 
east to Carrhie, or Haran, the home of Abraham, a town 
of great antiquity, and tlie rival of Edessa, where, in the 
third and fourtli centuries A.D., there was held a great 
annual fair for merchandise from the Far East, not unlike 
the modern fair of Nishni Novgorod. From Carrhse the 
route turned due south, following the River Balikh to 
its junction with the Euphrates near Nicephorium. All 
this region abounded in Greeks and Greek towns and 
foundations ; but south of Nicephorium the country was 
more or less desert, and Greeks were few. From 
Nicephorium Isidore’s route followed the left bank of the 
Euphrates (the right bank was nominally Roman), until 
you reached the borders of Babylonia. It then left the 
Euphrates and followed the Nahr Malika," the famous 
canal, to Seleucia. Isidore’s itinerary describes all this 
route in great detail. It is the route which the armies of 
Trajan, of Septimius Severus, and of Julian followed ; and 

' Chesney, Expedition, etc., vol. i, p. 47. Bir is 140 miles by road 
from the nearest Mediterranean port, and 133 miles in a direct line from 
the mouth of the Orontes. Isidore’s itinerary gives the distance from 
Antioch to Zeugma as 49 schdetioi. The sckoiiios was nominally equal to 
30 stadia, or a little over 0,000 jGirds, say 3^ miles. This makes the 
road from Antioch to Zeugma 134 miles, which is perhaps a little over 
the mark. The schoinos, however, was, like all Oriental measures of 
length, a variable quantity From Zeugma to Seleucia is given as 
171 schcenoiy equal to 538 miles. The number of days’ marches is not 
given. Herodotus uses parasangs and not sch<jenoi. Schoinos was an 
Egyptian measure, and the merchants of Charnx must have introduced 
it from Egypt. In Northern India the rasi or “rope * is still recognized 
locally as a measure of length. 

2 It or perhaps another canal was often regarded as an arm of the 
Euphrates. Isidore is, I think, the first writer to call it by its native 
name NapfxaKxav, Nahr Malika. But Isidore was clearly as much at 
home in Aramaic as in Greek. Mr. Schoff has omitted any notice of 
this canal, but it was a very important point in the passage to Seleucia, 
The camels seem to have unloaded when they came to the canal, and 
the goods went forward on boats. This was evidently the case with the 
traffic across the desert to Scenie ; probably also the case with the 
Euphrates traffic. 
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since Chesney’s time (1837) many travellers have described 
it. It is one of the best-known routes both in antiquity 
and in modern times. Isidore’s account adds little to 
our knowledge, and is suggestive rather for its omissions 
than for what it contains. 

For there were in Isidore's time two other routes to 
Antioch of ecj^ual importance. One of these led from the 
ports at the head of the Persian Gulf, by way of the right 
Euphrates bank to Palmyra, Avhich had been visited by 
Marc Antony, and w;is fast becoming an emporium of 
importance. This road ran through the territory of Arab 
phylarchs, who professed usuallj’ to be on the side of the 
Romans, and Isidore was not concerned with it. The 
other alternative I'oute went direct from Zeugma across 
the Mesopotamian desert to Sceme, a considerable town 
on the Nahr Malika, avoiding the Euphrates altogether. 
It took twenty- five da 3 's, and Strabo sai’s that merchants 
preferred it, because of the arbitraiy exactions levied on 
them by the Arab sheikhs who po.ssessed the Euphrates 
valle^^ The desert caravans, on the other hand, were 
conducted by the Scenitse Arabs, whose charges were 
moderate and fixed. The\' supplied the camels, and kept 
the wells and cisterns (hydreumata) in repair.^ Thus, 
although the Euphrates route was pleasanter, its incon- 
veniences were great. Isidore maj' have omitted the 
desert route because it was practically independent of the 
TOverninent. 

C5 

The second part of Isidore’s work deals with the 
journey from Seleucia to the limits of the Parthian 
Empire in Arachosia. The road traversed eighteen 
province.s, and its length was estimated at 687 schoenoi 
(c. 2,160 miles). But despite its length Isidore treats it 
in a very summary fashion. The places named are few, 
the distances between the camping-grounds are frequently' 
omitted, and after Parthyena the totals for the province 
^ Strabo, xvi, p. 748. 
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alone are given. Between Zeugma and Seleucia Isidore 
had frequently mentioned places only three or four miles 
apart. Beyond Seleucia the marches vary from 3 para- 
sangs (say 16 or 17 miles) to double that number ; and 
the last march to Margiana is put down at 30 parasangs, 
or nearly 100 miles at a stretch.’^ 

The route in question is the one prescribed by 
physical conditions. The Achsemenids must have used 
it ; Alexander followed it, his surve 3 ’ors measured it, and 
the modern caravan route seldom diverges from it, and 
then bj’ a few miles onlj". It led from Seleucia on the 
Tigris through the fertile province of Apolloniatis (or 
Sittacene) to Chala (Helwan), then climbed b\' the rock\^ 
staircases («:XtMa/ce<?) of the Zagros I'ange to the high 
uplands of Media ; passed Ecbatana, Bhagie, and 
Hekatompjdos, not far from the modern Teheran, then 
through the famed Caspian Gates and a long and narrow 
defile of the Paropamisus to Hyrcania, and followed the 
northern spurs of the Paropamisus to Margiana (Merv). 
A good deal of the country east of this was still Parthian, 
• but the emporia for the Chinese trade lay outside it. 
Isidore’s route, therefore, turns south through the rolling 
countiy of the Hari Rud to Aria, Drangiana, and Arachosia. 
It ended with a town not far from the modern Kandahar, - 
Alexandropolis, on the Arachotus, a tributaiy of the 
Helmund. Alexandropolis was the metropolis of Arachosia, 
and a ti-oXj? eWrjvi'i. Here, says Isidore, the Parthian 
Empire ended. 

Despite the meagreness of his notices, this part of 

* Two and a lialf English miles an hour is a ver 3 - fair rate for a camel 
caravan. Sir W. Ramsej’ sa\s that in Asia Minor travellers on foot 
usuallj' did 16 or 17 miles a day ; those in chariots about 25 miles. 

^ Bunbuiw (History of Ancient Geography, ii, p. 164, n. 2) saj's that 
this Alexandropolis was “ undoubtedh- " Kandahar, and so saj' all 
the other commentators. But Dames (Encyclopa-ilia of Islam, s.v. 
Afghanistan, p. 149) savs that Kandahar is historicallj- a modern town, 
tirst mentioned in the fourteenth centurv .\.D. Alexandropolis must 
have been somewhere in this neighbourhooil. 
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Isidore’s work is the most interesting. We learn a good 
deal which we should not have otherwise known. 

1. We see that Alexandropolis on the Ai’achotus was 
a TToAtf e\Xr)vi<;, that is, a town with a Greek municipal 
constitution, and city magistrates (archons, perhaps, but 
more likely as at Seleucia they may have borne other 
designations), a houle, probably a grammateus, and other 
officials. This Alexandropolis is the only ttoXi? eWrjvi’; 
mentioned by Isidore after Chala (Helwan), but towns 
with Greek names are not uncommon, e.g. Denietrias polis 
in Arachosia. West of the Zagros range in Babylonia 
and Sittacene there were a fair number of Greek cities 
which possessed self-government, and in the west of 
Media Greek was the common language of business even 
among natives down to the time of Isidore. 

2. He mentions various treasure-cities of the Parthians, 
and also a custom-house (reXwviop) in Media Superior. 
We see, moreover, what an important part famous shrines 
and sacred localities played in the economy of Asiatic life. 
Isidore mentions a number of places where fire altars were 
always going, one among many proofs of the spread of 
fire-worship under Parthian rule. And I note that he 
always distinguishes between Artemis, Atargatis, and 
Anahit. We are apt to confound the three ; their 
wor.shippers never did. 

3. He tells us tliat the Parthians called Arachosia 
White India — Tavrrjv Be ol Fldpdoi ^IvBiKrjV XevKrjv KaXovaiv. 
The Indians here were not natives but immigrants. The 
conquests of Darius, and later of the Greco-Bactrians, must 
have induced numerous Indians, Brahmans and merchants, 
to settle here; just as somewhat later the Kushan kingdom 
attracted them to Bactria. 

4. He gives us important information regarding the 
Sacas. Between Drangiana and Arachosia came Sacastane 
or Sacastene — ^aKaaTtjprj Sukwv 'SkvOSiv, 17 teal UapanaK-qvrj. 
Sakastene had four town.s — Barda, Min, Palakenti, and 
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Sigal. At Sigal was the residence {BacsiXeia) of tlie Saka 
king. The Chinese tell us that the Saka king fled south 
after his defeat by the Yue-chi (c. 160-150 B.C.). We 
And him established here 150 years later. But, although 
a king in his own right and ruler of his people, he is not 
a semi-independent reguhis, but a subject of the Arsacid.s. 
Of the reguli who submitted to a Parthian protectorate 
there were, I think, at one time or another, something like 
eighteen. The Saka is not one of these, and the fact 
explains liow Parthian princes, like Gondophares, ruled 
over the Saka occupation of the Indus Valley. 

Isidore’s work is included in all the collections of the 
minor Greek geographers, the latest and best being that 
of C. Muller (Didot, Paris, 1853). These volumes are 
large and unwieldy, and seldom to be found in a private 
library. The only handy edition of Isidore which I know 
is by E. Miller (Paris, 1839), an excellent edition with 
French notes ; but its geography is antiquated, and it 
must be rare, as Mr. Schotf does not mention it. Mr. Schotf 
has therefore rendered Oriental scholars a service by 
reprinting Muller’s text with an English translation in 
pamphlet form, and bringing Mtillei-'s geographical notices 
up to date. He has added two maps, a historical intro- 
duction, and extracts from the works of Lord Curzon and 
Major Sykes, together with passages from Mirth’s China 
and the Roman Orient, a proof of his diligence and zeal. 
The translation is extremely literal, not to say bald, which 
is curious, since it was one of the merits of Mr. Schofi's 
translation of the Peri'plus that it was readable. I would 
suggest that where he undertakes to amend the text in his 
translation he should give the original as it stands, and 
put the emendation in brackets. Thus, on p. 7, where 
the original text reads “ Baptana ”, the translation gives 
“ Bagistana ”, and a scholar ignorant of Greek would have 
to consult p. 28 before he found out that Bagistana was 
an emendation. On p. 5 (1. 8) Mr. Schoff translates dr a 
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^acriXeia 'ApT€fj-iSo<; lep'ov, etc., “then a royal place (query, 
palace ?), a temple ot‘ Artemis,” etc. Basileia must either 
be the name of a place, as iliiller makes it, or the name 
must have dropped out, as Muller suggests. A river of 
Mesopotamia was called Basileios according to Strabo 
(xvi, p. 747). And what exactly is a /cto/iovroXt? ? It 
occurs four or hve times in the account of Mesopotamia. 
Mr. Schott’ sometimes translates it “ a small town ’, and 
sometimes “a walled village”. The Latin version uniformh' 
translates it by “ vieus muris cinctus ’, or some equivalent 
phrase. Strabo (xvi, p. 743) calls Ctesiphon Kw^l'q peydXr], 
and a little later Ti-dXt? dcri I understand KaspotroXi^ 

to be a place with a large population, but with the 
irregularity and rusticity of a village. There are many 
such in Northern India, large villages of 5,000 or 6,000 
souls, confused collections of mud hovels, sheltering an 
agricultural population. In the time of the Mahratta 
raids thev were walled; now they are not. Another 
technical term used by Isidore in his account of Meso- 
potamia is <TTa0po^ Herodotus says that along 

the roval road to Sardis there were a-udpol ^aaiXpioi 
Kal KaTa\dau<; KaWiarai, royal post-houses and excellent 
camping-grounds. The post-hou.ses tvere for Government 
officials and couriers. The Romans kept up such post- 
hou.ses with relays of horses ; apparently the Parthians 
had them also, but Isidore only mentions two. Isidore’s 
translation of “ Phaliga ” is interesting, since it proves 
his knowledge of Syriac. Phaliga was a station on the 
Euphrates ; “ in Greek one might say ” — what ? The 
MS. reading is pe6' o-rrcopivov, “autumnal.” Miller changes 
this to p.eTOTTwpivoi’, which I suppose would mean some 
kind of marble rock. Muller reads /jLeaoTropiKov, the “half- 
way” station. Phalig, I am told, means “division” in 
Syriac ; and Steph. Byz. says (pdXya Kcopp pearj SeXevKeia<; 
rri<; Iliepias, icul ev MeaoTTOTcipi'a. Clearly, therefore, 
^ Translated by Mr. Schoff “a royal station 
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Phaliga meant the half-way halt, but we should have 
expected fiecyoiropov, and ij.eaoiropiK6v, as Miiller says, is an 
unknown word. 

J. Kennedy. 

Indian Theism. By Nicol Macnicol. Oxford, 1915. 

This work bj' Dr. Macilicol is the first of a series under 
the title of “ The Religious Quest in India ”, edited by 
Messrs. J. N. Farquhar and H. D. Griswold, in which it 
is proposed to give an account of the religious life of 
India which shall be sj-mpathetic and scholarlj' and shall 
bring out the relationship between that life and the 
Christian faith and ideals. The project is clearly justified 
and timely. The missionary spirit of the present day 
differs from that of the spirit of older times in many 
respects, and in one matter at least for the better, in its 
realization of the importance of a clear understanding of 
the faiths of those whose adhesion to Christianity it would 
seek to win. A missionary with this view of his task is 
therefore especially fitted to grasp the essence of alien 
beliefs, for spiritual matters are much more easily 
intelligible to him than to the average man, and his 
religious consciousne.ss enables him to penetrate to the 
heart of a faith which to mere ordinary sense seems 
only fantastic. At the same time, the frank comparison 
of these beliefs with Christianity is just and proper. 
It would be easier to expose the defects of other faiths 
by a contrast with .some definite religious philosophy ; 
any Indian faith could be examined both as regards 
its inner coherence and as regards its ability to 
explain and rationalize the course of life and the 
world, and could be unhesitatingly pronounced radically 
defective in both aspects. It is really far more just to 
use as the standard of comparison, not an ideal of religion, 
but another world religion, and to indicate in this waj' 
the defects of the beliefs of India. 
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The theistic element in the philosophy and religions 
life of India is. it must be confessed, not of the highest 
merit or importance. An\’ theism has to strive to realize 
propositions which can only be reconciled with one another 
by difficult means : God must be all in all, omnipotent 
and omniscient ; the world and the spirits of men must 
not be a mere illusion, but must possess true reality ; man 
must not be a mere creature of fate, nor even an obscured 
fragment of the divinity, but must be accorded that 
freedom of will, the power to prefer good to evil or evil 
to good, which alone makes him a personality ; God must 
not be abstracted from tlie world or be withdrawn from 
it ; the world is an essential thing, and its improvement 
in every aspect is a worthy and divine aim ; the 
individual soul seeks for communion with the divine, but 
not for absorption of its individuality ; the relation of 
God and the soul is one of striving on the part of the 
latter and of help on the part of the former. These 
requirements afford infinite room for accommodation and 
refinement, and in the history of Christianity they have 
been and will be answered in diverse ways, though in the 
course of the centuries with ever deeper consciousness of 
the issues involved, and with a fuller realization that no 
simple solution of so vast a problem is possible, and that 
no solution which is complete is possible for us. 

The thought of India started from a relicrion which had 
in Varuna a god of decidedly moral character, and the 
simple worship of that deity with its consciousness of sin 
and trust in the divine forgiveness is doubtless one of the 
first roots of Bhakti, a conception the foreign origin of 
which has now been abandoned generally. The relation 
of his worshippers to Indra was unquestionably one of 
faith in the bounty of the god if duly worshipped, and 
the formal do ut des doctrine of the Brahmanas is not an 
adequate expression of the real religious faith of the 
Rfjveda or of the ordinary Indian of the later time. But 
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theism is in these cases still merely nascent and is not yet 
conscious of the real problems of its existence. At this 
juncture, when the religious thought of India became 
introspective, it assumed, for reasons which we shall never 
know, a definitely intellectual character, the only result of 
which could be the abstraction of the divine from the 
world. The Upanisads present a philosophy in which 
many diflerent elements are present, and the interpretation 
of Sankara even as reinterpreted by Deussen is clearly 
often at fault. But there is no doubt that the tendency 
of the Upanisads is to abstract the deity from the world 
of life, and this tendencj^ is carried to its logical outcome 
in Sankara’s doctrine of the absolute; in another direction 
it results in the sharp distinction of Purusa and Prakrti of 
the Sahkhya system, the fatal error lying in the fact that 
it is not realized that truth rests in the comprehension of 
reality, not in the abstraction from it. The same defect 
is of course a charactei'istic of philosophic thought in all 
its manifestations, and it is even possible to doubt 
whether the Aristotelian conception of God means a being 
who thinks without content, like the Brahman who is 
described as Cit, or a being whose thought comprehends 
the whole rational universe of thought in all its extent. 
The inevitable result of this view is of course to deprive 
the individual of any reality and to render the fate of the 
enlightened soul absorption in the Brahman,’^ and this 
view, though it is not the normal one of the Upanisads, 
which in the main contemplate happiness in heaven as 
the reward of knowledge, is clearly here and there 
enunciated. More serious still is the fact that the 
intellectualism of outlook precludes any real ethical 
teaching; it is indeed assumed that morality is a pre- 
liminary to the knowledge desired, but philosophically 
such an assumption is worthless, as it affords no criterion 
of morality, and relegates the will to a place of no 
^ This is clearly laid down in BAU. ii, 4. 13, despite Sukhtankar. 
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importance in psycliologj". The wliole of Indian philosophy 
suffers from this fundamental error of ignoring the will ; 
moral precepts abound in Brahminism as in Buddhism 
and Jainism, but a rational basis of morality is never 
sought, despite the fact that the Carvakas, an old and 
influential school, as Ave see from its mention with Yoga 
and Saiikhya in the Kautiliya Arthamstru, directly 
raised the (prestion by their doctrine of psychological 
hedonism. Hence arises the ascetic tendency of Indian 
morality, the concentration of the mind on the self, the 
striving to quell all impulses of will, and the frank 
admission that the enlightened sage is above all morality. 
The doctrine of Karman, which even Dr. Macnicol regards 
as strongly ethical, is so only in a very secondary way : 
the conception is one rather of logical sequence than of 
moral value; logically there is no possibility of evading 
the Karman, and so a man’s action is irrevocably deter- 
mined ; illogically enough this can be represented as 
urging him to good deeds in this life, but the truth is 
clearly that the good deeds will result from Karman 
itself, and all attempts in Indian thought to modify this 
fatalism are illogical and as a result unsuccessful, and this 
is a consequence directly due to the treatment of the Avill. 

But parallel with the development of the thought of 
the Upanisads were arising the religions of A’^isnu and 
yiva, and in special the former. The Bhagavadgita does 
show clear traces of theism, but it is impossible not to 
agree with the author ^ that the theism is blended with 
other and non-theistic elements, and that there is no 
proof that the theistic element ever existed as an inde- 
pendent poem. The Avatars of Afisnu are often adduced 
as a parallel to the incarnation, but the Avatars are in 
the main feeble and meaningless episodes of no substantial 
theistic value. Nor is there any reason to believe that 
the theism of the GUd was early popular : the first great 
• pp. 76 seqq. 
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theistic movement of India is that of Ramanuja, and in his 
system and those that are based in whole or part on it, 
and in a less degree in the Saiva sects, are to be found the 
real theisms of India. But precisely at this point we are 
met with the fact that Christian religious influences are 
possible and even probable. But Indian theism is in its 
highest attempts greatly hampered by its origins, by 
its close connexion with the doctrines of Karman and 
transmigration, and by the abstract character of the 
divinity which prevents any motived relation between 
God and the world, which He creates but at pleasure and 
without purpose. Probably the best part of Dr. Macnicol’s 
work is the last, in which the theism of India is contrasted 
with Christian theism with due care and insight into the 
complicated problem. 

In a work so full of matter and dealing throughout 
with controversial points there must be much on which 
doubt can arise as to the correctness of the author’s views, 
and a few of these points may receive bi'ief mention. In 
common with many others Dr. Macnicol asserts ^ that the 
fetishism and demonologj' of the Atharvaveda are older 
than the religion of the Rgveda. But this redresses the 
balance in favour of the former text most unduly. By 
fetishism here the author must mean tlie worship of or 
the treating as divine of “ odds and ends ” in contrast 
with the worship of natural powers, vaguely anthropo- 
morphized, as in the Rgveda. We cannot say that either 
fetishism or demonology is older than the worship of 
e.g. the sun or the skj^ or the storm-god, for we have no 
proof that tliis is the ca.se. Philosophically it is most 
gravely doubtful if we can lay down an order of 
appearance in time of the.se forms of thought ; historically 
we know of no case of a development of the soi't assumed. 
It is true that by a curious lack of logic we are sometimes 
invited to And such a proof in the alleged religious history 
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of Australian aboriginal tribes. But apart from the fact 
that many competent authorities have seen in the beliefs 
of these tribes traces of a belief in a high god distinct 
from their other beliefs, there is the obvious objection to 
this reasoning from the habits of these aborigines that 
they are not proved to be primitive in the sense of 
representing true early man : they are, it may be said, 
primitive in the sense of degraded because they have 
fallen on unfavourable surroundings and have taken 
a wrong path in religious as in social organization and 
economic habits. All that we are justified in holding is 
that these several beliefs were probably equally primitive 
and that the Atharvaveda does not always carry us in its 
substance, as opposed to its form, into a period posterior 
to the Rgveda; and even then we must remember that 
the Atharvaveda is a much later work than the Rgveda 
and that it does contain much which may have been 
borrowed from the aborigines of India, after the period 
of the Rgveda. We need not hold that the Aryan was 
a man of a religion of purity unsullied, and that every- 
thing of niagic is non-Aryan, but the parallel of Greek 
religion is a support for the view that the religion brought 
by the Aryan invaders was in many respects already 
aristocratic in tone and had cast aside much of primitive 
savagery. 

Again, in the account ^ of the Avatars of Visnu 
Dr. Macnicol seems to liold that the boar and tortoise 
were once actually worshipped, and that these incarnations 
are thus really animal worship in origin, just as Ganesa 
was in origin an elephant god. But it is doubtful if the 
actual worship of animals as such is here proved. Animals 
may be worshipped as such for man}' reasons, e.g. for 
their courage or utility, or for fear of their spirits or the 
revenge of their kindred, or because the spirit of an 
ancestor is believed to be in the beast, but there is also 
1 pp. 200, 203. 
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possible a mere theriomorphism in which the animal is 
not in itself divine but only in its connexion with 
the god. The case of the boar and tortoise may be 
explained on this hypothesis without any difficulty,^ and 
in default of decisive evidence we must be content to 
leave the matter unsettled. In the case of Ganesa the 
elephant is probably chosen as a symbol of his wisdom, 
and it is doubtful if any real elephant god can be accepted. 
The fish incarnation, again, does not present in itself any 
appearance of a worship of fishes : it seems rather to be 
a piece of mythology pure and simple (probabl}^ enough 
borrowed from the Semites, as is indicated by its late 
appearance in Indian literature), which is at first not 
connected with any deity, and later is appropriated to 
Brahman and then to Visnu. The man-lion incarnation 
may well be a mere piece of inventive Vaisnava mythology. 

Here and there Dr. Macnicol seems inclined to press 
points unduly. That the Bralnnanas" treat Visnu as 
identical with the sacrifice and ask him to make good its 
defects do not show that he was “ on his way to his place 
as the god of the worship of men’s hearts ”, or “ was 
recognized in his aspect of grace as a saviour The dwarf 
shape of Visnu does not indicate that '• out of weakness 
issued strength and safety ” : the shape is adopted for the 
purpose of deceiving the Asuras, in guile, not in weakne.ss, 
and the dwarf is symbolic, not of weakness — which is not 
the aspect of a dwarf — but of cunning and craft. 

Of minor points may be mentioned the fact that it is 
not safe to assume^ that the connexion of Krsna with 
Devaki is as old as the Chdndogya Upanimd until it is 
shown that the two Krsnas are identical. Nor is it true 
that Nestorian missionaries entered the North of India in 

' Garbe (Indicn iind das Chrlstentum, p. 265) talks of totem animals, 
but this begs the whole question. Of the tortoise only is there a trace 
of possible totemism. 

- p. 30. 

® p. 274. See above, p[). 547-50. 

JB.ts. 1915. 
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639 a.d4 This error is borrowed from Garbe ■ and 
ultimately from Sir G. Grierson,® but for giving it wide 
currency the latter has already’’ made complete amends 
by his correction of Takakusu, on whom the ultimate 
responsibility for the mistake rests. In his account of the 
growth of Krsna worship the author seems to have been 
somewhat too readily persuaded by Sir K. Bhandarkar of 
the correctness of his views. The separation of Vasudeva 
and Krsna as two entities it is impossible to justify, and 
it is equally impossible to bring down the identification 
of Krsna and Visnu to a late epoch, since it is clearly 
implied in the Taittiriya Aranyaka (x, 1. 6) and in the 
Mahdbhdsyu, and Garbe ■* accepts my’ view that the former 
probably dates from the third century B.c. at latest, and 
urges that Megasthenes clearly recognized an Avatar of 
Visnu in the shape of Krsna in his account of Herakles 
in India. The truth of the substance of the legend of 
St. Thomas’ activity in India® should not now be accepted 
without some answer to Garbe’s refutation ® of it, which is 
one of the soundest parts of his work. Nor is there any 
more satisfactory proof for Sir R. Bhandarkar’s theory of 
the wandering Abhiras, who brought the legend of the 
Christ-child to India in the early period after the 
Christian ei’a, than for Mr. Kennedy’s theory of Gujars 
who introduced the same legend about 500 A.D. from 
Central Asia, which Garbe has disproved.''^ But in rejecting 
this suggestion of Sir R. Bhandarkar in view of the 
fact® that the child Kr.ma is older than Christianity, 
Dr. Macnicol is really undermining the theory of a 
Vasudeva or Krsna who founded a theistic theology. 
The same error is more obviously made by Garbe himself 
when he denies that Krsna was originally and pi’operly’ 
divine, and seeks to reduce him to a mere mortal teacher. 

' p. 275. ® Indien und das Christentum, p. 181, n. 4. 

^ ERE. ii, 548/;. ■* Op. cit. pp. 21.3, 265. 

p. 27.8. ® Op. cit. pp. 130 seqq. 

“ Op. cit. pp. 224 seqq. ® Keith, JRAS. 1908, p. 172. 
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This process accentuates the difficulty of explaining the 
origin of the Krsna legend ; those who hold that Krsna 
was certainly divine point out that he appears in an old 
nature ritual as a rival of Kamsa in the Mahdhhdsya. It is 
clear that from this original divine character of Krsna as 
the spirit of i-eviving vegetation we can derive his whole 
character, both as a child and as a hero, for the vegetation 
spirit has both sides in the Greek Dionysos, who is in 
this aspect parallel to Krsna, and the legend of Kamsa is 
a mythological invention based on the ritual of (a) the 
child-god and (b) the slaying of a rival — the old spirit 
of vegetation or some similar conception — by the new 
spirit. It is perfectly true that the worshippers did not 
understand the origin of the representation of the conflict 
of Krsna and Kamsa, ^ but the same remark applies to the 
case of the legend of Pentheus embodied in the JBacchai 
of Euripides, or the modern folk-play of Northern Greece, 
and yet it is not doubted that these two have their origin 
in a vegetation magic ritual. The opponents of this view 
have to explain the two sides of the god, and thus to 
multiply entities until we have Dr. Macnicol’s apparent 
willingness to accept, not merely (1) a vegetation spirit, the 
evidence for which he clearly indicates," but (2) a reformer 
Krsna, (3) a reformer Vasudeva, and (4) even a Rajput 
hero. It is perhaps in this view too lightly assumed 
that Indians of the period seven centuries B.C. were 
ready to deify men. We cannot argue cogently from 
the later Indian — even from Buddhism — to the Indian 
of the seventh century B.C. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 

’ This is apparently the point of Hillebranclt's remark, Uher die 
Anfdnye des iiidiachen Dramas, p. 19 ; if so, the answer is as above. 

- pp. 37-8. 
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The Heart of Jainism. By Mrs. Sinclair Steven.son. 

Oxford, 1915. 

The second of the works on “ The Religious Quest of 
India” deals with the most perplexing of Indian religions, 
the .system of Jainism, that one of the Indian faiths 
which offers least parallel to the theistic faiths and the 
spirit of which is admirably expressed in the saying 
reported by the author of a Jaina, “ Why should I love 
a personal god ? I hope to become a god myself.” The 
mere existence of such a faith seems at first sight strange, 
but Mrs. Stevenson’s account, based as it is on a prolonged 
investigation of Jainism in Kathiawad, makes the 
phenomenon more easily intelligible. Jainism from the 
outset seems to have avoided the error of Buddhism in 
making adequate provi.sion for the lay community. The 
Jaina faith thus provided for a body of ascetics of the 
usual Indian type, and for tlieir support by communities 
which were subjected to reasonably modified forms of the 
obligations incumbent on the monks. These regulations 
had in some degree evil effects, as the objection to the 
taking of life has led to the Jaina devotion to money- 
lending and its consequent evils, but that very fact tended 
to increase the power of the community. At the same 
time the lay adherents, and especially the women, have 
preserved their faith in Hindu beliefs of all kinds and 
are permeated with Hindu superstitions,^ in which they 
find a suitable outlet for emotions which could not be 
.satisfied with the Jaina creed. But beyond this, officially 
disapproved, tendency to Hinduism, the faith itself is 
deeply permeated with Hindu influenc.es, |And especially 
with influences of Krsna worship. Of this there can be no 
more striking proof than the taking over of the Krsna 
legend and its reworking in a tedious shape ; its importance 
is seen in the fact that the legend of Mahavira’s birth is 


})[>. 264 seqq. 
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entirely derived from that of Krsna’s birth, a fact which 
wholly invalidates the theory of Jacobi that the story is 
an invention produced in order to prove that Mahavira 
was really the son of a Ksatri\^a ladj- and not merely 
her stepson. The disrespect thus shown to Rsabhadatta 
and Devananda in not allowing a Tirthaiiikara to be born 
in a Brahmin family is doubtless a deliberate slighting 
of the Brahmins, and the idea that Devananda was really 
a Brahmin wife of Mahavira’s father is clearly a blunder. 
But though Brahmins were not the ideals of Jainism the 
faith never clearly extricated itself from Brahminism. 
Brahmins continued to act as domestic chaplains, to be 
employed at birth ceremonies, and often at marriages and 
at funerals, and Brahmins may even act as paid officials 
at Jaina temples of the 6vetambara sect.- Hence it is 
natural enough that Brahminism has never been so hostile 
to Jainism as to Buddhism. Madhava ranks the Jaina 
philosophy above the Bauddha, and many Jainas are 
content to be regarded as Hindus. Doubtless to some 
degree Jainism in its origin marked a certain revolt 
against the Brahminical doctrines, but the revolt was 
hardly an intellectual one ; its main feature lay in the 
exaggeration out of all proportion of the ideas of Ahimsa 
on the one hand and renunciation of all superfluities, such 
as clothes, on the other ; its philosophic doctrine, so far as 
it can be said to have any, is singularly valueless. 

The origin of Jainism is traced by Mrs. Stevenson® to 
a revolt of the clever, critical Ksatriyas against Brahmin 
exclusiveness, which purported to forbid entry on the 
Sannyasin stage to any but Brahmins, and which claimed 
exclusive control of the saci-ifice. Whatever the modern 
Jainas may believe, there is no doubt that the Brahmins 
made no such claim as regards the Sannyasin, for the 

' SBE. xxii, p. xxxi. 

^ pp. 18, 250. The contrary statement on p. 6 is clearly inaccurately put. 
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Asramas in their texts, whether Yedic or later as in the 
Arthasastra, contemplate all the three upper classes as 
entitled to pass through them. Nor is it clear that the sixth 
century was specially a time of suffering for the common 
people, so as to make the rise of Jainism specially natural : 
indeed, if the tradition is to be believed Parsvanatha had 
already set out the main tenets of Jainism 240 years 
before. The date cannot be relied upon, but it seems 
quite probable that thei’e did already exist some earlier 
Jaina order, and the fact is of some interest, as it lessens 
the importance which would otherwise attach to the fact 
of Mahavira’s appearance in the sixth century B.C., a time 
of much spiritual activity in the world. 

A further point adduced^ in favour of the Ksatrij^a 
origin of the Jaina faith is its connexion with the anti- 
Brahmanic system of philosophy, the Sahkhya, with 
which it is said to have much in common. But it is not 
clear that this is the case. In the first place the description 
of the Sahkhya as anti-Brahmanie is surely an error : 
the Sahkhya does not accept the Vedantic Brahman, but 
it is a delusion to hold that Brahmanism = Vedantism. 
The Sahkhya system is in no wise anti-Brahmanic ; it 
displays no trace of Ksatriya origin or pi’edilection. It 
can trace its source to the Katha Upanisad itself, which, 
read without prepossession, is open to the interpretation 
that of each man there exists a Purusa or self which 
exhibits itself as above the Avyakta ( = Pi’akrti), the 
Mahan Atma, the Buddhi, Manas, the senses and their 
objects." The Upanisad does not explain whether this 
Purusa is only one with which all men are identical, but 
it naturally does not appear to enunciate any such doctrine, 
and its fundamental distinction from the Sahkhya rests 
in the fact that it does not treat the Avyakta as being 
as entitj' independent of the self. The Sahkhya view 
is, however, a natural enough effort to hold apart the 
‘ p. 4, n. 1. 2 pp. 89-93. 
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subject and the object and to emphasize their distinction, 
and it seems singularly needless to ascribe to the Ksatrij'as 
the development of this doctrine. Moreover, even if the 
Sankhya system were closely allied to the Ksatriyas, it 
would still have to be shown that there is a close 
similarity between the Sankhya and the Jaina views. 
This is hardly the case : the proof at least is not given by 
the author,^ though it is promised, and the Sankhya 
doctrines as to causation, the unaffected character of the 
soul, the activity of Purusa, and so forth are opposed to 
the Jaina, which in its conception of the activity of the soul 
is more akin to the Nj^aya and Vaisesika views, and which 
is also akin to the Nyaya in its insistence on logic, to 
which it made some contributions of more importance than 
its Saptabhangi Najm. Jainism, however, is on a much 
lower philosophic plane of thought than the Sankhjm, 
as may be seen by its retention of the concept jiva, life, 
rather than soul, and by its use oiprdAia, a term for the vital 
organs collectively. These two words are an inheritance 
from the Upanisad philosophy, and in the Sankhya no place 
is found for jiva, and the pranas form only a section of 
the old pranas and are definitely made to depend on the 
Indriyas and Nanas : in both cases the Vedanta clings 
more closely to the earlier terms,' though it makes a 
special use of them. 

The strength of Mrs. Stevenson’s work does not, 
however, lie in the matter of the origin or the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of Jainism. It is distinguished on 
the one hand by its careful and valuable exposition of the 
Jaina categories in their subdivisions, and on the other in 
the painstaking and clear description of Jainism as 
practised to-day. Both these parts of her work are 
excellently done : it is true that the Jaina account of 
existence is deplorably devoid of insight and interest, but 
as part of Indian philosophy it is right that it should be 

^ p. 6, n. I. 
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described, as it is here described, without any effort to 
find in it hidden meanings or anticipations of modern 
psychological analysis, but with a determination to ascer- 
tain what the terms mean to the Jainas themselves. The 
account of the monastic life of the Jaina priesthood and 
of the practical woi'king of Jainism in secular life is of 
special value in its vividness of detail, derived from close 
personal knowledge and study, which is in due course to 
secure the student Nirvana. Mrs. Stevenson found most 
puzzling^ the attitude of Jainism to suicide, seeing that 
ordinary suicide is to them as much a crime as religious 
suicide a virtue. The discrepancy of opinion, however, 
seems to be in entire harmony with the Jaina logic which, 
for example, at one and the same time results in the 
charming cleanness of the houses of Jaina ladies and in 
the glorying in filthiness of the ascetic. That logic 
forbids the slaying of a miserably diseased animal and 
enjoins the preservation of its life since its ne.xt existence 
may be yet more unhappy than its present one. The 
ordinary suicide will clearly be hurrying himself to a still 
more unhappy fate than his present existence. But, on 
the other hand, the ascetic who dies by voluntary starva- 
tion is fulfilling two Jaina tenets : he is carrying to the 
full perfection the rule of abstinence and he avoids all 
further possibility of violating the prohibition of injury 
to other life. Moreover, ex hypothesi, he has attained the 
goal of his present life and there can be no ground for 
lingering longer superfluous on the stage. The Jainas 
indeed solve thus the constant problem of the Vedanta : 
after full enlightenment why does the man longer live ? 
The Vedanta can only ascribe the fact to the rule that the 
actions of a previous birth which have begun to work out 
must complete the proces.s, a lame and unphilosophic 
explanation of a serious difficulty. 


p. 296, n. 3. 
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In her account of the legendary history of Jainism 
and of the historical deductions to be drawn from it 
Mrs. Stevenson follows closely the works of Jacobi, Btihler, 
and Hoernle, with the result that Bhadrabahu appears as 
a contemporary of Candragupta, and the famine which is 
alleged to have caused the great schism is assigned to 
310 B.c. But, although the labours of these scholars have 
clearly established the authenticity of the view that 
Jainism is a genuine old sect not derived from Buddhism, 
the confirmation of the rest of the tradition is sadly to 
seek, and the legends connecting Candragupta with the 
faith are essentially open to suspicion. Nor is there any 
reason now to accept the view that Orissa w'as already 
penetrated by Jainism in the second century B.C., for the 
inscription cited by Hoernle is no longer to be assigned to 
the supposed date.^ The Jaina tradition was not early 
made trustworthy by its reduction to a fixed canon, and 
the onus of proving its value rests on its supporters. 
The Digambaras constantly contradict the Svetambaras in 
their assertions, and we can often feel fairly sure that 
both their accounts rest on nothing more than the creative 
imagination of the sectaries. When it is realized that the 
accounts of Buddhism are deeply tainted with inaccuracy, 
and that one council and a king seem to have been early 
invented, it is hardlj^ surprising if we cannot accept Jaina 
dates as possessing a prima facie validity. 

The transcription in the volume is unhappily not quite 
the same as in that of Dr. Macnicol, c and I being transcribed 
c and 1. But though here and there slips occur in the 
Sanskrit versions of technical terms, they are few, and in 
this and other respects the work maintains a high level of 
accuracy. 

A. Bekriedale Keith. 


p. 8.5. 
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Cowley, A., First Aramaic In- 
scription from India, 342-7- 

D 

Dalai Lama's seal, 2, 466 et seqq. 

Danaras, 407. 

Dead, exposure of, 792. 

Deity of the Crescent Venus in 
Ancient Western Asia, 197-203. 

De Laet on Akbar’s treasure, 231 
et seq. 

Denarius as a proof of date, 504-5. 

Devarayasandra, inscription of 
Virupaksha at, 384. 

Devikapuram inscription, 391. 

Dewhurst, R. P., The Poetry of 
Mutanabbi, 118-22. 

— — Persian and Arabic Words 
in the Satsai of Bihari Lai, 
122-7, 

Notes on the Avesta, 311-14. 

Dome in Persia, 810, 

Dynasties of the Kali age, 141-7, 
328-35, 016-21, 799. 

E 

Edicts of A.soka, notes on, 97-112. 

Edwards, Clara C., History of 
the Dome in Persia, 810. 

Ethnographic notes from Mar.sa 
Matruli, 717-39. 

F 

al-Fatli ibn Khaqan, letters to, 
from Jahiz of Ba.sra, 631-97. 

Ferodson, J. C. , The Bushell 
Platter or the Tsin Hou P‘an, 
113-18. 

Fleet, J. F., Malava-gana-sthiti, 
138-40, 803. 

Ramanujaand MelukOte, 149- 

52. 

Initial and Closing Dates of 

the Reign of Hoysala King 
Vishnuvardhana, 154-5. 

Ancient Indian Water-clock, 

213-30. 

The Taxila Scroll of the year 

136, 314-18. 


Fleet, J. F. , A New Gahga Record 
and the Date of Saka 380, 
471-85. 

Tables for finding the Mean 

Place of the Planet Saturn, 741- 
56. 

Fran'Cke, Rev. A. H. , Om-maiii- 
padme-hum Formula, 397-404. 

G 

Gahga record (a new) and the date 
of Saka 380, 471-85. 

Gahga rulers of Mysore, 472, 

Gahgaikondachojapuram, inscrip- 
tion at, 385. 

Garuda, 427. 

Gauramukha, 426. 

Gautama legends, 444. 

Gaya, 441. 

General meetings, 181-2, 375, 581- 
622. 

Giles, L., Tun Huang Lu Re- 
translated, 41-7. 

Goeje, Fondation de, 156-7. 

Gold Medal presentations : School 
Medal, 601-16 ; Triennial Medal, 
617-22. 

Greek romance, its Indian origin, 
784-90. 

Gujrati, Indo-Aryan nasals in, 17- 
34 ; derived from a Sauraseni 
dialect, 18. 

H 

Hidda, Kharo.sthi inscription on 
jar discovered at, 91-6. 

Hoer.n'le, a. F. R. , A Peculiarity 
of the Khotanese Script, 487-93. 

Hopki.ns, L. C. , Archives of an 
Oracle, 49-61, 289-303. 

Hor-yig, Mongolian letters used 
in Tibetan seals, 1. 

Hoysala kihg Bitti-deva Vishnu- 
vardhana, 527-31. 

Hoysala king Vishnuvardhana, 
initial and closing dates, 152-5, 
527-31. 

Hsiang, old name of Shantung, 56, 
300. 
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I 

Ibe-Sin of the dynasty of Ur, 460. 

Immadi Nrisimha, 386 ; inscription 
of, 387 et seqq. 

Indian Calendar : a correction, 
335. 

Indian history, Zoroastrian period, 
800-2. 

Indian origin of Greek romance, 
784-90. 

Indian water-clock, 213-30. 

Indo-Ar 3 ’an nasals in Gujratl, 17- 
34. 

Indo-Arj’an tj’pe, 509 et seq. 

Indo-Chinese language, the pre6x 
a, 757-80. 

Inscribed Chinese bones, 49-61, 
289-303. 

Inscription, Mr. Marshall’s Taxila, 
155-6, 531-3. 

Inscriptions, Kharosthi, 91-6. 

Inscriptions in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, 337-9. 

Ishtar, Babjdonian goddess, 198. 

J 

Jahi? of Basra on the exploits of 
the Turks, 631-97. 

Jain cosmograph}’, 474. 

Jari, Tibetan tribal term, 783. 

Jokha or Umma, 457. 

Jyotisaratnamala on measurement 
of time, 705. 

K 

Kadphises I and II, coins of, 196. 

Kali age, Puranic account of the 
dynasties of the, 141-7, 328-35, 
516-21, 799. 

Kaliyuga era, 741. 

Kanishka, date of, 191-6 ; coins 
of, 196. 

Karajang, 781-4. 

Kathas, the Indian, 784. 

Kausitaki Brahmana, 498-504. 

Kautilj-a on measurement of time, 
699 et seq. 

Keith, A. B. , Two Notes on Vedic 
Religion, 127-33. 


Keith, A. B. , The Saturnalia and 
the Mahar-rata, 133-8. 

Date of the Ramaj'ana, 318- 

28. 

Dynasties of the Kali Age, 

328-35. 

Apastamba and the Bahvrca 

Brahmana, 493-8. 

Notes on the Kausitaki 

Brahmana, 498-504. 

The Denarius as a Proof of 

Date, 504-5. 

Indian Origin of the Greek 

Romance, 784-90. 

The Magi, 790-9. 

Dj-nasties of the Kali Age, 

799. " 

Kennedy, J. , Puranic Histories of 
the Early Arj-as, 507-16. 

Khalifate, 631-97. 

Kharosthi alphabet, origin of, 346. 

Kharosthi inscription, 91-6. 

Kharosthi inscription from Taxila, 
Sir J. H. Marshall’s, 531-3. 

Khorasan, 641. 

Khotanese script, 487-93. 

Khyab-j-ing, seal of, 466. 

Kings of Vijaj anagara, 383-95. 

Kohkanivarman, Gahga king, 473. 

Krishnadeva Raya of V i javanagara, 
393.’ 

Kumrahar, excavations at, south 
of Patria, 63-89. 

L 

Lalla, Indian astronomer, 213, 
745. 

Latacharya, astronomer, 474. 

Laufer, B., The prefix a in the 
Indo Chinese Language, 757-80. 

Karajang, 781-4. 

Leh, Lamaist pictures at, 397 et 
seqq. 

Lepcha, the prefi.x in, 765. 

Lhasa, seal of the Regent, 469. 

Liaka-Kusulaka, Saka family, 194. 

Lokavibhaga, .Jain work, 474. 

Lo-lo, the prefix in, 763. 

Lukalla, Sumerian scribe, 462. 
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M 

Madhava I, Ganga king, 473. 
Madhav'a II of ilysore, grant by, 
at Penukonda, 471 ; Gangaking, 
473. 

iladhyadesa, the Middle Country, 
512, 514. 

Magadha, 422. 

Magi, 790-9. 

Mahavrata and the Saturnalia, 
133-8 ; held in winter solstice, 
134 ; a fertility ritual, 134 et 
seq. 

Malava-gana-sthiti, 138-40, 533-5, 
803. 

Malav'as and the era E.c. 58, 140. 
Mandelslo on Akbar's treasure, 
233-43; creditdue to his Voyages 
and Travels, 245-54. 

Manrique, Father, on Akbar's 
treasure, 231-43. 

Margoliopth, D. S., The Poetry 
of Mutanabbi, 311. 

Marsa MaU uh, ethnographic notes 
from, 717-39. 

JIarshagl, J. H., The Date of 
Kanishka, 191-0. 

Matba'a al-Taqadduin, 631. 

Maues, the era of, 193. 

Maurya, derivation of name, 406 
et seqq. 

Mauryan buildings at Pataliputra, 
63 ; copy of Persepolis at 
Pataliputra, 68 et seq. 

Mauryan caves in Barabar Hills, 
84. 

Mauryans, 407 et seqq. 
Megasthenes on Persian influence 
in India, 71 et seq. 
Melek-Astarte, 200. 

Melukote and Ramanuja, 147-52. 
Merodach, Babylonian deity, 197. 
Meru, Mt. , 407. 

Merv as cradle of Aryan race, 407. 
Mills, L., Yasna XXXII, 1-8, in 
its Indian Equivalent, 205-11. 
Moabite Stone, 200. 

Mongol hor/hilo, “ saint,” 308-9. 

Mo bo, the prefix in, 763. 


Muhurtaganapati on measurement 
of time, 707. 

Muhurtamanjari, 709. 

Muhurtamartanda, 70S. 

Mutanabbi, poetry of, 118-22, 
310-11. 

X' 

Xagarakere inscriptions, 391. 

Xarasa X'ayaka. 390. 

Xarasiriiha u.surps throneof Vijaya- 
nagara. 388. 

Xarasi.uhiexoak. M. T. , Ramanuja 
and Melukote, 147-9. 

Initial and Closing Dates of 

Hoysala King Vishnuvardhana, 
152-4. 

XiCHOLSox, R. A., The Poetry of 
Mutanabbi, 310-11. 

Xin-urra, deity, 458. 

Notices or Books — 

Abu’l Faraj, Diwan by I. Y. 

Kratchkow.sky, 821. 

Aiyangar, M., Tamil Studies, 
172-4. 

Chatterji,J.C., Kashmir Saivism. 
1 1 5-7. 

Davidson, I., Saadia’s Polemic 
against Hiwi al-Balkhi, 575-7. 
Felber, E., Die indische Musik 
der vedischen und der 
klassischen Zeit, 578-80. 

Fox Strangways, A. H., The 
Music of Hindostan, 578-80. 
Gooneratne, E. R. J., Anguttara 
X'ikaya, 558-61. 

Gopinatha Rao. T. A., Elements 
of Hindu Iconography, 364. 
Harper, R. F. , As.syrian and 
Babylonian Letters in the 
British Museum, Kouyunjik 
Collection, 159-61. 

Ibn Hazm, Tauq al-Hamamah, 
821. 

Jackson, A. M. T., & R. E. 
Enthoven, Folklore Notes, 
vol. i : Gujarat, 552-4. 

Jaliiz, Kitab al-Bayan wal- 
Tab^In, 820. 
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Notices or Books { coiitiinied ) — 

Laufer, B. , Chinese Clay Figures, 
569-75. 

Macnicol, N. , Indian Theism, 
833-41. 

Mar9ais, G., Les Arabes en 
Berberie, 349-56. 

Margoliouth, D. S., Early 
Development of Mohamme- 
danism, 356-63. 

Moore, G. F., History of 
Religions, vol. i : China, 
Japan, Egypt, etc., 545-51. 

Narasimhachar, R., Annual 
Report of Archieological De- 
partment, Mysore, 19 1 3-1 4, 552. 

Neogi, P. , Iron in Ancient 
India, 177-80. 

Nesbit,W. M., Sumerian Records 
from Drehem, 567-9. 

Pinches, Th. G., Babylonian 
Tablets of the Berens Collec- 
tion, 822. 

Qalqashandi, Subh al-.4‘sha, 820. 

Rice, L., Coorg Inscriptions, 
562-6. 

Robinson, T. H. . Paradigmaand 
Exercises in Syriac Grammar. 
818. 

Schoff, W. H. , Parthian Stations 
b}- Isidore of Charax, 825-33. 

Schorr, M., Vorderasiati.sche 
Bibliothek, 161-5. 

Sell, Rev. Canon. Life of 
Muhammad, 165-6. 

Sen, D. C., Vanga Sahitya 
Paricbaya, 554-7. 

Spiro Bey, S., Grammar of 
Modern Arabic of Egypt, 363. 

Stevenson, Mrs. S., The Heart 
of Jainism, 842-7. 

Sykes, Lieut.-Col. P.M., History 
of Persia, 813-18. 

Tuxen, P. , Yoga en oversigt 
over den systematiske A'oga- 
filosofi, 537-44. 

Wickremasinghe, D. M. de Z., 
Epigiaphia Zeylanica, vol. ii, 
pts. i, ii, 167-72. 


Woods, J., Y oga-system of 
Patanjali, 537-44. 

Yahya b. Hamzah, Tiraz. 820. 

Nrisiihha usurps throne of Vijaya- 
nagara, 383-4. 

Nuiiiz, the Poituguese chronicler, 
383-9. 

0 

Obite-vry Notice — 

Rockhill, W. W., 367-74. 

Offoro, J., Deity of the Crescent 
Venus in Ancient Western Asia, 
197-203. 

Om - mani - padme - hum formula, 
meaning of, 397-404. 

P 

Padearao or Praudha Riiya of 
Vijayanagara, 383. 

Paraetonium, the modern Marsa 
MaUuh, 717-39. 

P.\RUITER, F. E., Irregularities in 
the Puranic Account of the 
Dynasties of the Kali Age, 
141-7, 516-21. 

The Telling of Time in 

Ancient India, 699-715. 

Pataliputra, excavations at, 63-89 ; 
palace of Chandragupta, 405. 

Penukoiula, in.scriptions from, 471. 

Persepolis, Hall of a Hundred 
Columns paralleled at Patali- 
putra, 66, 405 et seq, ; palace of 
Darius ditto, (il . 

Persian and Arabic words in the 
Sat.sai of Bihari Lai, 122-7. 

Persian dome architecture, 810. 

Persian influence on Indian archi- 
tectuie, 63-89, 405-55, 

Pi.NCHES, T. G., Sumerian Women 
for Field-work, 457-63. 

Poetry of Mutanabbi, 118-22, 
310-11. 

Pragjyotisha. 435. 

Prajapali, the mystical sacrifice 
of, 128 et seq. 

Praudhadeva, king of Vijaya- 
nagara, 384. 
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Prefix a in Indo-Chinese languages, 
757-80. 

Puranas, age of, 141, 328. 

Puranic account of the dynasties 
of the Kali age, 141-7, 328-35. 

Puranic histories of the early 
Aryas, 507-21. 

Purattukoj'il inscription, 387. 

Pururavas, 514. 

R 

Rab-Mag, 791. 

Ramanuja and Melukote, 147-52. 

Ramayana, date, 318-28 ; metre, 
321-4 ; aati in, 322 ; astronomy 
of, 322 ; Lanka in, 324 ; relation 
to Mahabharata, 326. 

Rice, L., Hoysala King Bitti-Deva 
Vishnuvardhana, 527-31. 

Rig-Adzin-mgon-po balconies at 
Leh, 397-404. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Sanskrit 
inscription, 505. 

S 

Sacrifice, in the Vedic religion, 
127-33; substitution theory, 129. 

Saka era, 475 et seq. 

Sakya, 438. 

San Shih P‘an, 114. 

Sanskrit inscription in the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 505. 

Sarvanandin, Jain author, 474. 

Satsai of Bihari Lai, Persian and 
Arabic words in, 122-7. 

Saturn, tables for finding the mean 
place of the planet, 741-56. 

Saturnalia and the theory of the 
dying god, 133; and the Maba- 
vrata, 133-8. 

Scapegoat, 127-38. 

School Medal presentation, 601-16. 

Seals, Tibetan, 1-15, 465-70 ; 
Dalai Lama'.s, 2 ; of the Lon- 
Chhen, 5 ; Tibetan Council of 
Ministers, 9 ; of National 
Tibetan Committee, 9 ; of the 
Phari .long-pons, 10 ; of Abbot 
of Gyantse monastery, 11 . 


Sewell, R., A Correction in the 
Indian Calendar, 335. 

The Kings of Vija 3 'anagara, 

1486 - 1509 , 383-95. 

She 3 -kh Sidi ‘Awam, 736. 

Shou I of Shang d 3 'nast 3 ', 60. 
Siiiihasura, Jain author, 474. 
Siiuhavarman, Pallava king, 473 ; 

king of Kanchi, 474-5. 

Sin, moon-god, 198, 203. 

Singa, a Sinda king, 339. 

Sir Kap, the city, 196. 
Skandavarman, Pallava king, 473. 
S.MITH, V. A., The Treasure of 
Akbar, 231^3. 

Credit due to the “Voyages 

and Travels of Mandelslo”, 245- 

54. 

Zoroastrian Period of Indian 

Histor 3 ', 800-2. 

Spooner, D. B., Zoroastrian Period 
of Indian History, 63-89, 405- 

55. 

Sudan, ethnographic notes from 
Marsa Matruh, 707-39. 

SuH Hu, Notes on Dr. L. Giles’ 
article on Tun Huang Lu, 35-9. 
Sumerian and Georgian, 255-88 ; 

phonetics, 255-73. 

Sumerian women for field-work, 
457-63. 

Suhgas, 140. 

Sur 3 'asiddhanta and planet Saturn, 
742 et seqq. 

T 

Ta I of Shang d 3 'nast 3 ’, 58. 

Tables for finding the mean place 
of the planet Saturn, 741-56. 
T’ai Mou of Shang dynasty, 50, 
289. 

Tata, Mr. Ratan, and his excava- 
tions at Pataliputra, 63-89. 
Taxila, Kharosthi inscription, 
531-3. 

Taxila inscription of Mr. Marshall, 
155-6, 531-3. 

Taxila record, 191-6, 314-18 ; 

Aramaic inscription from, 340-7. 
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Telling of time in Ancient India, 
699-715. 

Thomas, F. W., Kharosthi Inscrip- 
tion, 91-6. 

Notes on the Edicts of Asoka, 

97-112. 

Mr. Marshall’s Taxila In- 
scription, 155-6. 

Sir J. H. Marshall's Kharosthi 

Inscription from Taxila, 531-3. 

Malava-gana-sthiti, 533-5. 

Ti I of Shang dynasty, 59. 

Tibetan, the prefix in, 761. 

Tibetan seals, 1-15 ; characters 
usual on, 2, 13 ; generally square 
when official, 8 ; supplementary 
note, 465-70. 

Time in Ancient India, the telling 
of, 699-715. 

Tiruvakkarai inscription, 386. 

Treasure of Akbar, 231-43. 

Triennial Medal presented to 
Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson. 
617-22. 

Tseretheli, M., Sumerian and 
Georgian, 255-88. 

Tsin Hou P‘an, 113-18. 

Tun Huang Lu, notes on Dr. L. 
Giles’ article, 35-9 ; retrans- 
lated, 41-7. 

Turks, exploits of, recounted by 

Jahiz, 631-97. 

Turks (le nom des) dans I’Avesta, 
305-8. 

Turner, R. L., Indo- Aryan Nasals 
in Gujrati, 17-34. 

Tusaras, 143, 329. 

Tushaspa, Persian viceroy of 
Asoka, 72. 

Twelve days in theRgveda, 131-3. 

U 

Uigur alphabet used for Tibetan 
seals, 2. 

Usinara, 512. 


V 

Vedic religion, 127-33. 

Venus, deity of the Crescent, in 
Ancient Western Asia, 197-203. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Indian inscriptions in, 337. 

Vijayanagara, the kings of, 1486- 
1509, 383-95. 

Vikrama era, 480. 

VTra Narasiiiiha, inscriptions of, 
394. 

Vnupaksha II of V'ijayanagara, 
383 ; records of, 384-5. 

Visa Vuharh, Khotanese king, 489. 

Vishnuvardhana, initial andclosing 
dates of Hoysala king, 152-5, 
527-31. 

Vonones, 193. 

W 

Walker, C. T. Harley, Letters 
of Jahiz of Basra to al-Fath 
ibn Khaqan on the Exploits of 
the Turks, 631-97. 

Walsh, E. H., Tibetan Seals, 1-15. 

Supplementary Note, 465-70. 

Water-clock, ancient Indian, 213- 
30. 

Y 

Yadavas, 513. 

Yajna.srT, 142, 329. 

Yasna XXXII, i-S, in its Indian 
equivalent, 205-11. 

Yavanas, 433. 

Yayati, 514. 

Yelburga, inscription at, 339. 

A'un-nan or Karajang, 781-4. 

Z 

Zoroaster, 446 ; not a real dualist, 
793. 

Zoroastrian period of Indian 
history, 63-89, 405-55, 800-2. 
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TR A^s^SL 1 TE R AT I OX 


OF THE 

SANSKRIT, ARABIC, 

AXD ALLIED ALPHABETS. 


The system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
overleaf is almost identical with that approved of by the 
International Oriental Congress of 11^94; and, in a 
Resolution, dated October, 1896, the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society earnestly recommended its adoption (so 
far as possible) by all in this country engaged in Oriental 
studies, “that the very great benefit of a uniform system ’’ 
may be gradually obtained. 
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ARABIC AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 
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1913 FOSTER, WILLIAM, Esq., C.I.E. 

1912 GRIERSON, SIR GEORGE A., K.C.I E. 

1912 HOPKINS, LIONEL C.. Esq, I.S O 
1912 LEGGE, F., E.SQ.. F.S.A. 

1914 M.ACDO.N.ALD, THE RIGHT HON. SIR CLAUDE, G.C.M.G., 

G C.V.O . K.C.B. 

1912 P.ARGITER, F. E., Esq., I.C.S. ret. 

1912 PLUNKETT, LIEUT.-COLONEL G. T., C.B., R.E ret. 

1911 SATOW, THE RIGHT HON. SIR ERNEST, G.C. M G 

19H SCOTT, SIR I. GEORGE. K.C.I E 

1914 SYKES, LIEUT.-COLONEL P. M.. C.MG,, C.I.E. 

1914 THO.MAS, F. W., Esq, Ph.D. 


SECRETARY AND LIBRARIAN 
1903 MISS HUGHES. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY AND LIBRARIAN 
1905 H. A. GOOD. 

HONORARY SOLICITOR 

ALEX.ANDER HAYMAN WILSON, Esq., 
Westminster Chambers, 5 Victoria Street, S.W. 



COMMITTEES 


FINANCE 

SIR C. J. LYALL. 

DR. M. CASTER. 

PROF. A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


LIBRARY 

DR. M. G.A.STER. 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND 

PROF. MACDONELL. 

DR. yi. CASTER. 

A. C. ELLIS, Esq. 


INDIAN TEXTS SERIES 

SIR GEORCE A. GRIERSON. 
R. W. FRAZER, Esq. 


HEDAL 

SIR ARTHUR WOLLASTON. 
DR. M. CASTER. 

SIR MORTIMER DURAND. 
SIR CHARLES LYALL. 


HONORARY AUDITORS, 1914-15 

WILSON CREWD.SON, Esq. (for the Council). 
R. SEWELL. Esq. (for the Society). 


The President of the Society and the Honorary Officers of the 
Society are ex-officio members of all Committees. 



flDembcis 


RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT 


X.B. The marks prefixed to the names siguily — 

* Non-resident Members. 

r Members who have compounded for their subscriptions. 

* I.ibrary Members. 

^ Members who have served on the Council. 

1902 His Most Excellext Majestv the Kino, K.G. 

1882 Field-Marshai, His Koval Highness the Duke of 
C oNNADGHT, K.G. 


1902 *A DICKS, Dr. AVultor Miinsfieltl, 0 Nall Road, N. IE. 

1912 *ArzAL, Nawiibzada Khwaja Muliamnind, Dacca, 
E.B. A., India. 

1900 *Ahmap, Aziz-uddin, Khan Bahadur, Revenue Neinhev. 

State Council, Bharatpur, India. 

1914 *Ahmad, Ghulam, Barrister- at -Law, Ludhiana, Panjah, 
India. 

1909 *Ahmad, Maiilavi Kamaluddiii, Shams ul-Dlama, M.A., 

Provincial Educational Service, E. B. A.; Super- 
intendent, Government Madrasah, Chittagong, Eastern 
Bengal, India. 

1910 *Ahmad, Maulavi Saiyid Maldnil, Fatehgarh, U.V.. 

India. 

1910 *AnMAD Din Khan, Khan Bahadur, Non. Magistrate. 
Gujranwala, Panjah, India. 

10 1912 *Ainscoijgh, T. M., Special Commissioner to the Board of 
Trade; ejo The British Consulate, Pekin, via Siberia. 
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1902 Ainslie, Douglas, Athenaum Club, Pall 3lall, S.W. 

1903 *Ai\'axgae, S. Krishnaswami, Chamarajendrapet, 

Bangalore, India. 

1906 *Aiyak, K. Gr. Sesha, Sigh Court Valcil, Trivandrum, 

Traiancore, South India. 

1912 ^Aiyek, Kandadai Vaidinatha Siibramanya, Publication 
Assistant to the Epigraphist of Madras, Walsham, 
Ootacamund, Madras, India. 

1874 *fAE:AMATzu Eenjo, Rev., Sishi Hongicanji, Kyoto, 
Japan. 

1907 *Ali, a. F. M. Abdul, M.A., Deputy Magistrate and 

Collector, Bangpur, Bengal, India. 

1907 *Ali, Mahomed Azhare, Tahsildar on leave, Kazi-Tola, 

Budnon, U.P., India. 

1908 S. Raza, Assistant Opium Agent, Sitapur, V.F., 
India. 

1 909 *.Vli, Saiyid Aijaz, Deputy Collector, P. 0. Kadbai, 

Bharatpur State, Rajputana, India. 

20 1 909 Allan, J., M.A., British Museum, W.C. 

1904 '^•'.Vlvakez, Justin C. W., I.S.O.. Union Club, Malta. 
1901 §.Amedeoz, H. F., 48 York Terrace, K.JF. 

1914 *Ameen, S. M., B.A., Barrister-a(-Law. Jhang, Punjab, 
India. 

1904 § Ameer An, The Right Hon. Syed, C.I.E., P.C., LL.D.> 

Vice-President, 2 Cadogan Place, S.TF. 

1907 *.Vnderson, J. D., I.C.S. (ret.), Mostyn' House, 
Brooldands Avenue, Cambridge. 

1910 ^.Vnthont, H. M , Ministry of Finance, Cairo, 

Egypt. 

1912 *f.\BTiN Pasha, H.E. Yacoub, 3 Seh Nubar Pacha, 
Cairo, Egypt. 

1909 *.\YrANGAK, T. R. Srinivasa, 308 Aiyaraiyar lane, 
West Main Street, Tanjore, South India. 

1914 *Azim, M. a., cjo Messrs. Grindlay ^ Co., 54 Parlia- 
ment Street, S.W. 

30 1867 (Babbage, Major-General H. P., Mayfield, Lansdowne 
Place, Cheltenham. 

1914 *Badardddin, Mirza, cjo Messrs. T. Cook ^ So7i, 
Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
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1903 *Bailey, Rev. T. Graliame, M.A., B.D., Waiirdlad, 
Panjab, India. 

1914 *BAt.AsuNDARAMiyER, C.S., f./S., Sankatapuram, 

Bangalore Citg, South India. 

1883 *fBALL, James Dyer, I.S.O., Hong -Kong C.S. 

(ret.), 23 Lancaster Avenue, Hadley Wood. 

Middlesex. 

1913 *-Bandyopadhyata, Gauranga Xath, M.A., 107/1 

Meehua Bazar Street, Harrison Road, Calcutta, 
India. 

1910 *Basebjea, Babu Rasbibari, Santi Cootir, Bally. 

Bengal, India. 

1910 *BANEKjr, Babu Rakhal Das, Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
India. 

1912 *Barnard, J. T. O., C.I.E., Assistant Commissioner, 
Myit Kyina, Burma. 

1904 gBAEifEix, Lionel D., Litt.D., Professor of Sanskrit. 
University College; British Museum, W.C. 

40 1 890 *fBAE 0 DA, His Highness Maharaja Sayaji Rao Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., Gaekwar of. 

1888 Hon. 1895. Barth, Auguste, 10 Rue Garaneiere, 
Paris, France. 

Hon. 1906 Basset, Rene, Professor of Arabic, Villa Louise, 
Rue Benfort, Rochereau, Algiers. 

1912 *Basu, Hira Lai, Professor of Anatomy, Medical College, 

• 10 Creek Street. Calcutta, India. 

1881 *|Bate, Rev. J. DreAv, 15 St. John's Church Road. 
Folkestone. 

1912 *Batteesbt, a. Walton, cjo Messrs. Macgregor Co., 

Post Box 117, Rangoon, Burma. 

1909 ^Bavanandam Pieiai, Rao Sahib S., Assi.stant Com- 
missioner of Police, Madras City, Neieton House, 
Church Road, Vepery, Madras, India. 

1885 ^Baynes, Herbert, 19 Albany Mansions, Albert Bridge 
Road, S. W. 

1 907 *Beazley, Professor C. Raymond, D.Litt., The University, 
Edmund Street, Birmingham. 

1913 *Belasco, Rev. G. S., Temple Cottage, Ramsgate. 

50 1901 Bell, Miss Gertrude, 95 Sloane Street, S.W. ; 
Rounton Grange, Northallerton, Yorks. 
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1911 *Bell, H. C. P., C.C.S. (ret.), Anuradhapura, Ceylon. 
1913 *|‘Belvalkah, Shripad Krishna, Assistant Professor of 

Sanskrit, Deccan College, Poona, India. 

1913 *Bernaed, Pierre Arnold, Shastri, 145 Christie Street, 

Leonia, N.J.; G.P.O. Pox 45, 258 West 14th 
Street, Kew York City, U.S.A. 

1892 ^Bevan, a. a., il.A., Lord Almoner' s Reader in Arabic, 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

1893 §Beveeidge, H., Pitfold, Shottermill, Surrey. 

1899 JBevehidge, Mrs. H., Pitfold, Shottermill, Surrey. 

1904 *BEVtE, Edward Laurence, 2 Rue Mesangere, Avenue 

des Ralives, Valence-sur-Rhone, France. 

1882 *fBHABBA, Eev. Shapurje D., M.D., 8 Drakefell Road, 
St. Catherine's Park, S.F. 

1914 *Bhandari, Jagan Kath, M.A., LL.B., Private Secretary 

to H.H. the Maharaja Bahadur of Idar , Ilimatnager, 
Mahikantha, India. 

60 1912 *Bhandaei, Bam Rukha Mai, Ferozepore City, Pattjab, 
India. 

Hon. 1885 Bhandarkar, Sir llamkrisbna Gopal, K.C.I.E., 
LL.D., Sangamasrama, Poona, Bombay, India. 
1909 *Bhattacharta, Balm Bisiswar, Assistant Settlement 
Officer, Faridpore, Bengal, India. 

1912 ^Bhattachari'a, Babu Jvoti.scbandra, M..4., Vakil, 

High Court, Purnea, Behar, India. 

1914 *Rinsteed, Captain G. C., Essex Regiment, cA Messrs. 

Cox Co.. 16 Charing Cross, S.W. 

1911 *BisnAGRATNA, Kaviraj K. L., 10 A'ashi Ghosh's Lane, 
Beadon Square, Calcutta, India. 

1911 *Blackman, a. M., M.A., 348 Banbury Road, Oxford. 
1895 §Blagden, C. Otto, 35 Emperor's Gate, S.W. 

1897 *§Blumhahdt, Professor James Fuller, Woodlands, 
Gerrard's Cross, Bucks. 

1909 *Bluni, E. a. H., I.C.S., cjo Secretariat, Allahabad, 
U.P., India. 

70 1861 *BLirNT, Sir John E., K.C.M.G., C.B., Union Club, 
Malta. 

1902 *fBoBBiLr, Maharaja Dhiraja Sri Eao Sir Tenketas- 
vetasyetachalapati Kanga Rao Bahadur, G.C.I.E., 
Zamindar of, Vizagapatam, South India. 
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1895 Bode, Mrs. M. Haynes, Ph.D., 13 Stanford Road, 
Kemington, W'. 

1903 *Bowen, Rev. John, St. Lawrence Rectory, Wolffs Castle 
Pemhroheshire. 

1911 *Boter, H. I’Abbe A. M., 114 Rue du Rac, Paris, 
VIP, France. 

1914 ^Botle, Lady, 63 Queens Gate, S.W. 

1898 *Beigqs, Rev. 'W. A., M.D., Chieng Rai, Laos, via 
2Ioulmein, and Raheng, Burma. 

1900 ^Bkonnle, Dr. P. 

1907 ^Brown, R. Grant, I.C.S., cjo The Postmaster, Rangoon, 
Burma. 

1 889*|§Browis’e, Edward Granville, H.A., F.B.A., Adams 
Professor of Arabic; Pemlrohe College, and Firwood, 
Trumpington Road, Cambridge. 

1907 ■'^Brdnto.v, Chisbolin Dunbar, 1 Fast Fdtes Avenue. 

Edinburgh. 

1908 *BiicHLER, Dr. A., Jews’ College, London; 27 College 

Crescent, S. Hampstead, JT. W. 

1906 *fBDRDW 4 N, Maharaja Dhiraj Sir Bijay Chand JIahtab 
Bahadur of, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., The Palace. 
Burdwan, Bengal, Lndia. 

1866 *j-BgRGESS, Janies, C.I.E., LL.D., 22 Seton Place, 
Edinburgh, N.B. 

1897 *Burit, Richard, I.C.S., Chief Secretary to the U.P. 

Government, cjo Messrs. Grindlay, Groome Co.. 
Bombay, Lndia. 


Hos. 1913 Caetani, Lmur., Principe di Teano, Palazzo Caetani. 

via Botteghe Oscure, Rome, Italy. 

1881 ^fCAiN, Rev. John, Dumagudam, S. India. 

1886 *fCAMA, Jehangir K. R., 12 Malabar Hill, Bombay, 

India. 

1867 *|Cama, K. R., Mount House, Victoria Road, Mazagone, 
Bombay, India. 

1887 *tCAMPBELL, Rev. W., Tainan, Formosa. Japan. 

1890 ^Carpenter, Rev. J. Estlin, D.Litt., 11 Marston Ferry 
Road, Oxford. 

1900 *Carcs, Dr. Paul, La Salle, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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1888 *CA6AitTELLi, The Right Rev. L. C., Bishop of Salford, 
St. Bede's College, Manchester. 

1914 Catt, Rev. David, 21 Clapton Square, N.E. 

1911 ■^Chakravarti, Babu Gopal Chandra, 72 Riissa Road, 
P.O., Bhoicanipore, Calcutta, India. 

1899 ^Chakravaeti, ilon Mohun, 14 Palmer s Bazar Road, 
North Entallg Post Office, Calcutta, India. 

1877 ^Chamberlain, Basil Hall, 2 Rue de V Athenie, Genera, 
Switzerland. 

1895 *fCHAND, Dewan Tek, Sar Suhah, Baroda, India. 

1909 *Chaxd, Pandit Uday, M..4., Settlement Officer, Riasi, 

Jammu and Kashmir State, India. 

1914 *|Chathooebhoojadass, Dewan Bahadur Govindass. 

Sheriff of Madras, Mint Street, George Town. 
Madras, E. C., India. 

1911 *Chatteejea, Aboni Chandra, Deputy Magistrate, 

Rangpur, Bengal, India. 

1912 *Chatterjea, Babu Arun Chandra, Medical Practitioner, 

Nabadwip, Nadia. Bengal, India. . 

1911 ^‘Chatteejre, Akhil Kumar, Deputy Magistrate and 

Collector, Camilla, Bengal, India. 

1913 ^Chatteujek, Babu Basanta Kumar, Mollarpur, E.I.R. 

Loop Line, lien gal, India. 

1914 ^Chaudhuei, Charu Chandra, Rai Bahadur, Zemindar 

and Honorary Magistrate, Sherpur-town P.O., 
Mymensingh, Bengal, India. 

1914 *CHAnDHUEi, Babu Devakumar Ray, Zemindar, Barisal, 
Bengal, India. 

1914 ^Chaudhori, Babu Gopaldas, Zemindar, 32 Beadon 

Row, Calcutta, India. 

1915 *Chaijdhuey, Girindra Nath, Zemindar, 31/1 Ilaritalci 

Bagan Lane, Calcutta, India. 

1912 *CHAnnHURi, Babu Sureiidra Karayan, Technical 

School, Rajshahi, Bengal, India. 

1914 *Cholmeley, K. G., C.S.I., I.C.S. (ret.), Uphill, Bade, 
Cornwall. 

1910 *CHOWDnijRY, M. Roy, Rai Bahadur, Zemindar and 

Hon. Magistrate, P. 0., Shyampur, Rungpur 
District, Bengal, hidia. 

1885 ♦IChorchill, Sidney, H.B.M. Consul-General, Naples, 
Italy. 
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19 12 *CLAcsojf, Gerard L. M., 6 Esxex Villas, Kensington, TT. 
1904 *Clkmenti, C., Gorernment Secret an/ s Office, George- 
town, British, Guiana, South America. 

1911 *Clifion, Rev. Ed ivard James, The Parsonage, Bourne 
End, Boxmoor. 

1899 ^Clough, Mrs. E. Rauschenbusch, 759 East Avenue, 

jRochester, Kew York. U.S.A. 

1900 ^fCocHiN, H.H. Sir .Sii Rama Varma, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., 

Raja of Cochin, South India. 

1907 *CocHEAN, Alexander Smith, Fo«;i«rs, iVT'io Fori', U.S.A. 
1910 *CocHRANK, Rev. Wilbur AVillis, Missionary, Ssipaic, 

Eorthern Shan States, Burma. 

1910 ^fCoDKiNGTO.x, Humphrey W., Ceylon Civil Service, 
Pattalam, Ceylon. 

120 1877 gCoDEiNGTON. Oliver, M.D., F.S.A., Hox. Libkakian, 
12 Victoria Road, Clapham, S.W. 

1909 ^‘CoHEx, Samuel J., 11 Peter Street, Manchester. 

1913 *CoHN, Dr. William, Ph.D., ECerausgeber des Ost- 

• asiatischen Zeit^chrift, Kur/urstendamm 97-8, 
I/alensee, Berlin, Germany. 

1908 Coldstream, W'., I.C.S. (ret.), 69 West Cromwell 

Rnad, W. 

1912 *C(ii.LiNs, Goilfrey F. S., I.C.S., cjo Messrs. Gritidlay 
and Co., 64 Parliament Street, Westminster, S. W. 

1914 *Comar, Sailenoranath, 28 Keogipukar Lane, Calcutta, 

India', \^Hghttngale t ane, ClaphamCommon. S W. 

1910 *CojxrBKAKK, Frederick Cornwallis, M.A., Univeisity 

College, Oxford. 

1906 ^fCooMAHASwAMY, Aiiauda K., D.Sc., F.G.S., F.L.S., 
39 Brookfield, West Hill, Ilghgate, N. 

Hox. 1893 CoKDiEK, Prof. Henri, 8 Rue de Siam, Paris, 
X VI‘, France. 

1888 CoDSENs, Henry, Late Superintendent, Archaological 
Survey of India, Western Circle, 17 Busheij Park 
Gardens, Hampton Road, Teddington , Middlesex. 
130 1879 *Cu.AiG, W ., Brisbane, Queensland. Australia. 

1912 *Creswell, K. A. C., 12 Regent's Park Road, K. W. 
1905 *§Crewdsos, W'ilson, J.P., F.S.A., Order of the Rising 
Sun, Chairman, Japan Society of London, Southside, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. 
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1909 CuRZOif OF Kedlestox, The Eight Hon. Earl, P.C., 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., F.E.S., Hackwood, near 

Basingstoke, Sants. 

1908 *D.iiCHES, Dr. Samuel, Professor, Jews’ College, London ; 

2 Summerjield Avenue, Kilburn, S. W. 

1891 ^fD’ALViELLA, M. le Comte Goblet, Rue Raider 10, 
Brussels, Belgium. 

1884 §Dames, M. Longworth, I.C.S. (ret.), C'richmere, 
Edgehorough Road, Guildford . 

1909 *Dandot. Eev. G., S.J., St. Mary’s, Kurseong, India. 

1913 *Datta, J. if.. Superintendent of Post Offices, 16/1 Ram 

Kanta Bose’s Street, Calcutta, India. 

1904 *Davar, M. 15., M.A., Ph.D., Lamington Road, Bombay. 
India. 

140 1915 '^Davies, Eev. A. "W., St. John’s College, Agra, India. 
1894 *fDATiES, Kev. T. Witton, 15. .A., Ph.D., D.D., Professor 
of Semitic Langxiages, University College of E or th 
Wales, Bryn Saul, Bangor, E. Wales. 

1910 *Davis, Ladv, 20 Basil Mansions, Knightsbridge, S. W. 

1914 *De, Babu Haribhusan, B.T,., Reputy Magistrate 

and Collector, Burdwan, Bengal, India. 

1912 *DEA>rE, Jonathan David, F.Ph.. 18 Anerley Sill, S.E. 

1913 *DEE!f, Muhammad, M.D., Medical Adviser and 

Assistant Guardian to II. S. the Eawab of 
Bahawalpur, India. 

Hon. 1908 Delitzsch, Dr. Friedrich, Professor of Oriental 
Philology, University of Berlin ; 135 Eurfursten- 
damm, Salensee, Berlin, Germany. 

1908 *Desika - Chari, T., Sigh Court Vakil, Cantonment, 
Trichmopoly, Madras, South India. 

1896 ^Deussen, Professor P., 39 Beseler-allee, Kiel, Germany. 
1912 *Deva, Professor Eama, The Gurukula, Mahavidyala, 
Kangri, P. 0. Shampur, Rist. Bi/nor, UP., India. 
150 1913 *Dewashraa'e, Krishnalal Goviudram, Baishankar- 
Bhavan, Asarva Road, Ahmedabad-Asarva, Kaliipiir 
Post, India. 

1904 *Dewhurst, Eobert Paget, M.A., I.C.S., District ana 
Sessions Judge, Gonda, Oudh, U.P., India. 
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1908 *DHAifiNivAT, Mom Chow, Talat Noi Home, Bangkok, 
Siam. 

1882 f§DiCKixs, F. V., C.B., Seend Lodge, Seend, Melkafiam, 
Wilts. 

1914 Dickinson, Miss M. Lowes, Skottersleg. Haslemere, 
Surrey ; Queen Anne's Mansions, S. W. 

1914 Dickson, Duncan Dunbar, 60 St. Quinton’s Avenue, 
Hotting Hill, W. 

1908 *fDiN, ilalit Muhammad, Officer, Bahawalpur 
State, Patijah, India. 

1912 *Din, Moulri Muhammad, Judge, Chief Court, 

Bahawalpur State, Punjab, India. 

1904 Dobeee, Alfred, 1 1 Palace Street, Buckingham Gate, 
S. W. 

1894 *D’Oldenborg, Serge, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit, The 
University, St. Petersburg, Russia. 

160 1910 ^Domingo, Alfred W., Indian Finance Bepartmeyit. 

ejo Messrs. Grindlay ^ Co., 11 Hastings Street. 
Calcutta, India. 

1913 *Doraisamt, S., Lieut., I.M.S., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 

cjo Messrs. Grindlay ^ Co., Calcutta, India. 

1910 *Deake-Brockman, D. L., I.C.S., Allahabad, UP. ; 

cjo Messrs. T. Cook ^ Son, Bombay, India. 

1907 §Dorand, The Bight Hon. Sir Henry Mortimer, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.S.I., Dieectoe, 42 Montagu 
Square, W. 

1905 ^Edwards, E.. Oriental Books and MSS. Department, 
British Museum, W.C. 

1913 *Egan, John R , Fort Santiago, Manila, P.I. 

Hon. 1907 Eggeling, Professor Julius. 

1905 ^Elias, Colonel Robert, late odth Regiment, Rendham 
Barnes, Saxmundham, Suffolk. 

1905 *Eliot, Sir Charles, K.C.M.G., C.B., Vice-Chancellor, 
The University, Uong-Kong, China. 

1914 *Eli.ahi, Sheikh Abdur Rahmi Baksh, Colutola Street, 

Calcutta, India. 

170 1897 §ELtis, Alexander George, 'IS..!., Assistant Librarian, 
India Office, S. W. 

1907 ^Enthoven, R. E., I.C.S., Yacht Club, Bombay, India. 
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1904 ^Ettisghausex, Dr. Maurice L., Possartsstrasse 2, 
Munich, Bavaria. 

1911 *Fanods, L. a., Assiout, Egypt. 

1902 F.AifSHAWE, Herbert Charles, C.S.I., 72 Philleach 
Gardens, EarVs Court, A’. W. 

1881 ^IFargces, J., 92 Boulevard de Deuil. Montmorency, 
Seine et Oise, France. 

1880 ^IFakiduxji Jamsuedji, C.S.L.C.l.E., Political Secretary 
to II. II. the Xizam of Ilaidurabad, Deccan, India. 
1914 ^Fatau, Moulvi Syed Zemindar, Rangpur, 

Bengal, India. 

1914 ^Fehggsox. John C.. Ph.D., Forth China Branch 
R.A.S., Pekin. China. 

1877 *fFEEGCsox, A. M., Frognal House, Hampstead, X.W. 
180 1901 *Feeggsson, J. C., I.C.S., cjo Messrs. H. S. King Co., 
9 Pall Mall, S.TF. ' 

1907 *Feruar, Captain M. L., Kulu, Punjab, India. 

1887 Finn, Mrs., The Flms, Brook Green. TT~. 

1893 ,*Finot, Louis. Directeur adjoint d I'eeole des Hautes 
Etudes, 11 Rue Poussin, Paris. XT'I^, France. 
1877 §Fleet, j. F.. C.I.E., Fh.D.. l.C.S. (ret.), Hon. 
Seceetaui', 8 Leopold Road, Ealing, TF. 

1912 ^Folet, Miss Mary C., 51 Elm Park Mansions, Park 

Walk, Chelsea, S. W. 

1909 §Fostee, M'illiam, (M.E., Registrar and Superintendent 

of Records, India Office, S. W. 

1910 *fFBAMUKZ Jung, Jfawab Bahadur, Revenue Commissioner, 

H.H. the Xizam’ s Service, Haidarabad, Deccan, 
India. 

1907 ♦Fkasee, Charles I., cjo G. M. Webster, Esq., 455 
Roslyn Avenue, West Mount, Montreal, Canada. 
1886 gPRAZER, E. W., LL.B.. l.C.S. (ret.), 16 College 
Crescent, Eitzjohn’s Avenue, X. W. 

190 1 909 *FErEND-rEREiEA, J. E., Extvu Assistant Commissioner 
and Subdivisional Magistrate, Goalpara, Assam, 
India, cjo Messrs. Kmg, Hamilton Co., Calcutta. 
Fclton, Alexander Strathern, Oriental Books and 
MSS. Department, British Museum, W. C. 


1912 
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1899 *Gait, The Hon. Mr. Eilraunil .41beiT, C.S.I., C.I.E., 
Ranchi, India. 

1914 ^Gasgtili, Rai Bahadur Mali Lai, Coin Officer in the 
Imperial Treasury, Calcutta, India. 

1914 ^Ganggli, Suprakash, Areheeological Surrey, Eastern 
Circle, Indian Museum, Calcutta, India. 

1912 -'GANGiTLr, Babu Manoraohan, District Engineer, 50 

Raja Rajbullub' s Street, Calcutta, India. 

1881 *Gakdxee, C hristopher T., S.B.M. Coyisul, Amoy, China. 

1913 *Gahdneu-Brown, John Gerald Gardner, Director, 

State Education, Indore, Central India. 

1890 §Gaster, M., Ph.D., Vice-Peesident, 193 Maida 
Vale, IV. 
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Chicago. Hibbaed Egyptian- Libkaky. 
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Copenhagen. Royal Library. 

Copenhagen. University Library. 
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Edinburgh. University Library. 
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Giessen. Grossh. Hess. Universitats-Bibliothek. 

Glasgow. Mitchell Library. 

Glasgow. University Library. 

Gottingen. University Library. 
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Washington. 
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Persia, via Baku, Russia. 
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Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
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Kief. University Library. 
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Leipzig. University Library. 
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Lund. University Library. 

AIadison. YTisconsin University Library. 
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Madras. Oriental Manuscripts Library. 
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Manila. Bureau of Science. 

Marburg. University Library. 
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Meadville. Theological School Library 
Melbourne. Victoria Public Library. 

Milan. 11. Biblioieca Nazionale di Brera. 

110 Minneapolis. Athbnasusi Library. 

Munich. Kon. Hof- und Staatsbiblioitiek. 

Munich. University Library. 

Mysore Archeological Office, Bangalore. 

Mysore. Maharaja’s College Union. 

Naples. University Library. 
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!Newcastle-ox-Ttxe. LiTEuAur AKD Philosophical Society. 
jJ^ewcastle-or-Tyne. Public Library. 

New York State Library, Albany. 

New York City. General Theological Seminary Library. 
120 New York City. Library of the Tajjirik Order in 
America. 

New York City. Union Theological Seminary. 

Oxford. The Indian Institdte. 

Oxford. Queen’s College. 

Paris. Bibliotheque d’.4rt et d’Archeoi.ogie. 

Paris. Hibliotheoue du Ministere de la Guerre. 

Paris. Bibliotheque Nationale. 

Paris. Institui de France. 

Peabody Institute, Haltimore. 

Peshawar. Arch.eological Survey of India, F rontier Circle. 
130 Philadelphia. Commercial Museuji. 

Philadelphia Library Co.mpany. 

Philadelphia. University of Pennsylvania Library. 
Pittsburg. Carnegie Library. 

Pittsburg. Western Theological Seminary. 

Poona. Archaeological Survey, Western Circle. 

Poona. Fergusson College. 

Prag. Deutsche Universit.at. 

Pratap Singh Museum, Srinagar, Kasbniir. 

Princeton. Theological Seminary. 

140 Home. Biblioteca Nazionale. 

EoME. InsTITUTO BiBLICO PoNTlFICIO. 

Rostock. University Library. 

Roy, Sourindra Nath, Esij., Bchala. 

St. Petersburg. Imperial Geographical Society. 

San Francisco. Public Library. 

Seattle. University of Washington Library. 

Shillong. Public Library. 

Simla. Director-General of Education in India. 

South Rensington. Science Museum. 

150 Stockholm. Royal Library. 

Stockholm. University Library. 

Sthassburg. University Library. 

Sydney. Public Library. 

Tokyo. Imperial University College of Literature. 
loKYO. Institute of History, Imperial University. 
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Tokyo. Koyo Ktokwai. 

Tokyo. Shukyo-daigaku Library. 

Trichinopoiy. St. Joseph’s College. 

Trichuk. Diatan of Cochin. 

160 Tria'andrhm. Maharaja’s College. 

Tubingen. University Library. 

Urbana. Illinois University Library. 

Varariddhi, H.E.H. Prince Nakes, Bangkok. 

ViZAGAPATAM. MrS. A. V. XaRASINGA EaO COLLEGE. 
ViZIANAGRAM. ilAHARAJAH’s CoLLEGE. 

Vlabitostock. Oriental Society. 

Washington. Catholic University Library. 

Washington. Library op Congress. 

Wurzburg. University Library. 

170 Zurich. Stabt Bibliothek. 

Sole . — There are other libraries which subscribe through the booksellers. 
The Secretary would be much obliged by the Librarians of such libraries sending 
their names to be added to the above list. 
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